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NABINAGAR*— PargraTur  LIhakpur— TaAaiZ  SiTJiPTJR— District  SiTA- 
FUR. — Nabinagar  was  founded  about  two  centuries  ago  by  Nabi  Khan, 
son  to  Nawab  Sanjar  Khan  of  Malihabad.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  after- 
wards the  Gkiur  Chhattris  took  it,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  held  by  theni, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  taluqdar  of  Katesar.  It  is  20  miles  from 
Sitapur  to  the  north-east,  and  3  miles  north-west  from  Ldharpur,  on  the 
tsross-country  road  which  joins  that  town  to  Hargrim.  It  has  no  other 
communications,  but  one  mile  to  the  west  is  the  river  Kewini,  which  is 
navigable  dtfting  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  a  poor  place,  with 
only  one  masonry  house  in  it,  the  taluqdar's  residence ;  the  mud  houses 
being  323,  and  the  population  2,649. 

The  only  public  building  is  the  school.  And  the  only  sacred  place  m 
it  is  a  tank^  on  the  brink  of  which  stands  a  mean  Hindu  temple. 

There  are  no  shopkeepers  in  the  town  with  the  exception  of  the  Banifin, 
who  supplies  the  taluqdar*s  establishment. 

The  inhabitants  get  their  necessaries  from  Eesriganj,  which  was 
fsonded  by  Kesri  Singh,  grandfather  to  the  pcesent  taluqdar;  and  wMdi 
lies  between  this  town  and  Ldharpur. 

The  annual  value  of  the  yearly  sales  being  close  ut)oii  R^.  1,00,000. 

NAQRXM — Pargwna  Mohanlalganj — TahsVi  MonAKi^i^Lt^AN^ — Distriet 
LuCKNOW. — Situated  at  the  extreme  easterr* ,  Loufid4«»iy  of  the  pargana, 
about  midway  between  the  two  roads  from  Lucknow  to  Sultanpur  and 
Rae  Bareli.  The  date  of  its  foimdation  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  to  have 
been  called  after  RSja  Nal,  a  Bhar  chieftain,  who  had  a  large  fort  here, 
the  site  of  which,  a  high  mound  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  still  exists. 
For  some  colisiderable  time  the  village  appeared  in  the  Qovemment 
records  as  Nalgram,  so  the  tradition  assigning  the  foundation  to  Rdja  Nal 
IB  a  well  attested  historical  fact.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  in  the  track  of 
Sayyad  S&lar's  invasion ;  for  on  the  mound  of  the  fort  are  the  graves  of 
Mnnawwar  and  Anwar  Shahfds,  and  outside  is  the  tomb  of  Firan  H&ji 
Burd,  and  a  "  Ganj  Shahid&n,"  or  "  martjrr  gathering."  There  is  no  proof 
that  Sayyad  S^U^'s  conquest  was  in  any  way  permanent.  The  plaoe 
Aeems  to  have  been  left  to  the  Bhars,  and  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
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the  Eumhrawan  Amethias,  a  branch  of  the  family  established  at  Amethi 
Dingur.    They  were  led  by  Jaip&l  Singh,  and  were  probably  driven  out 
by  the  same  Musalman  invasion  that  established  the  Ans&ri  Shekhs  in 
Amethi  at  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century.    But  the  Rajputs  did  not 
forget  their  rights  nor  the  solemn  duties  of  prosecuting  the  blood  feud 
which  they  had  inherited.    Twice  afterwards^-once  in  the  reign  of  Farrukh 
Siar  when  they  were  led  by  Sher  and  Baghar  Singh>  and  fought  a  battle 
at  the  Ourha  tank,  called  aft^r  this  the  Rtui-i-Gurha,  the  Qurha  of  the  fight, 
and  again  in  the  time  of  Alamgir  II.,  under  Chhatar  Dhar  and  Gobar 
Singh — did  they  attack  the  village,  and  the  second  time  with  some  success, 
for  they  secured  four  villages  which  they  still  hold,  and  established  an 
impost  called  Satr&h  of  "Rs.  4  on  the  shopkeeper,  and  Rs.  24,  a  road  cess,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Nagram,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  Nawabi. 
In  the  reign  of  Akbar,  Nagr&m  was  made  the  centre  of  a  paigana,  and 
was  not  broken  up  till  the  time  of  Xsif-ud-daula  in   1789  A.D.    With 
.this  administration  came  the  usual  accompaniment  of  pa^na  officials — 
chaudhris^  q&zis,  muftis,  mutawallis.     The  latter  three  ofBces  were  con- 
ferred on  members  of  the  chief  Sayyad  family  that  had  assisted  in  the 
invasion,  and  who  now  hold  two  out  of  the  three  tcurafa  of  the  village.     In 
addition  to  the  tombs  already  mentioned,  there  is  that  of  MIran  ohah,  a 
^  Sayyad,  the  founder  of  the  Sayyad  family,  and  some  lesser  ones  erected  to 
the  faqirs  of  the  village  who  have  died  here.     The  town  is  of  veir  consi- 
derable size,  the  population  numbering  nearly  5,000  souls,  of  whicn  a  very 
fair  population  are  Musalmans.     All  the  trades  are  fairly  represented,  but 
there  are  in  special  some  14  families  of  a  Kayath  class  called  profession- 
ally Eoh-h&l,  who  practice  the  profession  of  oculist,  and  are  held  in  great 
repute.     The  annual  bazar  sales  amount  to,  35,500,  and  the  chief  article 
of  sale  is  rice,  which  is  largely  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.     In  the  old 
dih,  the  site  of  the  fort,  stands  the  Government  school  which  overlooks  the 
village.     The  people  seems  to  evince  some  appreciation  of  education,  for, 
in  addition;  ti>.th€^boy0'  ^g^pol^there  is  a  girls'  school.    The  town  presents 
a  somQ^iJIJAi  t?ltd30us'<i^|feai!l^^  for  the  old  masonry  houses  of  the  Musal- 
mans are  noiV^l)yil);;[^and*^oA>ably  the  Musalmans  are  poorer  than  they 
were.  .  The*cO|intiy.fouiJi* is  fairly  wooded,  and  finely  cultivated  towards 
the  south.  il5At^"the'horth  the  land  is  very  low  and  marshy,  though  well 
adapted  fi^t  tape^Vu]ji^ 

NAIN— ParflraTMi  Salon— TaAaiZ  SAUoyf— District  Raje  Bareli.— This 
village  was  founded  by  Naini,  an  Ahirin,' about  500  years  ago.  It  is  two 
miles  north  of  the  road  from  Salon  to  Rae  Bareli,  fourteen  miles  from  Bae 
BarelL  This  place  is  now  the  headquarters  of  a  branch  of  the  Eanhpuria 
clan,  the  most  turbulent  Chhattris  in  Oudh.  In  1802,  there  was  a  fight 
between  the  chakladar  Shukr-ulla  and  Ishuri  Bakhsh.     In  1815,  another 

'  fight  occurred  with  Ihs&n  Ali,  chakladar.     In  1833,  Mirza  E&zim,  chakla* 

'  dar,  again  attacked  the  fort.  In  1826,  N&zim  Darshan  Sin^h  besieged 
the  fort,  attacking  it  when  some  marriage  festivities  were  m  progress. 

'  Many  of  the  guests  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Eanhpurias  had 
to  leave  the  estate  for  this  year.     B&na  Beni  M&dho  was  wounded  in 

'  this  mdl^e.  Li  1836,  again  R&ja  Kundan  L&l,  chakladar,  had  another  fight 
with  the  tsduqdars  of  N&in.    Again  in  1843,  five  thousand  men  fought 
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round  N/iin.  In  1853,  Khfih  Ali  Khan,  chakladar,  tod- the  N&in  gentle- 
men fought  again.  In  1857,  at  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny,  the 
K&in  taluqdars  joined  the  rebel  soldiery,  and  plundered  the  station  of 
Parsh&depur : — 

Popalation        •••  ...  •••    811  Hindus. 

Ditto  •••  •••  ..•       16  Musftlmans. 

8S7 

The  fort  was  formerly  a  strong  place  :  it  is  in  the  middle  of  ravines,  covered 
with  brushwood,  which  extend  to  the  bank  of  the  Sai,  here  a  narrow 
deep  channel,  with  lofty  banks,  picturesquely  clothed  with  jungle.  This 
is  celebrated  for  being  the  haunt  of  many  wild  cattle ;  these  animals 
differ  little  from  ordinary  cattle,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
alive  if  caught  and  put  in  confinement. 

NAKPUR — Pargana  Surharpur— raAat'Z  Ti^NDA — District  Fyzabad.— 
This  town  is  on  the  Tons,  52  miles  from  Fyzabad.  It  was  founded  by 
one  Muhammad  Naqi  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  population  consists 
of  1,248  Hindus  and  1,569  Musalmans-^all  Sunnis.  There  is  one  mosque. 
This,  as  fiEur  as  population  is  concerned,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  pargana^ 
as  it  contains  2,672  persons,  but  in  appearance  it  rather  resembles  three 
or  four  rural  villages  joined  together  than  a  town.  It  is  on  the  same 
bank  of  the  river  Tons  as  Jal&lpur,  and  not  more  than  two  miles  from  . 
that  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  early  member  of  the 
Baragion  family,  Sayyad  Naqi  by  name,  and  to  be  older  than  Jalfilpur^but 
very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  its  past  history. 

NANDOBA — Pargana  BiEJLR—TahsU  Kv^da— District  Partaboabh. 

This  village  was  founded  by  one  R&ja  Nand,  on  the  road  from  Bih&r  to 
Allahabad.  It  is  three  miles  north  of  the  Qanges,  31  from  Bela,  two 
from  Bihar.     The  population  is  composed  of — 

1,5SS  HiDdus. 
1,240  Moslems. 
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There  are  eight  mosques,  and  the  tomb  of  one  SanA-ul-Haq.  There  is  a 
bazar  called  Lalganj,  at  which  property  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  3,00,000  is 
annually  sold. 

NXNPXRA  Parga/na* — TahsU  N Aw aRJl— District  Bahraich. — N&np&ra 
pargana  Lb  a  creation  of  the  English  Government ;  the  whole  of  it  under 
the  late  rule  (with  the  exception  of  63  villages  formerly  included  in  Firo- 
zabad)  having  formed  a  portion  of  pargana  Bahraich.  It  is  well  nigh  con- 
terminous with  the  taluqa  of  the  same  name ;  259  villages  out  of  314 
belonging  to  that  estate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Naipal  terri- 
tory, on  the  east  by  pargana  Charda,  on  the  south  by  Bahraich,  and  on  the 
west  by  Dharmanpur  and  the  Gogra.  Its  extreme  length  is  38  miles  ;  its 
extreme  breadth  24  miles  ;  its  area  being  523  square  miles. 

*  By  Mr.  H.  S.  Boys,  G.8.,  Assistant  Cominissioner. 
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The  eastern  portion  lies  high,  and  forms  a  part  of  tliat  table-laiid  which 
acts  as  the  watershed  of  the  two  river  systems  of  the  Rapti  and  the  Oogra. 
The  western  half  of  the  pargana  is  a  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  latter 
river  and  its  aflSuent  the  Sarju,  which  joins  the  main  river  just  below 
Khairigh&t,  and  has  been  channelled  in  all  directions  by  these  streams  in 
their  wanderings  over  the  country.  This  section  is  peculiarly  fertile, 
having  a  rich  yet  light  alluvial  soil  which  requires  no  irrigation,  and  but 
little  labour  to  induce  it  to  yield  very  fine  crops.  The  pargana  is  not  so 
well  wooded  as  its  neighbours  to  the  south  ;  only  1-71  per  cent,  being  grove 
land.  The  proximity  of  the  jungle  tracts,  however,  in  some  degree  com- 
pensates it  for  this  drawback.  There  is  an  immense  area  of  culturable 
waste  land,  there  being  213  square  miles  of  it  to  257  square  miles  of  culti- 
vation out  of  a  total  area  of  523  square  miles.  Irrigation  there  is  none, 
except  in  the  higher  lying  villages  to  the  east  Here,  as  in  the  Bahraich 
pargana,  there  is  eveiy  &cility  for  irrigation,  the  water  being  near  the 
surface. 

The  following  shows  the  areas  of  land  under  the  main  staples  of  the 
pargana : — 
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The  revenue  demand  is  distributed  as  follows : — 
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The  large  namber  of  Uusalmana,  of  whom  the  Patb^s  form  the  greater 
portion,  are  meetly  residenta  of  N4np^  itself,  and  are  the  retaioers  of  the 
former  talnqdars. 

The  main  road  from  Bahraich  to  Naipdlgaoj  passes  through  T^&np&ra, 
and  second-class  district  tines  run  from  Niinp&iiak  to  Motipur,  16  miles,  to 
Bbinga  29,  and  to  Khurigh^t  12  miles.  The  main  bazarsare  at  Ndapfira 
and  Khairigb&t ;  a  great  quantity  of  grain  being  shipped  at  this  last-named 
place  for  exportation.  Timber  also  is  floated  down  from  here.  Large 
mirs  are  held  at  Jangli  Nt'tth,  seven  miles  to  the  south,  and  at  Tnkiaghit, 
Shah  Sujan's  Dargiih,  on  the  Sarju ;  a1;  the  latter  place  in  November,  and 
at  Jangli  Nnth  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Besides  the 
Oovemment  vernacular  town  school  at  N&np&ra  there  aie  village  Qovem- 
ment  schools  at — 


Behn 

lUb* 

BUnpur 

Biinpiu 

QiagbU 

Ultbgftw  . 


■ffboyi. 
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There  are  district  post-offices  at  Mot  f pur  and  Shiupur  bazar.'    Besides 
the  th&na  at  Nanp&ra,  there  is  also  a  police  station  at  Motipur. 

Situated  on  the  skirt  of  that  belt  of  Tar&i  which  lies  immediately 
under  the  Naip&l  hills,  the  pargana  has  been  the  scene  of  continual  con- 
tests for  the  debateable  land  between  the  lieges  of  the  Delhi  Sovereign  and 
the  tribes  of  the  north.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Bahlol  Lodi — viz.,  891 
Hijri  (A.D.  1474) — one  R6ja  Sangrdm  Sah,  a  hill  chieftain,  is  found 
paying  nominally  a  revenue  of  Rs.  54,921  for  pargana  Rajhat,  which  lies 
between  Nfinpara  and  the  hills,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
entiy  of  this  payment  was  a  mere  boast,  and  that  Sangrfim  Sah  was 
independent,  for  Todar  Mai  is  more  honest  and  admits  that  his  imperial 
master  only  held  sway  over  4,064  bighas  of  cultivated  land  in  Raj  hat. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  shortly  before  Akbar's  reign — viz.,  in  1500  A.D. — 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cursed  by 
a  saintly  mendicant  by  name  Shah  Sujan,  who  had  his  dwelling  at  D6g4on, 
a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarju.  The  ban  was  effectual,  me  city  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  one  day,  and  the  country  side  was  overrun 
by  the  Banj^uras.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  did  not  happen  until 
after  the  time  of  Akbar ;  for  in  Abul  Fazl's  record  the  town  is  spoken  of 
as  being  a  flourishing  place,  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
hill  tribes ;  and  in  the  Ar6ish-i-mahfil,  under  the  name  of  Deokhan  or 
Deokan,  it  is  described  in  similar  terms,  mention  being  made  also  of  a  mint 
of  pice  which  was  established  here.  The  town  was  evidently  one  of  some 
importance,  the  ruins  of  the  bouses  which  still  exist  proving  the  veiy 
substantial  character  of  the  buildings.  The  Banj&ras  in  the  reign  of  Shan 
Jah^  became  so  troublesome  that  Salona  Begam,  the  wife  of  Prince  D&ra, 
was  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  a  j&gir  of  148  villages,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Salonabad  pargana,  had  been  granted  to  her  by  her  husband'a 
imperial  father.  It  was  then,  in  1632  A.D.,  that  one  Rasfil  Khan,  Afj^h&n, 
Togh,  received  a  commission  from  the  emperor  to  coerce  the  Banjaras» 
obtaining  a  grant  of  five  villages  and  one-tenth  of  the  rental  of  the  whole 
of  this  disturbed  tract  of  country.  This  ris&ldfir  is  the  ancestor  (seventh 
in  ascent)  of  the  present  R4ja  of  N&np&ra,  whose  family  gradually  secured 
a  firm  hold  of  the  large  estate  now  owned  by  him.  In  1662  A.D.,  the 
R4ja  of  Saliana,  a  fort  situated  within  the  hills,  held  the  pargana  of  Rajhat, 
and  also  a  portion  of  pargana  Sujauli  on  the  west,  but  he  was  apparently 
unable  to  penetrate  further  south,  though  he  was  supported  by  other  hill 
chieftains  on  the  east  of  Salonabad.    In  1784  A.D.,  the  condition  of  this 

girt  of  the  coimtry  is  illustrated  by^a  clearing  lease  that  was  given  to 
hayya  Himmat  Singh,  of  Piaffpur,  by  Xsif-ud-daula,  from  which  it  appeals 
that  out  of  1,734  villages  in  the  north  of  Bahraich  1,486  were  completely 
deserted,  while  the  Nanp&ra  estate  onlv  comprised  59  villages.  Subse- 
quently the  N&np&ra  r&ja  pushed  nirther  northwards,  and  occupied 
105  villages  of  pargana  lUjbat ;  the  Rdja  Eansiir  S&h  of  Salidna  being 
driven  ba^  until  h£  Tar&i  territory  was  limited  to  173  villages.  This  ^ 
remaining  tract  of  country  was,  after  the  successes  achieved  by  General  ' 
Ochterlony,  annexed  hj  the  British,  and  made  over  to  the  Oudh  Govern* 
ment  in  1816  A.D. ;  ELanstir  S&h  being  killed  in  1822  A.D.  by  the  Chau- 
h&n  Raja  of  Tulsipur;  to  whom  this  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  was 
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assigned.  The  next  thirty  years  seem  to  have  been  a  period  of  progress. 
^  The  jungles  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  taluqdars  being  men  of  a 
strong  himd  were  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  avaricious  chakla- 
dars  (native  collectors).  For  the  16  years,  however,  prior  to  annexation, 
the  internecine  quarrels  of  the  two  r&nis,  widows  of  Munawwar  All  Ehan, 
inflicted  injuries  on  the  estate  from  which  it  is  but  just  recovering.  The 
wide  expanse  of  waste,  however,  is  now  gradually  coming  under  the  plough, 
and  the  pargana  is  entering  on  a  period  of  prosperity  which  it  will  be 
difficult  even  for  the  present  bad  management  entirely  to  avert.  The 
estates  of  the  Tulsipur  Taluadar  were  confiscated  for  rebellion,  and 
conferred  on  the  Mah&raja  of  Balrampur,  but  the  Qovemment  subsequently 
made  over  aU  the  villages  of  what  was  formerly  pargana  Rajhat,  except  a 
few  held  by  the  raja  of  Nanp&ra,  to  the  Naipal  sovereign,  from  whom  they 
had  been  wrested  in  1816  A«D.,  and  the  Balr&mpur  Mah&r&ja  received 
the  CSharda  and  E&kardari  estates  in  lieu  of  his  first  assignment. 

HKNT Aba— Pargana*  NAsFHiUL—TaJml  NiNPiRA— DwiWc^  Bahraich 
(Latitude  2r51'20^  north,  longitude  81*32'23''  east)— Lies  ^2  miles  to 
the  north  of  Bahraich  on  the  road  to  Naip&lganj,  the  well  known  iron 
mart  of  Naip&L  It  is  about  520  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  situated 
about  one  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  high  ground  which  forms  the 
watershed  of  the  Sarju  and  the  K&pti.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  tahsil 
and  the  R4ja  of  N&npdra,  who  owns  the  larger  portion  of  the  pargana  of 
the  same  name ;  has  his  residence  here.  Tradition  says  that  the  town  was 
founded  by  an  oil-man  named  Nidhai,  whence  the  name  Nidhaipurwa^ 
corrupted  into  N&dp&ra,  and  latterly  to  Nanpdra.  In  1047  Hijri  (AJ>. 
1630),  one  Rastil  Ehan,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  r&ia,  obtained  it  and 
four  other  villages  in  service  grant.    Ahurs  are  said  to  have  been  the 

]>revailing  caste  of  this  part  in  old  times ;  the  Musalmans,  however,  have 
ately  increased  in  numbers.  The  popi:dation  numbers  6,818,  of  whom 
3,808  are  Musalmans.  There  are  1,267  houses,  of  which  12  are  of  brick. 
Five  Hindu  temples,  four  mosques  and  idg&hs,  a  school  house,  a  tahsil 
and  police  station,  a  sarie,  and  the  riya's  hou8es,are  the  only  buildings  which 
call  for  notice.  The  vernacular  town  school  is  maintained  by  Qovemment. 
The  police  force  stationed  here  consists  of  one  chief  constable,  three  head 
cons^bles,  one  mounted  constable,  and  18  constables.  The  through  trade 
with  Naijial  along  the  Naip&lganj  road  is  as  follows : — 


Bt.  R^ 

Salt  .M        ••«       •••       14,006 

Sugar  and  gur  ...        7,394 

Metals,  manafiietored  ntenailt  1 1 ,970 
Cloth  and  pieoe-gooda  ^  IfitjBS 
Mltcellaneoiu  .^        8,4s« 


OoFoala    •••  •••  «M  7S,566 

Oilseed! •  •••  38,978 

Iron     '  •••  •••  M*  I0,95i 

Spfcea     •••  •••  ...  68,946 

Bides      •••  •••  •••  S,SOO 

Timber   ««,  ..i  •••  7,698 

OM          •«•  •••  •••  30,869 

UisceUaneona  •••  ••«  1,000 


Bs.       ...     2,28,640 


Bs.  ...     1,99,061 


A  municipality  has  lately  been  established  in  the  town,  and  the  value 
of  goods  subject  to  octroi  brought  to  market  for  local  consumption  (exclu- 

*  B7  Mr.  H.  S,  Boys,  C.S.,  Assistant  Commissigner. 
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sire  of  i^ieoe-goods^  brasfi  vessels,  &c.)  is  Rs.  1,01,450:  grkin  is  sent  out  by  way 
of  Khairigh&t  on  the  Sarju,  and  timber  and  firewood  find  their  way  to  the 
same  place.  A  fair  increasing  yearly  in  importance  is  held  during  the 
Dasahra  festival  at  Jangli  Nuth  on  the  old  bank  of  the  river,  8  miles  to  the 
south,  and  another  in  November  at  Takiaghat,  5  miles  to  the  north-west, 
main  roads  go  from  Nanpdra  to  Bahraich  and  Naipalganj,  and  there  ate 
second-class  district  lines  to  Motfnur  (vid  Saragh&t)  16  miles,  toKat^gh&t 
on  the  E[auri4la  vid  Sbiupur,  Baruhi,  and  Khairigh&t,  and  to  Bhinga 
vid  Bhangha,  30  miles, 

N ASIRAB AT)— Pargana  Rokha  JiiB—TahsU  Salov— District  lUs 
Bareli. — This  town  lies  in  latitude  26^15'  north,  longitude  81®84' 
east,  and  is  situated  forty  miles  west  of  Sultanpur,  four  miles  south-east  of 
Jais,  and  fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Salon.  This  town  is  partly  built  on 
a  rising  ground  which  covers  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort.  The  water  of 
the  wells  is  sweet.  No  forests  are  near  the  place.  There  is  a  Qovernment 
school  here  in  which  Urdu  and  Hindi  are  taught.  There  is  neither  sar£e 
nor  bazdr  here.  It  has  only  a  few  shops  from  which  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption are  supplied.  Th6  annual  sales  amount  to  Rs.  20,787.  The 
population  amounts  to  8,420.  And  the  number  of  houses  is  876,  of  which 
as  many  as  162  are  brick-built.  Sayyad  Dild&r  Ali,  the  Mojtahid  (high 
priest)  of  the  Shia  Musalmans,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  ae  settled  at 
Lucknow,  and  was  appointed  mujtahid  in  the  reign  of  Safidat  Ali  Khan. 
Sayyad  Muhammad,  the  mujtahid,  who  died  in  1868  was  his  son. 
Maulvi  Khw^ja  Ahmad  of  this  town,  belonging  to  the  Sunni  sect,  has  a  good 
many  desciples.  Raja  Har  Parsh&d,  K&yath,  a  native  of  this  town,  was  the 
N^im  or  Commissioner  of  Khairabad  Division  during  the  reign  of  the 
ex-king.  He  joined  the  mutineers  and  went  up  to  Naipal  where  he  is  said 
to  have  died. 

In  1867  A.D.,  during  the  Muharram,  a  fight  took  place  between  the 
Sunnis  and  Shias,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been 
named  after  Nasfr-ud-din  Hum&yun,  of  Delhi,  who  founded  it  on  the  site 
of  four  villages.  He  also  built  a  masonry  fort  here.  But  there  are  two 
more  stories  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  name;  the  one  ascribes  it  to 
Ibr&him  Sharqi,  who  is  alleged  to  have  built  the  fort  in  the  name  of  his 
son,  Nasir-ud-dfn,  and  the  other  to  Sayyad  Zikria,  who  transmigrated  from 
Jais  to  this  place,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  town  in  the  name  of  his 
grandfather,  Nasir-ud-din.  The  descendants  of  Zikria  are  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  and  thus  give  some  clue  to  the  latter  story.  The  Musal- 
mans reached  this  place  not  before  they  occupied  Jais.  The  Hindus,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  come  to  this  place  at  a  time  anterior  to  theirs,  though 
the  exact  dates  are  unknown.  The  E&yaths  of  Nasirabad  are  descendants 
of  R&e  Hira  Mai,  who,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Ujjain  raj,  came  to  Mdngi 
P4tan,  and  thence  accompanied  the  Bais  chief,  Rae  Ahban,  who  invaded 
Oudh  sdong  with  the  forces  of  Ald-ud-din  Ghori.  Rae  Bhikham  Rae,  son 
of  Sanbhar  Mai,  came  here  as  paymaster-general. 

NAWABGANJ  Parganor-^fahsU  NAWABOANj-^Dw^rio^  6aka  ^anki. — 
This  pargana  is  boimded  on  the  north  by  R'imnagar  and  Fatehpur^  on  the 
east  by  Daryabad;  on  the  west  hj  Dewa^  and  on  the  south  by  Partabganj. 
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Its  lEurea  is  seventy-mne  square  miles,  or  50,479  acres^  of  which  32^266 
goes  are  cultivated^  11,276  culturable,  and  5,592  barren.  The  irrigated 
area  amoujats  to  9>691  acres,  and  the  uninigated  to  22.575.  The  river 
Ealy^  skirts  the  paigana  on  the  north,  and  flows  for  abcMit  eight  miles 
within  its  limits.  There  are  about  twelve  villages  on  its  banks.  Water 
is  met  with  at  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
sugar  and  cotton  cloth.  Nawabganj  town  has  a  considerable  market. 
The  metalled  road  from  Lucknow  to  Fyzabad  passes  through  thispargana: 
also  a  road  leading  to  Bahramghat,  the  great  timber  market.  The  raUway 
tiaverses  it,  and  it  also  contains  the  viuage  of  Bara  Banki,  in  which  is  the 
civil  station.  The  district  post  and  registry  offices,  the  head  dispensary,  the 
police  stations,  and  the  Government  high  school,  are  all  at  Nawabganj. 
There  are  two  other  village  schools.  The  Government  revenue  amounts  to 
Rs.  87j441 ;  and  the  seventy- seven  viUages  of  this  pargana  Btre  held  as 
follows : — 


Talnqdari  ••• 

••• 

••• 

#•• 

•M 

44 

Mufrad     ••• 

••« 

••• 

••• 

••t 

88 

The  population  is  returned  as  62,832,  being  at  the  rate  of  795  par 
square  mile.  The  only  villages  having  a  populations  of  over  2,000  are 
llawal^[anj  and  Masoli. 

The  pargana  has  been  known  as  such  since  the  Nawabi.  Out  of  the 
forty-four  taluqdari  villages  twenty-five  are  held  by  H&ja  Farzand  Ali 
Khan,  of  Jah&ngirabad,  me  rest  are  divided  between  several  neighbouring 
landowners. 

ISAWABQATf  J— Pargana  Nawabganj— ^oA^  N aw abqxrj— District 
Baba  Banki. — Nawabganj,  the  headquarters  of  the  tahsil  and  par- 
gana of  the  same  name,  lies  in  latitude  26^  55'  north,  longitude  81^ 
15'  east,  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles  east  of  Lucknow,  61  west  of 
Fyzaixyi,  and  22  south  of  Bahramghat.  The  civil  station  is  situated  at 
Bara  Banki,  a  mile  west  of  the  town  on  some  high  ground  sloping  down 
to  the  Jamuriha — a  small  stream  flowing  between  the  two.  The  ground 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  very  barrel,  and  cut  up  by  a  net  work 
<^  ravines.  The  Deputy  Cinnmisaionet's  kachabri,  the  offices  of  the  assist- 
nmt  engineer,  and  the  assistant  opium  officer,  the  jail,  police  lines,  and  a 
few  bungalows  constitute  the  station.  The  imperial  road  to  Fyzabad  after 
erosring  the  Jamuriha  passes  close  by  the  town.  The  main  street  is  broad 
and  the  houses  on  either  side  well  built.  A  country  house  was  built  here 
by  Nawab  Shuj4-ud-daula  some  100  years  ago  on  the  land  taken  from  two 
vilkf^es,  BaslUpuT  and  Faiz-ulla-ganj.  The  land  was  made  n^s61  and  the 
town  founded  by  Xuf-ud-daula,  but  it  was  never  of  importance  until  Bara 
Banki  beoame  the  headquarters  of  the  district.  The  well-tonlo  Hindus 
are  chiefly  Bam4os  and  Sar&waks  (if  the  latter  can  be  called  Hindus), 
who  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  sugar  and  cotton.  The  public  buildings 
are  the  th&na,  Government  school,  three  sar&es,  and  a  very  commodious 
dispensary.  The  drainage  is  good,  water  plentiful,  and  climate  remarkably 
healthy.  The  Oudh  and  Biohilkhand  Railway  passes  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  and  the  railway  station,  at  which  there  is  a  junction, 
with  the  branch  line  to  Bahramghat,  is  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  it. 
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Thdre  is  a  temple  to  Debi,  andaahiw&la  of  Nagesbwar  N4th  Ifahidea 
The  people  attend  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  at  these  temples,  and  the  hits 
of  Cnait  and  Fh&gun,  in  honour  of  both  respectively  are  attended  by  a 
great  assemblage.  The  total  population  is  10,606>  of  which  Hindus  are 
7^411,  and  Muhammadans  3,195. 

The  battle  of  Nawabganj,  in  1857,  may  be  related  from  Ballis'  Histoxy 
of  the  Mutiny. 

*' At  length  it  was  considered  proper  to  put  an  end  to  operations  that 
produced  so  much  needless  anxiety;  and  at  midnight,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  with  a  column  of  all  arms,  amounting  to  5,000 
men,  marched  for  Chinhut  on  his  way  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  enemy,  reported  to  be  commanded  by  the  Maulvi. 


**  The  night  was  dark,  but  the  guides  were  skilful,  and  the  force,  without 
accident,  reached  Jaadrigunge,  near  Nawabgunge,  where  it  was  to  cross 
the  Beti  Nuddee.  Here  the  advance  guard  was  challenged  by  a  picket 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  column  halted  At  daylight  it  again  moved  for- 
ward, and  crossed  the  bridge  under  a  fire  of  musketry  and  guns,  so  placed 
in  adjacent  topes  as  to  sweep  the  line  of  advance.  The  enemy's  fire  was 
well  directed,  but  fortunately  the  river  bank  was  sufiiciently  devated  to 
cover  the  bridge  and  the  approach  to  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  artillery  had  got 
up  and  opened  fire,  the  rebels  began  to  retire  to  their  main  body  (about 
16,000  strong),  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  a  tope  and  ravine. 

"  The  troops  followed,  and  in  a  short  time  found  themselves  surrounded — 
a  heavy  ill-<Urected  fire  opening  upon  them  £ix)m  the  brushwood  in  their 
front,  their  rear,  and  both  flanks.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
manoeuvre  by  which  the  European  troops  had  been  as  it  were  drawn  into 
a  trap,  the  rebels  ventured  to  emerge  from  the  wood,  and  bringing  their 
guns  into  the  plain  commenced  an  assault ;  but  Grant's  artillery,  only  200 
yards  distant,  opened  upon  them  with  such  a  destructive  shower  of  grape 
as  inflicted  a  fearful  slaughter  in  their  ranks^  and  deterred  them  from  any 
further  effort  to  attack. 

*' While  yet  hesitating,  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  one  of  Hodson^s 
horse  charged,  with  the  infantry,  and  cut  down  about  600  of  them,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  insurgent  force,  finding  themselves  beaten  on  all  points, 
retired  precipitately  on  Nawabgunge,  where  they  remained  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  they  were  driven  out  with  considerable  loss  by  the  English 
troops,  leaving  also  a  great  portion  of  their  baggage  behind  them.  At 
noon  on  the  14th,  Sir  H.  Grant  occupied  Nawabgunge,  which  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  fortify.  The  rebels,  who  had  retired  to  Bittowlee,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Ghagra  and  Chauka,  lost  no  time  in  throwing  up  strong 
earthworks  for  their  protection  at  that  place.  The  loss  sustained  by  them 
in  the  action  of  the  13th  amounted  in  killed  and  wounded  to  1,000  men, 
with  nine  guns  and  two  standards ;  that  on  the  British  side  amounted  to 
thirty-six  killed  and  sixty-^o  wounded." 

^AWABGANJ  Pa/rgamat^ToMl  Begamgakj— Dtrfrwj*  Gonda.— This 
pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  parganas  Mahadewa  and  Manikapnr^ 
on  the  south  by  theriver  Gogra  and  some  villages  of  the  Fyzabad  district. 
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on  the  west  by  paxganas  Digsar  and  Mahadewa,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
district  of  Basti.  The  former  area  was  90,040  acres ;  but  since  settlement 
the  paigana  has  received  an  addition,  raising  its  present  .area  to  91,080 
acres  or  143  square  miles,  divided  into  128  demarcated  mauzas  or  town« 
ships.    The  area  of  the  pargana  is  divided  as  follows : — 


UacoltnrAble  wast* 
Cnltarable       ditto 
CultiYftted 
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SS.484     „       „  «i«    „ 
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6,039  acres  are  irrigated  from  wells,  4,469  acres  from  tanks,  and  30,766 
acres  are  left  to  natural  irrigation.  In  other  words,  28  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  cultivation  is  irrigated,  and  72  per  cent,  is  left  unirrigated. 

The  Qogra  borders  the  pargana  on  the  south.  The  smaller  streams  are 
the  Tirhi,  the  Jamni,  and  the  SujoL  These  rivers  are  of  no  use  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  and  occasionally  do  mischief  by  overflowing  their  banks 
during  the  rains.  There  are  about  12  villages  of  this  pargana  which 
border  the  Gogra,  and  about  15  which  lie  near  the  Tirhi.  The  Jamni 
skirts  12  villages,  and  the  Sujoi  2.  All  these  are  liable  to  injury  from 
floods.  Water  is  met  with  at  from  14  to  21  feet  below  the  surface.  There 
is  no  disease  peculiar  to  the  parcana*  The  villages  near  the  jungle  suffer 
much  from  fever  during  the  cold  weather. 

The  revenue  demand  amounts  to  Bs.  68,307-5*0,  land  revenue 
Ba  66,530,  and  cesses  Bs.  1,777-5-0.    The  varieties  of  tenure  are : — 
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The  tribal  distribution  of  property  ia  as  follows :  — 
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The  taluqdari  villages  are  mostly  held  by  Pande  Erishan  Datt  Bfim^  of 
Siugha  Chanda,  and  the  Basantpur  and  Birwa  taluqdai^. 

The  population  of  the  pargana  is  given  in  the  census  at  57,439.  These 
reside  in  10,345  houses,  of  wluch  35  are  masonry.  The  number  of  the 
prevailing  gastes  is  as  follows  :— 
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The  traffic  is  caxried  on  vid  the  metalled  road  from  Gonda  to  Fyzahad 
which  crosses  the  Qogra  at  Miran  Gh&t  just  above  Fyzabad  city.  A  bridge 
of  boats  is  kept  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  is  removed  during 
the  rains,  and  communication  is  kept  up  by  ferries.  It  is  but  seldom,  and 
that  only  during  the  rainy  season,  that  boats  are  seen  in  the  Tirhi.  The 
town  of  Nawabganj  has  a  considerable  grain  mart ;  in  it  are  the  post  and 
registry  offices ;  scnools  have  been  established  at  the  following  places :— • 
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History, — ^This  pargana  was  formerly  known  as  R&j  R&mgarh  Gauri^ 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  a  chief  of  the  Sardwak  or  Jain  religion. 
These  sectaries  worshipped  the  sun,  and  also  a  god  named  Sobh  Nt&th. 
Their  dominions  extended  to  the  hills  on  the  norSi,  to  the  south  the  Gogra 
was  the  boundary,  and  on  the  east  were  the  mountains  of  Butwal. 

When  Suhel  Deo  came  to  the  throne,  Sayyad  Masatid  led  his  crescen- 
tade  to  Oudh,  and  having  fought  with  him  was  killed  at  Bahraich.  K&ja 
Suhel  Deo  met  his  destruction  by  his  fort  having  been  turned  topsy-turvy, 
and  the  whole  of  his  family  crushed  to  death.  His  kingdom  remained 
for  some  time  without  a  lord,  till  in  1141  A.D.  the  Muhammadans  oon- 

Juered  India,  and  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  bestowed  this  rij  upon  Ugarsen 
)om  as  j%ir.  He  built  several  forts  in  these  parts,  and  fixed  his  abode 
near  Gorakhpur  on  the  bank  of  the  R&ptL  That  place  is  still  called 
Domangarh.  In  1376  A.D.,  the  Dom  Rfija  became  very  powerful,  he 
demanded  the  hand  of  a  Brahman  girl  of  mauza  Karghand,  pargana  Amo- 
dha,  district  Basti,  and  on  his  request  being  refused  confined  the  family 
to  their  housa  The  girl  then  on  the  pretence  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Ajodhva, 
went  to  B&e  Jagat  Singh,  Efiyath,  subahdar  of  Sultanpur,  and  implored  his 
aid.  The  subahdar,  on  the  day  the  marriage  was  to  take  place,  crossed  the 
Gogra,  reached  the  place  with  a  large  force,  and  cut  down  all  the  r&ja'a 
family  and  retainers.  The  P&nde,  £at£er  of  the  girl,  then  came  out  rejoicmg, 
and  in  gratitude  for  his  having  saved  the  Brahman  religion,  he  took  off 
his  sacred  cord,  and  threw  it  on  the  neck  of  the  valiant  subahdar.  His 
descendants  are  all  invested  with  the  sacred  cord,  and,  though  Efiyaths, 
are  known  by  the  surname  of  F&nde.  These  Kayaths  abstain  from  all 
alcoholic  drinks. 

The  subahdar  after  this  adventure  reported  the  matter  to  the  Delhi  Dar* 
hkr,  and  in  consequence  was  granted  the  riVj  of  Amodha,  and  of  all  this 
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part  of  the  country.  Rfie  Jagat  Singh  then  parcelled  out  the  country, 
and  gave  portions  oi  it  in  reward  to  his  followers.  There  wiEts  one  Newal 
Sih,  a  Bandhal^oti  Chhattri,  who  held  the  office  of  ris&ldfir  in  the  R&e'a 
force,  and  had  »iown  his  bravery  in  subduing  the  fort  of  B^anpur,  in 
the  possession  of  Bfima  Bhar,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Dom  Bdja.  This  officer 
was  a  native  of  Amethi,  in  the  district  of  Sultanpur ;  he  received  the  part 
of  country  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nawabganj  pargana 
as  his  share  of  the  booty. 

Pargama  famiMes. — ^Mahdrimi  Subh&o  Eanwar. — ^This  taluqdar  is  the 
widow  of  Uah^^ija  Sir  Min  Singh,  E.C.S.I.,  and  "  Q&im  Jang/'  of  Sh&h« 

gwy- 

Raj&  Erishan  Datt  R&m,  P&nde,  of  Singha  Chanda. — ^Hanndn  R^m 
P&nde  was  the  progenitor  of  the  line.  He  was  a  native  of  mauza  Durjanpur 
in  paigana  Digsar,  and  by  profession  a  banker.  Mardan  B£m,  a  son  of 
his,  rose  to  be  n&zim.  R&m  Datt  B4m  was  another  able  man  in  the  family, 
who  was  murdered  by  N&zim  Muhammad  Hasan.  Raja  Erishun  Datt  Rim 
is  the  present  owner.  The  number  of  villages  in  his  possession  is  308| 
and  the  Qovemment  revenue  of  his  estate  amounts  to  2,07*357-1 5-2. 
(For  further  account  of  the  family,  seeOonda  pargana  and  district  luiicle^ 
**  historical  part.*^ 

Mahant  Harcharon  Dfe,  of  Basantpur. — ^The  present  owner  is  suc- 
cessor to  Mahant  Gumar^in  D&s,  a  N&naksh&hi  £eui(r  of  Lucknow.  He  was 
much  respected  by  the  E&yath  Ahlk&rs  and  other  Hindu  g^tleman,  and 
he  obtained  vait  estates  in  Oudh  by  receiving  rent-free  grants,  and 
purchasing  to  a  large  extent  His  estates  lie  in  seven  districts  of  Oudh. 
His  total  land  revenue  paid  to  Government  amounts  to  Rs.  81,096-13-8. 

ili^tM^i«8.— Of  the  antiquities  there  is  only  the  Biigh-i*Harharpur, 
lioilt  by  Nawab  ^uj&-ud-daula  in  1184  A.D. 

There  are  30  religious  places  of  both  creeds,  as  follows : — 

HiBda  pIftCM  of  mrahip   ^  —  •»•  i^ 

MnhftmmMT  mo0%aes,  ko*  •••  •••  * 

The  only  religious  hit  is  held  on  the  day  of  R&mnaumi  in  Chait  (March), 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  &ir  of  Ajodhya  assem- 
Wes.  The  gathering  amounts  to  more  than  50,000.  Common  articles  of 
daily  use  are  sold.  People  who  come  to  this  fair  are  those  who  dont  wish 
to  go  across  the  Gogra  to  Ajodhya.  The  gathering  disperses  as  soon  as 
ti^e  bathing  ceremonies  are  over. 

NAWABGANJ*— Powona  Nawabganj— 2WWI  Beoamqanj— i7i»> 
triet  GoNDA.— Latitude  26''52'  north,  lonsitude  82'*ir  east.  A  centaiy 
sigo  the  present  teemixig  parganas  of  Nawabganj  and  Mahadewa  were  but 


,_.ur  on  the  north  of  the  Gogra  fiw  the  supply  oi  his  troops  and  attend- 
ants.   A  rite  was  selected  about  two  miles  from  the  river,  just  £ar  enough 


*  By  Hr.  W.  C.  Benet^  C.  8.|  Assistaiit  Commissioner. 
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to  be  tolerably  safe  from  the  rain  floods,  on  the  boundary  of  the  viUages  of 
Agampur  ana  Tathia ;  and,  firom  the  small  beginning  thus  made,  has  nown 
the  largest  grain  market  in  the  distnct,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Oudh. 
During  the  interval  of  English  rule  (1802-1816  A.D.),  two  new  quarters 
were  added  to  the  infant  bazar,  but  up  to  annexation  it  was  never  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  the  seat  of  a  government  official,  and  it  is 
since  the  mutiny  that  th&  ten  new  quarters  of  Qolaganj,  Pakka  DoxwizA, 
Ch&i  Tola,  Lonia  Tola,  Teli&ni  Tola,  Piird  Rdm  Sah4e.  Pura  Korifina,  Jul4ha 
Tola,  Thather&i  Tola,  and  Bazzaz  Tola,  have  sprung  up  round  the  old  muh&b 
of  Nawabganj,  Motiganj,  and  Sanichari  bi^ar.  Tne  present  town  con- 
taiDS  6,131  inhabitants  and  1,273  mud- built  houses.  The  religion  of  the 
people  is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  their  places  of  worship,  of 
which  22  are  dedicated  to  Mah&deo,  while  three  are  mo8(]^ues.  It  contains 
one  small  and  very  dirty  sar&e  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers ; 
and  a  school,  attended  by  106  boys,  contends  without  any  striking  success 
a^nst  the  indifference  of  the  local  traders  to  any  learning  bejona  the  art 
of  writing  their  unintelligible  business  characters.  In  P^  'it  is  a  long 
street,  with  shops  and  dwelling-houses  on  each  side,  in  front  of  which  are 
piled  heax>s  of  grain  to  attract  the  attention  of  dealers.  To  the  north  the 
street  broadens  on  to  a  good-sized  plain,  which  is  bordered  here  and  there 
by  substantial  sheds  for  the  storage  of  merchandize,  and  serves  as  a  stand- 
ing place  for  the  innumerable  carts,  which  bring  down  the  produce  of  the 
Tardi.  The  principal  export  is  the  rice  of  Tulsipur,  Utraula,  and  the  north- 
west portions  of  the  Basti  district,  and  during  the  end  of  the  cold  weather 
the  infamous  road  firom  Utraula,  which  forms  the  only  channel  for  this 
trade,  is  blocked  by  strings  of  carts,  often  numbering  over  a  hundred  in  a 
single  line. 

Besides  rice  the  Tar&i  contributes  large  quantities  of  oil  seeds,  and  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  district  their  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  autumn 
rice.  A  considerable  export  business  is  done  in  hides,  but  there  is  no  other 
article  of  merchandize  of  any  importance,  and  the  imports  are  quite  insig- 
nificant, being  confined  entirely  to  salt,  and  a  few  thousand  rupees  worth 
of  English  doth,  and  pots  and  pans  firom  Mirzapur  or  Bhagwantnagar. 
The  tnuie  on  leaving  Nawabganj  takes  two  main  directions — one  by  the 
Qom  to  Dinapore,  ratna,  and  Lower  Bengal,  the  other  through  F^zabad 
to  Uawnpore,  and  the  cotton  coimtry.  The  main  export  by  the  latter  is  rice, 
while  Bengal  absorbs  the  greatest  part  of  the  oil  seeds,  Indian-corn, 
and  hides.  Of  such  part  of  the  trade  which  passes  through  other  districts 
before  leaving  the  province,  there  are  absolutely  no  means  of  making  at  all 
an  accurate  estimate :  nor  do  I  attach  any  great  value  to  the  returns  of  the 
registration  office  for  the  merchandize  which  leaves  the  province  at  once. 
It  is  obviously  for  the  interest  of  the  natives  stationed  there  to  leave  as 
many  carte  out  of  their  tables  as  possible,  and  pockst  the  fees  themselves, 
and  effective  supervision  is  impossible.  Anyhow  the  returns,  if  absolutely 
accurate,  could  onl^  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  trade  actually  carried 
on,  as  there  is  nothmg  to  confine  carte  to  this  one  halting  place,  and  num- 
bers of  them  dispose  of  their  merchandize  at  small  bazars,  a  few  miles 
to  the  east — ^in  Sh&hganj,  Ismfiilpur,  and  other  stations — along  the  river, 
where   they  are  free  from  Government  toll,  Government  police  protec- 
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tioD,  and  OcfVemment  regulation  cleanliness.  An  abstract  of  .the  returns  is 
given  for  what  it  is  wortL  As  £ftr  as  I  can  tell  their  audacious  mendacity 
Bats  them  beyond  the  pale  of  criticism.  For  instance,  that  only  360  hides 
left  the  market  for  Lower  Bengal  in  1871-72  is  wholly  incredible,  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  visit  the  place  for  a  single  day  without  seeing  a  far 
larger  number  collected  there.  The  fact  that  these  returns  only  cover  the 
direct  trade  with  Lower  Bengal  is  here  of  no  consequence^  as  that  province 
takes  all  the  hides  exported  from  Qonda. 

Till  two  years  ago  octroi  was  levied  on  every  article  sold  in  the  bazar, 
and  a  light  ad  valorem  duty  provided  from  the  traders'  pockets,  the  cost 
of  repairing  roads,  which  is  now  paid  in  addition  to  his  Icuid  revenue  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  When  this  was  abolished  a  small  fixed  toll  on  each 
cart  and  beast  of  burden  was  substituted ;  and  the  register  shows  that  in 
1870-71  A.D.,  the  market  was  visited  by  36,500  carts  and  9,100  beasts  of 
burden,  while  the  numbers  in  1871-72  were  42,344  and  26,680  respectively. 
Assuming,  as  will  be  near  the  truth,  that  a  fourth  of  the  carts  were  drawn 
by  four  bullocks,  and  allowing  twenty  maunds  for  a  four-bullock,  ten  for 
a  two-bullock  cart,  and  four  maunds  to  each  beast  of  burden,  we  get  the 
following  results.  Total  exports  in  1870-71,  4,81,400  maunds,  total  in 
1871-72,  6,50,160  maunds. 

The  mart  is  connected  by  a  good  metalled  road  with  Gonda  (24  miles^ 
a  good  grass  road  runs  through  Par&spur  to  Colonelganj  (35  miles),  while 
TJtraula  is  divided  from  it  by  aa  almost  impassable  embanked  way,  which  in 
a  length  of  thirty-six  miles  opposes  at  least  as  many  formidable  obstacles 
in  the  shape  of  broken  bridge  arches,  or  severed  banks,  to  the  toiling  cart 
bullocks. 

Export  rehima  vift  the  Oogra  from  JS'avxibganj  baear. 
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NAWABOANJ— Par^ana  Jhalotab  Ajoain — Tahsil  MohXn — District 
Unao. — ^lies  12  miles  north-east  of  the  sadr  on  the  metalled  road  to  Luck* 
now,  from  which  place  it  is  25  miles  distant  A  th&na,  a  tahsil,  and 
school  were  all  esteublished  at  this  place,  but  all  have  been  removed.  There 
is  a  laige  fedr  in  the  end  of  Chait  every  year  in  honour  of  the  Durga  and 
Kusahri  Debis.  The  temple  of  the  former  goddess  lies  in  Nawabganj,  and 
that  of  the  latter  in  viUa/;e  Kusumbhi,  where  there  is  also  a  pi(3c-up  sta- 
tion of  the  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  Railway,  Cawnpore  Branclu  This  £ftir 
attracts  a  veiy  large  gathering  from  Lucknow  ana  Cawnpore^  besides  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

This  ffanj  was  built  by  Amin-ud-daula»  the  prime  minister  of  Oudh  in 
1249  fasli  (1842  A.D.),  with  a  sarfie  and  mosque.  There  is  also  a  tank  built 
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by  Naubat  B&e,  treasurer.  Though  the  removal  of  the  tahail  from  it,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  railway  to  Cawnpore,  caused  material  damage  to 
the  local  trade,  as  it  was  a  d&k  station,  and  most  traffic  since  then  passea 
by  railway,  the  annual  sales  still  amount  to  Rs.  18,000 ;  a  great  part  of 
course  being  made  up  by  the  bargains  made  in  the  fkir.  The  population 
is  3,128^  of  which  547  are  Musalman. 

NEOTINI— Pd&rgroma  MoHiCN  Ajmis— Tahail  TA.on£N— District  Unao.— 
Neotini  is  a  Muhammadan  town,  situated  south-west  of  Moh£n  about  two 
miles  off  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  SaL  It  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
Muhammadan  colony  that  seems  to  have  come  into  the  pargana.  But 
ibe  arrival  of  the  Musalmans  was  early,  and  th^  took  possession  of  nine 
villages,  which  they  hold  to  the  present  day.  The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  a  Dikhit,  B&ja  lUm,  a  descendant  of  B&ja  Balbhadr  of 
Jhalot^^  who  on  a  hunting  expedition  saw  the  spot,  and  attracted  by  its 
beauty  out  away  some  of  the  thin  grass  that  pew  there,  and  founded  a 
town  wjpdch  he  called  NeotinL  There  is  an  cXa  cUh  in  the  place  stiU  as* 
aigned  as  the  site  of  his  fort  It  remained  with  the  Dikhits  till  the  time 
of  R&ja  Apre,  who  having,  it  is  said,  ill-treated  and  plundered  a  great  mer- 
chant, whose  complaints  reached  the  ears  of  Manm6d  of  Ohazni,  wa9 
driven  out  hy  an  invasion  headed  by  Miran  Muhammad  and  Zahfr-ud-din 
''  Aft&b/'  They  and  their  descendants  have  occupied  the  place  ever  8in,ce. 
They  said  it  was  Khuda  Ddd  which  gives  the  date  614  A.  H.  (1197A.D.), 
80  it  must  have  been  occupied  in  the  reign  of  Shams-ud-dfn.  The  place 
bears  an  air  of  prosperity.  There  are  several  old  mosques  and  shrines  and 
some  good  houses  belonging  to  members  of  the  family,  who  hold  appoint- 
ments under  the  British  Qovemment,  and  are  pleaders  in  the  courts.  The 
land  round  the  town  is  extraordinarily  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  the  crops 
being  poppy,  vegetables,  spices,  and  medical  herbs.  The  pdn  gardens  are 
very  numerous ;  the  families  of  tamolia  number  no  less  than  37.  The 
whole  population  is  3,809,  and  the  number  of  houses  718.  There  is  a 
Gk)vemment  school  in  this  place.    There  is  only  a  small  basar. 

NEWALGANJ-cum-MAHRXjGANJ— Pargrana  MohXn  Aunfs— TbA- 
M  Moals— District  Unao.— (Latitude  26^48'  north,  longitude  80** 
43'  east.)  Thi^  is  a  junction  of  two  market  towns  situated  on  the  road 
to  Moh&n  from  Lucluiow,  about  13  miles  from  the  city.  It  is  two  miles 
east  of  the  tahsil  station  Moh&n,  and  26  south-east  of  the  eadr  (Unao.) 
The  form^  was  built  by  Mah&r&ja  Newal  B&e,  the  ]N6ib  of  Nawab 
Safdarjang,  and  the  same  who  built  the  bridge  over  the  Sai  at  Moh4n ;  the 
latter  is  a  continuation  of  it  built  by  Mahfir&ja  B&lkrishn,  the  late  finance 
minister  of  the  ex-king.  It  is  approached  by  a  long  and  handsome  bridge 
which  terminates  in  an  archway,  the  entrance  into  the  baaar.  The  ganj 
is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  lon^,  and  ends  in  anotJier  ardiway,  passing 
under  which,  a  sharp  turn  to  the  nght  brin^  the  traveller  opposite  a  third 
arch,  which  is  the  entrance  into  Newalganj.  The  bi-weekly  basar  is  held 
in  Mahr&jganj,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  total 
annual  sales  amount  to  Bs.  25,000,  and  consist  of  aU  the  usual  cenntrv 

E reduce  of  grain,  tobacco,  spices,  and  vegetables,  with  country  cloth  and 
uropean  piece-goods.    There  is  also  a  separate  trade  ixi  brass  vessels^ 
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▼hich  are  made  in  large  quantities  in  Newalganj,  where  a  large  colony  of 
Thatheras  (braziers)  has  established  itself.  The  climate  of  ^e  place  is 
healthy,  water  good,  and  scenery  tolerable.  The  remains  of  an  enclosure 
built  of  solid  masonry  roimd  the  town  and  its  gateway  are  historical 
features. 

The  Machberia  gate  contains  the  Government  school.  There  is  also  an 
old  sarfie ;  it  boasts  of  three  temples  to  Mah&deo  and  eight  mosques.  A 
£siir  is  annually  held  on  the  day  of  Dasahra,  the  10th  of  the  lunar  half  of 
Jeth  (Hay-June),  having  an  attendance  of  not  more  than  500  people. 

At  the  west  end  of  Newalganj  is  the  police  station  where  a  force  of  12 
policemen  is  kept  up,  who  have  the  whole  of  the  pargana  to  look  after. 
The  station  is  not  very  centricaily  placed.  The  total  number  of  inhabi- 
taots  is  3,728,  and  the  houses  725,  but  none  are  of  masonry.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  Hindus,  and  largely  made  up  of  braziers.  Banians,  and 
Brahmans.  There  are  of  these  classes  77,129,  and  91  families  respec* 
lively.  The  rest  consist  of  food  and  vegetable-dealers,  Bhurjis  (grain- 
parchers),  Halwais  (confectioners),  Ahirs,  ^erdsmen),  Telis  (oil-men),  and 
Cham&rs  (tanners).  The  population  amounts  to  4,028 ;  Hindus  being 
3,618,  and  Musalmans  310.    The  place  is  a  thriving  centre  of  trada 

NIGHXSAN  Pargana^ — Tahail  NighXsan — District  Kheri. — Pargana 
Nigh&san  has  been  quite  recently  constituted.  It  consists  of  the  Tralis- 
Chauka  portion  of  the  old  pargana  of  Bhiir ;  like'that  pargana  it  somewhat 
resembles  a  wedge  in  shape,  lying  from  west  to  east,  with  the  narrow  end 
at  the  west,  and  the  broad  end  at  the  east.  On  the  north  lies  pargana 
Khairigaih,  which  is  separated  from  Nighasan  by  the  river  Suheli  or  Sarju^ 
which  flows  from  west  to  east  with  a  very  winding  course  of  about  45 
miles  from  Dudhua  Gh&t,  where  it  enters  the  pargana  to  Shitabi  Ghat, 
where  it  flows  into  the  river  Eauriala.  The  length  of  Nighdsan,  however, 
is  only  on  the  northern  side  35  miles  from  east  to  west.  On  the  south 
lies  pargana  Bh^r,  which  is  separated  from  Nighasan  by  the  river  Chauka, 
which  has  a  tolerably  straight  course  of  about  30  miles.  The  length  of 
Nighasan  on  the  southern  side  from  east  to  west  is  26  miles.  On  tho 
west  side  Nighasan  touches  Palia,  which  till  recently  belonged  to  the 
district  of  Sh&hjah&npur  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  A  straight  line 
eight  miles  in  length  going  due  north  and  south  from  the  Sarju  to  the 
Chauka,  and  marked  by  masonry  pillars,  denotes  the  boundary  between 
the  two  parganas,  which  was  alsj  for  about  53  years  the  boundary  between 
British  India  and  the  kingdom  of  Oudh.  On  the  east  Nighasan  marches 
with  pargana  Dhaurahra,  and  is  14  miles  in  breadth  from  the  Chauka 
at  Fachperl  Ghat  to  the  Sarju ;  at  Sbitabi  Ghat  there  is  no  natural  boun- 
dary, and  the  line  of  demarcation  is  irregular,  and  about  18  miles  in 
length. 

This  pargana  forms  a  part  of  the  low  plains  lying  between  the  great 
rivers  and  the  mountains  which  are  called  the  G^njar.  It  nearly  all  lies 
in  the  tarii  of  the  rivers  Chauka  and  Sarju ;  there  is  some  high  land 
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between  them ;  the  pargana  possesses  certain  geographical  features  which 
may  be  now  described. 

The  Sarju  is  a  narrow  stream  of  an  average  width  of  50  yards ;  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  fords  is  only  a  few  feet,  and  the  fords  are  numerous ; 
the  current  is  slower  than  that  of  the  Chauka ;  the  banks  are  generally 
about  20  feet  high,  both  on  the  north  and  south  side,  or  even  higher ; 
sometimes  they  follow  close  along  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  sometimes 
reach  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  miles  from  it,  leaving  a  low  tar&i 
along  the  river  side.  Innumerable  small  tributaiy  streams  flow  down 
into  the  Sarju  from  the  higher  land  to  the  south,  but  many  of  these  are 
backwaters  through  which  the  autumnal  floods  often  escape  out  of  the 
Sarju  and  inundate  the  tarai ;  occasionally  but  seldom  rising  to  the  level 
of  the  higher  lands. 

This  taHii  is  generally  covered  with  a  jungle  of  khair,  shisham,  and  gtilar 
trees,  and  is  subject  to  inundation  during  the  autumnal  rains.  After  tiie 
reconquest  of  Oudh  a  large  portion  of  this  jungle  was  appropriated  by 
Government,  and  was  afterwards  made  over  to  the  Forest  Department ; 
for  the  first  28  miles  of  the  river's  course,  after  entering  the  pargana  at 
Dudhua  Gh&t,  the  jungles  along  its  banks  belong  to  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment ;  for  the  next  17  miles  they  belcmg  to  revenue-paying  villages. 

The  course  of  the  Sarju  is  so  winding  that  its  distance  from  the  Chauka 
and  consequently  the  width  of  the  pargana  varies  fix>m  4  to  14  miles. 
Between  the  two  rivers  there  exists  a  long  high  ridge  of  land,  with  a  good 
loamy  soil,  forming  a  central  plain  varying  in  width  from  one  to  nine 
miles,  the  greatest  width  being  at  the  east.  This  plain  can  only  be  called 
high  by  comparison  with  the  lower  lands  along  tne  rivers  to  the  north 
and  south.  There  is  probably  no  part  of  it  where  water  is  not  found  14 
feet  below  the  surface ;  and  the  soil  is  so  moist  that  except  vegetables, 
poppy,  and  tobacco  no  crops  need  irrigation.  It  is  intersected  by  "  sotas" 
or  backwaters  of  the  Sar]u  and  Chauka,  which  frequently  communicate 
with  each  other ;  and  it  is  covered  with  jhils  of  the  cunous  formation 
called  "  bhagghar/'  which  have  been  already  described  under  the  head  of 
pargana  Bhtir. 

One  of  these  sotaa  is  called  the  Bahatia ;  it  has  a  wide  bed,  and  in  the 
autumn  carries  a  large  volume  of  water ;  it  crosses  the  pargana  in  the 
centre,  flowing  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  Sarju  and  Chauka  from  north  to 
south,  or  from  south  to  north,  according  as  the  floods  from  the  Sarju  or 
that  from  the  Chauka  be  the  stronger.  The  hhagghara  assume  the  most 
fantastic  shapes,  but  always  retain  the  one  characteristic  attribute — ^a  very 
high  bank  on  one  side  and  a  low  marsh  on  the  other. 

In  addition  to  the  bhagghxrs  and  aotas,  large  shallow  jhils  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  whole  surface  of  the  central  plain,  while  dry  water-courses  and 
ravines  intersect  it  in  every  direction,  running  into  the  jktla,  aotas,  and 
hhagghara  at  every  imaginable  angle. 

.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  central  plaip  the  soil  consists  of  a  very  thin 
loam,  mixed  with  much  gritty  earth  and  very  small  stones.    This  soil 
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skines  like  sand^  and  generally  has  a  substratum  of  pure  sand  at  a  distance 
of  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few^  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  poor  and 
unproductive,  and  known  by  the  local  name  of  tdpa. 

In  my  report  of  pargana  Bhiir,  I  said  that  I  believed  the  whole  country 
between  the  high  bank  in  that  pargana  and  the  corresponding  high  banks 
in  Ehairigarh  formed  once  a  large  mland  lake.* 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country,  its  interminable  network  of 
lakes  and  streams,  dry  water  courses,  and  gritty  high  land,  and  specially 
the  alternate  ridges  and  depressions  of  soil  by  which  the  high  land  gradu- 
ally slopes  down  into  the  river  tar4is— all  seem  so  many  evidences  of  a 
time  when  the  whole  country  was  part  of  a  great  inland  lake.  The 
absence  of  adkku  trees,  which  only  grow  in  soils  beyond  the  influence  of 
fluvial  action,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  argument ;  thev  grow  in  abun- 
dance to  the  south  of  the  high  bank  in  Bhur,  or  north  of  the  high  bank 
in  Khairigarh,  but  hardly  anywhere  between  the  two  riveis. 

Though' the  period  when  the  country  was  a  lake  has  long  ago  passed 
from  the  memories  and  traditions  of  the  people,  the  fact  that  the  river 
CSiauka  or  S&rda  and  the  river  Sarju  were  once  the  same  stream  is  still 
fresh  in  their  minds.  These  rivers  are  known  to  have  been  once  connect- 
ed quite  recently  by  a  water-course  now  almost  dry  which  passes  near 
Newalkh&r,  and  when  they  were  thus  connected,  the  waters  passing  down 
the  stream  flowing  under  Kiairigarh,  now  called  the  Sariu,  were  called 
the  Chauka,  and  &r  exceeded  in  volume  those  contained  in  the  most 
southern  channel  of  the  Chauka.  Now  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse, 
and  the  name  Chauka  is  restricted  to  the  southern  stream.  I  have  meur 
tioned  that  the  two  rivers  are  even  now  connected  by  the  Baita  river 
which  flows  across  this  pargana. 

Ati  argument  that  the  rivers  were  once  the  same  may  be  derived  from 
the  etymology  of  the  words.  Sarju  is  of  course  a  mere  euphonious  con- 
traction of  Sirda  kojA ;  the  river  of  Sarda,  and  asjH  is  Persian,  the  name 
must  have  been  given  first  in  Muhammadan  times.  This  reduces  the  tiiree 
names  to  two.  Now  Sfirda  is  the  title  of  a  goddess,  and  is  assumed  both 
by  Saraswati,  wife  of  Barmha,  and  by  Durga,  wife  of  Shiva.  The  mytho- 
logy of  the  Biahmans,  which  assigns  divine  protectors  to  mountains,  nvers, 
ai3  all  great  natural  features,  necessarily  provided  a  goddess  for  a  stream 
mightier  even  than  the  Qanges ;  probably  the  goddess  was  ori|;inally 
Saraswati,  but  she  receives  now  but  scanty  honour.  The  Chauka  is  now 
looked  on  by  the  residents  on  its  banks  as  under  the  peculiar  protection 
of  I>urga.  It  is  frequently  called  Mahi[r&ni  or  Chauka  Mah&r4ni ;  some- 
times Sirda,  or  Sfirda  Mah&rani.  These  two  names  therefore  are  evidently 
the  names  of  one  river  and  of  its  tutelary  goddess.    The  word  Chauka 


*  Am  Bxnmoni  in  sapport  of  this  conclusion  may  be  dravn  from  the  etymology  of 
the  word  tdpa.  For  It  is  eridcatly  the  same  u  tdpA,  which  m  Hindi  means  »o  island,  and 
I  think  theconolusion  is  jyossible  that  the  patches  of  high  land  which  have  the  ioil  now 
called  tipa  were  orginally  Islands  in  the  middle  of  the  large  lake  or  inland  sea  which  onoe 
SeSied  from  the  Sarjn  to  the  Chauka ;  being  the  highest  land,  they  ace  of  cottXM  the 
parti  oi  the  plain  which  would  first  be  left  dry  by  the  receding  watexB. 
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is  I  understand  derived  from  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  cleanliness,  parity. 
The  Hindus  even  now  believe  that  its  waters  possess  peculiar  efficacy  both 
for  ordinary  cleansing  purposes  and  for  ceremonial  ablutions.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  maintam  that  its  waters  yield  not  even  to  those  of  mother 
Oanga :  Chauka  therefore  means  the  pure  river,  Mah&r&ni  Chauka,  the 
Queen  of  purity. 

On  the  south  of  the  central  plateau  is  a  low  plain  forming  the  tar&i  of 
the  river  Chauka,  and  generally  resembling  the  low  plain  already  described 
in  pargana  Bhiir.  It  is  completely  inundated  for  several  months  of  every 
year.  The  floods  reach  it  by  simply  overflowing  the  river  bank,  and  not 
as  in  Bhiir  and  Srinagar  by  first  flowing  up  backwaters  communicating 
with  the  stream,  and  generally  joining  it  at  almost  a  right  angle.  In  Nigh&- 
san  the  bank  of  the  Chauka  is  seldom  more  than  5  feet  in  height,  but  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Qh&ghi,  which  is  now  to  be  described,  is  on  an 
average  quite  20  feet  in  height  during  the  eastern  part  of  its  course. 

There  are  hardly  any  backwaters  or  eotas  running  out  of  the  Chauka. 
Their  -place  is  taken  by  a  branch  of  the  Chauka  called  the  Gh&ghi.  The 
Gh&ghi  leaves  the  Chauka  between  the  Gh&ts  of  Marauncha  and  Fatw&ra 
in  pargana  Palia,  and  flows  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Chauka  to  a  spot  some  three  miles  north  of  Pachperi  Ghfit  only  22- miles 
to  the  south-east.  The  Gh&ghi  draws  the  high  country  in  the  centre 
of  the  pargana,  and  a  great  number  of  jhfls  and  streams  run  into  it. 

The  course  of  the  river  has  so  many  windings  that  it  is  some  32  miles 
in  length.  Its  average  distance  from  the  Chaulut  is  from  one  to  four  miles, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  between  the  central  plain  and 
the  Chauka  tar&i. 

The  Gh&^hi  joins  the  Chauka  at  Chhedoipatia  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  and  tnen  again  leaves  it.  From  this  spot  it  has  increased  in  volume 
of  water  greatly  within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  now  flows  with  a  deep 
and  rapid  current  between  high  and  steep  banks,  but  in  a  very  narrow 
bed,  about  15  yards  in  width.  Year  by  year  the  volume  of  its  waters  is 
increasing,  ana  there  appears  a  probability  that  the  Chauka  may  soon 
altogether  leave  its  present  bed  and  pass  off  into  that  of  the  Ghdghi. 

This  will  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  process  that  we  have  seen  has 
been  at  work  in  pargana  JBhiir  for  many  ages,  where  apparently  every 
change  of  the  river's  course  brought  it  further  to  the  norm. 

If  this  happens,  as  the  present  bed  of  the  Ghighi  will  be  far  too  small 
to  contain  the  whole  stream  of  the  Chauka,  the  waters  will  sweep  over 
the  country  bordering  on  the  Gh&ghi,  and  spread  ruin  tax  and  wioe  over 
some  of  the  finest  villages  in  this  pargana. 

The  change  of  the  Chauka's  course  opposite  Bh^jrguda  has  been  men- 
tioned in  my  Bhfir  report.  Abandoning  its  old  bed  it  has  cut  through 
Maurias  Loki  and  Munria  Mahideo,  leaving  Dhundhila  and  the  jungle 
prant  No.  12  on  its  south ;  and  joining  the  Ghi^hi  it  re-enters  its  old 
bed  three  miles  above  Pachperi  ghit  in  company  with  that  stream.  From 
the  spot  where  the  Ghfighi  rejoins  the  Chauka,  the  latter  has  a  high  bank 
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on  its  northern  side^  somewhat  similar  to  the  high  ridge  which  meets  the 
Tiyer  on  its  southern  side  just  above  Bhtirguda,  about  two  miles  west  of 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  At  annexation  several  villages  of  this  pargana 
were  found  to  be  deserted,  some  lay  on  the  Palia  frontier,  forming  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  to  a  great  extent  overgrown  with  jungles, 
several  others  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Chauka,  these  villages  had  all 
formed  part  of  the  great  Bhdr  taluqa,  and  appear  to  have  fallen  out  of 
cultivation,  and  become  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants  in  the  time  of 
B&ja  Qanga  Singh,  or  at  any  rate  within  30  years  of  annexation. 

At  the  reconquest  of  Oudh  these  villages  were  appropriated  by  Govern- 
ment, and  were  soon  repeopled  by  immigrants  from  Khairigarh,  Dhaurah- 
la,  Bahiaich,  and  Shahjah&npur.  After  being  held  for  sometime  on  lease 
by  the  taluqdar  of  Patihan,  they  have  lately  been  decreed  to  Government, 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  pargana, — in  fact  the  whole  of  the  forest  Chak 
is  still  very  scantily  inhabited. 

The  forests  along  the  Sarju  river  swarm  with  wild  animals,  and  herds 
of  wild  pigs,  deer,  blue  bulls,  and  antelopes  wander  about  undisturb- 
ed, and  find  abundant  pasture  and  water ;  they  do  great  injury  to  the 
crops  in  the  villages  alongside  the  forest ;  and  great  labour  and  trouble 
have  to  be  devoted  to  the  necessary  task  of  watching  the  fields  by 
night.  Tigers  are  occasionally  but  seldom  found  to  the  south  of  the 
Siuju ;  panther  and  leopards  are  more  frequently  met  with. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  the  forest  chak  suffer  terribly  from 
goitre,  which  occasionally  reaches  the  stage  where  it  becomes  cretinism, 
and  from  jungle  fevers,  generated  by  the  decaying  vegetation  in  the 
malarious  swamps  within  the  forest. 

These  villages  are  mostly  small  and  thinly  peopled,  but  they  all  have 
Tery  large  areas  of  fallow,  waste,  and  forest  land  within  their  boundaries. 
Tilokpur  and  Maj&on  are  the  only  considerable  villages  in  this  portion 
of  the  pargana.  The  former  gives  its  name  to  the  taluqa  held  for  some 
years  by  Sarabjit  S£h,  Taluqdar  of  Patihan,  and  now  decreed  to  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  south  also,  in  the  Gdnjar  chak,  there  are  no  large  villages 
except  one  Munra  Munri  which  has  the  remains  of  an  old  fort.  Here 
every  village  has  a  number  of  small  hamlets  scattered  over  its  lands,  and 
sitaated  on  rising  ground  just  out  of  reach  of  the  floods ;  generally  this 
part  of  the  pargana  is  exactly  like  the  G&njar  plain  of  pargana  Bhiir. 

There  are  some  large,  fine,  and  populous  villages  in  the  central  chak,  of 
ihese  Lodbauri  was  formerly  one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Bhtir  taluqa ; 
Nigh^n  has  a  police  station,  a  tahsil  station,  and  a  large  bazar,  and  gives 
its  name  to  the  pargana.  Rakheti  and  Parua  have  some  fine  masonry 
mosques  and  temples,  and  are  surrounded  with  magnificent  mango 
groves. 

There  is  a  road  running  through  the  pargana  from  Palia  on  the  west  to 
Shit&bi  Gh&t  on  the  east  frontier,  being  a  part  of  the  high  road  from 
Bahraicb  to  Shfijah&npur ;  and  at  Bahrampur,  near  the  centre  of  the  par- 
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gana,  it  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  road  from  Sirsi  Qh&i,  on  the  souU^ 
to  Khairigarh  on  the  north.    There  are  no  other  roads. 

The  ghats  or  ferries  on  the  Chauka  are  at  Margha,  Sirsi,  or  L&lhoihu 
and  Pachperi,  a  hamlet  in  Munra,  and  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Bhar 
report.  On  the  Sarju  there  are  fords  at  Dudhua,  Khairigarh,  Dukherwa, 
and  Shitabi,  where  the  Sarin  and  Kauri&la  meet.  The  area  and  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  pargana  is  here  given — 
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The  one  grant  which  has  now  been  partly  cultivated,  and  is  held  by 
Rao  Tula  R&m,  lies  on  the  river  Chauka.  It  has  an  area  of  3,252  acres, 
and  a  population  of  159  persons.  This  grant  belonged  at  first  to  a  Eura- 
sian, 3lr.  Taylor,  but  was  sold  in  execution  of  a  decree  of  the  civil  court,  and 
purchased  by  its  present  owner. 

The  seven  tracts  of  forest  along  the  river  Sarju  have  an  area  of  15,971 
acres.  In  these  forests  there  are  a  few  huts  here  and  there  inhabited  by 
herdsmen  tending  cattle,  and  boatmen  taking  logs  of  timber  down  tho 
Sarju  river,  but  the  population  is  fleeting  and  inconsiderable,  has  never 
been  enumerated,  and  is  not  known.  For  the  whole  pargana  then  the 
figures  are  as  follows : — 
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But  as  the  forest  will  never  be  brought  under  cultivation,  the  forest  area 
is  to  the  settlement  officer  the  same  as  barren  land,  and  is  excluded  from 
all  calculations  about  the  relation  of  population  to  the  cultivated  and  cul- 
turable  areas.  For  purposes  of  assessment,  the  population  per  square  mile 
is  not  212  but  239. 

There  are  no  data  for  giving  exact  details  of  the  number  of  the  various 
castes,  as  the  pargana  has  been  newly  constituted  since  the  census  tables 
were  compiled.  Approximately  I  estimate  them  as  follows : — 
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There  has  been  a  considerable  immigration  of  Mur&os  and  Lodhs 
since  the  reconquest  of  Oudh.  There  is  only  one  proprietary  caste 
fliroughout  the  whole  pargana,  the  Chauh&n  Rajput  family  of  the 
Bhfir  taluqa.  The  old  pargana  of  Bhur  was  conterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  Bhtir  taluqa.  Froprietaiy  rights  in  the  pargana  are 
thus  distributed : — 
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The  eleven  villages  which  do  not  now  belong  to  this  family  did  so  once, 
the  Qosh&in's  village  was  given  to  him  by  a  former  taluqdar,  and  the  ten 
villages  now  belonging  to  Government  were  appropriated  at  annexation 
as  waste  land:  because  they  had  become  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  and 
entirely  fiedien  out  of  cultivation;  they  are  called  the  Tilokpur  taluqa  from 
the  name  of  the  principal  village. 

In  a  description  of  this  pargana,  the  Mur&os  from  their  number  and 
prosperity  cl«dm  special  notice.  Like  almost  all  of  the  agricultural  and 
artizan  castes,  the  Murftos  claim  to  have  seven  subdivisions,  and  these 
subdivisions  are  bound  down  by  very  strict  rules  regulating  what  they 
may  and  what  they  may  rot  cultivate.  The  name  of  the  subdivision  that 
ranks  first  is,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  castes,  Enaujia.  The  other  six 
are  Thakiiria,  Eacbhwdha,  Haridw&ra,  M&nwa,  Jaiswdr,  and  Eori. 
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Mur&os  are  enterprising  and  bold  men,  and  are  always  ready  to  emi- 
grate from  their  homes  and  settle  in  new  Umds,  speciaUy  if  they  are 
offered  easy  tenures,  and  find  soil  suitable  to  their  pecular  crop,  "  Ubi 
bene  est,  patria  eaty*  should  be  the  Mur&os  motto.  Murdos cultivate  all  the 
common  cereals  that  are  grown  by  other  castes,  and  a  Mur&o's  field  may 
generally  be  known  by  the  closeness  of  the  furrows  to  each  other,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  clods  into  which  the  plough  has  broken  up  the  soil.  Of 
crops  almost  exclusively  grown  by  this  caste  turmeric  is  the  principal. 
This  crop  is  grown  only  by  the  Thakurias  and  Haridw&ras,  and  since 
annexation  there  has  been  a  considerable  immigration  of  these  men  into 
the  northern  villages  of  Bhur,  who  are  bringing  large  areas  of  lands 
under  turmeric  cultivation. 

The  Kanaujias  are  the  sub-caste  that  abound  all  over  pai^na  Nigh&an, 
and  they  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  increasing  in  number  by 
immigration  every  year.  They  are  not  allowed  bv  the  rules  of  their  caste  to 
grow  turmeric ;  their  peculiar  crops  are  vegetables  and  poppy  and  tobacco ; 
they  also  grow  onions  and  garlic,  in  great  quantities,  and  here  all  castes 
eat  garlic,  and  all  except  Brahmans  eat  onions.  Recently  the  district 
authorities  have  been  directed  to  aid  the  Opium  Department  in  stimulating 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  within  the  last  year  the  plant  has  spread 
veiy  greatly  all  over  this  pargana.  Besides  turmeric,  onions,  garlic,  tobacco, 
and  poppy,  the  following  articles  are  occasionally  grown  by  the  Mur&os  of 
this  pargana : — 


Coriander  (dhania). 
Pepper  (mircb). 
Punlain  (luoija). 
Femgreek  (methi). 
Aniseed  (ajwain). 


Marthmallows  (khaimf^. 
Ginger  (soDth). 
Endive  (k&iDi). 
Aniae  (saanf/ 


The  fear  of  destruction  by  wild  animals  prevents  Mur/ios  from  growing 
these  plants  in  the  hdr,  and  they  are  all  grown  quite  close  to  the  village; 
whereas  in  England  a  farmer  never  will  sow  his  most  valuable  crops,  such 
as  turnips  and  carrots,  anywhere  except  at  some  distance  from  a  village 
or  town  from  fear  of  being  robbed  by  them  at  night. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  morality  of  the  peasantry  that  the  market  gardener 
can  rear  his  valuable  produce  unprotected  by  wall  or  fence,  and,  surrounded 
by  the  dwellings  of  a  dense  population,  without  the  slightest  fear  or  risk  of 
being  robbed. 

In  the  settlement  report  of  the  Bhdr  pargana  I  have  described  Q/mjar 
scenery,  but  when  closing  my  description  of  pargana  Nighdsan,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  description  of  the  people  of 
G&njar  country  recently  written  by  the  Extra  Assistant  Commissioner,  K&li 
Sahue.  He  states  that  the  customs  and  manners,  the  dress,  the  food,  and 
the  language  of  the  Qanjar  people  are  oil  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
people  in  the  upper  country, — in  fact,  he  seems  almost  to  consider  the  inba>- 
bitants  of  the  G&njar  as  a  separate  nation. 

These  statements  are,  I  think,  somewhat  exaggerated  and  likely  to  mis« 
lead.    There  are  some  differences,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  only  such  as 
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are  nattiraily  attributable  to  the  backwardness  and  remoteness  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  great  highway  of  commerce  through  it  or  near  it, 
and  large  forests  and  jenormous  rivers  are  formidable  barriers  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  The  usual  characteristics  of  a  rustic  population  are 
found  in  an  exaggerated  form.  This  is  the  principal  point  of  difference 
between  the  G&ijar  and  the  upper  country. 

The  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  people  is  certainly  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Oudh.  I  have  been  in  villages  where  a  European  had 
never  before  been  seen,*where  on  several  occasions  the  thekddars  came  for- 
ward to  offer  me  their  nazars  (presents)  of  three  or  four  rupees,  and  showed 
great  surprise  when  they  were  refused.  In  fact,  once  a  lengthy  explanation 
and  apology  on  my  part  became  necessary  to  remove  from  an  old  gentleman'ar 
mind  the  impression,  that  the  refusal  of  the  nazar  was  a  direct  insult,  or  at 
least  a  signal  mark  of  the  Hdkim's  displeasure. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  language,  but  the  pronunciation  is  pecu- 
liar ;  the  vowels  are  broadened  and  softened,  and  some  of  the  inflections 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  are  different  from  anything  I  have  heard 
before.  These  differences  are  sufficient  to  cause  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  peopla  But  there  is  great  ignorance  of  the  most  ordinary 
Urdu  or  Persian  words,  which  sometimes  lead  to  puzzling  and  amusing 
errors.  I  recollect  two  villages,  Oirda  Kal&n  and  Oirda  Khurd.  None  of 
the  inhabitants  know  the  meaning  of  the  distinguishing  epithets.  They  had 
always  called  their  villages  Bar&  Girda  and  Cbhota  Girda,  and  now  consi- 
dered that  two  new  names — Kcdda  and  Khv/rd — ^had  been  bestowed  on 
them  by  the  Government.  They  were  loth  to  give  up  the  old  names,  yet  hesi- 
tated to  disobey  a  supposed  order,  so  they  had  compromised  the  matter  by 
naming  their  villages  nard  Oirda  Kcddn  and  Chhota  Girda  Khv/rd.  An  old 
instance  of  a  new  application  of  a  familiar  term,  and  also  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  historical  facts  are  foi^otten,  is  the  name  given  to  pargana 
Palia  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Oudh  pargana  bordering  it.  It  is  alwaya 
known  as  the  Angrezi  Maurtisi,  the  hereditary  dominion  of  the  English. 

In  dress  I  have  found  no  difference  except  in  the  case  of  one  caste,  the 
Banj&ras,  whose  women  wear  petticoats  and  jackets  made  of  different 
coloured  patches  of  cloth,  and  having  no  sleeves  for  the  arms,  which  are 
bare  of  clothes,  but  generally  almost  covered  with  silver  ornaments.  But 
Banj&ra  women  dress  thus  wherever  they  may  be  settled. 

Customs  and  manners  differ  only  so  far  as  they  are  agricultural,  and  are 
modified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  husbandry  is  in  this 
country  carried  on. 

In  the  matter  of  food  there  is  some  difference, — for  instance  rice,  jundhri, 
and  barley  are  almost  the  only  gi^ins  eaten  by  the  people,  specially  the 
first  of  the  three ;  wheaten  bread  is  an  unheaixl  of  luxury,  only  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  rice  are  eaten,  and  the  better  kinds  are  exported. 

The  differences  in  social  customs,  if  they  exist,  are  certainly  not  appa- 
rent to  a  European.  But  the  remoteness  and  backwardness  of  the  country 
is  a  constant  theme  of  merriment  to  native  visitors  from  the  upper  country 
and  the  contempt  with  which  an  inhabitant  of  Kheri  pargana,  or  of  any 
place  south  of  tho  Ul,  regards  the  people  of  the  G&njar,  and  their  country 


U  most  amuiing  to  a  European ;  the  sontbenier  looka  on  the  pec^e  of 
the  O&DJar  as  rustic  boora,  and  on  their  country  aa  an  outlandisn  jungly 
Qjid  partiea  and  witnessee  in  court  constantly  aptJogize  for  their  inability  to 
Bpeak  intelligibly,  or  their  ignorance  of  the  simplest  rule  of  procedure,  by 
begging  the  presiding  offi«Jer  to  remember  that  they  are  simple  people 
livmg  m  the  Q4njar. 

The  avoaion  with  which  the  low  river  plains  are  regaided  is  most 
advantageous  to  the  inhabitants,  though  they  do  not  know  it  But  it  keeps 
out  population,  and  therefore  keeps  down  competition  for  land.  Immi- 
I>rant8  from  the  upper  country  have  to  be  tempted  to  settle  by  the  most 
hberal  offers.  The  nakshi  tenure  is  probably  more  favouruile  to  the 
cultivator  than  any  other  in  India. 

Consequently  the  people  as  yet  are  very  well  off,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  their  prosperity,  and  the  independence  that  must  accompany  it,  shared 
by  low  castes  as  well  as  by  high.  The  evidences  of  it  stare  one  in  the 
face.  Little  children,  with  golden  ear-rings  and  bracelets,  meet  me  in 
every  village,  and  the  wives  of  ev^i  Cham&rs  and  PAais  load  themselves 
with  silver  omaitaents.     The  same  is  the  case  in  Khairigarh. 

The  independence  and  prosperity  of  the  lower  castes  tends  to  weaken 
the  feelings  bv  which  caste  distinctions  are  supported.  Brahm&ns,  Chhat- 
tris,  and  Ooshains  are  not  ashamed  here  to  plough  with  their  hands ; 
whereas  in  Baigwdra  the  high  caste  man  is  degraded  by  the  touch  (^  the 
]dough.  In  the  densely  inhabited  villages  of  Baisw&ra,  and  dist^cts  in  the 
south  of  Oudh,  the  females  of  the  lowest  castes  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any 
jewellery  whatever,  and  generally  would  be  too  poor  to  ponefls  any. 

The  low  castes  keep  great  herds  of  swine,  and  pigs  attain  a  size  and 
fatness  that  would  win  them  honourable  mention  even  in  Baker  street. 
Dogs  abound  in  Ganjar  villi^es,  testifyine  by  their  independent  bearing 
and  loud  and  bold  barkings  that  they  too  snare  in  the  general  prosperity. 
Banjiras  specially  have  a  fine  large  breed  of  dogs  which  they  use  for  the 
chase  of  wild  animals,  principally  boars,  of  the  flesh  of  whic^  this 
caste  is  immoderately  fond.  Qarerias  also  keep  dogs  in  great  numbMB  for 
watching  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 

TaHe  thawing  the  popvlatum  of  tJi^  pargana. 
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NIGK>HXN  Sissaindi  Pargayia^—TahsU  JtoHAKLALClANj— 2)w<ric« 
LUCKKOW. — ^The  pai^gana  of  Nigohan  Sissaindi  lies  between  latitude  SG^'SO' 
and  26'*50',  and  is  crossed  by  81°  of  longituda.  It  is  one  of  the  two  parganad 
into  which  the  tahsil  of  Mohanlalganj  is  divided.  Its  area  is  seventy-two 
square  miles.  In  shape  it  is  oblong,  with  a  length  of  fix>m  twelve  to 
thirteen  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  five.  The  Mohanlalganj  par- 
gana  lies  (fn  its  north,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Sai, 
which  separates  it  from  the  district  of  Unao. 

It  is  traversed  by  two  roads— one  running  from  Rae  Bareli  along  the 
north  side  of  the  pargana  through  Mohanlalganj  to  Lucknow,  and  th« 
otiier  from  Sissaindi,  lying  at  its  south-west  comer  to  Mohanlalganj. 

The  paigana  is  finely  wooded  to  the  south  and  round  the  town  of  Nigo- 
h&a,  but  to  the  north<-west  it  is  bare,  and  crossed  by  large  barren  plsdns.  The 
country  along  the  Sai  is  light  and  sandy,  and  also  along  the  banks  of  the 
B£nk  stream,  which  crosses  the  pargana  obliquely  from  the  north,  and  joins 
the  Sai  at  a  point,  to  the  south  of  Nigoh&n.  This  sandy  land  amounts  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cultivation,  and  very  much  affects  the  fertility  of 
the  pargana.  Except  round  the  lar^e  villages,  and  in  the  south*west  of  the 
paigana,  the  cultivation  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  other  parganas  of  the  district 


The  Sai  is  the  only  river,  and  is  little  fitted  for  irrigation,  which  is 
carried  on  chiefly  from  small  jhfls  and  wells.  The  onlv  litf^  jhils  are  at 
Siflsaindi — ^where  the  water  is  almost  unfailing-^-and  Jabrauli.  The  cultiva- 
tion round  the  former  village  is  specially  nne.  Water  throughout  the 
pargana  can  be  met  with  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  feet  from  the  surfaoe, 
and  well-irrigation  is  more  than  ordinarily  common,  amounting  to  thirty* 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  extent  irrigated. 

The  old  pargana  consisted  of  sixty-four  villages,  but  by  demarcation 
^ey  have  been  reduced  to  fifty-seven,  averaging  an  area  of  805  acres 
ea<ji. 

The  population  is  in  density  517  to  the  square  mile,  and  Musalipai^ 
amount  to  only  4'6  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  this  it  standa  lowest  of  any 
of  the  parganas  in  the  district. 

The  agricultural  element  is  fifty-two  per  cent.  This  is  also  below  the 
average,  and  is  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  Brahmans;  who  are  more 
tiian  usually  numerous  in  this  pargana. 

Of  the  total  area  fifty-seven  per  cent  is  cultivated,  and  the  population 
iaUs  on  this  at  the  rate  of  1,005  per  square  mile.  The  culturable  is  hi^h, 
amounting  to  34*19  of  the  whole,  but  9,890  or  forty^three  per  cent  of  thia 
is  under  groves.  What  is  left  is  situated  towards  the  north  of  the  pari* 
moA,  and  being  largely  mixed  with  dsar,  will  not  readily  be  brc^en  upi 
rrobably  all  tlutt  is  worth  much  has  been  taken  in  hand. 

With  the  percentage  of  agriculturists  somewhat  less  than  In  other  poT' 
ffanas  their  average  holdings  are  large ;  they  amount  to  from  three  and  a 
half  to  five  acres.     The  rents  are  very  equitable,  and,  as  might  be  expected 
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from  the  nature  of  the  pargana,  low.  They  vary  from  Rs.  4  to  5  per  acre 
except  for  a  few  Mur&oci^  who  pay  Bs.  8-14  per  acre. 

The  tammary  rereniie  waa  .-  •••  Ba.       37,SSO 

The  rerlaed  demand  is  ...  •••  •••  „         46,960 

The  revenue  falls  at  a  rate  of  Rs.  2-0-0  on  the  cultivated,  Re.  1-5-0  on 
the  cultivated  and  culturable,  and  Re.  1-1-0  throughout. 

It  falls  lower  than  any  other  pargana  in  the  district 

The  only  two  towns,  with  a  population  of  more  than  2,000,  are  the  old 
pargana  centres  of  Nigohdn  and  Sissaindi.  These  two  towns  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles,  and  lie  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  pargana.  The  former  contains  2,306  and  the  latter  3,104. 
Besides  these  there  are  seven  other  towns,  with  a  population  of  over  1,000^ 
/  They  are  Bhadewdn,  Bhasanda,  Bhandi^  Jabrauli,  Day&lpur,  Diburia, 
Sherpur  Lawal 

.  Schools  are  established  at  Nigoh&n  and  Sissaindi,  at  Jabrauli,  Diburia, 
and  L&wal.  Its  chief  bazars  are  held  at  Nigohdn,  Sissaindi,  and  Day&lpur. 
The  former,  situated  on  the  road  to  Rae  Bareli,  is  the  most  important ; 
its  annual  sales  are  said  to  amount  to  Rs.  17>000. 

For  police  arrangements  the  pargana  lies  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
station  fixed  at  the  Mohanlanganj  tahsil. 

•  The  two  towns  of  Nigoh&n  and  Sissaindi  are  of  importance  as  being 
the  old  headquarters  of  the  two  clans  of  Janw&rs  and  Qautams,  who 
colonized — the  former  forty-two  and  the  latter  twenty-two  villages.  It 
seems  that  the  latter  were  much  the  earliest  comers,  for  their  tradi- 
tions  connect  them  with  the  Bais  of  BaLsw&ra  and  the  kingdom  of  Kanauj. 
The  former  came  with  or  subsequently  to  tlie  Janw&rs  of  Man  and  Khu> 
jauli,  at  perhaps  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  it  is  said,  drove 
out  a  tribe  of  Bhars,  whose  stronghold  was  on  the  Kakoha  dih  on  the 
village  of  Siris.  The  two  settlements  combined  form  the  modem  pargana 
of  Nigoh&n  SissaindL 

Both  were  included  in  the  Baiswdra  jurisdiction,  and  the  Bais  of  the 
Naistha  house  claimed  to  be  lords  of  the  soil.  Even  at  as  late  a  date  as 
1231  fisisli,  one  of  the  houses  transferred  the  lordship  of  the  pargana  of 
Sissaindi  to  R&ja  Kdshi  Parsh&d,  of  whose  estate  it  forms  the  chief  part, 
while  Th&kur  Bhagw&n  Bakhsh,  Bais  of  Kusmaura,  successfully  occupied 
and  still  holds  five  villages  in  Nigoh&n. 

But  in  the  Nigohdn  pargana,  Gautams,  inheriting  from  the  Janwi^rs, 
and  the  Janw&rs  of  Jabrauli  kept  the  rest,  though  in  the  end  the  latter 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Khattri  bankers  of  Mauranw&n,  who  farmed 
their  villages. 

Both  the  towns  that  formed  the  headquarters  of  these  parganas  are 
very  old.  Sissaindi  was  founded  by  Shiu  Singh,  one  of  the  Oautam 
leaders.  But  to  Ni^oh&n  some  mythic  history  is  attached.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  EUja  N&huk,  of  the  Chandrabansi  line  of  kings. 
And  near  the  village  to  the  south  is  a  large  tank,  in  which  the  legend  says 
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that  the  r&ja^  transformed  into  a  snake  for  cursing  a  Brahman,  was  con- 
demned to  live.  Here  at  length  the  FdnJu  brothers  in  their  wanderings 
after  their  battle  with  the  Kurus  came ;  and  to  each  as  he  reached  the 
edge  of  the  tank  to  draw  water  were  five  questions,  touching  the  vaaity 
of  human  wishes,  and  the  advantage  of  abstraction  from  the  world,  put 
by  the  serpent.  Four  out  of  the  five  brothers  failed  to  find  answers^  and 
were  drawn  under  the  water,  but  the  riddle  was  solved  by  the  fifth.  The 
spell  was  thus  loosened,  the  r&ja's  deliverer  had  come ;  the  P&ndu  placed 
his  ring  round  the  serpent's  body  and  he  was  restored  to  his  human  shape. 
The  r&ja  then  performed  a  great  sacrifice,  and  to  this  day  the  cultivators, 
digging  small  weUs  in  the  dry  season  in  the  centre  of  the  tank  come 
across  burnt  barley  and  rice  and  betel  nut.  Probably  the  root  of  the 
word  Nigoh&n,  N^,  exists  in  this  legend,  which  points  to  some  former 
N^  worahip,  and  not  in  the  name  of  Nahuk. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  settlement  of  Janw&rs  in  Nigohan  was 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Akbar,  forin  the  Ain-i-Akbari  no  such  pargana 
is  mentioned. 

The  tenure  is  largely  taluqdari.  The  total  number  of  demarcated  vil- 
lages is  only  fifty-seven,  and  of  these  thirty-six  belong  to  taluqdars.  They 
are  divided  between  three  taluqdars — ^Bdja  Chandra  Shekhar  of  Sissaindi, 
Th&kur  Bl\agw&n  Bakhsh  of  Kusmaura,  and  Ldla  Eiinhaiya  L&l  of  Jab- 
rauli  ;  but  the  latter  taluqdar  belongs  more  properly  to  Maur&nw&n  in' 
TTnao.  The  remaining  villages  are  pretty  equally  divided  amongst 
the  Hindu  caste,  but  Brahmans  and  Chhattris  predominate.  The 
following  account  is  from  the  settlement  report.  R^ja  Kashi  Farshad 
has  since  died,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  his  abopted  son,  Chander 
Shhek^. 

B&ja  K.6shi  Farsh^  of  Nigoh&n  is  one  of  the  six  loyal  taluqdars 
who,  for  their  adhercDce,  and  the  assistance  they  gave  to  the  British 
Qovernment  during  the  mutinies,  were  conspicuously  rewarded  by  grants 
of  villages,  and  a  remission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  revenues. 

The  rise  of  this  family  is  recent,  and  dates  from  the  marriage  of  the  pre- 
sent taluqdar  into  the  family  of  Fdthak  Amirt  Ui,  the  chakladar.  The 
B&ja's  grandfSEither  was  L^  Man,  a  Tew^i  Damiln,  Brahman  of  Misr  Ehera, 
and  of  one  of  the  most  honoured  Brahman  houses,  who  only  give  their 
daughters  .in  marriage  to  the  Awasthi  Farbh&kar  the  Bajpei  of  Hfra, 
and  the  F&nde  of  Ehor,  Brahman  tribes.  L&l  Man  was  a  banker  of 
hifl  native  town,  and  rose  to  be  chakladar  of  Baisw&ra  in  1240  or  1442  fasli 
(1833  AJ).).  In  the  latter  year  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  defaulter,  but 
was  released  on  the  security  of  F^thak  Mohsji  Lai,  son  of  Amirt  LAI,  who 
gave  him,  moreover,  Bs.  10,000,  and  arranged  for  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
son, K^shi  Farshad,  with  one  of  his  the  F&thak's  daughters. 

K6shi  Farsh&d  is  now  a  great  man.  He  has  built  himself  a  fine  house 
at  Sissaindi,  and  a  handsome  temple  and  ganj  in  the  village  of  Man,  on  the 
r^ad  from  Lucknow  to  Rae  Bareli,  which  he  has  called  Mohanlalganj  after 
his  fiather-in-law,  and  which  now  has  become  the  headquarters  of  the  tahsil. 
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and  gives  its  name  to  both  the  pargana  and  tahsil.    Re  holds  a  lai^e 
ilaqa  consisting  of  the  whole  of — 

(1)  The  Sissaindi  pargana,  with  the  exception  of  one  village. 

(2)  Of  Man  and  Dewa,  and  the  estate  of  Karora  in  Mohanlal 
ganj,  eleven  villages  in  all. 

(3)  Of  Barauna,  &c.,  twelve  villages  in  paigana  Bijnaur. 

(4)  Of  Dadlaha,  &c>,  twenty^five  in  the  district  of  Unao. 
Fifty-eight  villages  in  all,  assessed  at  Rs.  54,989. 

The  Dadlaha  estates  he  received  for  his  services  during  the  mutiny. 
The  Barauna  estates  he  acquired  by  sale.  Earora  he  got  bv  a  mortgage 
transfer  in  1238  fasli  (1831  A.D.),  the  genuine  nature  of  which  transac- 
tion however  is  strenuously  denied  by  the  old  zamindars.  Man  and  Dewa 
were  only  held  on  farm.  But  the  Sissaindi  estate  was  acquired  through. 
F&thak  Amirt  Lai.  The  proprietary  of  this  pargana  is  said  to  have  vested 
on  the  chief  of  the  Bais  family  of  Kurar  Sidauli,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
jiine  parganas  that  fell  to  the  Naistha  house  on  the  partition  of  the 
Baisw&ra  principality.  In  1231  fasli  (1824  A.D.)|  on  the  occasion  of  the 
investment  of  Shankar  Sah&e,  grandson  of  Amirt  Liil,  with  the  Brahmani* 
cal  cord,  he  induced  the  R&ni  Basant  Kunwar,  the  widow  of  R&ja 
Dirgpal  Singh,  to  confer  the  pargana  on  him  in  ahankcdp, 

P&thak  Amirt  L^  had  three  sons  : — (1)  Eundan  Ul,  whose  son  wad 
Shankar  Sah&e,  whose  cord-investment  occasioued  the  gift  The  wife  of 
Shankar  Sah&e  still  holds  her  share  in  the  estate,  though  subordinate  to 
the  taluqdar.  (2)  S(t&r&m,  whose  share  Raja  EAshi  Parsh&d  bought 
up  when  he  defaulted.  (3)  And  Mohan  Lai,  father-in«law  of  R&ja 
E&shi  Parsh&d.  These  three  all  died  previous  to  1248  fasli  (1841  A.D.) ; 
and  from  1243  fasli  to  1259  fasli  (1836  to  1852  ADO,  the  estate  was 
held  either  by  the  widow  of  Shankar  Sah:'^e  or  Mohan  L^L  This  is  the 
pedigree : — 

Bakhshf  lUiii. 

i 

P&thak  Amirt  LIL 
_] 

Sitarkm.  Mohan  L41.  Kuodan  UL 

A  daughter  married  to  lUJa  Shankar  8ahie« 
mbhi  Parshid. 

The  history  of  Taluqdar  Th&ur  Bhagw&n  Bakhsh,  of  Kusmaura,  lies  in 
the  Rae  Bareli  district,  and  he  only  possesses  in  this  pargana  of  Nigo« 
h^n  the  small  estate  of  Kusmaura  consisting  of  five  vill^^es,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  adoptive  mother^  the  widow  of  Jaw^hir  Singli^  Bais* 

The  Bais^s  title  is  however  questionable ;  there  are  no  records  of  his 
holding  at  all  till  31  fSftsli  (1847  A.D.).  But  it  seems^  that  Nigoh&n  Was 
one  of  the  nine  parganas  of  the  Baiswftra  principaliinr  that  are  said  to 
have  fallen  to  the  Naistha  house  on  the  division  of  Rftja  Tilok  Chand'a 
kingdom* 
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The  Baia,  however,  had  no  real  zamindari  here,  and  the  real  owners  of 
the  soil  were  Qautams  and  Janw&rs,  who  were  regarded  and  treated  as 
the  zamindars  on  the  annexation  of  the  province.  But  the  widow  of 
Jaw4hir  Singh,  the  Thakur&in  Gulab  Kunwar,  was  settled  Mrith  to  their 
ezclosion  on  its  re-occupation  in  1858  A.D.,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
her  adopted  son,  the  present  taluqdar,  a  member  of  another  branch  of  the 
fiimily.     His  estate  in  this  pargana  is  assessed  at  Bs.  5,300. 

Taluqa  of  Jabrauli. — ^The  history  of  Lila  Eanhaiya  L&l,  of  Jabrauli, 
better  known  as  the  taluqdar  of  Maur&nw&n,  lies  more  properly  in  the 
Unao  district 

NIQOHXN— iir^roma  NiGOHi^N  SissAmjii—TahMl  Mohanlalganj— Z>w- 
trict  LucKKOW. — Nigoh&n,  on  the  Lucknow  and  Bae  Bareli  road  at  the 
23rd  milestone  from  Lucknow,  lies  a  little  off  the  road  to  the  right,  and 
is  beautifully  surrounded  by  wooda  It  was  under  the  native  rule,  the 
administrative  centre  of  the  pargana  known  as  Nigohfin^  and  was  included 
in  the  Baisw&ra  division  of  the  province.  The  name  of  the  town  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  B4jaN4huk  of  the  S6rajbansi  line  of  Ajodhya, 
but  the  tradition  is  mixed  up  with  the  mythology  of  a  snake  whose 
body  the  rfija,  it  is  said,  was  condemned  to  assume,  and  which  dwelt  in  a 
tank  to  the  south  of  the  village.  A  yearly  festival  is  held  to  the  memory 
of  this  snake,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  (Nigoh&n)  probably  lies  in  this. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  centres  of  Bhar  rule,  and  the  Bhars  were 
drivea  out  by  Janw&rs,  who  migrated  here  from  Ikauna  in  the  Bahraich  dis- 
tricts A  generation  or  two  after  him  saw  his  line  ending  in  a  daughter 
who  bad  been  married  to  Liika  Singh,  Oautam  of  Kunta  Naraicha,  royal 
dynasty,  and  Nigohan,  with  a  few  villages,  fell  to  him,  and  it  has  ever  since 
remained  in  his  family.  It  is  probably  that  the  Janw^rs  did  not  arrive  in 
this  part  of  the  country  till  some  time  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tttiy.  They  are  nearly  connected  with  the  Janw^rs  of  Mau,  who,  it  is  said, 
were  admitted  by  the  Shekhs  of  Rahmatnagar,  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Salempur  Chaudhris,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  a  great  part  of  the 
adjoining  pargana  of  Mohanlalganj  during  the  reign  of  Akbar.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  this  emperor  that  a  pargana  was  made  out  of  two 
tappas,  22  Oautam  and  24  Janw^r  villages,  with  Nigoh&n  as  its  centre. 
As  its  history  will  show  the  population  is  very  largely  Hindu.  It  was  an 
unimportant  division  of  a  revenue  circle  of  the  Baisw&ra  divirion,  and 
was  ruled  from  Haidargarh  maintainipg  here  only  a  tahsildar  and  qinlingo. 
The  population  is  2,306  inhabiting  509  houses,  and  the  Brahman  element 
in  this  is  very  strong.  Their  principal  means  of  subsistence  are  the 
numerous  large  groves  which  surround  the  village  and  which  have  always 
been  held  rent-free.  The  few  remaining  inhabitants  that  are  not  agricul- 
tural follow  the  ordinarv  village  trades.  There  is  a  Government  vernacular 
flchool  here,  and  the  sales  in  the  bazar  amount  to  17,500. 

In  the  oeniare  of  the  village  is  a  small  shrine  on  which  offerings  are 
siade  on  Sundays  and  Mondays  to  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  place,  B&ba 
N&huk,  and  the  Qautams  light  in  his  house  a  daily  taper.  And  in  the 
month  of  Kitik  there  is  the  annual  snake  festival  at  the  Abhiniwira  tank, 
tbe  tank  where  the  snake  was  thrown  off  (Abhiniw&ra).    On  the  bank  of 
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this  jhil  is  a  picturesque  grove  of  old  trees  in  which  is  a  small  brick 
enclosure  dedicated  to  Mah&deo,to  whom  offerings  are  made  at  this  festival, 
and  amongst  other  observances  milk  is  poured  into  a  small  hole  in  the 
ground  probably  to  the  special  honour  of  the  snake.  Near  the  grove  is  a 
small  hamlet  of  Ahirs. 

NIHXlGARH  CHAK  JANQLA— Parflrana  JAQDrsPVR—TaheU  MusiFlE- 
KHAN  A — District  SuLTANPUB. — This  village  stands  36  miles  west  of  the 
Sadr  Sultanpur  on  both  sides  of  the  Lucknow-Sultanpur  road.  The  vil- 
lage S&than  lies  six  miles  north  of  this.  It  was  founded  150  years  ago 
by  Raja  Nih41  Khan,  the  ancestor  of  the  husband  of  R&ni  S&dha  Bihi,  taluq- 
dar  of  Mahona  in  this  district,  on  the  land  of  the  village  Chak  jangla 
whence  the  village  derived  its  name.  The  mud-built  castle,  built  by  R&ja 
Nihil  Khan,  was  occupied  by  the  tahsildar  who  resided  here  up  to  annex- 
ation, but  it  has  been  razed  since.  This  village  has  a  police  station,  and 
there  is  also  a  Government  school.  There  are  562  mud-built  houses, 
and  only  one  brick-built  belonging  to  B&lmukand,  a  banker  of  the  Agar- 
wala  Banian  caste,  who  has  acquired  the  zamindari  right  in  some  villages 
by  mortgage  and  sale  deeds.  By  the  census  of  1869,  the  population  amounts 
to  2,593 ;  of  these  there  are  1,292  males  and  1 ,301  females.  There  are  three 
small  brick-built  Hindu  temples.  The  bazar  of  this  town  contains  some 
shops  of  Thatheras  (braziers)  besides  those  of  the  ordinary  dealers  in 
articles  of  food  and  clothing. 

NIMKHXR  or  NfMSA'R*— PargfttTWi  msRiKR—Taheil  Misrikh-JDw- 
trict  SnAPUR. — This^town  is  20 miles  from  Sitapur,  and  lies  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Gumti  at  the  iunction  of  the  Ehairabad  and  Sitapur  roads  in 
latitude  27^26' north,  longitude  80*^35' east.  A  third  road  connects  it  with 
Hardoi,  and  there  is  good  water  communication  afforded  by  the  Gumti, 
which  flows  down  through  Lucknow,  Sultanpur,  and  Jaunpur,  to  the 
Ganges.  It  is  unbridged  hera  The  town  is  famous  for  its  sacred 
tanks,  and  the  traditions  connected  Mrith  them,  to  treat  of  which  would  be 
out  of  place  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  origin  is  buried  in  remote 
antiquity,  and  no  trace  remains  of  the  original  founders,  who  they  were 
or  whence  they  came.  The  name  is  derived  either  from  "  nawa  saranga;" 
the  forest  of  holiness,  or  frx)m  nimas,  which  bears  locally  the  meaning  of 
the  holder  of  the  discus :  because  it  is  said  that  Brahma  flung  a  discus 
into  the  air  bidding  people  to  deem  holy  the  place  where  it  fell  It  isr 
a  poor  place  Mrith  but  2,307  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  Brahmans  and  their 
dependents.  A  bazar  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  annual  sales 
being  but  Ss.  18,540  in  value. 

The  tanks  and  temples  are  numerous  ;  of  the  former  those  called  the 
Panch  Pardg  (containing  the  water  of  five  holy  places),  the  Chakr  Tirath, 
wherein  thousands  ofpe<^e  attend  to  bathe  on  Somb&ri  Am£washy&s> 
the  Godiori,  the  E&shi,  the  Gangotri,  the  Gumti,  &c.,  are  very  famous. 
The  temple  of  L&lta  Debi  has  widespread  celebrity.  There  is  but  one 
mosque.  There  are  the  pakka  remains,  bricks,  and  blocks  of  limestone,  of 
the  old  Government  fort,  the  residence  of  an  6mil  under  the  native  regime* 

By  Mr.  M.  L.  Ferrar,  B.  A.,  C.S*>  Assistant  Coinmissiooer* 
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Here  oommencea  the  pilgrimage  or  paikarma  described  in  the  notice  of 
Hisrikh,  where  it  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  climate  of  Nimkhir  is 
peculiarly  salubrious.  Cholera  has  never  been  known  to  appear  in  it.  The 
camping  ground  is  good,  and  water  is  abundant.  There  are  several  masonry 
and  610  mud  built  houses.     The  following  is  from  Colonel  iSleeman : — 

^  This  place  is  held  sacred  from  a  tradition  that  Bam  after  his  expedition 
against  Ceylon  came  here  to  bathe  in  a  small  tank  near  our  present  camp, 
in  order  to  wash  away  the  sin  of  having  killed  a  Brahmin  in  the  person  of 
Rawun,  the  monster  king  of  that  island,  who  bad  taken  away  his  wife  (Seeta). 
Till  he  had  done  so,  he  could  not  venture  to  revisit  his  capital  (Ajoodheea). 

"  There  are  many  legends  regarding  the  origin  of  the  sanctity  of  this  and 
the  many  other  places  around,  which  pilgrims  must  visit  to  complete  the 
pykurma  or  holy  circuit.  The  most  popular  seems  to  be  this.  Twenty- 
eight  thousand  sages  were  deputed,  with  the  god  Indur  at  their  head,  on 
a  mission  to  present  an  address  to  Brimha,  as  he  reposed  upon  the  moun- 
tain Kylas,  praying  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  point  out  to  them  the 
place  in  Hindoostan  most  worthy  to  be  consecrated  to  religious  worship. 
He  took  a  discus  from  the  top-knot  on  his  head,  and  whirling  it  in  the 
air  directed  it  to  proceed  in  search.  After  much  search  it  rested  at  a 
place  near  the  riyer  Gomtee,  which  it  deemed  to  be  most  fitted  for  the 
purification  of  one's  faith,  and  which  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Neem 
Samng — a  place  of  devotion.  The  twenty-eight  thousand  sages  followed, 
and  were  accompanied  by  Brimha  himself^  attended  by  the  deotaa  or 
subordinate  gods. 

**  He  then  summoned  to  the  place  no  less  than  three  crores  and  a  half  or 
thirty  millions  and  a  half  of  teeruts  or  angels,  who  preside  each  over  his 
special  place  of  religious  worship.  All  settled  down  at  places  within  ten 
miles  of  the  central  point  (Neem  Sarung) ;  but  their  departure  does  not 
seem  to  have  impaired  the  sanctity  of  the  places  whence  they  came.  The 
angels  or  spirits,  who  presided  over  them  sent  out  these  offshoots  to 
preside  at  Neemsar  and  the  consecrated  places  around  it,  as  trees  send  off 
their  grafts  without  impairing  their  own  powers  and  virtues."* 

• 

NIR* — Pcurgana  Gopamau — TaJisil  Hardoi — District  Hardoi. — (Popu- 
lation 2,481,  chiefly  Chamirs.)  A  rich  agricultural  village,  six  miles 
south-east  from  Hardoi.  It  was  founded  by  Nir  Singh,  a  Chamar-Gaur 
in  the  service  of  the  Hindu  kings  of  Eanauj,  who  drove  the  Thatheras 
out  of  their  stronghold  at  Besohra,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  A  ruined 
mound  of  brick  remains  still  marks  its  site. 

OEL — Pa/rgcma  Kheri — TaAdl  LakhImpur — District  Kheri.—  This  large 
village  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Lakhfmpui  to  Sitapur,  eight  miles 
west  of  the  former.  It  lies  on  a  plain  of  fine  clay  soil,  beautifully  cultivated 
and  studded  with  trees,  intermixed  with  numerous  clusters  of  gracefiil 
bamboos.  The  two  villages,  Oel  and  Dhakua,  adjoin  each  other  and  form 
a  large  town,  but  the  dwelling-houses  have  a  wretched  a]ppearance,  con- 
sisting of  ruinous  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs.     There  is  a  handsome 

*  **  Sleeman's  Tour  throagh  Oudb,"  Vol.  II.  pages  4'6» 
fBy  Mr.  A.  H.  Uariug(oo,>  C.8.,  AssUtaut  Commissioner. 
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temple  dedicated  to  Mahddeo  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  houses 
are  close  upon  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  which  has  its  bamboo  fence  inside  the 
ditch  and  mud  parapets.  This  temple  was  built  by  Bakht  Singh,  grand- 
father of  R4ja  Anrudh  Singh,  the  neadquarters  of  whose  estate  Oel  is. 
There  are  two  other  temples,  one  of  which  was  built  by  R&m  Din,  naib 
of  the  said  r&ja.     There  are  four  sugar  manufactories,  but  no  market. 

Population,  3,003— 

Hindfia  ..•  ••#       2,618  *  Muhammadans 
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PACHHIMRXTH  Pargamu*—TaJi8il  BtKAVVBr^District  Fyzabad.— It  is 
said  that  an  influential  Bhar  chief,  of  the  name  of  R^thor,  founded  the 
village  of  Rfith,  now  known  as  Rahet,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name. 
Here  he  had  his  residence,  and  made  his  revenue  collections.  He  is  also 
traditionally  believed  to  have  founded  another  village  to  the  eastward  in 
the  direction  of  Chirin  Chupra,  to  which  he  gave  the  same  name  and  used 
in  the  same  way.  From  that  day  the  one  village  was  known  as  Pachhim 
(the  westei-n)  R&th,  the  other  P6rab  (the  eastern)  Rdth,  This  is  the 
q&ndngo's  account.  The  more  likely  tradition  as  to  the  name  is  that  men- 
tioned  in  the  account  of  pargana  Haweli  Oudh,  and  which  I  obtained  from 
Mahiir&ja  Man  Singh — viz,,  that  at  a  former  period  the  territory  between 
the  rivers  Qogra  and  Oumti  was  known  as  Pachhimrfith  and  Pdrabr&th. 
From  the  village  of  Pachhimr&th  or  R4het  the*  pargana  takes  its  nama 

More  than  200  years  ago  one  Bhagan  Rde,  Bais,  whose  family  history 
will  be  detailed  further  on,  came  from  Baiswdra,  and  founded  the  bazar 
'  still  known  as  Rfimpur    Bhagan.     A  Government  fort  was  also  there 
built,  and  the  Government  revenue  was  thereafter  collected  there. 

This  tahsil  contained  the  four  zila 
subdivisions  of  Ktil  Sardon,  Achhora, 
Asth&na,  and  Bhadaula.  There  was  also 
formerly  the  usual  tappa  distribution, 
and  the  names  of  these  subdivisions 
are  marginally  indicated,  but  they  have 
long  been  set  aside. 

The  pargana  during  native  rule  con- 
sisted of  856  townships,  of  which  50  were 
offshoots  (ddkhilis).    Under  the  opera- 
tions of  the   demarcation    department 
these  villages  were  reduced  to  467   in 
number.     Of  these    104   villages  have 
since  been  transferred  to  parganas  Am- 
sai  and    Mangalsi,  to  give    convenient 
jurisdictions,   while   52    other    villages 
have,  for  the  same  reason,  been  added  firom    the  jurisdictions  marginal- 
ly   noted,    so  that    pargana    Pachhim- 
rdth,  as  now   constituted,  contains    415 
townships. 
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MangalsL 
Haireii  Oudh. 
Majhaura. 


Jsgdfspnr. 
Solranpor. 


*By  Mr.  P.  Camegy,  CommitsioDer. 
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This  pargana  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Majhaura^  on  the  west  by  Rudaul^ 
of  Bara  Banki>  on  the  north  by  Haweli  Oudh,  and  on  the  south  by  Sultanpur 
Baraunsa,  of  the  Sultanpur  district.  The  pargana  is  intersected  by  two 
unnavigable  rivulets,  the  Madha  and  the  Bisoi.  The  former  stream 
takes -its  rise  in  the  village  of  Basorhi  in  the  Bara  Banki  district.  The 
latter  has  its  source  in  the  Anjar  jhil  in  pargana  Sultanpur  of  the  district 
of  that  name.  After  passing  through  Fachhimr&th  these  streams  unite  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Majhaura,  and  from  that  point  the  river 
is  known  as  the  Tons,  on  which  stands  the  station  of  Azamgarh ;  the 
stream  is  rendered  memorable  by  traditionary  associations  with  BAm 
Chandi-a. 

There  are  remains  of  the  former  Bhar  population  in  about  32  villages 

of  this    jurisdiction,  the  chief  of  these  being  those 
Inrgion.  which  are  marginally  mentioned. 

MebdoDft. 

^^'*"*'  The  following  details  embrace  such  meagre  par- 

Sir^  and  Gandor.  ticulars  as  have  been  ascertained  regarding  the  for- 

mer landed  proprietors  of  the  jurisdiction — 

Chauh&ns  of  Ahran. — The  family  traditions  set  forth  that  one  lUie 
Bh&n  B&e  of  this  clan,  the  ancestor  of  Tahdil  Singh  and  Amar  Singh,  the 
present  representatives  of  the  femily,  came  with  his  followers  from  Main- 
puri  to  bathe  at  Ajodhya,  some  400  years  ago,  and  ended  in  replacing 
the  Bhars  and  assuming  possession  of  565  villages,  of  which  however  125 
only  were  of  this  pargana,  the  rest  being  of  IsauU,  Sultanpur,  and  Khan- 
ddnsa.  R&e  Bh&n  Rae  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  J&le  R4e  and 
Dunia  Hie,  who  divided  the  property  equally  between  them.  The  estate 
of  the  former  of  these  brothers  was  swallowed  up  by  the  Bh&le  Sult£n 
tribe,  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  portion  of  the  estate  (62  king's 
mauzas)  which  pertains  to  this  pargana,  and  which  belonged  to  the  other 
brother,  remained  in  the  proprietary  possession  of  his  descendants  till 
annexation ;  they  have  since  lost  the  Intgdon  estate  under  settlement 
decree.  The  ofi&pring  of  Rfie  Bhdn  R4e  are  still  found  inhabiting  16 
villages,  and  the  revenue  they  pay  under  the  revised  assessment  amounts 
to  Bs.  19,721. 

The  Bais  of  Malahtu. — The  family  traditions  have  it  that  some  200 
years  ago,  one  Jamuni  Bh&a  Singh,  of  this  clan,  the  ancestor  of  Kunjal 
and  Bhab&t,  the  present  representatives  of  the  family,  came  from  Mungi 
P&tan,  in  the  province  of  M&lwa  (the  locality  whence  the  Bais  of  Baisw&ra 
also  trace  their  advent),  and  overthrew  and  dispossessed  the  Bhars,  and 
increased  his  estate  till  it  contained  84  villages,  including  the  Kur&w£n 
and  Pdra  Malahtu  properties  of  42  villages  in  this  pargana,  and  the  Joha- 
rslmpur  property  of  42  villages  in  pargana  Sultanpur.  The  42  Pachhim- 
rath  villages  are  now  included  in  10  demarcated  villages,  and  to  these  the 
descendants  of  Jamuni  Bh&n  have  subproprietary  claims;  they  are 
residents  of  five  of  them. 

The  Bais  of  Sohwal  and  Burd. — Jagat  R&e,  of  this  clan,  the  ancestor  of 
8ubh£n  Singh,  Autar  Singh,  and  others,  now  living,  came  from  Baisw4ra 
some  400  years  ago,  and  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  Bhars.    He  liad 
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two  sons,  Rudr  S4h  and  Mehndi  Sab.  The  former  established  the  Borti 
estate  of  27  villages,  the  latter  the  Mehdona  estate  of  a  similar  number 
of  villages.  These  properties  are  now  included  in  the  estate  of  Mah&ritja 
Sir  Mdn  Singh,  and  in  six  of  these  villages  only  have  the  Bais  anything 
resembling  a  subproprietary  position,  in  some  of  the  others  they  still 
cultivate  the  soil. 

The  Bais  of  Uchh&pali. — About  300  or  400  years  ago,  NewAd  SAh,  of  this 
tribe,  the  ancestor  of  Isri  Singh  and  others,  still  living,  came  from  Baisw^ra, 
and  succeeded  the  Bhars  in  the  management  of  this  estate,  which  he  then 
increased  to  20  mauzas  ^villages).  New&d  S&h  in  his  lifetime  made  over 
eight  of  these  villages  to  his  priest,  a  Tiw&ri  Brahman.  The  offspring 
of  New&d  Sah  are  still  in  subordinate  possession  of  the  remaining  12 
villages. 

The  Bais  of  Rampur,  Bhagan — Tikri,  &c.,  Moti  Rae,  and  Chhote  Rae, 
two  brothers  of  this  tribe,  the  ancestors  of  Jaskaran  Singh,  Binda  Singh, 
Saromdn  Singh,  &c.,  who  are  still  living,  came  from  Baisw;'ira  with  a  far- 
m4n  for  104  villages,  anij  the  oifice  of  chaudhri,  from  Jahfingfr  Shah,  and 
fought  the  Bhars,  replacing  them  in  the  possession  of  mauza  Nitw&ri, 
Chhatarpur,  and  51  other  villages  of  tappa  Parstimi,  a^d  52  villages  of 
tappa  Pindfi,  including  R6mpur  Bhagan.  The  office  of  Chaudhri  of  tappa 
Rahet  was  also  held  by  the  family  in  the  person  of  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Jaskaran  Singh,  but  this  office  they  had  lost  long  before  annexation. 

This  family  still  holds  most  of  the  ancestral  property  in  direct  engage- 
ment with  the  State,  and  it  is  now  represented  by  41 J  demarcated  vil- 
lae^es.  Five  other  villages  had,  however,  passed  into  taiuqas  before  annex- 
ation. 

The  Bais  of  Gandor. — One  Chhatai  Singh,  of  this  tribe,  the  ancestor 
of  Dunia  Singh  and  Daljit  Singh,  now  living,  came  from  Baidw&ra  300 
years  ago,  and  took  service  with  some  Bhar  chief.  Having  afterwards 
invited  his  master  to  partake  of  his  hospitality,  he  put  him  to  death,  and 
took  possession  of  his  estate.  Chhatai  Singh  had  three  sons,  Chandi  R&e 
who  succeeded  to  Gandor,  and  whose  descendants  in  the  present  gene- 
ration still  hold  the  parent  village  in  their  proprietary  possession.  They 
have  been  named  above.  Kalian  Rde,  who  founded  Kalian  Bahadarsa, 
pargana  Hawoli  Oudh,  and  Barsingh  R»e,  who  founded  mauza  Bsmsingh 
m  the  same  pargana. 

From  the  above  details  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  no  less  than  five 
families  of  Bais  alleging  a  separate  and  distinct  advent  and  origin  in  this 
pargana.  There  are  four  similar  families  in  the  neighbouring  pargana  of 
Mangalsi,  and  one  in  Haweli  Oudh.  I  request  attention  to  my  note  on 
the  Bais  of  Mangalsi,  for  the  observations  there  recorded  apply  equally 
here.  All  these  Bais  are  looked  down  upon  and  disowned  by  flie  Tilok- 
chandi  Bais,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  ancestors  were  persons  of  low 
origin,  who  have  been  admitted  within  the  last  few  centuries  only  to  a 
place  amongst  the  Rajput  tribes. 

Two  taiuqas  have  their  centres  in  this  pargana,  Khajurdhat  and  Meh- 
dona.   Of  thesQ  I  now  proceed  to  give  some  details. 
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The  Bachgotis  of  Ehajuribat. — Babu  Abhai  Datt  Singh,  the  present 
owner  of  this  taluqa,  is  the  younger  brother  of  Babu  Jai  Datt  Singh  of  Bhiti ; 
both  bein£^  offshoots  of  the  Kurw&r  raj.  An  account  of  the  elder  of 
these  brothers  is  given  in  the  Majhaura  history,  but  some  further  parti- 
culars of  the  £Bu:nily  have  since  been  obtained,  and  these  may  as  well  be 
given  here. 

Afler  the  overthrow  of  Shuj4-ud-daula  at  the  battle  of  Buxar,  more  than 
80  years  ago,  he  is  known  for  a  time  to  have  abandoned  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fyzabad,  and  to  have  spent  some  months  in  the  direction  of 
Rohilkhand.  Advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  by,  amongst  others, 
Duni^pat,  the  then  taluqdar  of  Kurw^r,  to  increase  his  possessions  by 
annexing  thereto  Khajurahat  and  numerous  other  estates  of  parganas 
Pachhimrith  and  Haweli  Oudh,  but,  on  the  return  of  the  Nawab, 
the  Babu  was  again  deprived  of  all  these  new  acquisitions.  After  the 
death  of  Shuj&-ud-daula,  and  in  the  days  when  his  widow,  the  Bahti  Begam, 
held  this  part  of  the  country  as  j^gir,  B4bu  Bari&r  Singh,  a  younger  brother 
of  Dunidpat,  again  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  property  in  these  parganas, 
which  paid  an  annual  demand  of  Rs.  80,000  to  the  State,  and  of  this 
estate  he  retained  possession  till  1232  fasli.  In  the  following  year,  owing 
to  the  Bfibu's  default,  the  then  Ndzim  Val&yat  Ali  deprived  him  of  his 
entire  property.  In  1234  fasli,  the  n&zim  returned  to  the  BAbu  the  Khaju- 
r&hat  portion  of  the  property,  consisting  of  26  villages,  held  on  an  annual 
rent  of  Rs.  6,000,  but  of  which  sum  Rs.  4,700  was  remitted  on  account 
of  the  taluqdar's  n&nkdr.  The  rest  of  the  estate  was  settled  village  by 
village  with  the  zamindars,  with  whom  the  ndzim  entered  into  direct 
engagement  This  state  of  things  ran  on  till  1243  fasli,  when  the  then 
NAzim,  Mirza  AbduUa  Beg,  made  the  Bhiti  and  Khajur^at  properties, 
consisting  of  the  entire  estate  that  Babu  Bari^r  Singh  and  his  predecessor 
had  accumulated,  over  to  the  chief  of  the  rival  clan  of  the  neighbourhood, 
Bdbu  Harpfil  Singh  Garagbansi,  the  ancestor  of  the  taluqdar  of  Ehapr&- 
dih.  B&b\x  Bari&r  Singh  then  fled  to  the  British  territories  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died. 

In  1245  fasli,  R&ja  t)arshan  Singh  became  n&zim,  and  during  his  rule 
the  sons  of  Bariar  Singh,  Babus  Jai  Datt  Singh  and  Abhai  Datt  Smgh,  were 
restored  to  the  Bhiti  and  E^ajurahat  estates,  which  moreover  were  con- 
siderably added  to.  The  two  brothers  divided  the  family  property  in 
1259  fasli,  the  elder  receiving  the  Bhiti  estate,  estimated  at  one  and  a 
half  share,  and  the  younger  Ehajui'dhat,  of  one  share.  The  former  of 
these  now  consists  of  81  villages  paying  Rs.  37,850-10-0  per  annum  to 
the  State,  the  latter  of  54^  villages  paying  Rs.  21,472.  These  brothers 
are  highly  respected,  and  I  look  upon  them  as  amongst  the  best  of  our 
smaller  taluqdars. 

The  Sangaldipi  Brahmans  of  Mehdona — According  to  the  femily 
records,  Sadasukh  P&thak  was  a  Sangaldipi  Brahman  of  note  in  Bhoj- 
pur,  who  held  the  of&ce  of  chaudhri.  In  the  general  confusion  that 
followed  the  overthrow  of  Shuja-ud-daula  by  the  English  in  that  quarter, 
Oop&lr6m,  the  son  of  Sadiisukh  P&thak,  left  his  home,  and  finally  settled  in 
the  village  of  Nandnagar  Chori,  pargana  Amorha,  zillah  Basti,  about  the 
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end  of  the  last  century.     Purandar  R&m  P4thak,  son  of  GopAlr&m,  sutse- 
Bakhti»war  Singh.  Quently  crossed  the  river,  and  married  into  the 

Khiudin  Singh.  mmily  of  Sadhai   Rdm,  Misr,  zamindar  of  Palia, 

Irichha  Singh.  in  the  Fyzabad  district,  which  latter  village  he 

n!w'^«ii?5't,«  1,  thenceforth  made  his  home.    Purandar  Rdm  had 

•  nve  sons,  whose  names  are  marginally  detailed. 

The  eldest  of  these  commenced  Fife  as  a  trooper  in  the  oldBengal  Regular 
Cavaliy.  Whilst  Bakht&war  Singh  was  serving  in  this  capacity  at  Luck- 
now,  his  fine  figure  and  manly  bearing  attracted  the  notice  of  Nawab  Saidat 
Ali  Khan,  who  having  obtained  his  discharge,  appointed  him  a  jamadar 
of  cavaby,-  and  shortly  afterwards  made  him  a  ris&ldar. 

After  the  death  of  Sa^dat  AH,  Bakhtiwar  Singh  secured  the  favour  of 
Gh&zi-ud-din  Haidar,  the  first  king  of  Oudh,  which  led  to  his  further 
advancement,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  life-title  of  rdja.  This  title 
was  subseoently  granted  in  perpetuity  by  Muhammad  Ali  Shah,  when  he 
also  turned  the  Mehdona  property  into  a  rAj,  under  the  following  fiurm4n, 
under  date  the  13th  Rabi-us-sini,  1253  Hijri. 

Whereas  the  services,  intelligence,  and  devotion  of  Rija  Bakhtfiwar 
Singh  are  well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  me,  I  therefore  confer  upon 
him  the  proprietary  title  of  the  Mehdona  estate,  to  be  known  hereafter  as 
a  rdj,  of  which  I  constitute  and  appoint  him  the  raja  in  perpetuity.  All 
rights  and  interests  pertaining  thereto — such  as  sir,  s^yar  j&gir,  n&nkfir, 
abkdri,  transit  dues,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  revenue  assignment  of  42  mauzas, 
and  some  smaller  holdings,  are  also  gifted  to  him  for  ever.  He  is,  more- 
over, considered  the  premier  r^ja  of  Oudh,  and  all  the  other  rajas  are  to 
recognize  him  as  such.  All  Government  dues  and  revenue  from  the 
villages  alluded  to  are  released  for  ever,  and  no  other  is  to  consider  him- 
self entitled  to  share  these  bounties  with  the  rfija. 

'*  The  detail  of  the  grant  is  as  follows : — 

''^  1.     Cash  ndnkir,  Rs.  74,616-8-9. 

"2.     Mu'ifi  and  j&gir  lands,  41  villages,  and  some  smaller  holdings. 

*'  3.     Sir,  10  per  cent.  (?  of  the  estate)  to  be  revenue-free. 

"  4.     Sdyar,  including  the  bazar  dues  of  Sh4hganj,  Darshannagar, 

and  R&eganj,  and  all  transit  duties  on  the  estate. 
"  5.    Abwib  faujddri,  including  all  fines  levied. 
*'6.     Abw&b    diwdni,    including     periodical    tribute,    occasional 

offerings,  and  fees  on  marriages  and  births. 

"  Bakhtdwar  Singh  then  summoned  his  younger  brother  Darshan  Singh 
to  Court,  and  the  latter  soon  received  the  command  of  a  regiment  This 
was  followed  in  1822-23  by  the  appointment  of  Darshan  Singh  to  tbe 
chakla  of  Salon  and  Baiswara,  and  in  1827  to  the  niz4mat  of  Sultanpur, 
including  Fyzabad,  &c.  Shortly  after  this  Darshan  Singh  obtained  the 
title  of  K4ja  Bah&dur  for  his  services  to  the  State,  in  apprehending  and 
sending  in  to  Lucknow  Shuidin  Singh,  Balirela,  Taluqdar  of  Surajpur,  dis- 
trict Bara  Banki,  a  notorious  disturber  of  the  public  peace  and  revenue 
defaulter  of  those  days.  In  1842  AD.,  Rfija  Darshan  Singh  obtained 
the  niz&mat  of  Oonda  Bahraich,  which  he  had  previously  held  for  a  short 
time  in  1836,  and  he  then  seriously  embroiled  himself  with  the  Naip&l 
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authorities   in  the  following  year,  by  pursuing  the  present  Malidrdja  of 
Balr&mpur,  Sir  Digbijai  Singh,  whom  he  accused  of  being  a  revenue 
defaulter    into  that  territory.     The  circumstances  connected  with  this 
aggression  of  territory  are  fully  detailed  by  Sleeman  at  page  59,  Vol.  I.,  of 
his  Journal.     The  pressure  at  that  time  put  upon  the  king  of  Oudh  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  led  to  the  dismissal  from  oflSce  and  imprisonment  of 
R4ja  Darshan  Singh,  and  to  the  resumption  in  direct  management  of  the 
Mehdona  estate,  which  the  brothers  had  aheady  created.    But  all  these 
punishments  were  merely  nominal,  for  in  a  very  few  months  Raja  Darshan 
Singh  was  released  from  confinement,  retiring  for  a  time  to  the  British  terri- 
tories, while  the  elder  brother,  RAj  a  Bakhtiwar  Singh,  was  allowed  to  resume 
the  management  of  the  Mehdona  estate;  and  this  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  R&ja  Darshan  Singh  being  again  summoned  to  court,   when 
without  having  performed  any  new  service  to  the  State,  he  had  the  further 
title  of  Saltanat-Bah&dur  conferred  upon  him.     But  the  rtija  did  not  long 
Bi'     lUmidh'    Sin  h.     ^^'^^^^  *^  ^^i^J  these  new  honours,  for  within  a 
B&jaRaghabardayliSin^h,    ^^  weeks  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  from  which 
aad  liahi  -^ft  M6a  Singh,    he  never  recovered,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
^ginaliy   named  Hano-    he  was  conveyed  to  the  enchanted  precincts  of  holy 
*  "^"^  "^  Ajodhya    where  he  speedily  breathed    his    last, 

leaving  three  sons  whose  names  are  marginally  indicated. 

**  In  1845  A.D.,  MSn  Singh,  the  youngest  of  these  sons,  was  appointed 
nazim  of  Daryabad-Rudauli,  at  the  early  age  of  24,  and  to  this  charge  the 
Sultanpur  niz&mat  was  also  afterwards  sodded.  Mdn  Singh  soon  gained 
his  spurs  by  an  expedition  against  the  then  owner  of  the  Surajpur  estate 
(for  overthrowing  whose  predecessor,  Shiudin  Singh,  his  father,  had  also 
obtained  honours,  in  October,  1830),  in  the  course  of  which  that  taluqdar's 
forfwas  surrounded  and  assaulted,  and  its  owner,  Singhji  Singh,  captured 
and  sent  to  Lucknow  (see  SUemamJa  Journal,  page  256,  Vol  II;.  For 
this  service  M4n  Sing  obtained  the  title  of  Raja-Bahadur.  In  1847  A.  D», 
Mdn  Singh  was  ordered  to  proceed  against  the  stronghold  of  the 
Gargbansi  chief,  Harpal  Singh.  The  details  of  that  affair  are  also  to  be 
found  in  Sleeman's  Jowmal,  VoL  I,  page  144.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
story.  The  one  is  that  Harpdl  finding  his  fort  surrounded,  and  resistance 
hopeless,  surrendered  at  discretion  and  unwittingly  lost  his  lif<g.  The  other 
is  that  he  was  betrayed  under  promises  of  saiety  into  a  conference,  and 
was  beheaded  in  cold  blood.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  transaction 
was  looked  on  in  different  lights  at  Fyzabad  and  at  Lucknow.  The 
local  tradition  of  what  occurred  is  not  favourable  to  the  chief  actor 
in  the  tragedy,  while  the  service  he  had  performed  was  thought  so 
important  at  the  capital,  that  Q^mjang  (stedfast  in  fight)  was  added 
to  the  existing  distinctions  of  the  young  r&ja.  As  an  impaAial  historian, 
I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  nght  a\  all  took 
place,  when  Harp&l  Singh,  who  was  at  the  time  in  wretched  health,  met  his 
death.  In  1855,  R&ja  Man  Singh  obtained  the  further  honourary  titles  of 
Saltanat-Bah&dur  for  apprehending  and  sending  to  Lucknow,  where  he 
was  at  ouce  put  to  death,  the  notorious  pioclaimed  offender  Jaganndth 
chaprasi,  whose  proceedings  occupy  no  inconsiderable  space  in  $leeinan*8 
Journal, 
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"  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  last  recorded  event,  Rdja  Bakht&war 
Singh  died  at  Lucknow.     He  left  a  widowed  daughter  but  no  son,  and  on 
the  evidence    of  Sleeman,  who  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  (and 
who  wrote  in  February,  1850,  while  Bxkhtawar  Singh  still  lived),  he  had 
previously  nominated  as  his  sole  heir  Raja  Man  Singh,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Darshan  Singh.     The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  R&ja 
Bakht&war  Singh's  last  Will  and  Testament,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  the  Maharaja : — '  It  is  known  to  one  and  all  that  by  my  own 
unaided  exertions  I  obtained  the  favour  of  my  sovereign  who  conferred  on 
me  the  title  of  r&ja,  the  proprietary  functions  of  which  rank  I  have  to  this 
time  exercised  in  the  Mehdona  estate,  which  was  ako  created  by  the  royal 
order  into  a  raj ;  and  moreover  other  properties  were  also  purchased   or 
acquired  by  mortgage  by  me,  which  are  held  in  the  name  and  under  the 
management  of  my  brothers,  Baja  Darshan  Singh,  Inchha  Singh,  and  Debi- 
parshdd  ;  and  also  in  the  names  of  my  nephews.     It  had  recently  hap- 
pened that  in  my  old  age  I  had  been  imprisoned  for  arrears  of  revenue, 
and  although  my  brother  Inchha  Singh  and  others  of  my  family  still  lived, 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mun  Singh  alone  to  assist  me  as  a  son,  and  by  the 
payment  of  lacs  of  lupees  to  release  me  from  my  diflScultiea.     Whereas 
the  recollection  of  a  man  is  only  kept  alive  by  the  presence  of  offspring, 
and  whereas  I  have  not  been  blessed  with  a  son,  therefore  be  it  known 
that  while  still  in  the  full  exercise  of  my  senses,  I  have  voluntarily  adopted 
Rija  Man  Singh  as  my  own  son  and  representative,  and  have  made  over 
to  him,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  my  entire  property  howsoever 
acquired  and  wheresoever  situated,  and  whether  till  lately  held  in  my  own 
name  and  management  or  in  the  name  and  management  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.     All  my  possessions  have  now  been  transferred  by  me 
to  R&ja  M4n  Singh,  and  his  name  has  been  substituted  for  my  own  in  the 
Government  records.    No  brother  or  nephew  has  any  right  or  claim  against 
the  said  R^ja  MAn  Singh,  who  will  be  my  sole  representative  in  perpetui- 
ty.    But  whereas  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  and  on   RAja  M&n  Singh 
to  make  provision  for  the  other  members  of  the  family,  both  now  and 
hereafter,  therefore  the  following  details  are  to  be  followed,  so  that  they 
may  never  suffer  from  want.     At  the  same  time  it  is  incumbent  on  the  said 
relatives  to  treat  Mdn  Singh  as  their  own  son,  taking  care  that  they  never 
fail  to  conform  to  his  wishes  in  all  things.     Should  they  fail  in  doing  so, 
he  has  fiill  power  to  resume  their  allowances. 

"  In  view  to  these  wishes  being  carried  out  this  deed  of  gift  (Hib&n£ma) 
has  been  penned  : — 

Detail. 

1.    To  my  widow  „,  ...  .«.    Rs.    toa  per  mensem  in  cAsh. 

9.      t,  Rim&dhin  S\iigh  ...  ...     „      600  „        ,,      ., 

3.  ,t  Ka^Kibar  Singh  and  his  sons  ...      „     '(00  „        „     „ 

4,  Inchha  Singh  and  his  ions,  Ba  500  per  mensem  :  thus,  Ra  800  to  Inchha  Singh 

and  200  lo  his  sons. 

ff.    To  Hardatt  >Singh  and  his  brothers  and  his  eo  is  Rs.  SOO  per  mensem  in  cash. 

6.  „  Hamaraln  Singh  ...  ...      „  liK)  „  „  „ 

7.  VI  Darshan  Singh's  temple  •••  •••      „  dOO  «  i*  „ 

The  Sargaddwar  Thikurdwira  ...  ...      »,  80  »  »>  n 

The  R&jghit        .•«  „.  ...      „  so  ,,  „  „ 

The  Surajkand  ^  ...»  10  n  n  m 

8.  Certain  lands  were  also  assigned  lo  diflEerent  persons  and  objects  which  need  not 

he  detailed.' " 
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, .  When  Oudh  was  annexed  R&ja  M^  Singh  was  found  in  possession  of 
Mehdona,  the  family  property,  with  a  then  paying  j^ma,  aft^  deduction  of 
lU  66,053  n&nkar,  of  R&  1,91,174. 

He  was  &t  that  time  returned  as  a  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  50,000 
of  revalue  due  to  the  ex-king.  In  consequence  he  was  deprived  at  the 
fii-st  summary  settlement  of  his  entire  estate,  and  sought  refuge  for  a  time 
in  Calcutta  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  offering  protection  and 
convoy  to  such  of  the  Fyzabad  officials  as  chose  to  accept  it,  when  they  had 
to  flee  from  Fyzabad,  nor  did  it  prevent  him  from  procuring  boats  for  them, 
land  starling  them  safely  on  their  voyage  down  the  river. 

The  mutiny  found  the  raja  a  prisoner  in  our  hands,  and  he  was 
released  in  order  that  he  might  prot^t  bur  women  and  children.  Of 
these  proceedings  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Captain  Reid,  at  the  time 
thus  wrote : — 

'  _  *  _ 

**  Without  Raja  Man  Singh's  assistance  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible to  get  away  this  large  ilumber,  and  for  his  good  services  he  well 
deserves  our  gratitude.  I  was  always  opposed  to  the  plan  of  imprisoning 
him.  Be  was  the  only  man  who  could  have  saved  Fyzabad  aided  by  our 
treasury,  and  I  believe  he  would  have  done  it." 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  r&jd,  was  instrumental  in  saving  Mrs.  Mill 
and  other  Eiiropeans,  who  certified  t6  his  uxkiform  kindness  and  considera- 
tion. 

On  these  services  Sir  John  Lawrence  made  the  following  remarks  on  th(^ 
occasion  of  his  great  Lucknow  Darb&r: — 

"  You  have  in  my  estimation  a  special  claim  to  honour  and  gratitude, 
inasmiich  at  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny  in  1857,  you  gave  refuge  to 
more  than  fifty  English  people  in  your  fort  at  Fyzabad,  most  of  whom 
Were  helpless  women  and  children,  and  thus,  by  God's  mercy,  were  instni^ 
mental  in  saving  all  their  lives." 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  mutiny,  itah&raja  At&n  Singh  remained  in 
(Constant  communication  with  Mr.  Gubbiiis,  the  former  Financial  Commis- 
sioner,  and  Sir  Chartes  Wingfield>  who  was  then  at  Qorakhpiir,  and  he  was 
Itn  earnest  a(}vocate  for  an  advance  against  Lucknow  by  the  Oogra  and 
t*yzabad  route.  So  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  such  ia.  movement  being 
tarried  out,  he  iiever  waVeted  in  his  allegiance  to  the  British  Government^ 
but  having  previously  made  it  distinctly  known  that  such  would  of  neces- 
sity be  tile  result  if  no  such  movement  was  speedily  carried  out,  no  soonet 
did  he  heAr  that  tlie  scheme  of  an  advance  by  the  Gogra  route  had  been 
abandoned,  than  he  proceeded  to  join  the  rebel  cause  at  Lucknow. 

During  the  siege  Of  the  Residency,  althougli  the  Mahfirdja  had  com-, 
faiand  of  an  important  rebel  post,  he  was  in  frequent  communication  with 
the  garrison,  and  there  is  little  question  that  had  his  heart  been  in  the 
rebel  cause,  he  could  have  made  our  position  even  more  disagreeable  than  it 
Vas,  and  colour  is  given  to  this  belief  from  the  fact,  that  when  Lucknow 
fell,  M&n  Singh  returned  to  his  fort  of  Shdhganj,  where  he  in  turn  wotf 
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besieged  by  the  rebeb,  and  had  actually  to  be  relieved  by  a  force  under  Sir 
J9.  Grant 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  title  of  Mah&rSja  was  conferred  on  M&n 
Bingh.  The  estate  be  possessed  at  annexation  was  restored  to  him,  and  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  R&ja  of  Gronda  was  made  over  to  him  in  proprie- 
tary title  for  his  services. 

In  the  great  Oudh  controversies  that  have  for  several  years  engaged  so 
large  a  share  of  the  public  attention,  Mahdr^ja  Mdn  Singh  was  the  mouth- 
piece, as  he  undoubtedly  also  represented  the  intellect  of  the  taluqdars ; 
and  it  was  for  the  assistance  renaered  in  bringing  these  controversies  to  a 
satisfactory  clo&e,  that  he  had  so  recently  been  decorated  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty  with  the  Star  ef  India.  The  words  of  the  Viceroy  on  pre- 
senting this  decoration  were  these : — *'  MahdrAja  Man  Singh,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  England  and  India,  having  heard  of  your  good  services  in 
various  important  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Olidh,  has  thought  fit  to  appoint  you  a  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Shfihganj  family  is  but  of  yesterday.  It 
was  created  by  a  daring  soldier  of  fortune,  and  it  was  ennobled  by  another, 
who  to  courage  of  an  admittedly  high  order,  added  an  intellect  than 
which  there  were  few  more  able  or  more  subtle. 

Since  this  biography  was  sketched,  the  subject  of  it  has  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  He  diod  in  his  50th  year  after  a  protracted  illness  of 
eighteen  months,  contracted  fn  the  over-zealous  performance  of  onerous 
duties  connected  with  the  final  settlement  and  consolidation  of  the  taluq^ 
dari  system  of  Oudk 

It  is  a  temarlv^ble  circumstance  that  the  year  1870  has  proved  fatal  to 
idl  the  three  sons  of  Riija  Darshan  Singh.  Raja  Raghubarday&l,  the  second 
fion,  died  on  the  second  May,  1870  ;  Mahdrdja  Sir  Mdn  Singh,  K.C.S.I., 
the  youngest,  on  the  11th  October,  1870,  and  R&ja  Rdmadhin,  the  eldest, 
on  the  13th  November,  1870.  Of  these  the  first  mentioned  will  ever  be 
remembered  with  a  shudder  by  the  readers  of  Sleeman's  Journal,  as  the 
cruel  official  devastator  of  the  Trans-Gogra  districts.  The  latter  long  devoted 
himself  with  credit  to  the  management  of  the  family  property,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  petty  zanana  dispute  he  relinquished  the  change  and 
betook  hiself  for  several  years  to  a  life  of  devotion  at  Benares.  He,  however, 
returned  to  Oudh  shortly  before  the  province  was  annexed,  and  since  then 
the  brothers  have  made  Shahganj  a  fortified  town,  founded  by  the  uncle 
and  father,  and  which  is  situated  14  miles  south  of  Fyzabad,  their  general 
residence. 

Mah&raja  Man  Singh  has  left  a  daughter  who  has  a  son,  Eunwar  Partdb 
Kar&in  Singh,  to  whom  it  was  his  intention  that  his  fine  estate,  which  at 
present  yields  a  revenue  of  Rs.  4,32,128  per  annum  to  Government  (not 
including  the  Gonda  property)  should  eventually  descend,  but  the  will 
leaves  the  property  to  the  widow  who  is  not  the  lad's  grandmother,  and 
io  her  is  assigned  the  duty  of  finally  naming  the  heir. 
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Hie  leill  IS  in  the  following  terms  : — 


"  Whereas  my  intentions  as  to  the  nomimatlon  of  any  of  the  youths  (of  the 
fiftmily)  as  my  representative  have  not  as  yet  been  finally  matured,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  meantime  to  appoint  the  Mah&r&ni  as  representative  and 
proprietrix^  that  she,  until  such  time  as  she  may  appoint  a  representative, 
may  remain  as  my  representative  and  proprietrix,  out  without  the  power 
of  transfer.  No  co-sharer  has  any  concern  whatever  with  my  property, 
real  or  personal.  I  have  therefore  written  and  filed  this  wiU  and  testa« 
ment,  that  at  the  proper  time  it  may  take  effect.  Dated  22nd  Aprils 
1862.''    . 

The  other  brothers,  who  were  men  of  an.  altogether  inferior  stampj^ 
have  each  left  several  sons,  who  are  su{^ported  by  the  estctte. 

It  is  popularly  averred,  with  what  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  on  one, 
occAsion  Bnaia  Bakbtfiwar  Singh  intimated  his  intention  of  leaving  his  estates 
to  R'im&dhm,  his  riches  to  Rughubarday&l,  and  his  army  to  his  favourite^ 
Min  Singh.  He  was  asked  now  the  army  was  to  be  supported  without 
property  or  wealth,  and  he  is  said  to,have  replied  Tiaiuely, — "  I  am  no  judge, 
of  men,  if  he  who  gets  the  army  does  not  very  soon,  possess  himself  of  the 
estates  and  the  treasure  as  well."  Be  the  truth  of  this  story  what  it  may,^ 
the  Mah&r&ja  rested  his  right  and  title  to  the  estates  on  Raja.  Bakht&war 
Singh's  last  will  an4  testament,  a  free  translation  of  whicji  hoifi  already 
been  giTen^  \ 

The  following  letters  referred  to  the  Mahdrdja's  services  during  the 
mutiny  :— 

"  The  undersigned  being  about  to  leave  the  escort  of  Raja  Mnn  Singh, 
desire  to  place  on  record  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of  the  services  he 
has  rendered  them^, 

"  When  the  danger  of  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Pyzabad  became  itn- 
minent,  he  came  forward  of  his  own  accord  and  offered  an  asylum  to  all 
the  ladies  and  children  at  his  fort  of  Sh&hgani,  and  his  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  eight  women  and  fourteen,  children  o&  this  party  (besides 
three  others)  were  sent  there. 

*^  Shortly  after  the  enieaU  took  plqce  they  were  joined  by  their  husbands, 
and  Raja  M&n  Singh  made  arrangements  to  forward  the  whole  by  watec- 
to  Dinapore. 

"  Though  tie  party  lost  their  money  and  valuables  en  rovAe  Ctlu3  wa^ 
owing  to  an  untoward  accident  which  the  r&ja  could  not  possibly  have 
foreseen),  the  voyage  on  the  whole  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
expected,  and  free  from  the  extreme  misery  apd  discomfort  which  otheir 
jreragees  have  experienced. 

**  Without  the  personal  aid  of  the  r&ja;it  would  have  been  quite  impracti* 
cable  to  get  off  such  a  large  number  of  persons  (29).    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  under  Providence  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  our  safe  passage 
to  this  place. 

(Sd).  J.  Reid,  Capt 
A.  P.  Okr,  Uapt 
F.  A.  V.  Thurbubn,  Capt 
CtopiLPUR,  )  „    John  Dawson,  Capt 

The  2^th  June,  1857.  j  „    E.  O.  Bradfobp,  Ex.  Asst.Commr,'' 

".  This  ia  to  certify  that  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Rfija  M^n  Sinsh,  I 
%nd  my  three  children,  and  also  three  sergeants'  wives,  with  their  feinulies, 
have  been  protected,  and  our  lives,  indeed,  saved. 

"When  the  disturbance  took  place  at  Fyzabad  my  husband.  Major  }ii\\, 
Artillery,  had  made,  as  he  imagined,  every  careful  arrangement  for  the 
safety  of  myself  and  our  children,  but  by  some  mismanagement  and  unto- 
ward circumstances,  of  whioh  I  know  not  the  cause,  it  appears  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  without  me,  though  he  gave  orders  for  me  to  be  sent  for.  As  I 
and  the  children  were  hidden  and  placed  under  (on  the  night  of  the  7th  June) 
the  care  of  a  perso^i  who  had  promised  to  do  everything  that  was  needed 
but  who  proved  false  to  his  trust,  I  did  not  get  a  boat  till  Wednesday,  the  9tb„ 
and  that  was  through  other  people's  influence.  I  proceeded  scarcely  above 
a  mile  from  Gupt&r  Qh&t  when  my  boat  was  stopped  by  order  of  the 
sepoys  of  the  6th  Regiment  Oudh  Irregular  Infantry,  and  several  came  on 
board  and  threatened  to  kill  me  and  my  children  unless  I  immediately  left 
the  boat,  which  I  therefore  was  obliged  to  do.  I  was  told  that  we  should  be 
killed  if  we  remained  in  the  station,  and  the  same  &te  would  also  await  me 
if  I  took  another  boat;  however  I  determined  to  try  if  safety  could  be 
obtained  by  water,  and  engaged  a  small  boat,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  8Q 
rupees.  I  was  taken  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  there  again  threatened 
with  death  from  every  one  I  met,  as  the  Delhi  B4dsh4h  l^  given  orders 
to  that  effect  We  were  then  put  on  shore,  hurriedly  left  there,  and  all 
my  property  left  behind.  I  wandered  from  village-  to  village  with  my 
children  for  about  a  fortnight,  existing  on  the  charity  of  the  villagers, 
when  Raja  M&n  Singh  discovered  the  fact,  and  mostgenerously  took  ns  under 
his  care,  and  has  been  exceedingly  kind  and  attentive,  providing  us  with  all 
we  needed,  food  and  clothing ;  and  he  is  now  about  to  send  me  on  towards 
Oorakhpur,  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Osborne,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Paterson. 
I  most  sincerely  hope  and  trust  Government  will  amply  reward  the  R&ja 
for  his  uniform  kindness  to  all  Europe^ms ;  had  Rdja  M&n  Singh  not  pro-; 
tected  us  we  must  all  have  perished,  and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  hin^ 
{or  his  great  assistance, 

^'OuDH,  I  cc^gjj)   Maria  Mill, 

**  The  7th  July,  1857.  j  "  ^'^^  f/  ^^^^  -^^^^  ^^^^>  ^^^''     • 

Popidation, — ^The  distribution  of  racea 
BnbmftBJi  *"  Z  ti  ^^^^^^^'    in  this  pargana  is  as  per  marpfin.     The 

Kor!8?Kurmi8,  and  AhiTs  I  e      "  residents  are  mostly  agricultund,  one-half 

Musaimans  •••    7      „  of  which  are    well-to-do,  the  other  half 

Othey  castes  ...  24      „  heing  poor.     Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  houses 

m-c  tiled. 


Name, 

Souh, 

1* 

Bampar  Bbsgui 

...     650 

s. 

XgbiganJ     ••• 

...     S25 

3. 

Shibganj 

...     725 

4. 

Dir&bgaDJ,    .•• 

...     415 

S. 

Dharampor   ••• 

...     350 

6* 

...     8flO 
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Trade. — The  principal  bajsars  are  marginally  indicated,  and  trade  is  in 

the  hands  of  petty  dealers  who  appear  to 
have  few,  if  any,  transactions  beyond  tho 
limits  of  the  pargana. 

Fairs  and  shrines. — There  are  thre^ 
paltry  annual  fairs  in  this  pargana. 

(1).  Astik  — In  mauza  Purai  Birbal  a  fair  is  held  for  two  or  three  days 
in  the  month  of  Sawan,  in  connexion  with  the  feast  of  snakes  (Ndg 
Panchmi),  which  is  attended  by  some  hundreds  of  people  of  the  neighs 
bourhood  who  go  to  make  offerings  at  this  shrine. 

(2).  Sitdkwnd,-^ln  mauza  Taron  D&rfibganj  a  fair  is  held  in  Kdrtik 
and  Chait,  where  those  of  the  neighbours  assemble  who  cannot  join  in  the 
larger  half-yearly  gatherings  at  Ajodhya  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating 
important  events  in  the  life  of  R&m  Chandar.  The  tradition  is  that  Sita 
offered  sacrifice  at  this  place  on  her  way  back  from  the  wilds,  and  dug  the 
tank  in  which  the  pilgrims  bathe  to  commemorate  the  event. 

(3.)  SiimjAjtwid.— T-In  mau^  Rdmpur  Bhagan  1,000  or  1,200  peoplo 
assemble  here  the  first  Sunday  after  the  6th  day  of  Bh&don  to  com* 
memorate  the  birth  of  the  sun.  During  the  day  salt  in  every  shape  is 
eschewed,  and  a  strict  fast,  extending  even  to  abstaining  from  drinking 
water,  is  maintained  from  sunset  till  sun  rise  the  next  morning. 

PACHHOHA  Pargana— TaJmL  Shahabai>— ZKs^ric^  Hardol— Thispar- 
gana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sh&hjah&npur  district  of  the  North* 
Western  Provinces,  on  the  east  by  pargana  Shahabad,  on  the  south  by 
Pali  pargana,  and  on  the  west  by  the  districts  of  Farukhabad  and  Shah- 
jah&npur.  The  area  is  56,280  acres  or  about  88  square  miles,  divided  as 
follows : — 

CnltiTated  •.. 

Irrigated 

Unlrrigated 
Calturabld  ... 

Uocttltqrable  ••• 


••. 

•.. 

42.901 

acres. 

.*• 

••• 

13,80S 

>» 

... 

..• 

28,559 

*i 

.•« 

••« 

10.275 

M 

«M 

••• 

8,6U 

»l 

Total 

•  •• 

m 

55.280 

it 

The  soil  is  chiefly  bhir  (sandy).  There  are  two  rivers — the  Oarra 
and  the  Sunsaha  Chanab.  There  is  only  one  road  fix>m  Thatheora  to 
Farukhabad.  The  Qovemment  revenue  demand  amounts  to  Rs.  44,284-2-6. 
There  are  17  schools  and  two  post-offices.  The  population  is  30,420 ;  the 
number  of  houses  4,980. 

Pachhoha  paigana  was  in  the  Nawabi,  included  in  Pali.  In  1834  the 
pargana  was  named  "  Pachhoha  Dehat,"  and  a  tahsildar  was  appointed 
owing  to  the  defalcation  of  the  Pachhoha  zamindars.  This  tahsildar 
resided  at  Bilsar.  Pachhoha  was  formed  into  a  separate  pargana  after 
annexation.  The  village  of  Pachhoha  lies  west  of  th^  fort  of  Pali^  and 
ficnce  the  name.    The  zamindars  are  mostly  Panwars, 
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PAHXRAPUR  Pargana-^Tahsil  Gonda — District  Gonda. — This  pargana 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  pargana  Gonda,  on  the  south  by  Guw&rich,  on 
the  west  by  Hisdmpur  of  the  Bahraich  di3trict,  and  on  the  east  by  some 
villages  of  pargana  Gonda.  Formerly  it  contained  only  63,193  acres, 
divided  into  114  villages,  but  since  the  recent  survey  in  1876^14  more 
villages,  with  an  area  of  10,098  acres,  have  been  transferred  to  this  pargana 
from  Hisdmpur.  Now  therefore  the  pargana  contains  128  villages,  with 
an  area  of  73,391  acres,  or  115  square  milea  The  sur&ce  is  level ;  un- 
culturable  land  amounts  to  7,346  acres,  barren  land  to  15,026  acres,  and 
groves  cover  3,880  acres.  The  irrigated  land  ia  8>095  acres,  or  19  per 
cent.,  and  unirrigated  39,044  acrea  or  81  per  cent.  There  are  no  forests, 
within  the  limits  of  the  pargana.  There  are  no  large  rivers.  The  Tirhi, 
which  traverses  the  pargana  firom  west  to  east,  is  neither  used  for  naviga- 
tion nor  irrigation.  It  does  mischief  during  ike  rains  by  inandatiog  the^ 
villages  which  border  it. 

The  only  crop  peculiar  to  this  pargana  is  diinsi  dhdn,  which  is  sown  in- 
Bais4kh  (April)  and  cut  in  Sawan  (July).  It  is  never  in  danger  of  being 
submerged  by  the  flood,  as  it  continues  to  grow  as  the  water  rises,  so  that 
its  top  is  never  covered.  Water  is  met  with  at  6  to  9  feet  from  the  sur- 
face. There  is  no  disease  peculiar  to  the  pargana.  During  October  and^ 
November  fever  is  somewhat  prevalent. 

The  revenue  of  the  pargana  amounts  to  Rs.  98,618-2-0,  Rs.  91,328^ 
being  land  revenue  and  Rs.  2,290-2-0  cesses. 

The  pargana  is  held  chiefly  by  the  rdjas  of  Kapfirthala  and  Singha 
Chanda.  The  Bishambharpur  estate  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  Mah  rdja  Mai\ 
Singh. 

The  villages  are  thus  held : — 

Taliiqdari  •••  •••  •••  •••  S^ 

Zamindari  ,••  ...  «..  ••«  65 

Fattidari    ...  •••  ...  ...  SI 

Bhayyacbara  ...  •••  ...  6 

Total        ...       166 
Inclading  coparcenary  muhah.  "—— 

The  tribal  distribution  of  property  is  as  follows: — 


Brahmnii   ••• 

!•• 

.•• 

..» 

83 

Baia  Chhattri 

•  .• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

IS 

Kalbaos  Cbhattri 

••• 

#«• 

•  •• 

9 

Mnsalnf*an ... 

••« 

(•• 

.•• 

9 

Nanaksh&hi  faqir 

#•« 

•  t« 

M* 

8 

Chauhin  Chhattri 

••• 

••• 

•  .. 

a 

Goahiin      — 

t«« 

!•• 

••• 

9 

Jaowar  Chhattri 

!•• 

••• 

... 

1 

BairlLgi  (aqfr 

•M 

•«• 

•  •• 

1 

Kurmi        ••• 

•  t* 

..• 

••• 

1 

Total       ^      1S8  villages. 

The  total  population  amounts  to  46,990.    The  numbers  of  the  prevailing 
cartes  are  as  under :— 


Brahinaii«  .•• 

••• 

••• 

•..    7,S69 

Ahir          .M 

••• 

««• 

•M     2,566 

Kahir        ••• 

**.* 

•%• 

—    ^,6^9 

Muriia       ••• 

••• 

t«i 

...    !,05^ 
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T:r>ah 

•M 

•  •• 

«•• 

•*• 

l.f5S 

Rurnii 

t«« 

•  •• 

••• 

•>• 

l,ta^ 

GoBhiin 

••• 

t»t 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

1,43S 

Chbatlri 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,39ft 

Fathan 

•M 

•*• 

•  •• 

••• 

1,351 

DijQnia 

•  •• 

•*• 

•*• 

••• 

1«>86 

Gararia 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1,087 

Bl:arji 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

1,067 

Baoian 

••• 

•  •• 

•«l 

•  •• 

973 

Kiyath 

•  •• 

••• 

•  M 

*•• 

96S 

These  li^e  in   11,587  houses,  all  of  which   are  mud  built.       The  otily 
inaBoniy  buildings  are  four  thakurdwaras. 

As  has  been  before  said,  there  is  no  other  river  in  this  parganathan  the 
Tirhi  which  runs  only  during  the  raius.  Then  communication  is  made  by 
ferries  at  the  following  places:-—^ 

OhhotiOhit.  I    PuraHorL 

Kakarha.  •Balpui  Gbftfc. 

Sbah  Jot.  I  fKawanpar  Obit. 

There  is  hatdly  any  traffic.  There  is  a  bazar  called  Katra  in  thld 
paigana,  which  is  a  cattle  market  of  some  note. 

Village  schools  have  been  established  at  the  following  places : — 


M«  ••• 


•  •• 


60 

pupils. 

71 

»f 

48 

ft 

40 

N 

47 

>» 

33 

If 

40 

>» 

Mohamm^dpiir,  with 

Rntra  bazar  ,,  ••• 

BHLuwan  ,,  »•« 

Parsa  ^  •••  ••, 

Daboagar  ^  •••  •« 

Bartpur  „  •••  •- 

Pahirapnr  „  .«•  ••• 

Hiere  is  a  registry  o£Sce  at  Katra  bazar. 

HigiAry^ — It  is  said  that  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  district  were 
in  village  Lauda,  which  still  exists  three  miles  west  of  Paharapur.  The 
country  was  then  in  the  poesession  of  Nule  S&h,  a  Th6ru  chief.  This  was 
at  the  timte  when  Judhisntir>  the  hero  of  the  Mahabharath,  reigned  at  Has-> 
tinapur.  Some  time  after  the  Th&ru  line  became  extinct,  and  Raja  Pithora 
of  Delhi  annexed  this  country  to  his  kingdom.  On  the  fall  of  the  Hin^ 
dus  at  Delhi)  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Muhammadans,  Chhitan,  a  Brah- 
man, became  lord  of  it.  Nothing  further  is  known  till  the  end  of  the  I7th 
century  when  (1692)  Rfija  Datt  Singh,  of  Gonda,  annexed  this  country  to 
his  dominions,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pah£rapur.  Since  this  time  it  has 
remained  in  the  unmterrupted  possession  of  the  Oonda  rdjas« 

The  only  famous  battle  is  that  fought  between  Al&wal  Khan  N^zim 
and  Raja  Datt  Singh  of  Gonda»  It  occurred  at  Btipur  Qh&i,  cost  the 
life  of  the  N&zim  himself  and  thousands  of  his  followers. 


*Thifl  is  crosse^l'by  the  road  that  leads  from  Gonda  to  Bahrsmghat. 
f This  b  crossed  by  the  road  from  Ck>ronelgaii j  to  Balrftropur.    A  wooden  bridgt  is  ool/ 

kept  up  ia  the  dry  ireathcr. 
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There  is  no  religious  building  in  this  pargana  which  particularly 
l^equires  notice.  The  only  fair  is  that  held  in  Phdgun  on  Shiur&ttri  iii 
h()ndur  of  Barkhandi  N&th  Mahadeo. 

Eatra  bazar  is  the  only  place  in  the  pargana  which  has  li.  population  df 
over  2,000 

PAILA  Pargana — TahsiL  LAKHrMPUR— 2>i«h*icf  EdERi. — Pargana  Paila 
includes  the  old  pargana  of  Karanpur  which  has  lately  been  joined  to  it. 
It  now  contains  119  villages  covering  an  area  of  105  square  miles.  Th€ 
general  features  and  history  of  the  two  portions  of  the  pargana — viz.,  par- 
gana Paila  proper  and  the  old  pargana  of  Karanpur^  which  were  sepa- 
hkt^Ly  assessed,  are  as  follows : — 

Pargana  Paila  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  old  parganii 
of  Earanpur,  on  the  east  by  pargana  Eheri^  on  the  south  by  pargana 
Bas&ra,  and  on  the  west  by  parganas  Easta  and  SikandaTabad.  It  contains 
59  regularly  demarcated  villages,  comprising  a  total  area  of  32,910 
acres  or  5142  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  345  to  the  square  mile. 
The  cultivated  area  is  17,649  and  the  culturable  and  fallow  11,091  acres 
more,  or  a  total  assessed  area  of  28,740  acres,  out  of  4,170  actm  Of  the 
unassessable  area  there  are  910  acres  under  groves^  and  32  acres  still 
Released  as  rent-free  grants,  which  latter  have  now  been  separately  assessed 
at  Rs.  74k  There  skre  4,243  cultivators  and  3,419  ploughs,  being  1'24  men 
and  5'16  acres  of  cultivation  to  each  plough.  Again,  the  percentage  of* 
the  irrigated  land  is  32  from  wells  and  tanks  chiefly.  The  pargana  is 
almost  entirely  free  of  jungle ;  it  has  much  good  average  loam  and  clay  soilsi 
and  in  certain  localities  a  good  deal  of  wet  land  producing  two  crops  a  year. 
Owing  to  some  feuds  between  R&ja  Lone  Singh  and  R&ja  Anrudh  Singh  of 
Oel,  several  of  the  villages^  Atwa,  Shankarpur,  &c.,  to  the  north  of  the 
pargana  were  desti'oyed  and  thrown  oat  of  cultivation  since  1248-49  fasli, 
when  R&ja  Lone  Singh  got  these  villages  in  his  lease  under  the  Huziir 
I'ahsil.  Many  of  these  villages  were  in  possession  of  the  R&ja  of  Oel  at 
the  time.  According  to  Colonel  Sleeman's  account  ''R&ja  Lone  Singh  got 
the  lease  in  March,  1840,  and  commenced  his  attack  in  May."  The  result 
Was,  a  great  fight  occurred  between  him  and  the  Oel  r^ja  on  the  Paila  plain^ 
and  Lone  Singh  is  represented  to  have  been  beaten  back  and  Idst  some  of 
his  guns.  The  R&ja  oi  Oel  eventually  left  the  villages  he  held.  These  vil- 
lages are  now  held  by  sevei^l  of  the  gifantees,  and  are  now  oUly  beginning 
to  revive. 

In  AtWa  and  Shankarpur  and  somd  othei's  laifge  areas  are  still  waste^ 
but  rapidly  are  being  brought  under  the  plough.  The  soil  in  these  vil- 
lages is  everywhere  good. 

l?he  largest  jhil  is  at  the  village  of  Eutwa ;  it  is  a  long  narrow  deep  jhfl,  with 
high  and  sandy  banks  on  both  sides,  which  prevent  the  lands  being  irrigated 
from  it.  After  the  rains  another  jhfl  is  formed  in  the  hollow  df  sotne  low  land 
lying  between  the  villages  ef  Ilasdlpur  and  Eishanpur  on  one  side,  and 
Par&bpur  and  Sajwan  on  the  other  side.  At  certain  seasons  much  of  the 
waste  is  available  for  irrigation,  and  the  flooding  from  the  jhil  addsi 
tnuch  to  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  lands.    There  are  two   streams^ 
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which  partly  form  the  boundary  of  the  pargana,  the  Jamw&ri  on  the  north- 
east and  Sar4yan  in  the  south-west,  but  at  present  very  little  use  is  made 
of  the  water  of  these  rivers. 

Nature  of  tenwrea  and  nv/mher  of  villages. — The  following  are  the 
varieties  of  the  tenures  in  the  59  villages  of  this  pargana : — 


Talnqdari                 •» 

••■ 

83 

Decree  to  Goretiiment 

••• 

6 

Pattidari 

••• 

9 

Zamindari                ••• 

••• 

18 

69 

These  are  all  khalsa  villages ;  of  these  48  villages  were  formerly  given  over 
to  grantees.  Subsequently  GayH  Farsh&d,  grantee,  was  allowed  to  exchange 
four  villages  he  held  in  this  pargana  for  other  villages  in  the  Unao  district ; 
8o  these  and  two  others  have  been  decreed  to  Government,  the  remaining 
nine  villages  are  still  held  by  the  former  proprietors.  Faila  was  formerly 
a  part  of  Nimkh^r  pargana. 

That  portion  of  the  Paila  pargana  which  was  formerly  the  Karanpur  par-" 
gana  is  separated  from  Haidarabad  on  the  west  by  a  curious  ranee  of  low 
sand  hills,  with  s&l  jungle  along  both  bases  and  a  sucession  of  jhils ;  these 
at  Kaimahra  become  a  river  which  flows  west  and  joins  the  Kathna ;  for- 
merly probably  a  branch  of  the  Chauka  passed  down  here.  After  leaving 
these  hills  the  pargana  presents  the  appearance  of  a  flat  plain  well  water- 
ed with  liumerous  jhf  Is  and  large  wells.  Water  is  more  abundant  than  in 
Haidarabad,  but  so  is  tisar.  After  passing  the  river  Jamw&ri  the  soil  is 
lighter,  but  water  is  everywhere  plentiful  from  rivers,  jhils,  or  wells,  which 
unlike  those  of  Haidarabad  are  often  stable  enough  ibr  using  leather 
backets.  Towards  the  north  the  boimdary  is  the  Ul  for  14  miles,  but  this 
is  hardly  available  for  irrigation  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  banks. 
The  Karanpur  pargana  was  likewise  formerly  a  part  of  the  Bhiirwira, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Ahbans.  The  present  village  (Bhtur- 
w4ra)  lies  a  mile  south  of  the  Ul,  and  the  whole  way  along  the  banks  of 
this  river  to  B^pur  Qokul ;  remains  of  old  buildings  are  numerous  opposite 
Fatehpur  Karra ;  near  the  latter  place  there  are  numerous  mounds,  and 
wherever  the  earth  has  been  turned  up  large  blocks  of  carved  stone,  capi- 
tals of  pitters,  friezes,  and  architraves  have  been  discovered.     Silver  and 

Id  coins  of  the  Eanauj  series  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers. 

e  original  zamindars  are  Ahbans.  The  Bh6rw&ra  estate  was  divided 
among  the  |five  sons  of  Muhammad  Husen  Khan  mentioned  in  "  Slee- 
man's  Tour."  Siathti,  with  Kupia  Murtehar ;  belongs  to  a  familv  headed 
by  Im&m  Ali  Kh£n.  The  Janw^rs  represented  by  the  B^a  of  Oel  and 
Th&kur  of  Mahewa  seized  a  number  of  villages  between  1840  and  1850. 
Simrai,  an  old  village  on  the  bank  of  the  largest  jhil  in  the  district, 
and  several  villages  roimd  it,  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Th^ur  of 
Mahewa,  who  hskd  held  the  village  of  Karanpur  before. 

The  Karanpur  pargana  contained  60  villages  covering  an  area  of  54 

auare  miles,  principally  owned  by  the  Janw&rs  of  Kheri,  the  lords  of 
abewa  and  Ocl ;  their  occupation  is  a  recent  one, 

7 
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PAIL  A — Pargcma  Paila — TahsU  LAKHfifPUR — Digtrici  Khebi. — ^The 
town  of  Paila  is  built  on  some  hi^h  land,  looks  very  dilapidated  now»  aad 
is  nothing  beyond  an  ordinary-sized  village ;  the  residents  being  chiefly 
Brahmans,  Kurmis^  Pisis,  and  Chamfirs.  The  returns  showing  a  populi^ 
tion  of  1,613  in  817  houses.    No  trade  seems  to  be  carried  on  in  the  town. 

PAINTEPUR^— Parflfona  Mahmudabad— ToA^a  B£bi— District  SrrA- 
PUB. — This  town  lies  in  about  3  miles  west  of  the  high  road  from  Bahram- 
ghat  to  Sitapur,  which  latter  place  is  42  miles  south-east;  latitude 
27*14'  north,  and  longitude  81°13'  east 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  300  years  ago  by  one  Paint  Pil, 
an  Ahban  R&ia  of  Maholi,  and  to  have  been  named  after  him.  It  is  now  the 
residence  of  Ktfzim  Husen  Kh&n,  who  owns  estates  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  who  is  cousin  of  the  Taluqdar  of  Mahmudabad,  four  miles  o£F.  The 
population  is  5,127,  there  being  about  seven  Hindus  to  every  Musalman. 
The  only  Qovemment  building  in  the  town  is  the  school  at  which  the 
average  daily  attendance  is  70.  Paintepur  contains  1,189  mud-built  and 
but  two  masonry  houses,  one  of  which  latter  is  the  taluqdar's  residence— a 
substantial  edifice. 

The  local  bazar  is  held  on  Sundavs  and  Tuesdays ;  and  in  the  month  of 
December  there  is  a  bir  at  which  aU  the  commodities  in  ordinary  demand 
are  to  be  purchased.  The  annual  value  of  all  sales  is  estimated  at 
Bs.  1,31,060.  There  is  a  large  community  of  bankers  settled  here,  ia 
addition  to  whom,  the  Bani&n  element  is  strong  in  the  town,  which  on  the 
whole  is  flourishing  and  of  considerable  local  importance. 

PALI  Parganaf — TahaU  Shahabad — District  Habdol — A  light  sandy 
tract  in  ^e  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Shahabad  tahsil,  between  the 
Garra  and  Sendha  rivers.  On  the  east  the  Qarra  separates  it  from  par- 
ganas  Shahabad  and  Saromannagar,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  the 
Sendha  from  parganas  AUahganj  (Farukabad)  and  Katiiri.  Barwaa 
adjoins  it  on  the  south  and  Pachhoha  on  the  north.  In  an  area  of  73 
square  miles,  of  which  46  are  cultivated,  it  contains  92  villages.  In  shape 
it  is  irregularly  square,  with  a  maximum  length  and  breadth  of  nearly  IS 
and  11  miles  respectively.  Its  general  aspect  is  thus  desci  ibed  in  Captaisi 
Gordon  Young's  assessment  note  book : — 

*'  The  whole,  as  a  rule,  is  bhiir,  not  necessarily  of  one  standard,  but 
generally  light  and  sandy.  There  are,  however,  strips  of  tar&i  or  low-lying 
moi^t  lands  all  along  the  Garra,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  long  jhfls  wnicn 
intersect  the  nar^ana  from  north  to  south.  Between  these  jhfls  are  long 
high  tracts  of  bhur,  and  along  the  sidesof  the  jhils  and  between  theseridgea 
are  strips  of  tarid.  From  Pali  to  Sabjanpur  all  is  bhdr  of  the  very  sandiest, 
with  numerous  shifting  sand-hills  brought  into  position  by  any  stump  or 
scrub  which  arrests  the  eddy  and  thus  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  sand  hill.  If 
vegetation  gets  a  hold  on  the  hillock  it  is  probably  stationary  for  ever, 
otherwise  the  first  high  wind  carries  it  away  to  another  spot. '' 


mm 


*  By  Mr.  Ferrar,  C.8.,  Asilstaut  Commission er. 

t  By  Mr.  A  U.  Hariogton,  C.S.,  Asnstant  (^ommitisioner. 
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The  villages  skirting  the  Garra  though  light  of  soil  are  the  best  in  the 
parcana.  In  some  of  them  the  lands  by  percolation  from  the  river  remain 
moist  till  March  or  Aprils  so  that  irrigation  is  scarcely  required.  In 
otherSy  where  the  river  runs  between  higher  banks  and  with  a  narrower 
flood-basin,  fine  crops  of  opium,  tobacco,  and  vegetables  are  raised  along 
the  river  bank,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  a  never-failing  supply  of 
water  is  drawn  from  it  bv  lever  (dhenldi)  wells.  To  the  west  of  these 
villages^  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  three  miles,  runs  parallel  with 
the  Garra  a  belt  of  high,  dry^  uneven,  unproductive  bhiir. 

All  the  villages  in  this  tract  have  been  rated  in  the  third'or  fourth  class. 
Here  rents  are  low  and  wells  are  few.  In  some  of  the  villages  there  is 
no  irrigation  at  all  To  the  west  of  this  tract,  and  up  to  the  boundary 
stream^  the  Sendha,  breadths  of  dh&k  jungle  copiously  intersected  by 
narrow  marshy  jhils,  along  whose  edges  cultivation  is  gradually  extend- 
ing, alternate  with  treeless  ridges  of-  thinly  cropped  bhfir.  Many  of  the 
jungle  villages  are  fairly  productive  with  average  soil  and  good  water* 
sapply,  but  in  some  the  sou  is  cold,  stiff,  and  unproductive,  and  in  almost 
all  cultivators  are  still  scarce,  rents  low,  and  mischief  done  by  forest  ani- 
mals considerable..  In  the  extreme  west  of  the  pargana,  as  in  the  east 
alone  die  Garra,  a  narrow  strip  of  moderately  good  villages  fringes  the 
Benaha.  There  is  not  a  mile  of  road  in  the  whole  pargana.  Cart- 
tracks  wind  deviously  from  village  to  village.  Along  these,  except  in 
the  rainy  season,  a  light  bullock  cart  {Shikram)  can  be  driven  without 
much  difficulty. 

The  staple  products  are  b6jra  and  barley,  which,  in  the  year  of  survev, 
occupied  three-fifths  of  the  crop  area.  Wheat,  arhar,  rice,  and  gram  made 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder.  Tobacco,  opium,  and  kitchen  vege- 
table6  are  raised  princimlly  in  Pali,  Niz4mpur,  Amt&ra,  Barw&ra,  Ldn- 
naar,  and  Bharkani.  The  nodular  limestone  (kankar)  is  found  at  Morair 
and  BehtL 

Bent-rates  vary  fix>m  Bs.  10-8  and  more  per  settlement  bfgha  (fths 
of  an  acre)  on  market  gardeners'  lands  in  rali  to  nine  annas  on  the 
dry  uneven  bh6r.  Cash  rents  prevail ;  but  here  and  there  payments  are 
Still  made  in  kind. 

Sombansi  Bajputs  hold  more  than  half  the  pargana ;  Brahmans  nearly 

a  fifth ;  Muhammadans  a  tenth.     Three 
M?r^B^maii8    Z  Z    *?*     villages  have  been  decreed  to  Govem- 

P4od6  .'!!  ."!!    le      ment.   The  tenure  is  zamindari  in  56  and 

Tlrbedi  ••.  ...     54     imperfect  pattidari  in  17  villages ;  19  be- 

sSSL  :::  :::     H    long  to  the  Sewaichpur  taluqa. 

Kkyatim  (SrlUkstob)'  •*!!     5|        Excluding    cesses,    the    Government 

Ooflti4ftt8  M.  .••     1      demand  is  £9. 87,041,,arise  of  47 percent. 

GoTeiDmcnt         •••  ...     9^      ^^  ^j^^  summary  assessment.    It  falls  at 

9t      only  Be.  1-4-1  per  cultivated  acre ;  Be. 

—  0-12-8  per  acre  of  total  area ;  Bs.  10-8-5 
per  plough ;  Be.  1-13-2  per  head  of  the  agricultural,  and  Be.  1-5-1  per 
head  of  the  total  population. 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  is  28,087,  or  385  to  the  square  mile.  Hia-^ 
dus  to  Muhammadans  are  25,578  to  2,509,  malef>  to  females  16,243  to 
12,841,  and  agriculturists  to  non-agriculturists  20,298  to  7,789.  More 
than  a  fourth  of  the  Hindus  are  Brahmans ;  Cham&rs  and  Chhattris  each 
constitute  a  ninth ;  Murfios  a  twelfth  ;  Eah&rs,  Ahirs,  and  Kfs&as  predo- 
minate in  the  remainder. 

There  are  no  important  fairs.  Village  schools  have  been  established 
at  the  following  places — Pali,  Sahjanpur,  Babarpur,  Madnapur,  Sarfie, 
and  Lakmapur. 

The  only  market  is  at  Pali  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

For  some  account  of  the  past  history  of  the  pargana  see  Pali  town. 
The  qanungos  say  that  Pali  has  been  a  pargana  for  seven  hiindred  years— 
'i.e.,  smce  Shah&b-ud-din's  conquest.  It  is  probable  that  if  not  so  ancient 
as  this,  its  formation  into  a  revenue  subdivision  dates  at  least  from  the 
reign  of  Hum^ytin.  In  the  Ain-i-Akba/ri  it  is  mentioned  as  containing 
56,156  blghas,  and  as  paying  12,061,230  d&ms  of  revenue,  and  36,488 
dams  are  set  down  as  j^gir.  No  fort  is  mentioned,  but  there  was  a 
garrison  of  30  troopers,  1,000  foot-soldiers.  Ananas  (?)  are  entered  as 
the  zamindars.  Pah  originally  contained  the  whole  of  what  are  now 
parganas  Shahabad  and  Pachhoha,  and  a  part  of  parganas  Saroman- 
nagar  and  Kati&ri. 

PALI* — Pargana  Pali — TaJiM  Shahabad — District  Hardoi. — (Popula- 
tion 5,122.)  The  chief  town  of  pargana  Pali  lies  in  latitude  27°30'  north, 
longitude  79°  44'  east,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Qarra  on  the  old  route  from  Fatehgarh  to  Sitapur,  nine  miles  south- 
west from  Shahabad,  18  miles  north  from  Sdndi,  20  north-west  from  Har- 
doi, 19  north-east  from  Farukhabad,  64  west  from  Sitapur  and  90  norths 
west  from  Lucknow.  Its  general  appearance  was  thus  described  by  Gene- 
ral Sleeman  twenty-three  years  ago : — 

*'  The  road  for  the  last  half  way  of  this  morning's  stage  (along  the 
Sandi  road)  passes  over  a  good  doomuteea  soil.  The  whole  country  is  well 
cultivated  and  well  studded  with  fine  trees,  and  the  approach  to  Palee  at 
this  season  (January)  is  very  picturesqua  The  groves  of  mango  and 
other  fine  trees,  amidst  which  the  town  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gurra  river,  appear  very  beautiful  as  one  approaches,  particularly  now  that 
the  surrounding  country  is  covered  by  so  fine  a  carpet  of  rich  spring 
crops.  The  sun's  rays  falling  upon  such  rich  masses  of  foliage  produce 
an  infinite  variety  of  form,  colour,  and  tint,  on  which  the  eye  delights  to 
repose." — Sleeman  a  Tov/r,  Vol.  IL,  page  40. 

m 

The  Garra  here  is  fordable  at  RdjghSt  for  about  five  months  of  the 
year.  A  ferry  is  kept  up  at  other  times.  The  river  has  shifted  a  good 
deal  northwards  away  from  the  town  within  the  last  forty  years. 

Local  tradition  describes  the  circumstances  of  its  foundation,  but  does 
not  furnish  any  clue  to  the  derivation  of  the  name.     The  tract  of  coun- 

*  By  Mr.  A.  H.  Haringtoo,  C.S.,  AssistaDt  Commissioner  . 
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try  of  which  Pali  is  the  centre  was  conquered  from  the  Thatheraaby  the 
Sombansis  under  R&ja  S&tan  before  the  Muhammadan  conquest. 

The  name  may,  not  improbably,  be  connected  with  the  F^  dynasty  of 
Kanauj,  from  which  place  Pali  is  distant  only  34  miles. 

The  founding  of  Pali  is  placed  by  local  tradition  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  shortly  after  the  great  compaign  of  Shah&b-ad-din  Ghori, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  R&thor  dynasty  of  Eanauj.  In  those  days  the 
country  round  PaU  was  ruled  from  S&tannagar  (S^ndi)  by  the  Sombansi 
R4ja  Harhar,  sumamed  Shius&l  Deo,  son  of  R&ja  Satan.  The  office 
of  mace-bearer  at  R&ja  Harhar's  court  belonged  hereditarily  to  a 
powerful  family  called  variously  Oabrs  (fire-worshippers)  and  Eis&ns. 
They' lived  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  of  Pali  on  the  new 
ruined  site  called  S&ndi  Ehera,  and  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  a  considera- 
ble tract  lying  round  it,  known  then  as  S&ndi  Pali  These  Qabrs  (or 
Kisans)  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Ghorian  invasion  to  revolt  from  their 
prince,  and  possess  themselves  of  his  dominion.  Harhar  strove  in  vain  to 
recover  it  In  his  strait  he  despatched  Gidm  P4nde,  his  family  priest, 
to  his  brother,  a  ris&ld4r  in  the  Musalman  garrison  of  Eanauj.  At  his 
request  troops  were  sent  from  thence  under  the  command  of  Shekh 
Moin-ud-din  XJsm&ni,  son  of  H&ji  S&ldr.  The  upstart  Gabrs  were  crushed ; 
Raja  Harhar  was  restored.  Shekh  Moin-ud-din,  Giam  Pande,  and  his 
brother,  the  ris£ld&r,  were  each  rewarded  with  a  rent-free  grant  of  five 
hundred  bighas.  Settling  down  on  their  grants  they  gradually  cleared 
away  the  forest  along  the  river  bank,  and  founded  the  present  town 
of  PalL  The  Brahmans  established  themselves  to  the  north  and 
the  Shekhs  to  the  south  of  the  site.  The  former  became  the  chau- 
dhris  and  the  Shekhs  the  qizis  of  the  tract.  At  this  day  Shekh 
Moin-ud-din  is  represented  in  Pali  by  his  descendants  Shekhs 
Nazir  Ahmad,  Tajammul  Husen,  and  Qdzi  Niw&zish  Ali ;  Gi&m  P^nde 
by  Chaudhri  Hanwant  Singh,  and  the  ris&ldfir  by  Chaudhris  R&e 
Singh,  Dari&e  Singh,  and  Buddhi  Singh.  Mr.  Camegy  (I  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority)  assigns  a  much  later  date  to  the  founding  of 
the  Shekh  colony  at  Pali  under  Shekh  Moin-ud-din : — *'  There,  about 
**  1350,  really  began  the  Muhammadan  immigration.  Shekh  Moin-ud- 
**  din,  grandson  of  a  lieutenant  of  A14-ud-din  Khilji,  Governor  of  Oudh, 
**  stationed  at  Kanauj,  crossed  over  to  Pali  and  established  a  colony  which 
^  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  assimilation  of  numerous  adventurers." 
(Notes  on  Tribes,  page  66.) 

In  the  Nawabi,  from  1839  to  1854,  the  ndib  or  deputy  chakladar  of 
the  S&ndi  Pali  chakla,  or  revenue  circle,  was  stationed  at  Pali. 

There  are  five  muhallas  or  wards — (1)  the  Shekhs  quarter,  (2)  Qazi 
Sarie,  (3)  the  MaUk  and  Path&ns  quarters,  (4)  the  Maghrabi  or  western 
quarter,  inhabited  exclusively  by  Pathfins,  and  (5)  the  Hindu  town,  in 
which  Pande  and  other  Brahmans  preponderate.  The  Hindu  town  looks 
well  to  do,  but  the  Muhammadan  muhallas  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
decayed  and  impoverished  appearance.  The  resumption  of  rent-free  grants, 
and  the  loss  of  Government  service,  have  been  felt  here  as  elsewhere.  Out 
of  1 055  houses  only  32  are  of  brick.    There  are  two  mosques  and  a 
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thfikurdw&ra.     One  of  the  mosques  is  a  very  showy  florid  structure,  built 
recently  by  Ris&lddr  Imti£z  Ali,  the  principal  Muharamaclan  resident. 

A  brick  school-house  was  built  in  1865.  The  school  is  a  village  one, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  60  pupils.  There  is  a  small  mud-built 
Sarae,  which  is  repaired  annually  from  local  funds.  At  the  market  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays  grain,  salt,  vegetables,  tobacco,  and  cloth  are 
bought  and  sold.  The  only  shops  are  those  of  two  grain-  sellers,  two  confec- 
tioners and  one  seller  of  p&n-leaf.  A  little  coarse  country  cloth  is 
manufactured. 

FALIA  Pargana — TaJisU  Nighasan — District  Kheri. — This  pargana  lies 
between  the  Sarda  on  the  south  and  the  Suheli — an  old,  channel  of  the 
Chauka— on  the  north  ;  it  is  bounded  by  Nighdsan  pargana  on  the  west,  by 
the  Sh&hjah&npur  district  and  a  portion  of  Naip&l  on  the  east.  It  is  23 
miles  long  and  11  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  139  square  miles,  divided  into 
60  townships.  Of  cultivated  land  there  are  37  square  miles.  Much  of  the 
arable  land  recorded  as  barren  being  included  in  the  Government  forest, 
there  is  really  hardly  any  barren  land  in  the  pargana.  The  level  lies  gene- 
rally very  high,  quite  above  the  reach  of  inundation,  still  it  is  not  so  ele- 
vated as  that  beyond  the  Suheli  northwards,  and  the  forest  generally  con« 
sists  therefore  not  of  sdl  but  of  dhak,  khair,  and  shisham.  Up  till  50  years 
ago  the  S6rda  ran  in  the  channel  now  indifferently*  called  the  Suheli  or 
Sarju.  Into  this  fell  two  streams  called  the  Buri  and  the  Newri,  with 
its  affluent  the  Nagraur.  When  the  Sarda  changed  its  course  more  to  the 
south  past  Maraunchd  Ghat,  the  rivulets  above  mentioned  continued  to  supply 
a  scanty  stream,  which  now  does  not  cover  a  tenth  of  the  channel  formerly 
belonging  to  the  S&rda.  The  Suheli  is  a  picturesque  little  stream  running 
under  high  banks,  and  generally  fringed  with  extensive  shisham  forest;  its 
breadth  opposite  Khairigarh  is  not  above  twenty  yards.  In  some  places, 
where  the  ancient  river  scoured  deeply,  its  waters  are  deep,  dark,  and  slug- 
gish, but  it  is  generally  easily  fordable,  the  depth  not  exceeding  three  feet. 
It  is  much  used  for  rafting  timber  from  the  (jovemment  forests  to 
Bahramghat  on  the  Kauritta. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  pargana  from  Tikaulia  lies  very  high  and  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  floods,  but  much  of  it  lias  been  cut  away  recently 
by  the  Chauka.  Westward,  however,  frx)m  Tikaulia  and  Patihan  the  whole 
of  the  land  almost  is  the  alluvial  deposit  left  by  the  S&rda  in  its  various 
wanderings.  There  are  innumerable  channels,  some  dry  and  silted  up, 
others  containing  stagnant  water  and  treacherous  quicksands,  others  in 
which  tiny  streams  still  flowoverdarkquakingmud — allaregenerallycovered 
with  magnificent  crops  of  the  narkul,  a  gigantic  reed,  whose  waving  plumes 
of  pure  white  flossy  filaments  cover  acres  of  ground  surrounded  by  the  dark 
green  grasses  and  conf^rvsd.  Crossing  one  of  these  streams  at  Tikaulia  we 
enter  a  large  tract  running  up  to  the  north-west,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Khairigarh,  where  the  nver  Sarda  ran  in  the  channel  above  pcanted 
out.  Recently  it  has  been  demarcated  with  Palia  without  much  reason,  as 
the  entire  tract  belongs  to  the  Rfrja  of  Khairigarh.  It  is  an  extensive 
prairie,  edged  near  the  rivei:8  with  mie  shisham  woods  for  many  miles.  The 
traveller  on  an  ele][diant  even  will  seldom  be  able  to  see  more  than  a  few 
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yards  on  each  side,  the  grass  is  so  dense  and  lofty  that  numerous  herds  of 
nil-g&e,  spotted  deer,  and  black  buck — when  the  grass  is  shorter — range 
over  this  primeval  waste.  A  few  villages,  with  narrow,  belt  of  cultivation,  can 
be  discovered  by  means  of  a  guide;  for  such  is  the  density  of  the  vegetation 
that  the  low  lands  of  the  peasantry  are  quite  buried  in  the  prairie  grass, 
and  the  traveller  may  be  within  a  few  yards  of  a  large  village  without 
being  aware  of  it. 

The  pargana  is  not  a  healthy  one.  Even  villages,  which  are  well  situated 
on  dry  and  elevated  spots  &r  from  marshes,  seem  to  be  affected  by  malaria, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  low-lying  tracts.  But,  indeed,  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  pargana,  the  southneastern  portion,  a  belt  about  three  miles  broad 
skirting  the  Chauka  from  Marauncna  Gh&t,  really  can  boast  of  such  con- 
ditions of  soil,  elevation,  and  climate  as  conduce  to  health.  To  the  west 
fever  aud  cattle-murndn  are  frightfully  prevalent,  the  people  seem  weak 
and  emaciated,  the  cultivation  is  of  a  slovenly  type,  rice  is  the  main  crop, 
and  turxaeric  the  only  staple  to  which  any  labour  or  pains  are  devoted. 

The  population  is  20,370,  of  whom  only  1,794  are  Musalmans,  and  only 
8,877  are  females.  The  singular  disproportion  exists  in  all  the  Tardi  par- 
ganas,  and  is  quite  unaccountable.  It  is  the  most  thinly  populated  of  all 
the  parganas  in  the  district  except  Khairigarh,  falling  at  the  rate  of  only 
146  to  the  square  mile.* 

HistoT7f.-^The  proprietor  were  originally  Katehria  Chhattris,  and  a 
number  of  the  villages  are  still  in  their  possession,  but  all  are  deeply  em- 
barrassed. A  nimiber  of  Pahari  Chhattris,  relatives  of  the  Raja  of  Ehairi- 
Erh,  were  originally  lessees  under  the  Ri&ja  of  Ehot&r,  the  head  of  the 
itehria  dan.  At  the  first  settlement  for  thirty  years  (in  1839^  these  and 
othersy  who  have  occupied  a  similar  position,  were  declared  to  be  proprietors 
by  the  British  Qovemment.  Not  however  on  any  title,  real  or  pretended, 
of  their  own,  but  simply  because  the  pargana  was  a  waste  wilderness ; 
over  it  the  B&ja  of  Khot^  had  exercised  titular  authority  for  some  years. 
These  lessees  had  exerted  themselves,  and  spent  money  in  cutting  down 
the  forest  and  inducing  cultivators  to  settle  in  regions  which  were  then 
unhealthy,  and  still  more  terrible  to  the  people's  minds  as  the  haunts  of 
numerous  tigers  and  wild  elephants.  The  Suheli  river,  with  the  swamps 
on  each  side,  and  the  numerous  ancient  river  channels  above  described, 
are  still  the  haunts  of  numerous  tigers.  And  we  can  judge  how  destruc- 
tive they  must  have  been  in  former  times  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
they  cling  to  old  haunts,  now  the  resort  of  a  numerous  population.  Near 
Newalkh^r  the  forest  department  has  its  timber  dep6ts  and  saw-miUs ; 
some  famed  tiger  swamps  are  in  the  vicinity ;  notwithstaading  the  pre- 
sence ci  aimed  men,  the  bullocks  employed  in  carting  the  timber  are  con- 
stantly killed ;  numerous  bands  of  sportsmen  annually  move  against  the 
tigers,  and  in  1870  several  were  shot  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

The  following  extracts  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  people  are  taken 
from  the  assessment  report : — 

'*  The  circimistances  of  this  pargana  are  very  peculiar  as  appears  from 
the  history  already  given. 
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''  The  tenure  of  land  is  zamindari ;  there  are  no  taluqas  except  fifteen 
villages,  which  were  formerly  in  Khairigarh. 

''  The  other  landowners  are  relatives  of  the  Eatehria  lUja  of  Ehot&r,  or 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  took  farming  leases  from  the  Qovemment 
in  1838,  and  who  now  have  become  proprietors.  The  land  was  nearly  all 
waste  at  that  time,  and  these  men  were  engaged  with  as  the  representatives 
of  the  cultivating  community ;  the  terms  of  their  engagement  seem  very 
favourable,  and  they  naturally  gave  similarly  good  terms  to  the  tenants 
whom  they  represented.  The  system  of  naqahi  payment  was  introduced — 
namely,  that  the  tenant  paid  for  each  harvest,  and  if  the  crop  was  spoiled 
by  flood,  or  destroyed  by  the  forest  denizens,  the  tenant  paid  nothing. 

''  The  average  rate  paid  by  the  as&mi  is  four  annas  per  bigha  rising  to 
six  in  a  few  villages — ^that  is,  from  eight  annas  to  twelve  for  the  year;  this 
becomes  Re.  1-6  to  Bs.  2-7  for  the  jaribi  bigha  in  dufasli  land,  and  twelve 
annas  to  Be.  1-3-6  for  ekfasli.  The  local  bigha  varies  in  size ;  it  is  in  some 
places  2^  to  the  jaribi  bigha,  but  the  average  is  3^  amone  lo^  caste  as&mis. 
These  rents,  considering  the  quality  of  the  soil,  situation  of  the  paigana 
between  two  navigable  rivers,  and  density  of  the  population,  are  absurdly 
low,  and  are  due  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  really  more  resembled  those  between  state  lessee  and  share- 
holders. 

*'  I  have  repeatedly  met  as&mis  in  the  fields  who  admitted  reaping  a 
harvest  of  8-7,  and  never  less  than  5  maunds  rice  per  bigha,  and  who  were 
paying  four  annas  rent ;  now  taking  the  average  of  above  6|  kachcha 
maunds  of  18  sers,  the  whole  value  of  the  crop  at  39  sers  would  be  Rs.  3, 
the  lambardar's  share  at  f  ths  would  be  Re.  1-1-3,  and  the  Government 
share  eight  annas.  I  do  not  say  that  all  land  yields  an  average  of  6| 
maunds;  all  I  say  is  that  land  which  admittedly  does  so,  and  which  should 
pa^y  rent  of  more  than  one  rupee,  pays  only  four  annas,  there  being  very 
little  dufasli.  In  other  villages  the  as&mis  assured  me  that  whenever  the 
crop  in  unmanured  land  becomes  less  than  five  maunds  of  rice,  they 
abandoned  that  land  and  dug  up  new. 

*'  It  is  also  dear  that  the  rents  are  low,  because  the  wealth  of  the  pargana 
lies  with  the  as&mis ;  their  cattle,  carts,  jewellery,  clothes,  are  infinitely 
superior  to  those  in  the  old  Oudh  parganas.  The  lambardars,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  very  poor  and  embarrassed ;  they  receive  a  very  small 
margin,  indeed,  upon  the  Government  jama:  many  of  them  have  been  sold 
out.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  these  rents  are  wholly  abnormal,  and 
cannot  be  used  as  a  base  for  the  rent  rates  of  a  thirty  years'  settlement, 
during  which  for  the  first  time  the  lambardars,  who  were  formerly  only 
lessees,  and  fettered  by  Act  X.,  will  be  able  to  treat  their  tenants  as  they 
please :  beca'ise  they  themselves  are  at  last  formally  recognized  as  proprie- 
tors, and  the  cultivators  are  now  formally  declared  by  the  Oudh  Rent  Act 
to  be  tenants-at-will.  Indeed,  the  lambardars  have  already  commenced 
to  exercise  their  new  powers — not  by  raising  the  old  rents  upon  the 
old  staples,  but  by  imposing  disproportionably  high  rates  upon  new 
staples. 
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"  Turmeric,  for  instance,  has  either  been  introduced,  or  its  cultivation 
lani^ely  extended  since  annexation ;  in  most  villages  it  grows  everywhere  and 
will  on  poor  sandy  soil.  It  pays  one  rupee  to  twenty  annas  per  kachcha 
Ugha ;  the  as&mi  grumbles ;  he  says  that  onlv  exceptional  prices  make  it 
pay ;  but  he  holds  on,  making  up  such  losses  by  his  gain  on  cereals.  Now 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  this  turmeric  rate,  five  hundred  per  cent, 
above  the  grain  rate. 

"  Turmeric  has  only  one  advantage,  that  is,  that  wild  imimals  do  not  eat 
it,  but  really  the  danger  from  this  to  any  crop  is  a  mere  trifle — nothing  to 
what  occurs  in  Kukra,  Mail&ni,  Aurangabad,  Srinagar,  and  other  parganas. 
During  three  weeks'  residence  I  only  saw  five  nfl-gie  in  the  pargana.  In 
Srinagar  I  have  killed  seven  ia  a  morning.  Turmeric  is  a  most  difficult 
product  to  prepare,  the  expense  of  boiling  down  the  roots  is  great,  the 
value  of  the  produce  after  deducting  cost  of  preparation  is  by  no  means 
more  than  that  of  fair  crops  of  rice,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  now 
exceptional  rate  is  really  very  little  above  what  will  prevail  over  the 
whole  area,  when  the  relation  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  have 
settled  down.  Precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  any  men  who 
had  acquired  a  right  to  hereditary  tenancies  before  the  inclusion  of  the 
pargana  in  Oudh,but  hardly  any  have  claimed.  When  I  asked  the  land- 
lords why  rent  was  so  low,  I  received  complaints  of  as&mis,  of  cattle 
disease,  and  of  unhealthiness;  but  in  all  these  matters  the  pargana  is  far 
better  than  Khairigarh,  where  the  tenants  pay  much  higher  rents,  eight 
and  ten  annas  the  kachcha  bigha/' 

PALIA — Pargana  Palia — Tahsil  Nighasan — District  Khebi. — A  town 
from  which  a  pargana  derives  its  name  in  the  district  of  Kheri,  is  situated 
two  miles  nortnof  the  Chauka  river,  and  112  miles  north-west  from  Luck- 
now.  Latitude  28^26,'  longitude  SO'^ST.  There  are  two  Hindu  temples 
in  Palia.  It  has  a  market  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Articles  of  country  consumption  are  sold.  There  is  only  one  masonry 
well,  and  no  masonry  house ;  the  place  is  very  liable  to  fever,  partly  from 
the  bad  water ;  it  belongs  to  a  Kateria  Chhattri.  The  place  is  of  modern 
foundation.   Population,  4,204 — 

"*'®*  I  Minors  ...  ...  ...  704 

Females  |  j^f^^^*  ^?f^« 

PANDRI  KALAN— Pargrana  KAnuiL— Tahsil  JJifAO— District  Unao.— 
It  is  10  miles  south-east  of  the  sadr  station.  Two  miles  south  of  it  there 
is  an  unmetalled  road  between  Unao  and  Rae  Bareli  districts  through 
tahsil  Pnrwa. 

It  is  related  regarding  its  foundation  that  two  brothers,  Borhii  P^nde 
and  Hari  Pande,  Srahmansby  caste,  were  in  the  service  of  R&ja  Jai  Chand^ 
of  Eanauj,  and  each  of  them  laid  the  foundation  of  a  village,  naming  it 
after  himself  by  the  permission  of  the  rdja.  It  is  so  called  because  it  was 
founded  by  the  elder  brother.  The  soil  is  clay  and  sand  and  surface  level ; 
neighbouring  country  delightful.    There  is  no  jungle,  but  mango  trees  in 
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abundance.     The  climate  good,  water  sweet,  but  some  wells  are  brackish. 
There  is  one  temple  of  Sagrashwar  Mah&deo  here.     There  is  now  a  school 
here  numbering  75  pupils,  of  whom  71  are  Hindus  and  four  Muhammadans. 
There  are  two  markets  weekly,  but  no  fair.     Total  population,  3,852. 
Hindus  3^792,  composed  as  follows  : — 


Brabmans 

•— 

••« 

••• 

1,975 

Chbattris 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Ml. 

Kayiths... 

•«• 

*.. 

••• 

71 

Pisi     ..• 

••• 

••« 

••• 

120 

Ahirs    ... 

••• 

•** 

••• 

S65 

Other  cactes 

••* 

••• 

••• 

l,S61 

Muhammadans   60;  temples  7,  Shlwdlas   4;   platforms  dedicated   to 
Mah&deo  3. 

The  annual  sale  of  goods  in  the  bazar  amounts  to  Rs.  9,060: — 


Hoasea 

Mud-bailt 

Maaonrj 


•  ■> 

•  •• 
•  •• 


...     768 

^     749 
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PANHAN  Pargana* — TahsU  VuKWX-- District  Unao. — Pargana  Pan- 
han,  in  tahsil  Purwa,  district  Unao,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by 
pargana  Purwa,  on  the  east  by  pargana  Maur&Dwdn  and  the  district  of 
ttae  Bareli,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Lon.  Its  greatest  width  is  three 
miles  and  greatest  length  four  miles,  and  the  total  area  is  12,168  acres ; 
and  population,  according  to  census  of  1869  A.D.,  7,997  souls. 


Bindos 
Mahammadans 


... 


7.769 
ftS 


The  cultivated  area  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  area,  being 
only  5,281  acres ;  but  is  well  irrigated  ;  the  irrigated  area  being  4,227  acres 
and  the  unirrigated  area  1,054  acres.  The  land  devoted  to  cultivation  of 
rabi  crops  is  about  double  of  that  devoted  to  kharif.  The  pai^gana  com- 
prises 23  mauzas  (townships),  of  which  9  are  taluqdari  and  14  mufirad.  Of 
the  taluqdari  mauzas  (villages)  none  are  held  by  under-proprietors.  The 
nik&si  kh&m  (gross  rental)  is  at  present  Rs.  27,629,  and  of  this  Qovernment 
takes  Rs.  16,809. 

The  surffiu^e  of  the  pargana  presents  no  striking  features,  and  is  a  level 
plain  except  at  the  extreme  south,  where  there  is  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  bed  of  the  river  Lon.  There  are  no  jungles,  and  but  few  groves  through- 
out the  pargana,  but  babiil  trees  grow  plentifully  along  the  line  of  villages 
near  the  I^n  on  a  tract  of  land  where  formerly  salt  was  extensively 
manufactured.  This  trade  has,  however,  disappears  as  a  private  enterprise 
under  British  rule.  The  Lon  indicates  by  its  name  that  the  land  through 
which  it  passes  is  highlv  impr^nated  with  salt.    It  flows  firom  west  to  east 

Ssissing  the  villages  of  E&kori,  Baijuamau,  Mfrwan,  Parsanda,  Dainta, 
hagwantpur,  and  Biyilspur.  The  stream  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
river.  The  flow  of  water  is  but  scant  when  greatest,  and  the  bed  of  the 
stream  is  completely  dry  in  many  places  in  the  hot  weather.    On  the  Rae 
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Bareli  side  oi  the  pargana  and  lying  hetween  the  villages  on  the  east  of 
this  pargana,  and  the  nearest  villages  of  Rae  Bai'eli,  is  a  very  large  jhil, 
juuneid  the  Sudna  T&lab.  The  Bha^e  of  this  sheet  of  water  is  a  horse-shoe, 
the  Qonves:  side  being  towards  Panban.  This  tank  is  one  of  the  largest 
m  this  and  the  adjoining  pargana  on  the  Bae  Bareli  side.  It  is  well  stocked 
with  sanar,  parhan^  sahri,  and  other  fish. 

The  history  of  this  pargana  is  meagre.  The  earliest  known  occupants 
were  the  Bhars,  one  of  whose  rajas  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Pann, 
and  to  have  ouilt  the  town  of  Panhan,  giving  it  his  name.  The  remains 
of  an  old  fort  are  discernible  in"  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Panhan,  and 
are  said  to  be  the  remaiins  of  the  ancient  Bhar  stronghold.  About  1,600 
years  ago  S41iv&han  came  with  his  army  to  Shiurdjpur  in  the  modern 
district  of  Fatehpur^  and  Jialted  there  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges.  Abhai 
Chand  Bais  and!^  his  brother,  Pirthi  Chand,  were  with  Salivahan.  The 
former  advanced  and  crossed  the  Ganges,  attacked  the  Bhars,  and  defeated 
them  at  Panhan.  Abhai  Chand  added  other  dominions  to  his  conquest, 
.    and  Panjhan  formed  part  of  the  large  domain  known  as  Baiswara. 

PANHAN  Village-' Pargana  Panhan — Tahsil  Purwa — District  Unao. 
— ^Panhan  lies  24  miles  south  of  Unao  on  the  country  road  form  -Unao  to 
Kae  Bareli.  The  river  Lon  runs  two  miles  to  the  north.  The  town  was 
founded  2,200  years  ago  by  the  Rdja  Pann,  chief  of  the  Bhars,  from  whom 
it  derived  its^name.  It  is  well  situated  among  groves,  good  water,  and  fertile 
soiL  A  celebrated  faqir  named  Muhammad  Shah  resided  here.  There  is  a 
vernacular  school  attended  by  about  50  boys.  Fairs  are  held  in  January 
and  March  in  honour  of  Muhammad  Shah,  each  attended  by  about  4,000 
people.  Sweetmeats  made  at  this  place  are  remarkable.  Population  is 
2,7/8,  of  whom  800  are  Brahmans  and  130  Musalmans.  There  are  two 
temples  to  Mahddeo  and  one  to  Debi.  The  sales  at  the  fairs  amount  to 
Rs.  24,000  annually. 

X^titade  •««  m.  ...    se^'as' north, 

Lopgitade  ,••  ...•  f-    SO^'bi' eaat. 

PAHiCaPUR  XTA*—Pairgama  OvwAniOR—TahaU  BBQAKQAm— District 
GoNDA. — ^A  very  large  straggling  village  in  ihe  Guw4rich  pargana  on  the 
country  road  betwe«i  Nawabganj  and  Colonelganj,  26  miles  from  the 
former,  and  10  from  the  latter  market,  and  15  miles  south-west  of  Gonda. 
Adjoining,  and  in  fact  making  one  village  with  it  is  Ata.  and  the  joint 
population  is  returned  at  7,107.  It  is  almost  entirely  Hindu,  and  contains 
no  remaikable  cartes  or  religions ;  on  the  boundary  of  the  two  villages  is 
a  flourishing  school  where  rather  over  a  hundred  boys  imbibe  instruction 
in  Hindi,  Urdu,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  algebra  and  euclid. 
The  houses  are  almost  without  exception  of  mud,  and  in  Paraspur  itself  is 
a  small  bazar^  open  twice  a  week  for  the  wants  of  the  neighbouring  rus- 
tics, and  acting  as  a  dep6t  for  as  much  of  the  export  produce  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages  as  does  not  find  its  way  to  one  of  the  larger  bazars.  The 
town  was  founded  nearly  400  years  ago  by  Raja  Paras  Ram  Kalhans,  the 
only  surviving  son  of  the  ill-starred  chieftain  whose  destruction  iby  the 
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Gogra  wave  has  been  recounted  in  the  district  article.  His  descendant, 
the  present  Raja  of  Parfispur,  and  chief  of  the  Kalhans  of  Guw&rich,  still 
resides  in  a  large  mud-house  to  the  east  of  the  village.  The  B&bu  of  Ata> 
representative  of  a  younger  branch,  and  with  a  separate  estate,  lives  in 
Xta,  a  nnme  accounted  for  by  the  following  curious  legend.  Bibu  L&l 
Suh,  the  first  of  his  branch  of  the  family  was  out  hunting  near  Paraspur, 
he  met  a  faqSr  eating  what  appeared  to  be  carrion.  The  holy  man 
pressed  him  to  join,  and  his  repugnance  yielded  to  hunger  and  a  dread  of 
the  curse  which  was  promised  to  his  refusal.  To  his  surprise  it  turned  out 
to  be  excellent  wheat  flour  (Xta),  and  at  the  faqir's  bidding  a  pot  full  of 
the  deceptive  flesh  was  buried  under  the  doorway  of  the  fort  which  Lfil  Sdh 
was  building. 

PARASRXMPUR.— Par^rana  PATTi^TaMl  PxTn— District  Partab- 
GARH.  This  place  was  founded  by  Parasr&m,  a  Qosh&in.  The  road  from 
Bela  to  Bddshdhpur  passes  a  mile  from  this  village.  It  is  six  miles  from 
Bela  and  close  to  the  river  Sai.  There  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  fort  here 
belonging  to  Madan  Singh  Bftis,  a  subject  of  the  great  Gahilwar  Riga 
Manik  Chand ;  he  revolted.  Alha  and  IJdal  were  sent  against  him  ;  the 
R&ja  seized  and  imprisoned  them  ;  but  their  wives  Sona  and  Blola  raised 
a  force,  conquered  the  R&ja,  and  released  them.  There  is  a  temple  of 
Chauharja  Debi  here,  at  which  cocks  and  pigs  are  sacrificed.  There  is  a 
fair  in  honour  of  Chauhfirja  Debi  at  which  about  6,000  people  assemble. 
Population  329. 

VABlARPargana. — Tahsil  Vis ao — Districl  Unao.— Thispargana  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Safipur,  on  the  east  by  pargana  Unao,  on  the  south  by 
Sikandai^ur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ganges,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Cawnpore  district  of  the  North -Western  Provinces.  The  pargana  is  nine 
miles  long  by  five  broad,  and  its  area  is  36  square  miles  or  23,040  acres, 
divided  into  4^  mauzas  or  townships.  The  soil  is  chiefly  loam  and  clay, 
and  the  pargana  produces  wheat  and  barley  of  the  first  quality.  The  prin- 
cipal stream  is  the  Kalydni,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges.  Water  is  found 
82  feet  from  the  surface.  There  are  many  acres  of  groves,  chiefly  of  mahua 
and  mango.  There  are  three  bazars.  Salt  earth  is  to  be  found  in  small 
quantities.  There  are  two  lakes  in  the  pai-gana,  viz.,  Mahna,  beside  the 
village  of  Pariar,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
Bhedeona,  in  the  village  of  the  same  name,  about  a  mile  square.  The 
principal  village  is  Pariar  on  the  Ganges,  which  is  held  sacred  by  the 
Hindus,  and  is  separately  noticed.  The  land  revenue  amounts  to 
Bs.  29,403,  which  gives  an  assessment  of  Re.  1-4-6  per  acre. 

The  tenure  is  as  follows  :  — 


Taluqdari 

••• 

••• 

*•• 

••• 

],6£9  acres 

ZamlDdari 

t«a 

•  •• 

••• 

M« 

13,676    „ 

Paitidari 

.•• 

.•» 

.«• 

•  •■ 

7,769      „ 

The  population  is  15,717.  of  whom  8,173  are  males.  The  people  are  poor, 
and,  as  a  rule,  involved  in  debt.  The  principal  fair  is  that  held  on  the 
Kirtiki  Piiranmashi  at  which  100,000  people  assemble. 
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Tiadition  rebates  that  there  was  foin.erly  a  jurgle  here.  In  the  Tret  a 
Yog,  or  second  age  of  the  worl(f,  Lachhman,  by  order  of  his  brother  B6ja  £  6m 
Chandar,  of  Ajodhya,  turned  out  Rini  Sita  on  this  land ;  hence  the  name 
of  the  pargana  from  the  Sanskrit  word  "  Parhar/'  to  turn  out,  or  let  go— 
i.e.,  divorce — ^afterwards  corrupted  into  Pariar.  In  595  A.H.  (1187  A.D.), 
Hewanchal  Singh,  a  Dikhit  ThILkur,  came  here  with  an  army  from  the 
north,  conquered  the  Lonias,  then  zamindars  of  the  pargana,  and  foimded 
the  village  of  Pariar.  In  1785  A.D.,  28  villages  were  taken  from  Sikandar- 
pur  and  Safipur  and  formed  as  pargana  Pariar. 

PARIAR— /^argrawa  YxniiLR—Tahsil  Unao — District  XJnao. — Lies  in  Lati- 
titude  26''44'  north,  longtitude  80^*22'  east  to  the  north-west  of  Unao,  at  the 
distance  of  14  miles.  An  unmetalled  road  connects  it  with  Rasiilabad.  The  . 
river  Ganges  runs  past  the  village  towards  the  south.  There  is  a  lake  by 
name  Mahna  near  this  village.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  given  in  the 
paigana  article.  Rup  Singh,  B&chhil,  was  a  man  of  note  here  in  the  time  of 
Miftn  Almus  ^i  Khan.  He  built  a  fort  and  a  gani  or  walled  bazar  at  this 
place.  A  tahsildar  resided  here  during  the  Nawabi.  There  is  one  general 
market,  and  a  cloth  market  twice  a  week  in  Daulatganj.  There  is  now  no 
sarae,  thana,  or  tahsiL  There  is  no  jungle  near.  The  climate  is  good.  The 
population  amounts  to  2,593,  of  whom  Brahmans  are  as  many  as  638,  and 
Husalmans  only  117.  There  is  a  great  bathing  fair  on  the  Kdrtiki  Piiran- 
mashi,  attended  by  100^000  souls.  The  market  and  fair  realize  about  1,522 
nipees  only.  There  are  589  mud-built  houses  and  two  masonry.  There 
are  six  Hindu  temples. 

Tradition  relates,  when  R&ja  Rdm  Chandar  was  performing  the  sacrifice 
called  Ashwamed  Jagg,  he  loosed  the  horse  Shy&mbaran,  and  announced 
that  whoever  caught  it  would  thereby  simify  a  wish  to  make  war  ^ith 
him.  Kus  and  Lav,  the  sons  of  the  raja  himself,  seized  the  horse  in  the 
jungle  of  Pariar,  igid  thereupon  a  great  fight  ensued.  In  a  temple  at 
Panar  there  are  to  be  seen  up  till  the  present  time  a  number  of  arrow  heads 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  contending  parties,  and  they  are  also  some- 
times picked  up  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  is  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Sri  B61kaneswar  Nith  Mahfideo  on  the  Ganges  built  by  Lav  and  Eus^ 
and  one  to  J&nkiji  or  Rfini  Sita. 

PARS  AND  AN— rorgrana  Gorinda  Pabsandak — Tahdl  MoRis— District 
Unao. — ^Parsandan  is  12  miles  southof  Jhalotar  Ajgain  and  14  north-east 
of  Uni^>.  In  the  king's  time  it  was  headquarters  of  the  pargana  of  the 
same  name,  but  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  Parsandan  has  been 
joined  to  pargana  Gorinda,  and  made  a  part  of  tahsil  Moh&n.  A 
metalled  road  from  Lucknow  to  Cawnpore  passes  through  this  part  of  the 
country.  There  is  nothing  certain  known  about  the  date  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  foundation.  It  is  said  that  in  early  days  there 
was  a  dense  jungle  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  heroic  Paras  RiLm,  the  sixth 
incarnation  of  tne  deity,  performed  his  penances  here;  date  unknown. 
There  were  some  traces  of  his  place  of  worship  left  which  induced  R4ja 
Ugrasen  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Jumna,  and  he  cleared  the 
jungle,  and  founded  the  present  town.    It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
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name  from  having  been  the'residence  of  Paras  BAm.  The  soil  is  principally 
clay.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety  of  hill  and  hollow  round  this  town. 
There  is  no  jungle.  Gimate  healthy  and  water  good.  Some  500  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  contest  between  Himmat  Singh,  ancestor  of  the 
present  possessors,  and  the  Subahdar  of  the  king  of  Delhi.  There  are  still 
ruins  of  an  old  fort  built  by  Himmat  Singh.  The  population  is  divided 
as  follows : — 


JBtindut. 

MusalmanM, 

Total. 

Brahman 

1 

None. 

1,04S 

Chhattris 

...       64 

Koris 

•••     lOS 

Ahfre 

••*      178 

Otliers 

...     70S 

Tottl        ...  1,048 


There  ar  191  mud-built  houses. 


Latitude  ...  •••  •••    t6o4S'  north. 

Longitude        •••  •••  .^    80o46'     east. 

PARSHXDEPUR  Pargana^TahsU  Salon— Di«<ric<  Rae  Barell— This 
pargana  formerly  in  the  Partabgarh  district  lies  north  of  the  Sai ;  its  area  is 
fifty-four  square  miles  or  84,691  acres.  The  population  is  33,037  or  612  to 
the  square  mile,  almost  entirely  Hindu — 3,722  are  Brahmans,  2,811  ar^ 
Chhattris,  5,576  are  Ahirs.  (Jhhattris  hold  forty-two  out  of  the  sixty 
villages.  The  Kanhpurias  are  only  fifty-two,  showing  that  they  have 
recently  spread  into  this  pargana ;  tne  Qautams  are  2,350. 

There  are  sixty  villages  now  in  Parshadepur  held  as  under  : — 


Gantams 

*•• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

14 

Einhparias 

••• 

*•• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

fS 

Mubammadans 

.*• 

••• 

■  •. 

•  •* 

... 

6 

Brahmans 

••• 

••• 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

S 

Othen   .., 

••. 

••• 

... 

•  .. 

... 

7 

Jungle  grant  y'l 

Ilages 

tM 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

2 
60  villnges. 

This  pargana  had  no  existence  as  such  till  about  1190  fasli 
(A.  D.  1783) ;  it  was  part  of  the  Nasirabad  pargana  given  in  Jagir  to 
the  Bah6  Begam.  In  her  tenure  Parsh&depur  and  Ateha  were  constituted 
as  parganas.  Another  account  gives  Sikandarpur  as  the  old  name  of  this 
pargana,  and  Pars,  a  Bhar  chief,  is  said  to  have  called  it  Parshfidepur. 
The  Bhars  were  driven  from  here  as  firom  other  places  by  Muhammadans, 
whose  traces  are  found  in  the  names  of  villages  as  Rashidpur,  Mohl-ud- 
dinpur,  and  Dil&warjpur,  &c.  The  Pathanswere  ejected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  Kurmiy  named  D&si,  who  it  is  said  became  a  Moslem,  and 
Skining  influence  at  the  court  of  Delhi,  acquired  a  grant  of  the  pargana. 
&3i  was  himself  killed  and  succeeded  by  some  Gautam  Rajputs,  who 
are  still  in  the  pargana  represented  by  Rfie  Mahipal  Singh,  Taluqdar  of 
B&ra,  and  other  owners  of  six  independent  villages. 
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The  place,  Parshadepar,  is  really  the  mingled  villaffe  sites  of  some  four 
villages — mz.,  R&mpur,  Ahora,  Launsari,  Songna,  and  Shah&bpur.  There 
is  no  village  called  Parsh&depur.  A  force  used  to  be  quartered  there 
under  the  native  government  of  Oudh.  When  the  country  was  annexed 
Salon  was  the  name  given  to  a  district,  and  the  headquarters  were  placed 
at  Eashwapur  in  this  pargana  on  the  bank  of  the  river  SaL  Upon  the 
mutiny  breaking  out  the  civil  officers  went  to  Rfija  Hanwant  Singh's  fort 
of  K&]&k£nkar^  and  thence  to  AUahabad.  The  Nfiin  taluqdars,  true  to 
their  character  of  pestilent  marauders,  signalised  themselves  by  seizing 
the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  mutiny  to  plunder  right  and  left. 

PARSHXDEPUR— Parflrona  Parsh/depur— TaA«iZ  SajjO^— District 
Ra£  Barell — ^This  place  was  founded  by  a  Bhar  chiefs  Raja  Pars,  on  the 
road  to  Salon.  The  river  Sai  flows  a  mile  to  the  south ;  it  is  twenty  miles 
from  Rae  Bareli.  It  is  alleged  that  the  name  of  this  place  was  Sikandar- 
pur  in  ancient  days.  The  population  is  4,319,  of  whom  the  Hindus  are 
2,645  and  Musalmans  1,674.  There  are  48  masonry  houses,  five  temples  to 
Mahfideo,  six  mosques,  three  im^b&ras,  and  one  vernacular  school.  There 
is  a  bfiz&r  called  Khuddganj  ;  the  annual  sales  amount  to  Rs.  5,000. 

PARTABGANJ  Pargana — TahsiL  Nawabganj — District  Bara  Banki. — 
This  pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  villages  of  the  Fatehpur  tahsil, 
on  the  east  by  villages  of  the  Rim  Sanehi  Ghat  tahsil,  on  the  south  by 
pargana  Satrikh,  and  on  the  west  by  pargana  Nawabganj.  Its  area  is 
fifty-six  square  miles  or  35,751  acres.  The  cultivatea  soil  amounts  to 
24,288  acres,  the  culturable  to  3,776  acres,  and  the  barren  to  6,339 
acres.  The  irrigated  area  amounts  to  10,212  acres  and  the  unirrigated  to 
15,296.  The  Kaly&ni  skirts  the  pargana  on  the  north  and  east.  Its  length 
within  the  limits  of  the  pargana  is  about  six  miles.  This  stream  does 
neither  good  nor  harm.  Water  is  met  with  at  from  six  to  twelve  feet.  The 
metalled  road  to  Fyzabad  passes  through  this  pargana.  There  are  no 
manufactures  of  any  note.  The  land  revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  64,293-1-6, 
falling  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  2-5-1  per  arable  acre.  The  fi^ty-four  villages  of 
this  pargana  are  held  under  the  following  tenures  : — 


Taloqdarl 

••• 

••t 

••• 

«•• 

••« 

S« 

Zamindari 

••• 

••« 

••• 

<•• 

••• 

15 

PaUidari 

•t« 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

18 

Total  ...     54 

The  pargana  is  held  by  Rajas  Sarabjit  Singh  and  Farzand  Ali  Khan, 
Chaudhrain  Sdhib-un-nisa,  Hakim  Karam  Ali,  W&jid  Husen,  Ghul&m 
Abbis,  N4ipal  Singh,  and  Amjad  Husen.  The  population  amounts  to 
38,556,  thfe  high  castes  number  as  many  as  6,000 ;  other  castes  number  as 
follows  :— Ahirs  3,139,  Kahars,  2,304,  Nd6s  889.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Partabganj,  Safdarganj,  Rasauli,  TJdhauli,  and  Mdlpur.  There 
is  a  post-office  at  Ss^darganj.  Police  posts  are  at  Jalalpur  and  Maktaura. 
There  is  no  registry  office.  A  fair  held  at  the  end  of  As&dh,  in  honour  of 
Ndg  Deota,  at  mauza  Machhad,  is  attended  by  about  11,000  persons  ; 
milk  and  rice  are  offered.     The  pargana  takes  its  name  from  the  principal 
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town.    In  ike  vUl&ge  of  Hndra  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  king's 
men  and  tbe  Mahmudabad  taluqdar. 

TARTABQANJ—thrgcma  Partaboanj— ToA^Z  Nawabganj— iJwerioi 
Bara  Bakki. — ^This  market  town  lies  in  latitude  26*^5'  north,  longitude 
81^20'  east,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  east  of  Nawabganj  on  the  Pyzabad 
road.  It  was  founded  on  the  land  of  Rasauli  village  by  R&e  Partab 
Singh,  a  royal  official,  about  150  years  ago.  The  market  days  are 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  This  ganj  was  verjnprosperous  during  the  Nawabi, 
but  now  it  presents  the  aspect  of  decay.  Tliere  are  two  large  jhfls  close 
to  the  village  which  in  the  season  are  covered  with  ducks,  &c. 

Dh&n  Singh,  a  banker,  built  a  masonry  tank  and  wells  here  during  tbe 
Nawabi.  Since  then  M&tidin,  Halw6i,  has  constructed  a  maBonry  tank 
on  tbe  road  side  at  a  cost  o^  Bs.  10,000.  There  is  a  branch  simool  at 
this  place. 
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CHAPTER  L 
PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

PodtioQ— Bcmndariet— Area  and  population — General    aspect^Soil— Fertility— Water 
— CKmate-^RaiDfkll — ^Nataml  drainage— Preralent  diBeases— Vegetation — Rirera— 
Watershed— Lakes— >  Animals* 

Ihsition.— The  Partabgarh  district  lies  between  81*^24.'  and  82^29'. 
of  east  longitude,  and  25''  33'  and  26°  10'  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
having  an  extreme  length  of  70  miles,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  41  miles. 
The  area  is  1,444  square  miles,  the  population  7,82,681  souls.  It  is  at 
an  average  sdtitude  of  300  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  no  moun- 
tains. 

Bau/nda/rie8. — It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  conterminous  district 
of  Sultanpur,  of  which  the  adjoining  parganas  running  from  west  to  east 
are  Ametni,  Tappa  Asl,  and  Chdnda,  on  the  west  by  the  parganas  of  Salon 
and  ParshJdepUr  of  Rae  Bareli.  The  Ganges  running  south-east  and 
dividing  Oudh  from  the  Allahabad  district  of  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
is  the  boundary  of  the  district  as  far  as  the  village  of  Jah&nabad.  This 
adjoins  the  village  of  Kadwa  in  the  Allahabad  district.  Here  the  bound- 
liry  line  takes  a  north-east  direction,  and  runs  up  very  irregularly  to  the 
Qumti  river,  conterminously  with  the  Allahabad  and  the  Jaunpur  districtis 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces.  The  Gumti,  across  which  lies  the  Alde- 
mau  pargana  of  Sultanpur,  forms  the  boundary  for  four  miles  only. 

Thus  the  district  adjoins  the  districts  of  Sultanpur  and  Rae  Bareli  in 
Oudh,  Fatehpur,  Allahabad,  and  Jaunpur  in  the  North-Westem  Provinces; 
its  area,  internal  divisions,  and  population  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table. :— 
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This  statement  is  taken  from  the  censns  report,  and  does  not  quite  agree  with  later 
catcalations,  the  details  of  which  are  not  proourahle. 

The  present  district  of  Partabgarb  tben  contains  three  tahsils  and 
seven  parganas.  Up  to  1869  the  district  contained  nine  parganas — namely. 
Salon  and  Parshtidepur — in  addition  to  those  in  the  foregoing  table.  The 
area  in  acres  was  11,09,072. 

Correctian  in  area. — This  total  of  acres  gives  a  superficial  area  of  1732*8, 
or  in  round  numbers  1733  square  miles,  showing  an  increase  of  nine  square 
miles  over  the  area  given  by  the  settlement  survey.  The  error  in  that 
calculation  being  the  result  of  the  omission  of  the  areas  of  the  jungle  grant 
estates  which  were  surveyed  by  the  revenue  surveyor,  but  were  not  mapped 
by  the  field  survey  establishment.  The  jungle  grants,  as  they  are  styled  m  the 
records,  lie  in  parganas  Partabgarh  and  Salon  only.  They  constitute 
twenty-eight  mauzas,  of  which  twenty-three  belong  to  the  latter  pargana 
and  five  to  the  former.  All  these  small  estates  were  formed  almost 
entirely  out  of  waste  lands  appertaining  to  certain  villages  confiscated 
in  1 859.  The  cultivated  areas  having  been  conferred  in  reward  on  various 
loyal  subjects,  the  uncultivated  portion  was  stripped  from  the  villages,  and 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  waste  land  grants. 

Under  the  recent  territorial  re-distribution  of  the  fiscal  divisions  of 
Oudh,  the  Partabgarh  district  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  four  tahsils, 
the  two  parganas  of  Salon  and  Parsh^depur  having  been  transferred  to  the 
adjoining  district  of  Rae  Bareli,  and  the  Ateha  pargana  (which  with  the 
other  two  made  up  the  Salon  tahsil)  having  been  added  on  to  the  Kunda 
tahsil.  By  the  loss  of  these  two  parganas  the  area  of  the  district  is 
diminished  by  280  square  miles  and  347  mauzas ;  the  former  population 
was  936,053. 

Present  jurisdiction  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Partabf^arh. — The 
present  jurisdiction,  therefore,  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Partabgarh 
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extends  over  an  area  of  1,444  square  miles,  embracing  2,214  mauzas,  with 
a  population  of  782,681  souls.  In  point  of  magnitude  the  Partabgarh 
district  now  stands  eleventh  of  the  twelve. 

General  aspect. — The  general  aspect  of  the  Partabgarh  district  is  that 
of  a  richly  wooded  and  fertile  champaign  country.  The  ordinary  dead  level 
is  here  and  there  relieved  by  gentle  undulations,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
livers  and  rain  streams  by  ravines  and  broken  ground.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  the  district  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges 
is  perhaps  more  densely  wooded  than  other  parts.  In  places  may  be  seen 
unculturable  lisar  and  reh  impregnated  plains.  These,  however,  do  not 
extend  over  any  considerable  area.  For  the  most  part  rich  and  varied 
cultivation,  with  magnificent  groves  of  mango,  mahua,and  other  trees  com- 
bine to  form  a  pleasing  landscape,  into  which  the  neatly  built  villages  and 
hamlets  of  the  population  enter  with  na  small  effect. 

BoiZ. — The  soil  of  the  district  is  light,  but  at  the  same  time  very  fertile. 
The  prevailing  soil  is  known  by  the  name  of  •*  dumat" — i.e.,  two  earths. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  argil  and  silica  in  thorough  combination.  Dumat 
degenerates  into  the  poor  sterile  stuff  known  as  "bhtir,"  where  the 
sand  too  largely  preponderates  over  the  mould.  Such  localities  are  the 
uplands  near  the  Ganges,  Sai,  and  Gumti.  The  stiff  and  rich  loamy  soil, 
styled  "  mati&r,**  is  in  this  district  to  be  found,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  swamps  or  jhfls.  In  such  places,  where  there  is  a  sufficiently 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  rain  water,  magnificent  crops  of  wheat  and 
sugarcane  may  frequently  be  seen;  but,  unlike  the  ordinary  soil  of  the 
district,  considerable  labour  and  strong  cattle  are  required  to  prepare  the 
land  for  the  seed. 

Fertility. — The  soil,  though  fertile,  bears  evidence  of  exhaustion  through 
want  of  manure  and  fallow  seasons.  The  latter  condition  has,  I  fear, 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to  successful  farming  by  the  agricul- 
tarist  of  this  district.  The  root  of  the  existing  complaint,  that  the  present 
yield  is  not  equal  to  that  of  former  times,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  under  the 
native  rule,  a  field  was  seldom  tilled  for  more  than  two  or  three  years  in 
succession.  In  the  third  or  fourth  year,  a  plot  of  waste  was  broken  up 
(on  which  a  nominal  rent  only  was  assessed),  while  the  old  land  was 
allowed  to  lie  fallow.  A  succession  of  rich  harvests  was  the  consequence. 
Now,  however,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  number  of  the  cultivators, 
and  the  proportionately  enhanced  demand  for  land,  caused  by  the  closing 
to  the  country  of  the  outlets  of  military  service,  feudal  retainership,  and 
the  many  other  occupations  incidental  to  the  native  dynasty,  competition 
steps  in  and  prevents  the  resting  of  a  single  acre.  With  respect  to  manure, 
I  think  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  value  is  discernible ;  at  the'  same 
time  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  procure  than  formerly. 

Water. — ^The  water  obtained  from  the  wells  is  for  the  most  part  sweet 
and  good.  In  several  villages,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  brackish  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  saline  properties  of  the  circumjacent  sali- 
ferous  lands.  It  is  in  these  villages  that  the  finest  and  most  luxuriant 
tobacco  is  grown,  genorally  on  old  village  sites.  It  is  asserted,  and  I 
believe  not  without  truth,  that  in  certain  wells  in  which  the  water  is  ordin- 
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arily  sweet,  a  change  is  sometimes  perceptible,  the  water  fpc  a  season 
becoming  brackish,  but  subsequently  resuming  its  normal  condition.  This 
may  possibly  be  attributable  to  subsoil  percoUtion,  after  the  ab^rption  of 
large  quantities  of  surface  moisture ;  but  the  solution  of  the  problem,  if 
problem  there  be,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  analyst. 

Water  supply, — Abundance  of  water,  both  for  irrigation  and  domestic 
purposes,  exists  as  a  rule  throughout  the  district.  The  exceptions  are 
ordinarily  in  localities  bordering  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  n&las,  where, 
owin^  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  subsoil,  mud  wells  are  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  the  building  of  masonry  wells  is  attended  with  consider- 
ably greater  expense  than  elsewhere.  There  are  no  less  than  9,947  masonry 
wells  in  working  order  at  the  present  time,  of  which  3,146  have  been  con- 
structed since  the  annexation  of  the  province.  This  represents  an  aver.^ 
age  of  between  three  and  four  wells  to  eaqh  village  in  the  distriot.  Mud 
wells  are  innumerable,  and  are  sunk  annually  as  required,  the  cost  being 
trifling.  The  average  depth  at  which  water  trickles  is  25  feet.  The 
range  of  distance  varies  from  11  to  80  feet. 

GlimoUe,  temperatv/re, — ^The  climate  of  the  Partabgarh  district  is  oom- 
paratively  temperate,  and  is  decidedly  salubrious.  The  maximum  heat  ia 
the  hottest  months  is  less,  I  believe,  than  that  experienced  in  the  adjacent 
district  of  Allahabad  to  the  south  of  the  (Janges ;  while  the  climate  of  the 
cold  season,  which  ordinarily  extends  from  the  15th  October  to  the  15th 
March,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  surpas&ed  by  any  climate  in  Europa 

The  readings  of  the  thermometer  in  1869  shows  a  mean  range  of  29*7 
degrees,  and  for  the  following  year,  1870,  a  mean  range  of  30*1  degrees. 
Taking  both  years  together,  the  maximum  range  was  43  degrees  in  April, 
1870,  and  the  minimum  range  17  degrees  in  August,  1870,  the  same  year 
exhibiting  both  extremes. 

Rain/all. — The  average  for  1864-1868  inclusive  was  36  inches;  the 
average  of  the  twelve  years  ending  with  October  1st,  1875,  has  been  37*3 
inches ;  three  years  have  shown  drought,  1864,  1868,  and  1873;  three  have 
shown  excessive '  rainfall ;  only  two  have  had  the  moderate  rainfall,  35  to 
46  inches,  which  when  properly  distributed  generally  results  in  a  bumper 
crop. 
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The  aocompanyuig  table  exhibits  the  raiDfall  for  the  laet  two  years  of 
drought,  1868  and  1873.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  rainfall  was 
not  scanty ;  the  distribution  was  capricious  and  unusual,  and  there  was  no 
rain  during  the  individual  months,  in  which  it  is  much  needed  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes*  There  are  four  rainfalls,  each  of  which  must  be  propitioxis 
to  secure  a  good  harvest.  First,  the  June  rains,  the  former  rains  as  they 
may  be  called;  In  1873,  there  was  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  not  enough 
to  moisten  the  earth  for  the  plough  and  to  water  the  early  rica  Second^ 
the  main  monsoon,  which  commences  in  July  and  ends  at  the  beginning 
of  October.  This  was  sufficient  in  both  years,  but  the  fall  in  September,. 
IS73«  was  only  6*6  inches,  and  it  ceased  too  soon — viz.,  on  September  15th. 
Thirdly,  the  latter  or  October  rains,  which  are  re(^uired  to  water  the  late 
lice,  and  moisten  the  land  for  the  winter  ploughmgd ;  these  were  wholly 
deficient  in  botih  years.  Fourthly,  the  January-February  rains,  which 
were  wholly  wanting  in  1869,  and  in  1874  were  under  half  an  inch. 

Speaking  broadly,  then  the  rains  commenced  well  in  1868,  badly  in  1873. 
They  ended  with  a  good  fall  in  1868,  but  too  soon :  in  1873  they  were 
scanty  for  the  last  month,  and  ended  still  earlier  in  September.  So  far 
1873  was  much  worse  than  1868 ;  then  there  was  absolutely  no  rain  in 
either  year  from  October  till  January.  In  February,  there  was  no  rain 
in  1869,  and  not  quite  half  an  inch  in  1874  : — 
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Natural  drainage, — The  large  admixture  of  sand  in  the  soil  of  this 
district  favours  a  rapid  absorption  of  moisture.  At  the  same  time,  a 
large  share  of  the  superabundant  water  is  carried  off  by  rain-streams, . 
some  of  which,  when  swollen,  assume  formidable  dimensions,  and  acquire 
a  very  considerable  velocity.  Thus  the  district  may  be  said  to  possess  an 
excellent  natural  drainage,  which  no  doubt  exerts  a  highly  favourable 
influence  on  its  general  salubrity. 

Prevalent  diseases. — Of  purely  endemic  diseases,  intermittent  fever, 
skin  diseases,  and  ophthalmia  are  perhaps  the  most  common.  In  the  cold 
season  of  1868^1869,  the  district  suffered  from  an  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
which  was  immediately  followed*  by  a  severe  and  general  outbreak  of 
cholera.  These  epidemics,  if  they  did  not  originate  in,  were  doubtless 
rendered  more  virulent  by,  the  aeath  and  distress,  which  resulted  from 
the  total  failure  of  the  autumn  harvest  of  1868,  and  the  partial  failure  of 
the  spring  crops  of  1869.  The  intermittent  fever  above  alluded  to  is 
most  prevalent  at  the  dose  of  the  rainy  season,  and  generally  disappears 
with  the  thoroughly  cool  weather  and  westerly  winds  of  November. 
While  attributabk  to  malaria,  the  disease  is  doubtless  kept  alive  by  debi- 
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litating  influences,  such  as  a  trying  exposure  to  alternate  cold,  damp  and 
hot  sun  ;  the  constitutions  of  the  poorer  classes  being  at  that  season  un- 
aided by  sufficiently  stimulating  nouiishment 

Vegetation. — There  is  no  lack  of  vegetation  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Trees,  both  large  and  small,  low  brushwood  and  grasses  abound.  The 
fine  umbrageous  groves  of  the  mango  and  mahua  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  often  the  growth  of  centuries,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
traveller  with  admiration.  It  was  at  one  time  apprehended  that  these 
old  trees  were  in  many  places  falling  under  the  axe,  without  at  the  same 
time  any  attempt  being  made  to  replace  them  by  fresh  plantations.  This 
led  to  the  subject  being  taken  up  by  district  and  settlement  officers. 
The  result  of  my  enquiries  in  this  district,  extending  over  nearly  three 
years,  is  highly  re-assuring.  The  wooded  area,  so  far  &om  being  dimin- 
ished, is  gradually  extendmg. 

The  mango  (Magnifera  Indtca). — Of  cultivated  trees  the  mango  largely 
preponderates.  In  the  Kunda  tahsil  and  the  Ateha  pargana  mahua  grovep 
are  numerous. ;  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  district  it  is  the  exception  to 
meet  with  a  grove  of  any  other  tree  but  the  mango.  It  is  largely  planted 
by  all,  and  has  hitherto  been  most  religiously  preserved  by  the  Hindus. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  trees,  which  they  are  taught  to  regard  as  sacred.  They 
are  brought  up  to  consider  as  a  meritorious  act  the  planting  of  a  mango, 
but  the  cutting  down  or  destruction  of  it  as  a  species  of  sacrilege.  This 
feeling  is,  however,  losing  force  amongst  them  ;  several  instances  having 
recently  come  under  my  notice  of  high  caste  Hindus  felling  their  mango 
trees,  and  selling  the  timber.  The  sale  of  mango  groves  also  is  far  more 
common  than  it  was  a  short  time  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  propagation  con- 
tinues to  outstrip  the  destructive  agency ;  and  as  the  operation  of  the  latter 
is  very  gradual,  no  very  appreciable  difference  as  regards  the  removal  of 
the  older  trees  will  be  apparent.  The  wood  of  the  mango  is  of  a  light  colour 
and  soft.  It  is  largely  used  for  building  and  for  fiieL  It  is  also  employed  for 
a  variety  of  common  purposes.  In  building,  the  wood  of  the  mahua  is, 
however,  greatly  preferred  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  being  more  lasting 
both  in  respect  to  the  ravages  of  insects  and  the  action  of  wet.  The  fruit 
of  the  mango  ripens  in  May,  and  is  in  season  until  September.  It  is 
extensively  consumed  by  all  classes,  and  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest.  As  a  further  inst^tnce  of  the  gradual  change  of 
ideas  in  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day,  I  may  mention  that  the  firuit  of 
the  mango,  the  sale  of  which  was  formerly  almost  unknown,  has  now 
become  a  regular  market  commodity.  Zamindars  and  taluqdars  alike,  many 
of  them  no  longer  entertain  the  slightest  repugnance  to  turn  their  orchard 
produce  into  money. 

The  mahua  (Bassia  lati/olia). — ^As  previously  stated,  the  mahua 
is  principally  found  in  the  western  half  of  the  district  The  flower 
withers  in  March  and  April  and  drops  from  the  tree  during  the  night. 
It  is  then  collected  and  carried  away  in  baskets.  Of  this  tree  Mr. 
King  writes: — *' There  are  found  to  be  in  the  four  tahsils  the  large 
number    of  434,570    mahua    trees.    These  represent  a  valuable    pro- 
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perty,  and  as,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances,  I  have  not  assumed 
uiem  as  an  asset  of  revenue,  I  look  on  them  as  a  considerable 
resource  in  bad  years  and  other  times,  upon  which  the  malguzar  can  fall 
bacL  If  we  assume  every  tree  to  produce  twenty  '  sers'  of  dried  flower, 
this,  at  the  price  at  which  mahua  has  sold  for  the  last  four  years — viz., 
1 J  maunds  per  rupee — ^would  represent  a  sum  of  Rs.  1,44,856.  It  is 
laigely  used  for  the  distillation  of  spirit,  and,  when  plentiful,  is  given 
to  cattle.  As  a  rule,  the  mahua  crop  is  not  good  save  once  in  three 
years.  The  seed  of  tbe  mahua  (which  succeeds  the  flower  from  which 
the  spirit  is  made),  is  extensively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  for 
boming;  and  the  failure  of  the  mahua  crop  is  usually  followed  by  a 
high  price  of  oil  throughout  the  year  in  which  the  failure  occurs." 

The  tamtarind  (Twmarindua  Indica)  and  other  trees. — ^That  most 
graceftil  and  beautiful  tree,  the  tamarind,  is  everywhere  common,  toge- 
ther with  the  shisham  (Dalbergia  sissoo),  the  tun  (Gedrela  tifOna),  siras 
{Acacia  speciosa),  j^mun  {Eugenia  jamholana),  g61ar  {Ficvsi  racemosa), 
aod  nim  (Azadirackta  Ivdica).  It  is  dotted  about  throughout  the  groves 
of  the  district.  The  wood  of  the  tamarind  is  used  for  fuel  only.  The 
jiimun  and  giilar  come  in  most  usefully  in  the  construction  of  the  "  niwdr" 
or  wooden  supports  of  masonry  wells.  The  wood  of  the  shisham  and  tun 
are  expensive,  and  are  only  accessible  to  the  wealthy  few.  The  latter  is 
highly  esteemed  for  furniture,  and  the  former  in  the  manufacture  of 
bullock  carriages,  or  "  bahaJs"  as  they  are  called.  The  nim  is  prized  for 
its  medicinal  properties.  Its  seeds  yield  an  oil  which  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
therapeutic,  although  the  poorer  classes  bum  it  in  their  houses.  The 
disagreeable  odour  it  emits  is  its  principal  drawback.  The  wood  of  the 
nim  is  somewhat  soft,  but  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  small 
articles  of  domestic  use.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  "  nfm-ka-miswdk"* 
or  famous  native  tooth-brush,  which  is  said  to  exert  so  beneficial  an  effect 
on  the  enamel  of  the  Indian  ivory  ?  From  the  older  trees  there  exudes 
at  times  large  quantities  of  sap  of  exceedingly  bitter  taste.  This  is  care- 
fully collected  by  the  people,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  boils  and 
other  skin  eruptioDS. 

The  kathal  or  jack  fruit  tree  {Artoearpua  integrifoUa)  and  other  fruit 
trees, — ^The  kathal  or  jack  fruit  tree  occupies  a  high  rank  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people.  The  fniit  is  much  sought  after,  and  in  the  season  the 
price  varies,  according  to  the  size,  from  two  pice  to  one  rupee  each.  Other 
fruit-bearing  trees — such  as  the  barhal  (Artocar'pue  lakoocliay),  shahtfit  or 
mulbeny  {Moras  Indica),  bel  (jEgle  marmelos),  karaunda  {Garissa  caran- 
das),  and  ^mla,  or  as  it  is  commonly  pronounced  aonla  f  {Phyllantlms 
emblica) — are  all  more  or  less  common;  while  the  orange,  lemon,  guava, 
pomegranate,  and  other  finer  fruits,  find  a  place  only  in  the  gardens  of 
the  wealthier  zamindars  and  residents  in  large  towns. 


*  Mr.  EUiott,  ill  hia  chronicles  of  Oonao,  mentionB  a  carioas  circuoistaiioe  in  connection 
with  this  subject' vis.,  that  the  Kaikwir  is  alone  of  all  lUjput  clans  forbidden  the  use  of 
the  Dim  tooth-brash. 

t  Also  called  I'hillaQthus  emblica.  of  the  nataral  order  Buphorbiacese. 
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Trees  of  wild  and  indigenous  growth. — ^Of  purely  indigenous  trees,  the 
pipal*  {Ficns  retigiosa),  bargad  {Ficu^  Indioa),  pnkar  {FicuH  vimom),  amil- 
t&s  {Ccufsiajistula),  chilbil  {Ulmus  vrUegrifolia),  kachndr  (BatiMnia)^ 
bak^n  (ifrfiaa2»daracfe),sahijna  or  horse-radish  tree  {Moringa  pterygo- 
apernui),  sihor,  of  stunted  growth  (Trojjida  attpera),  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  wood  of  the  pipal  is  chiefly  used  as  fuel  in  brick- 
kilns. The  resin  or  gum,  which  exudes  from  the  bark,  is  collected  and 
manufactured  into  ths  "ch6ris"  or  bracelets  wcm  by  native  women. 
Elephants,  camels,  and  other  animals  browse  on  the  leaves  of  the  pipal 
and  bargad.  The  glutinous  substance  found  inside  the  seed-pod  of  the 
amilt&s  is  a  very  old  and  much  valued  medicine  in  the  hakim's  pharma^ 
copoBa.  The  chilbil  yields  a  white  pretty  looking  wood,  which  is  some- 
times used  for  making  plough  bullock-yokes ;  but  it  is  fragile,  and  in 
consequence  but  little  esteemed.  The  kachn^r,  when  in  full  blossom, 
affords  a  beautiful  spectacle,  while  the  flowers  emit  a  fragrance  which  is 
almost  overpowering.  The  natives  pluck  the  buds  just  before  they  burst 
into  flower,  and  eat  them  either  raw  or  prepared  as  a  condiment.  The 
bakain  and  sahijna  call  for  no  particular  remark  beyond  that  they  are 
exceedingly  ornamental  trees.  The  leaves  of  the  sihor  are  consumed  by 
the  cattle,  who  regularly  strip  off  the  smaller  branches,  and  thus  no  doubt 
cause  the  tree  to  bear  that  close-cropped  stunted  appearance  which  it  does. 

Dhak  {Butea  frondosa)  and  r&s  (Adhatoda  vaaica)  brushwood, — 
The  small  patches  of  jungle  which  are  now  left  in  this  district  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  dhak  and  r6s  brushwood,  interspersed  with  the  thorny 
makoe  (Solanum  nigrum),  dehra,  wild  karaunda,  and  sihor.  Around  most 
of  the  old  forts  of  the  taluqdars,  these  thorn  bushes  were  grown  so  thickly  as 
often  to  form  a  dense  and  impenetrable  thicket  for  several  hundreds  of  yards. 
The  dh&k  sometimes  shoots  up  into  a  large  tree.  I  recently  came  across  one 
which  was  not  less  than  40  feet  high.  The  root  of  the  dh&k,  or  "  chheol"  as 
it  is  also  called,  furnishes  a  coarse  fibre,  wherewith  ropes  are  manufactured. 
Buffaloes  are  fed  on  the  leaves.  The  riis  is  extensively  employed  in  the  cons- 
truction of  the  fascine-like  supports  of  mad  wells.  The  smaller  branches  are 
exceedingly  pliant,  and  are  worked  round  and  round  in  a  sort  of  neat  triple 
plait.  The  leaf  is  held  to  possess  high  qualitien  as  a  manure,  and  is  scat- 
tered over  the  fields  just  before  the  rainy  season  commences.  It  is  then 
worked  into  the  soil  with  the  plough,  and  left  to  decay  with  the  moisture, 
and  form  mould.  As  fuel  it  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  process 
of  boiling  down  the  cane  juice,  and  is  collected  into  large  heaps  some 
days  prior  to  the  cutting  down  of  the  sugarcane. 

The  bamboo  {Bambusa  arundinacea). — ^The  bamboo,  though  to  be 
met  with  in  abundance  in  this  d^'strict,  can  hardly  I  think  be  said  to  be 

*  In  his  chronicles  of  Oonao»  Mr  C.  A.  EUiott,  C.S.,  writes:— ^'Tbere  are  five  sacred  trees 
among  the  Hindus— the  'pipaV  the  *g(ilar,'  'hsrsiid/  '  p4kar/ and  noango.  Of  these 
the  *p!pal'  is  far  the  most  reverenced.  AgoodHinln,  who  on  a  journey  sees  a  'pipal' 
tree  on  his  road,  will  take  oit  his  shoes  and  walk  round  it  from  right  Co  left  (pardachna), 
and  repeat  thi9  Terse — 

**  Mule    Bramha.    tnche    Bishan,  Sikha  Rddr  Maheshdran,  sir    madhe  basat    Ganga, 
plltre.  p4tre  Dew&n4m,  Brichh  R&j  numastnt*^. 

<*  The  roota  are  Bramh«,  the  bark  Vishun,  the  branches  are  the  Mah&deos. 

"  In  the  bark  lives  the  Ganges,  the  leaves  are  the  minor  deities, 

"  liail  to  thee,  king  of  trees  I " 
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indigenous  to  it.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  province  it  forms,  I 
believe,  extensive  jungles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  prized  natural  products  of  the  country.  To  attempt 
to  detail  its  various  uses  would  be  tedious.  For  thatching  purposes,  for 
banghy  poles,  in  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  and  baskets,  and  for  many 
other  common  purposes,  it  possesses  a  special  value. 

The  wild  aloe  (Aloe  apicata)  {Agave,  vivipara). — The  khetki  or 
"  h&thi  chingir,"  one  of  the  aloe  tribe,  is  now  chiefly  grown  as  hedges  to 
keep  out  cattle.  It  yields  a  strong  fibre,  which  was  formerly  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  rope  and  qoarse  matting.  Where  hemp  (san)  is 
procurable,  however,  the  aloe  is  at  a  discount,  as  the  process  of  mfiJ^ing 
rope  and  matting  from  the  former  is  far  easier  than  from  the  latter.  In 
the  district^  jail  many  of  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  turning  the  aloe 
to  account  in  the  manner  abovementioned,  as  tolerably  hard  labour  is 
demanded  to  beat  out  a  certain  amount  of  fibre  in  an  allotted  time. 

The  senhur  (Epicarpua  ortentales)  and  other  plants. — The  senhur, 
a  plant  of  the  euphorbia  tribe,  also  forms  excellent  hedges  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cattle  trespass  and  for  the  protection  of  young  trees.  It  is  every- 
where common.  The  madar  (CalcUropis  Hamiltoni)  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  ill-favoured  weed ;  but  it  has  its  uses  notwithstanding,  for  valuable 
medicinal  properties  akin  to  those  of  the  ipeca,cuanha  plant  are  ascribed 
to  it.  That  queen  of  poisonous  plants,  the  dhatura  (Dhatura  alba)* 
with  its  lovely  bell-shaped  flOwer,  is  but  too  common  in  the  district. 
Although  it  possesses  so  evil  a  reputation,  it  is  permitted  to  flourish 
unmolested  up  to  the  very  doors' of  the  houses.  The  flower  of  the  "  har- 
singhdr"  {Nyctanthes  arbor  triatis)  is  carefully  collected  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  after  which  it  is  steeped  in  water  and  simmered  over  a  slow  fire, 
when  it  produces  a  brilliant  yellow  dye*  This  dye  is  not  so  much 
esteemed,  however,  as  that  yielded  by  the  cultivated  "kusam"  orsafflower. 

The  palm. — There  are  but  few  palm  trees  left  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  gradually  died  off,  or  been  cut  down,  and  have  not  been 
replaced.  Some  fine  trees  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  neighourhood  of 
Manikpur.  The  Khaj&r  or  date  falm  {Phoenix  syJ/veatris)  and  the  tar 
(BorassTia  fiabelliformia)  are  the  only  two  varieties  known  to  this 
district. 

Orassea. — Of  grasses  and  ridges  there  are  several  varieties.  Those  most 
esteemed  are  the  dfib.f  (the  sweetest  and  best  of  all,  and  which,  when 
carefully  tended,  is  equal  to  English  lawn  grass),  the  janewar,  the  mothd,  J 
the  senwei,  the  danura,  and  the  makraili,  of  prostrate  grasses.  The 
senwei  and  danura  come  up  and  are  reaped  with  the  rice  crop.  Of 
standing  grasses,  the  sarpat,  the  sentha,  the  g&ndar,  or  tin,  the  k^a,  and 
the  kus  are  the  best  known  and  most  useful. 


*  The  '*  k&la  dhatura"  {Datura  fastuosa)  is  also  to  be  met  with,  but  is  not  so  common. 
It  is  the  more  powerful  poison  of  the  two. 
t  Scientific  oame  AgrasUo  linearis. 
X  Scientific  name  Cyperus  rotundua. 
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Tlte  aarpat  (Saccharwm  nwonja). — The  "  sarpat"  grass  is  chiefly  found 
along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  sides  of  the  Sai 
and  other  streams.  It  delights  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  attains  to  a 
considerable  height  in  the  cold  weather.  When  in  full  flower,  in  the 
month  of  November,  it  is  highly  ornamental.  The  uses  to  which  this 
grass  is  put  are  numerous,  and  it  forms,  where  grown  to  any  extent^  a 
really  valuable  property.  Each  plant  possesses  three  separate  parts,  each 
part  being  known  by  a  distinctive  name,  and  applied  to  a  different  use. 
The  leaf  or  blade  is  called  sarpat,  and  is  used  for  thatching.  The  upper 
and  tapering  portion  of  the  stem,  for  about  three  feet  or  so,  is  incased 
within  three  wrappers  or  sheaths.  This  goes  by  the  name  of  sirkl,  and 
comes  into  use  in  the  manufacture  of  winnowing  fans,  sieves,  &c.,  and  for 
the  coverings  of  carts  in  the  rainy  soason.  The  wrappers  or  sheaths  are 
called  "  munj,"*  and  of  these  when  thoroughly  dried  and  beaten  out, 
twine  and  matting  are  extensively  prepared.  Lastly,  the  flower  even 
comes  into  play,  being  tied  into  bunches  and  figuring  b&  the  domestic 
broom. 

The  g4ndar  or  tin  graaa  {Andropagan  muHoafitm)f  and  the**Kd8o" 
{Andiapoya  muticatum). — From  the  root  of  the  g^ndar  or  tin  grass  is 
obtained  the  scented  fibre  called  "  khas,"  of  which  the  cooling  apparatus 
known  by  the  name  of  tatties  are  made.  The  upper  joint  of  the  culm  of 
this  grass  is  styled  "  sink"  and  from  it  are  manufactured  numerous  small 
articles  of  domestic  use^  such  as  fans,  grain  baskets,  &c.  The  tin  or 
leaf  is  called  the  sarpat,  also  used  for  thatching  purposes  ;  but  is  greatly 
preferred  to  the  latter  being  thicker  and  more  impervious  to  wet.  The 
k&sa  is  a  less  esteemed  grass.  It  is,  however,  made  into  coarse  string 
occasionally. 

The  ku8  grass, — The  kus  possesses  no  practical  utility  that  I  am  aware 
of.  A  blade  of  kus  grass  is  made  the  accompaniment  by  Hindus  of  any 
gift  offered  to  a  Brahman.  In  the  month  of  October  (Kudr),  when  the  Hindu 
head  of  the  family  makes  his  yearly  oblation  of  water  to  his  ancestors,  he 
always  makes  a  point  of  wearing  on  the  third  finger  of  each  hand  a  ring 
made  out  of  kus  grass ;  and  it  is  this  kus  grass  which  has  given  the  name 
to  the  tenure  known  as  "kushast  shankalp,"  the  literal  meaning  of  kushast 
being  through  the  medium  ofkus^l 

Rivera. — The  rivers  of  the  district  are  the  Sai,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Gumti. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Sai,  which  traverses  four-fifths  of  the  length  of 
the  district.  This  river,  which  is  never  perfectly  dry,  rises  in  the  Hardoi 
district  in  Oudh,  and  running  through  that  and  the  adjoining  district  of 
Rae  Bareli,  enters  Partabgarh  between  the  Partabgarh  and  Eunda 
tahsils,  and,  with  innumerable  sinuosities,  maintains  a  south-easterly 
course  through  the  Partabgarh  into  the  Patti  pargana,  where  it  leaves 
the  district  and  enters  Jaunpur.     It  is  finally  united  to  the  Gumti  some 

♦  The  munj  of  the  "  khajhwa,"  a  species  of  *•  sarpat"  pecaliar  to  the  hanks  of  (be 
Gangen,  is  of  no  use  whatever. 

t  Pallaria  ziraina  of  Linn aus.— -Vide  Drury'a  plints  of  India,  p.  ,18. 

%  KuB  grass,  hoMt,  the  hand,  the  grass  passes  from  one  hand  to  another,  as  does  the 
tenure,  hence  the  name. 
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twenty  miles  south-east  of  the  town  of  Jaunpur.  The  Sai  runs  chiefly 
between  high  banks  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  country.  It  seems  probable  that  this  depth  was  greater  for- 
merly, as  the  quantity  of  soil  carried  into  the  river  is  very  great,  and 
must  be  gradually  raising  the  bed  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  regular  working  of  the  annual  rains  in  the  alluvial  lands  of 
the  Qangetic  vaUey,  to  bring  the  surface  irregularities  of  the  soil  to  an 
uniform  level,  must  have  struck  every  one  who  has  been  for  any  length 
of  time  conversant  with  that  part  of  the  country.  This  river  is  navi- 
gable in  the  rains,  as  is  also  the  Gumti  all  the  year  round. 

The  Qumti  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Patti  pargana  for  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles  only,  quite  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  district, 
where  it  abuts  on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  district  of  Sultanpur. 
To  the  south-west  again,  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction,  flows  the 
Ganges,  separating  the  lands  of  parganas  Mtoikpur  and  Bihdr  from  the 
neighbouring  North-Wes.tem  Provinces  territory,  for  a  distance  of  some 
forty-four  ^miles.  It  leaves  the  district  at  a  village  named  Jahfoabad, 
in  the  Bih&r  pargana,  about  eighteen  miles  above  Allahabad.  The  two 
rivulets— called  the  Chop  and  the  Du&r — empty  their  contents  into  the 
Ganges. 

Watershed, — Regarding  the  watershed  of  the  district,  Mr.  King  writes;  — 
"  Nearly  the  whole  o{  the  wateriihed  of  the  district  lies  towards  tne 
river  Sai,  which  is  thus,  in  the  rains  a  considerable  stream.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  several  tributary  riVulets,  among  which  the  Gogra,  Lon, 
Sakami,  Bakl&hi  from  the  south,  and  the  Udepur  and  Mangapur  n&las, 
the  Chamrowa  and  Puraiya,^  the  n&las  at  Diwanganj  and  Parhat,  and 
thePili  nadi  from  the  north,  are  the  most  considerable.  The  district  is, 
in  fact,  the  basin  of  the  Sai  river.  It  is  not  till  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ganges  is  reached  that  the  watershed  lies  towards 
the  south." 

Lakes, — There  are  many  natural  lakes,  mostly  small  and  more  usually 
known  as  jhOs  or  tanks ;  but  some  are  of  considerable  area,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  rains  measure  some  miles  in  circumference,  and  cover  large 
areas  with  shallow  water.  The  lakes  of  Behti,  Nanera,  and  Rohenia  are  the 
most  considerable  of  these.  The  surface  accumulations  of  water  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  district,  but  are  seldom  found  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  SaL  The  drainage  afforded  by  these  rivers 
naturally  causes  a  scouring  of  the  top  soil,  and  this,  carried  on  through  cen- 
turies, has  now  removed  much  of  the  loamy  4epo8it  which  formerly  covered 
with  a  uniform  coat  the  surface  of  the  Uangetic  valley.  The  sand, 
which  underlies  the  loam  at  no  great  depth,  is  unable  to  retain  the  water 
which  is  carried  off  through  the  soil  into  nalas  and  ravines  whence  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  streant  Wh^re  the  clay  or  loam  exists,  the  water  is 
retained,  and,  as  said  above,  thfe  is  pretty  fairly  distributed  over  the  dis- 
trict in  wide  and  shallow  lakes.  To  attempt  to  deepen  these  considerably 
would  be  to  defeat  the  purpose  they  now  serve,  for  if  the  excavation  were 
continued  to  the  sand  that  lies  below,  the  whole  of  the  water  would  pa»s 
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away  into  the  earth  and  be  lost ;  they  average  about  three  feet  deep^  but 
are  practically  of  no  use  for  navigation  or  transport. 

Wild  a/nvnuda, — It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  many 
wild  animals  in  a  district  so  highly  cultivated ;  nevertheless  wolves  still 
exist  in  the  ravines  and  grass  nalas,  and  frequently  commit  depreda- 
tions on  the  flocks  of  the  shepherds.  Their  numbers  are  yearly  diminishinff, 
and,  with  the  continuance  of  the  imperial  grant  for  their  destruction,  will 
soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  the  last  ten  years  256  wolves 
have  been  destroyed,  while  the  total  sum  paid  in  rewards  has  amounted  to 
Bs.  740.  For  a  full-grown  animal  from  Bs.  3  to  6  are  allowed,  and  for  a 
cub  Re.  1  only.  Of  enemies  to  cultivation  may  be  mentioned  the  nfl-g^e, 
wild  cattle,  pig,  and  monkeys.  These  last  are  to  be  seen  in  most  large 
groves,  and  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  killing  them  entertained  by 
the  Hindus,  their  numbers  remain  constant.  They  are  exceedingly  mis- 
chievous, and  their  devastations  extend  from  the  time  the  seed  is  put  into 
the  ground  until  it  is  ripe  for  the  sickle.  Nil-g&e,  wild  cattle,  and  pig 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  grass  or  kachh&r  lands  on  the  borders 
of  the  Ganges.  They  occasion  very  considerable  damage  in  those  villages 
which  are  within  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles  from  the  river,  and  travelling 
as  they  do  in  large  herds,  a  night's  work  is  often  attended  with  serious 
loss  to  the  cultivator.  Snakes  are  not  numerous.  From  January,  1865,  to 
the  end  of  1869,  only  255  appear  to  have  been  killed  for  the  Government 
rewards,  which  amounted  to  Rs.  56-13-0. 

Oame, — There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  small  game  in  the  Partabgarh  dis- 
trict, consisting  principally  of  the  hare,  pea-fowl  (Pavo  cristatus),  grey 
partridge  (Ortigomis  pontixviana),  common  snipe  (Gallinago  gallinula), 
large  grey  or  European  quail  (Coturnix  coromandelica),  the  bush  quail 
(Perdicula  combryensis),  together  with  several  varieties  of  geese  and  ducks. 
The  black  partridge  (Francolinas  vulgaris)  is  a  comparatively  rare  bird, 
and  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  sarpat  and  k&sa  grass  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges. 
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CHAPTER  II.* 
AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Vegetable  firoducte-  Cultiration  and  produce,  fibres,  indigo  and  cotton,  p&n  gardens — 
TaJ  and  jhil  produce— Harrest  -  Rotation  of  crops — Agricnltural  implements — 
Knemies  of  produce  Agricuitnral  operations — Irrigation— Manure — Cattle,  sheep,  and 
g-ats  -HenU— uiFtributioD  of  land— Agricultural  labour-  Village  establishment — 
Statement  of  prices — Fi^h -^Bazars  and  marbR — Fairs,  bathiog  places,  and  shrines— Maoa- 
fsciores — l^ade  and  traffic    Ferries,  roads,  and  bridges. 

Vegetable  products, — Under  this  head  will  be  noticed  more  or  less  briefly 
the  ordinary  cereals,  millets,  pulses,  and  oil-seeds.  The  only  dyes  which 
are  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Harsinghfir  referred  to  in  the  last 
chapter,  are  the  kusam  (CarthaTnua  tiTtctoriubS),  which  is  sown  with  the 
spring  crops;  haldi  or  turmeric  {Cv/rcvmha  longa),  chiefly  grown  by 
Muraos  amongst  other  garden  stuffs  ;  and  indigo  (Jndigofera  tiTictoria), 
sugarcane,  poppy,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  the  fibres;  sanai  {Grotalaria  jv/nr- 
da)  and  patwa  {Hibiscus  cannaMnua)  complete  the  liSt  of  the  crops 
ordinarily  cultivated  in  this  district. 

Wheat, — ^The  white  and  the  red  wheat  are  both  grown  in  these  parts. 
There  are  two  species  of  the  former — the  spike-eared  and  the  awnless. 
These  both  go  by  the  name  of  "  daudi,""t"  while  the  red  wheat  is  called 
**  lalae."  If  there  be  any  actual  difference  between  these  species  in  this 
country,  it  appears  to  be  but  little  appreciated  by  the  native  husbandman, 
the  selling  price  being  uniform  for  all  three.  I  have  always  regarded  the 
white  wheat  as  finer  and  heavier  grain  than  the  red. 

Cultivation  and  produce. — Wheat  requires  ample  irrigation,  and  in  this 
district  the  fields  are  flooded  at  least  three  times  during  the  cold  season. 
In  good  goind  lands,  or  lands  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  village  site, 
luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  may  generally  be  seen ;  thus  showing  that  it  thrives 
best  in  a  well  manured  and  rich  soil.  The  seed  is  almost  invariably  sown  in 
drills.  In  the  subjoined  table  the  irrigated  lands  are  shown  under  two 
heads — viz.,  manured  and  unmanured  ;  while  the  unirrigated  lands  refer 
chiefly  to  those  low  and  moist  khadir  lands  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and 
rain-streams,  where,  from  the  constant  supply  of  latent  moisture,  the  soil 
never  stands  in  need  of  irrigation : — 


IrrigaUd  land. 

Unirrigated 

Manured. 

Unmanured. 

land. 

Average  produce  per  sere  of  wheat 

M.   t    c. 
17     2     0 

M.  •.   c. 
If  10    0 

M.     B.   0, 

18  84    0 

*  Thia  chapter  id  taken  with  a  few  alterations  and  additions  from  the  Partabgarh 
seUlement  report. 

t  Probably  after  the  g^l-e-daudiy  the  cumroon  camomile  flower. 
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These  figures,  calculating  the  maund  at  82'241bs.,  represent — 

For  manured  land  ...  .••  ...  .»•    SS'$7  basheli. 

,,    unmanurid  ditto  ...  ...  ...     16*79        ,, 

„    unirrigsted  *khidir' ditto  •••  ...     16*98        ,» 

The  average  on  the  three  kinds  of  land  being  thus  19'71  bushels,  and  this 
is  believed  to  be  a  very  fair  average  for  the  district. 

Reference  to  English  standard. — In  his  Farmer*s  Encyclopaedia,  Johnson 
has  the  following  regarding  the  produce  of  wheat : — 

''  The  fair  produce  of  wheat  varies  so  much  upon  different  kinds  of  land, 
and  is  so  much  governed  by  climate  and  mode  of  cultivation,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  acreable  estimate  of  the  amount  on  soils  of  average  quality 
in  ordinary  seasons,  and  under  the  common  course  of  management :  it 
may,  however,  be  fairly  calculated  at  three  quarters  or  perhaps  twenty- 
eight  bushels  per  imperial  acre.     To  produce  the  latter  quantity,  circum- 
stances must  however  be  favourable,  and  anything  beyond  that  may  be 
considered  large,  though  on  some  land   four   to  five   quarters  are   not 
unusual.    The  weight  may  average  601b8.  per  bushel.    The  straw  is  gene- 
rally reckoned  to  be  about  double  the  weight  of  the  grain ;  an  acre  produc- 
ing three  quarters  of  wheat  of  the  ordinary  quality  may  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed to  yield  about  twenty-six  cwt." 

Making  due  allowance  therefore  for  the  two  important  conditions, 
"  climate  and  mode  of  cultivation,"  an  outturn  of  19'7l  bushels  per  acre, 
over  an  extensive  wheat  growing  district,  is  not  at  all  a  bad  one. 

Barley. — Barley  is  of  all  grains  the  most  extensively  cultivated  in  this 
district.     The  soil  is  eminently  adapted  to  it,  and  so  would  appear  to  be 
the  climate  also ;  for  regarding  this  cereal  the  same  writer,  whom  I  have 
above  quoted,  records  that  "  barley  is  a  tender  plant,  and  easily  hurt  in 
any  stage  of  its  growth.     It  is  more  hazardous  than  wheat,  and  is  gene- 
rally speaking  raised  at  a  greater  expense,  so  that  its  cultivation  should 
not  be  attempted,  except  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  for  its 
growth."    Again,  in  another  place  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.     "The  land 
that  produces  the  best  barley  is  generally  of  a  silicious,  light,  dry  nature. 
Cold  wet  soils,  which  are  peculiarly  retentive  of  water,  are  ill  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  this  grain,  both  in  reference  to  its  weight  and  its  malting 
qualities.     The  whole  matter  of  barley  and  its  straw  contains  more  sili- 
cious particles  than  that  of  any  other  grain  cultivated  by  the  British 
farmer ;  and  hence  one  reason  why  a  sandy  soil  is  most  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  this  plant."     Certainly  in  this  part  of  India  barley  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  tender  plant ;  nor  does  it  require  greater  expense  in  its 
cultivation  than  wheat.     For  while  the  latter  demands  a  rich  soil,  con- 
stant moisture,  and  in  the  up  lands  and  other  dry  localities  at  least  two 
waterings,  barley  thrives  best  on  land  but  slightly  manured,  and  will 
suflen  but  little,  if  it  does  not  get  more  than  one  watering. 

Produce  of  barley. — The  average  yield  per  acre  of  barley  may  be  safely 
set  down  at  sixteen  maunds  per  acre,  which,  assuming  the  bushol  of  barley 
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to  weigh  50  lbs.,  and  the  maund  as  before  to  be  82*24  lbs.,  represents 
1315*84  lbs.  or  26'31  bushels.  The  usual  crop  in  England,  it  is  said,  is 
from  tweuty-eight  to  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight  bushels.  An  average  of 
26*31  bushels  does  not  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  belie  the  alleged  fertility 
of  the  soil  of  this  district. 

Rice, — ^There  are  four  sorts  of  rice  ordinarily  grown — viz.,  those  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  "kuari  dhdn,"  "  jethi  dhdn,"  "  sathi  dhdn,"  and 
"  jarhan."  The  principal  rice  localities  are  the  low-lying  lands  of  the  Patti 
tahsil,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  jhils  and  swamps  in  the  tahsil 
of  Kunda.  But  little  rice  is  to  be  seen  m  Partabgarh.  These  last  three 
divisions  of  the  district  may  be-  said  to  depend  mainly  on  the  spring  or 
labi  harvest ;  while  a  failure  of  the  kharif  or  autumn  crops  causes  most 
distress  in  Patti. 

Yield,  rate,  Ac. — The  yield  of  the  different  sorts  of  rice  above  enume- 
rated .varies  a  good  deal.  The  outturn  per  acre  of  ku&ri  dh^n  is  on  an 
average  from  twelve  to  thirteen  maunds,  and  the  selling  price  at  harvest 
time  is  ordinarily  one  maund  for  the  rupee.  Ku^ri  dh&n  is  sown  with  the 
first  fall  of  rain,  and  is  cut  in  Eu^r  (September-October),  hence  the  name. 
Jethi  dhdn  is  sown  in  April  in  places  where  water  is  still  lying,  and  it  is 
cut  at  the  beginning  of  June.  This  kind  of  rice  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
Knnda  tahsil.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
maunds.  This  rice  (which  appears  to  be  precisely  similar  to  the  kudri 
rice)  entails  far  more  labour  in  its  cultivation  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
During  the  great  period  of  its  growth  the  fields  are  flooded.  But  the 
water  is  not  allowed  to  lie  incessantly.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  lie  for 
twelve  hours,  and  is  then  drained  off  for  twelve  hours.  This  latter  period 
is  during  the  night.  S&thi  rice — so  called  because  it  is  said  to  ripen  sixty 
days  after  sowing — ^is  the  least  esteemed  of  the  different  sorts  of  this  grain. 
Sdthi  dh&n  is  very  little  grown,  and  is  seldom  cultivated  in  places  where 
there  is  the  least  hope  of  a  better  crop.  The  average  produce  per  acre 
may  be  set  down  at  nine  or  ten  maunds.  Jarhiin  is  the  best  rice  grown, 
both  as  r^ards  quality  and  quantity ;  the  average  yield  per  acre  is  fifteen 
maunds,  and  the  selling  price  fifty  sers  for  the  rupee  when  cut : — 
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These  three  kinds  of  rice  are  preferred  by  the  poorer  classes  to  jarhan, 
because  they  swell  to  a  much  larger  bulk  in  process  of  cooking,  and  conse- 
quently less  is  required  for  a  meal.  Jarhan  is  thicxly  sown  in  small  plots 
and  is  transplanted,  when  rather  more  than  a  foot  high,  in  bunches  of  four 
or  five  plants,  into  fields  which  have  been  previously  carefully  prepared. 

Oram^  peas,  and  other  food  grains. — Of  other  grains,  gram,  peas,  arhar, 
juar,  and  b£jra  are  perhaps  alone  worth  special  notice.  Gram,  peas,  and 
arhar  cover  an  extensive  area,  and  are  reckoned  valuable  crops.  They 
belong  to  the  spring  or  rabi  harvest.  Gram  is  a  crop  to  which  water  is  not 
indispensable,  and  it  is  often  grown  on  poor  light  soil  where  mud  wells 
are  impracticable,     Peas  and  arhar  are  also  hardy  crops  ;  but  the  former, 
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to  repay  the  cultivator,  requires  at  least  one  watering.  Arhar  again  is 
never  irrigated,  and  may  be  seen  anywhere  and  everywhere  ;  besides 
being  an  important  item  of  food,  the  stalks  are  extensively  used  in  the 
constniction  of  the  frame-work  supports  of  the  village  thatch  roofs, 
specially  where  the  bamboo  is  not,  or  is  with  difficulty  procurable.  Juar 
and  bajra  ate  kharff  millets.  The  former  is  sown  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains  ;  the  latter  about  two  months  later.  Both,  however,  ripen  at 
the  same  time,  and  are  reaped  early  in  November.  Tlie  stalks  of  the 
juAr  or  jundhri  constitute  valuable  fodder  for  cattle.  It  is  chopped  up 
into  small  lengths,  and  about  seven  sers  go  to  a  feed. 

Sugarcane, — The  cultivation  of  sugarcane  is  rapidly  extending,   and  has 

probably  increased  during  the  last  tea  years,  not  less  than  twenty-five  per 

cent.    Three  kinds  of  cane  are  cultivated — viz.,  saroti,  kuswar,  and  k&tdra, — 

all  varieties  of  the  tSaccharum  ojfflcinarum.     The  last  named   is  used  for 

eating  only  ;    four  or  five  stalks,  according  to  the  size,  being  procurable 

for  a  pice.     Qur  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  other  two  kinds,  and  is  of 

the  best  quality  in  pargana  Patti.     One  bigha  of  good  cane  should,  as   a 

rule,  produce  fifteen  maunds  of  gur,   the  average  value  of  which   is  from 

thirteen  to  fourteen  sers  for  the  rupee.     This  represents  a  total  value  of 

Rs  72  for  the  produce  of  an   acre.     Deducting  the  expenses   according 

to  the  following  scale: — 

K^.    a.  p. 
Bent  of  one  acre  .••  ...  ...  ...        i2    i8    9 

8eed  ...  ..*  ,••  ...  ...  4    u    o 
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the  cultivator  may  reckon  on  a  clear  profit  of  Rs.  16,  which  is  a  higher 
return  than  can  be  looked  for  from  an  acre  of  wheat,  barley,  or  other  ordi- 
nary crop.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  cultivation  of 
sugarcane  should  prove  somewhat  attractive,  and  long  may  it  continue  so  ; 
for  the  higher  the  standard  of  cultivation  the  better  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  improvement  in  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  agricultu- 
ral classes,  whether  owners  of  the  soil  or  mere  tenants-at-will.  Regarding 
sugarcane  Mr.  King  has  left  the  following  remarks  on  record  : — 

**  Sugarcane  has  been  almost  confined  hitherto  to  the  Patti  tahsil,  which 
is  credited  with  6,930  blghas  of  the  crop  out  of  9,933  bighas  in  the 
whole  district.  Since  the  assessment,  however,  a  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and  in  the  Partabgarh  tahsil  a 
considerable  quantity  is  now  grown.  In  Bihdr*  the  white-ants  are  said 
to  prevent  the  grain  being  grown,  and  this  appears  to  be  true ;  for  it  is 
not  unusual  to  see  in  a  village  several  fine  stone  sugarcane  mills, 
although  cane  has  not  been  grown  within  the  memory  of  man.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  these  deserted  evidences  of  a  former  cultivation,  I 
should  say  that  in  Bihdr  there  had  been,   some  seventy  or  eighty  years 

*  >iow  iht  Kunda  tahsil. 
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ago,  a  tar  greater  growth  nof  sugarcaae  than  is  now  to  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  district. " 


Poppy. — ^The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  (Papaver  scmmfervmi)  being 
under  the  close  superintendence  of  the  opium  department,  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  increased^  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  increasingi  can  be 
accurately  ascertained.  Ilie  following  figures  furnished  by  the  opium 
officer  of  this  circle  exhibit  the  area  under  poppy  in  1860-61>  as  compared 
with  the  present  year.  The  ratio  of  increase  is  no  less  than  606*6  per 
cent. 
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Notwithstanding  the  past  increase  exhibited  by  these  figures,  I  am  by  no 
meansjprepared  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  poppy  is  particularly  popu- 
lar. The  last  year's  export  of  opium  from  the  rartabgaih  district  has 
been  returned  at  900  maunds,  representing  at  four  rupees  a  ser,  the  price 
paid  to  the  cultivator,  the  sum  of  Bs.  },44,000.  The  extraction  of  the 
drag  is  a  troublesome  and  dirty  process.  When  the  flower  falls  off,  and 
the  capsules  attain  a  sufficient  sise,  the  opium  is  extracted.  This  is  done 
by  ineanp  of  longitudinal  incisions  and  inspis§ation. 

Tcibcuico. — Tobacco  is  a  very  fine  crop  in  this  district.  It  is  grown 
wherever  the  locality  and  water  are  favourable.  It  flourishes  on  high 
lands,  and  more  specially  on  old  ruined  sites,  and  it  requires  abundant 
well  water,  which  should  possess  saline  {>roperties.  Sweet  water,  or  water 
from  tanks  and  ponds,  is  held  to  be  injurious  to  the  growth  of  good  tobacco. 
From  a  return  which  was  prepared  in  the  settlement  department  last 
April,  I  find  that  there  are  about  1,177  bfghas,  or  736  acres,  grown  with 
tobacco.  The  average  outturn  per  standard  bigha  is  five  maunds  four- 
teen sers,  or  eight  maunds  twenty-two  sers  per  acre ;  and  the  average  rent 
for  tobacco  land  is  Rs.  10-13-6  per  acre.  At  the  ordinary  selling  price  of 
seven  sers  for  the  rupee,  the  gross  value  ^f  the  produce  of  an  acre  may  be 
set  down  at  Bs.  48-14-4. 


Deducting  expenses  as  below : — 


!•• 


•  •t 


••• 


••• 


Beat  of  one  acre, 

Flongbing,      «• 

Mannringi      ••• 

Bight  waterings. 

Weeding  and  loosening  the  earth  about  the  roots 


t.« 


•■• 


••• 


••• 


••0 


Total,  Bs, 


••• 


Bs.   a.  p. 

10  18  « 

I    9  e 

1   8  a 

18  IM  ^ 

J     9  6 

SS    0  6 


the  average  dear  profit  on  the  acre  imouuts  to  Bs.  20-13-10,  and  thi3 
figure  is^  I  believe,  very  moderate.  I  trust  that  the  rqoent  experiment 
of  introducing  the  American  tobacco-seed  vfiAif  prove  successful ;  |or  I  can- 
not but  think  that,  with  moderate  care,  the  yield  will  be  a  safe  and  highly 
profitable  source  of  income. 
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Fibres,  hidigOy  <md  cotton, — Regarding  the  cultivated  fibres,  san&i  and 
patwa,  indigo  and  cotton,  Mr.  King  writes  as  follows : — 

"  Hemp,  sanai,  a  taU  plant,  with  a  light  yellow  flower.    The  fibre  is  used 

for  well  ropes  and  is  called  san. 

* 

"  Patwa  is  grown  in  ju&r  fields.  It  has  a  bell-shaped  light  yellow 
flower,  and  the  fibre,  which  is  called  san,  is  used  for  common  pur- 
poses.    The  above  are  cultivated  fibres. 

''  Dyes. — Indigo  is  grown  a  little,  and  is  made  up  in  the  native  method. 
There  are  indigo  planters'  lands  to  the  extent  of  some  3,000  or  4,000 
bighas  in  the  district.    The  produce  is  sent  to  Calcutta. 

"  CoUon  is  not  much  grown.  A  return  made  in  1866-67  showed  an 
estimated  area  of  2,693  acres,  and  an  outturn  of  2,430  maunds  of 
cleaned  cotton,  which  shows  that  the  crop  is  not  a  heavy  one  in  this 
country,"* 

Uncultivated  fibres. — Of  uncultivated  fibres  may  be  here  mentioned 
the  silmil,  one  of  the  Legurai/nosce,  a  tall,  thin  looking  plant,  which  is 
found  here  and  there  in  the  "  kachh&r"  lands  bordering  the  Ganges.  It 
seeds  in  the  cold  season,  the  seeds  being  contained  in  very  long  narrow 
pods.  Mr.  G.  P.  Gartlan,  Manager  of  the  Palmerland  Estate,  showed 
me  some  of  the  fibre.  It  was  very  clean,  and  apparently  of  considerable 
strength  ;  but  it  would,  he  informed  me,  scarcely  repay  cultivation,  the 
yield  of  fibre  being  too  small.  The  fibre  comes  from  the  corticate  casing 
of  the  stem,  after  a  certain  period  of  immersion.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  ''  dh&k"  tree  furnishes  a  coarse  fibre.  There  remains 
the  sarpat  grass,  producing,  as  Mr.  King  writes,  ''  a  fine  fibre,  which 
is  made  up  and  called  b&dh,  used  for  stringing  the  common  native  charpoy 
or  bed,  and  for  making  up  the  bamboo  fn^me-work  of  roofs." 

Pdn  gardens, — Plantations  of  the  succulent  creeper  called  pfin  (Piper 
chavica')  are  very  common  in  the  district.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  a 
stiff  soil,  which  is  retentive  of  moisture.  The  site  selected  is  generally 
an  elevated  spot  with  a  good  slope.  The  Tamboli  or  Barai  then  proceeds 
to  plough,  level,  and  clean  the  land  thoroughly  :  this  done,  he  encloses  it 
with  stakes  and  brushwood,  and  he  then  covers  it  in  with  a  roof  of  sentha 
grass.  Shallow  trenches  are  next  scooped  out  about  two  feet  wide  by 
five  or  six  inches  deep.  These  trenches  are  about  five  feet  apart.  Water 
is  then  let  into  them,  and  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly  saturated,  the 
planting  commences,  which    is  performed  in  this  wise.     A  fuil-grown 

filant,  siter  it  has  been  sufficiently  stripped,  is  cut  down  close  to  the  root, 
t  is  then  divided  into  three  or  four  portions,  and  these  are  laid  horizon- 
tally in  the  trenches  and  covered  over  with  earth.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  at  each  knot  or  excrescence,  sprouts  will  appear,  and  each  of 
these  sprouts  becomes  a  separate  plant,  and  is  trained  to  grow  up  sticks 
fixed  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose.    Pan  planting  goes  on  from  February 

*  There  are  three  kiadt  of  cotton  grown  in  this  dlitiict.  viz.,  radhia,  manwa,  and  kuiri 
kapas.     The  first  is  the  moat  productire  and  the  moit  highly  esteemed. 
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to  April,  and,  except  when  rain  happens  to  (all,  each  row  receives  two 
and  sometimes  three  waterings  dailj.  From  about  the  middle  of  June 
commences  the  stripping  of  the  leaves,  and  continues  regularly  for  about 
a  year,  after  which  the  plant  becomes  exhausted,  and  is  used  for  stocking 
a  firesh  plantation  on  another  site,  the  old  site  'bein^  allowed  to  rest  for 
a  year  or  two.  The  leaf  is  sold  in  bundles  of  200  cidled  dholis,  the  price 
varying  accoitling  to  quality  and  age  of  leaf,  from  1|  pies  to  as  much 
as  14  annas  per  dholL  The  plantation  usually  consists  of  twenty  rows, 
or  as  they  are  styled  '*  autar  ;**  and  it  is  reckoned  that  one  row  or  "  autar 
"  should  yield  on  an  average  Be.  1-8-0.  Several  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
also  frequently  cultivated  within  the  limits  |of  and  around  p4n  gardens. 
All  produce  combined,  the  yearly  returns  accruing  to  a  tamooli  from  his 
plantation  may,  on  an  average,  be  set  down  at  from  Rs.  25  to  Bs.  30. 
Bent  is  paid  to  the  landlord  at  the  rate  of  two  annas  per  row,  which  comes 
to  Ba.  2-8-0  on  the  whole. 

TM  and  jIM  produce, — ^Under  this  head  I  shall  shortly  notice  the 
sin^h&ra,  a  kind  of  water  nut ;  the  pas&hi  or  passari,  and  the  tinni, 
both  species  of  wild  rice,  and  the  kaseru,  a  succulent  root  of  the  gon 
grass,  of  which  matting  is  made,  and  which  grows  in  water. 

SinghAra  {Trapa  bUpinosa), — In  the  month  of  November  the  sin- 
ghara  nut  ripens,  and  such  of  the  fruit  as  remains  from  gathering  falls 
off  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  When  the  water  dries  up  in 
Hay  or  June,  these  nats  or  bulbs  are  found  to  have  thrown  out  a  number 
of  shoots.  They  are  then  carefully  collected  into  a  small  hole  in  the  deep- 
est portioA  of  the  tank  or  pond,  and  covered  with  water :  when  the  rains 
commence  and  the  ponds  begin  to  fill  the  bulbs  are  taken  up ;  each  shoot 
is  broken  off,  enveloped  in  a  ball  of  clay,  in  order  to  sink  it,  and  thrown 
into  the  water  at  different  distances.  They  at  once  take  root  and  grow 
rapidly,  until  in  a  short  time  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  the 
plants.  The  fruit  forms  in  October.  The  produce  of  a  standard  bfgha 
is  about  two  and  a  half  mauods,  which,  at  the  selling  price  of  ten  sers 
for  the  rupee,  represents  a  total  value  of  Bs.  10.  As  an  article  of  food 
the  singhtoi  is  much  more  extensively  consumed  by  the  Hindud  than  by 
the  M miammadans. 

Pasdki,  or  passari  and  tinni  (Zinania  a^tiatica). — These  are  both 
species  of  wild  rice  of  spontaneous  growth,  found  on  the  borders  of  certain 
ponds  apd  swamps.  The  tinni  is  a  larger  and  better  grain  than  the 
other.  The  sale  is  regulated  by  the  price  current  of  ordinary  rice  or  dhfin, 
the  amount  of  the  former  procurable  for  one  rupee  being  half  as  much 
again  as  that  of  the  latter ;  while  the  pas&hi  or  passari,  as  it  is  also  called, 
is  somewhat  cheaper  still. 

EaserU,  {Cyperus  tuberosus). — The  kaserti  is  the  root  of  the  sedge  called 

iron,  and  is  dug  up  after  the  water  has  dried  up.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
or  its  reputed  cooling  properties,  and  finds  an  extensive  sale  in  large 
towns  and  bazars ;  the  ordinary  price  being  two  annas  per  ser  standard 
weight.  The  digging  is  a  very  labourious  process,  as  the  coveted  root  lies 
very  deep  in  the  ground.  P^sis,Kah&rs,  andKurmis  are  the  most  industrious 
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eearchers,  and  are  allowed  three-fourths  of  their  findings  on  condition  of 
yielding  up  the  remaining  share  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

ffarvesti. — ^There  are  only  two  principal  harvests  as  recMnised  in  the 
district  of  Partabgarh,  known  by  the  well  known  names  of  the  rabi  and 
kharf £  The  name  henwat  is  uvJaiown  here.  Within  the  kharif  harvest, 
however,  may  be  said  to  be  included  three  minor  harvests  called  after  the 
months  in  which  the  several  crops  ripen.  These  are  styled  bhadui,  ku^uri* 
and  agahni  The  subjoined  taole  shows  the  division  of  these  harvests, 
with  r^ard  to  the  ripening  of  produce : — 


w^      «    • 

Kharff. 

RabU 

Bhadoi. 

Kulrl. 

Agahni. 

Wheat 

Sinwio. 

Dhin 

Jarhan  rice 

Barley 

ITrd. 

Rodo 

B&jra 

Atfaar 

K4lniii« 

Til  (white) 

Jn&r 

Peas 

Makra 

Til  (black) 

Urd 

Oram 

B&gri  dhfin. 

Fatwa 

Moth 

Sugarcane 

*S&thi  dk&n. 

Sana! 

^^»    .      . 

Poppy 

Maize 

Patwa  (seed) 

8Anwin 

Cotton 

Rftmdina 

Jethi  dhia 

Lobia 

MasQr 

Bhatoi 

SarBon 

Barreorksaam 

Muatard 

liinaced 

Tot>acco 

Cotton  (manwa) 

Cotton  (radhia) 

Sugarcane,  sawdn,  and  jethi  dh&n  are  to  a  certain  extent  intermediate 
crops,  but  belong  more  properly  to  the  rabi  division  than  to  the  kharff. 

Halation  of  eropi, — Fallows  being  in  these  days  almost  unknown,  and 
manure,  as  previously  stated,  by  no  means  abundant,  it  follows  that  if  a 
certain  rotation  of  crops  were  not  observed  the  land  would  soon  be  utterly 
exhausted  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  cultivated  area  in  these  parts 
is  dufasU,  or  two-crop  bearing  land.  The  kharif  crop  is  no  sooner  off  the 
ground  than  preparations  are  at  once  made  for  sowing  the  rabL  A  heavy 
agahni  or  kharif  crop,  like  ju&r  or  b&jra^  is  followed  by  a  light  spring  crop 
such  as  peas  or  barley.  This  is  repeated  a  second  year,  and  in  the  third 
year  no  autumn  crop  will  be  sown ;  but  the  land  will  be  well  worked  up, 
and  prepared  for  a  crop  of  wheat  or  sugarcane.  The  number  of  plough- 
ings  the  land  requires  for  different  crops  varies  very  much.  For  instance, 
wheat  is  held  to  require,  on  an  average,  eighteen  or  twenty  ploughings ; 
tobacco,  sugarcane,  peas,  and  barley  fifteen  or  sixteen  ploughings ;  poppy 
twelve  ploughings  ;  cotton  eight;  and  so  forth.     Three  or  four  ploughings 

*  So  named  becaufte  it  attains,  to  matarity  sixty  dajrs  after  sowing. 
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are  sufficient  for  all  the  autumn  produce.  This  scale  is,  as  regards  the 
rabi  produce,  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  is  largely  departed  from  in  prac- 
tice. Ab  an  example,  we  will  suppose  the  cultivator  has  just  reaped  a 
late  kharff  or  agahni  crop.  It  is  manifest  that  he  has  only  time  left  for, 
at  moBt,  four  or  five  ploughings  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  in 
the  seed  for  the  rabi  This  inconsistency  in  practice  and  theory  is  met 
with  the  reply,  that  a  maximum  yield  is  never  looked  for  at  both  har- 
vests. Let  a  ffood  ju&r  or  such  like  crop  be  secured,  and  the  cultivator 
IB  satisfied  wiu  half  the  possible  outturn  of  barley  or  peas  six  months 
later.  He  is  seldom,  however,  satisfied  with  the  certainty  of  a  short  out- 
turn of  a  valuable  crop,  as  wheat,  &c.,  and  prefers  to  forego  the  kharff  har- 
vest entirely,  so  that  ne  may  bestow  on  the  land  the  requisite  number 
of  ploughings  for  a  valuable  rabi,  and,  indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration,  with 
reference  to  this  district,  to  say  that  such  lands  are  tilled  twenty  times, 
and  even  more,  before  they  are  sown.  When  the  native  capitalist  con- 
sents to  experiment  with  prepared  manures  and  steam  ploughs,  com- 
bined with  a  proper  observance  of  fallows,  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
brighter  future  for  the  science  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  At  present, 
however,  while  labour  continues  so  cheap,  such  experiments  woula  hardly 
prove  remnn^rative. 

AgricuUmral  vmpleTnerUs, — ^The  rude  implements  of  husbandry  in  vogue 
in  this  district  differ  but  little ;  except  ^rhiaps  in  name  from  those  ordina- 
rily used  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India. 

EneTTiies  of  prodkuse. — Of  the  injurious  influences  to  which  wheat  and 
barley  are  liable  may  be  mentionea  first,  excessive  cloud  and  vapour,  hail, 
the  blight,  and  mildew  known  as  dh&ra  and  girwi,  and  theVorm.  Frost, 
excessive  vapour,  and  hail  are  general  enemies  of  all  the  rabi  crops.  The 
first  is  specially  festal  to  arhar,  peas,  and  gram.  Blight  and  mildew  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  a  continued  easterly  wind  with  cloud  and 
damp.  Sugarcane  is  liable,  when  the  {dants  are  still  young,  to  the 
ravages  of  an  insect  called  bhungi,  which  eats  up  and  destroys  the  leaf 
At  a  later  stage  the  roots  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a  grub  called  diw&r 
or  tki%  while  at  a  time  when  the  plant  has  escaped  these,  and  bids  fair 
to  ripen  well,  it  not  unfrequently  withers  away  under  the  blighting  influ* 
ence  of  a  disease  called  k&ri  which  dries  up  the  juice  and  causes  the  stock 
to  look  black.  Oram  is  liable,  as  was  manifested  last  year,  to  the  rav^es 
of  a  caterpillar  called  gadhela,  which  lies  concealed  during  the  day  and  at 
night  salues  forth  and  literally  eats  up  the  entire  plant.  The  pods  of 
peas  and  tabax,  when  fiilly  formed,  are  often  attacked  by  a  species  of  wire 
worm,  which  pierces  the  shell  and  destroys  the  firuit.  Bice,  when  nearly 
ready  for  the  sickle,  is  liable  to  the  devastation  of  a  fly  called  g&ndhi,  by 
which  the  ^prain  is  rendered  useless.  Bice  also  suffers  from  a  blight  called 
khaira,  which  turns  the  ears  an  orange  colour  and  destroys  them.  All 
the  oil-seeds,  except  the  alsi  or  linseed,  are  prone  to  the  ravages  of  a  fly 
called  "  m&hi(m/'  which  attacks  the  plant  when  a  few  inches  high,  and 
covering  it  with  a  glutinous  slime  effectually  prevents  it  from  arriving  at 
maturity.  Owing  to  the  "  m&htin"  there  is  little  or  no  mustard  in  the  dis- 
trict this  year. 
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AffricvJtural  operations. — From  the  time  the  spring  crops  are  cut  in 
March  and  April  until  the  commencement  of  the  rains  (about  th^  end  of 
June)  is  the  idle  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  during  this  interval  that 
disputes  arising  out  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  ensuing  agri- 
cultural year  so  often  terminate  in  riots.  With  the  first  signs  of  rain, 
however,  the  cultivator,  if  not  evicted,  has  something  else  to  think  about, 
and  ploughing  and  sowing  the  early  kharif  seed  entirely  engages  his  time 
and  attention.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  record  here  in  a  calendar 
form  the  different  agricultural  operations  of  each  month  of  the  fasli  year, 
which  commences  about  the  same  time  as  the  monsoon. 

June-Jvly  (Asdrh), — Ploughing:  in  preparation  both  for  rabi  and  kharif 
harvests,  sowing  kuari  dh&n,  makra,  maize,  sanw4n,  k&kun,  urd,  juar 
r&mduna,  patwa,  sanai,  kodo,  jarhan  rice,  mting,  til,  cotton  (manwa  and 
radhia),  arnar,  lobia,  and  bhatoi ;  driving  the  hlnga  to  break  up  the  clods 
and  cover  in  the  seed ;  herding  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  fields  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manuring  and  enriching  the  soil. 

July-August  {Sdwan). — Weeding  and  earthing  up  kuari  dhan,  makra, 
maize,  s&nwan,  kakun,  juAr,  and  kodo.  Ploughing  for  the  rabi.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  transplanting  jarhan  rice  after  fresh  ploughing  and  level- 
ing with  the  lunga.     Herding  sheep  and  cattle  as  above. 

AuguatSeptemher  (Bhddon). — Ploughing  for  the  rabi.  A  second  weed- 
ing of  the  crops  mentioned  under  the  last  month.  Reaping  and  carrying 
the  bhadain  or  bhadon  harvest.  Herding  sheep  and  cattle  as  above. 
Transplanting  jarhan,  sowing  urd,  mothi,  bijra,  and  arhar. 

Septewher-Odober  {Kudr). — Reaping,  carrying,  and  threshing  the  ku&ri 
harvest.  Ploughing  and  leveling  with  hinga  lands  for  rabi.  Rotting  the 
sanai  stalks  bv  immersion  in  water  to  obtain  the  fibre.  Sowing  the  follow- 
ing rabi  seeas — viz,,  gram,  peas,  barre,  or  kusam,  linseed,  and  sehuan. 
Herding  sheep  and  cattle  as  before ;  gathering  cotton  (kap&s). 

October-November  (Kdrtik). — Manuring  for  the  better  rabi  crops,  sewing 
peas,  gram,  wheat,  barley,  mastir,  barre,  linseed,  sarson,  mustard,  sehu&n, 
poppy,  and  tobacco,  and  then  leveling  and  covering  in  with  hinga.  Mak- 
ing irrigation  beds  or  squares  with  pharwa. 

November-December  (Aghan), — Reaping,  carrying,  and  threshing  the 
agahni  harvest.  Chopping  up  the  cane,  and  carrying  it  to  the  mill.  First 
watering  of  the  rabi  crops ;  weeding  and  loosening  soil  around  the  poppy. 

December-Jawwary  (Pilia). — ^Manufacture  of  gur.  Second  watering  of 
rabi  crops.  Weeding  and  loosening  soil  round  the  poppy.  Pruning  the 
tobacco  plants  in  order  to  cause  them  to  throw  out  leaves  from  the  base 
of  the  main  stem. 

Janua/ry-February  (Mdgh), — Manufacture  of  gur.  Third  watering  of 
the  rabi.  Flooding  and  preparing  land  for  reception  of  cane.  Early 
sowing  of  the  latter  and  irrigating  about  a  week  afterwards.  Herding 
sheep  and  cattle  as  in  As6rh,  §fiwan,  &c,   Flooding  and  preparing  fields  for 
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s&nwiLn.  Sowing  sanw&n  and  covering  in  with  hinga.  Should  rain  fall 
in  this  month,  the  bijar  or  kuari  dhdn  fields  are  ploughed.  Early  peas 
cut  and  carried.  At  the  end  of  this  month,  incisions  are  made  in  the 
poppy  heads  with  the  pachhni  towards  evening,  and  the  opium,  which 
exudes,  is  collected  with  the  kachhni  early  the  next  morning. 

February-March  (Ph/igun). — Fourth  irrigation  of  rabi,  which  water- 
ing however  is  confined  to  wheat,  sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  poppy.  Conti- 
nuation of  sugarcane  planting  and  of  s&nw&n  sowing.  Putting  sickle  to 
the  barley,  peas,  and  here  and  there  early  sown  wheat.  Gathering  sarson. 
Manufacture  of  gur.     Extracting  opium  as  described  in  M&gh. 

Ckait. — ^Harvesting  wheat,  barley,  peas,  gram,  linseed,  sehu&n,  mus- 
tard, barre,  and  arhar ;  cutting  down  poppy  and  tobacco ;  irrigation  of  cotton; 
continuation  of  sugarcane  sowing,  and  watering  of  that  previously  sown 
in  M%h  and  Ph&gun  ;  flooding  and  preparing  fields  for  the  jethi  dhan, 
which  is  sown  in  this  month  of  and  irrigated  constantly  up  to  the  time  that 
it  is  cut  in  this  and  following  months.  Threshing  out  and  winnowing  of 
grain  in  the  khali&n  or  threshing  floors. 

BaisdJch, — Irrigation  of  sugarcane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sanw&n,  gather- 
ing the  kap&3  or  ordinary  cotton.  Storing  bh^a  brought  from  the  thresh- 
ing floors. 

Jeth, — Manuring  the  kharif  fields.  Irrigating  the  sugarcane  and  s&n- 
w&n  second  cutting  down  of  tobacco  plants.  In  this  month,  the  cultiva- 
tors re-thatch  their  huts  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  rains,  and  store 
fodder,  wood,  and  cow-dung  fiiel. 

Irrigation. — ^Under  district  Rae  Bareli  is  given  an  elaborate  account 
of  irrigation  from  masonry  wells  in  the  high  land  which  skirts  the  Ganges, 
the  same  holds  true  for  this  district.  Throughout  this  tract,  whose 
breadth  is  from  three  to  seven  miles,  water  is  met  with  at  from  50  to 
60  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the  digging  is  generally  continued  about 
fifteen  feet  further  till  good  springs  are  reached.  The  entire  depth  then 
will  be  75  feet  or  fifty  cubits,  the  cost  of  digging  is  estimated  at  one 
rupee  a  cubit,  but  such  a  well  will  last  many  years,  and  two  large  leather 
buckets  can  be  used  in  it. 

From  such  a  well  two  superior  bullocks,  whose  labour  is  worth  four  annas 
per  day,  will  draw  up  in  an  entire  day  of  nine  hours  enough  water  for  five 
bis  was;  three  men  will  attend  them  and  the  distribution  of  the  water. 
They  will  water  a  bigha  in  four  days  at  a  cost  of  one  rupee  for  cattle,  and 
one  rupee  eight  annas  for  human  labour.  This  will  amount  to  four  rupees 
per  acre  for  one  watering. 

The  consequence  of  this  costliness  is  that  the  cereals,  wheat,  &c.,  which 
require  three  waterings,  hardly  ever  get  more  then  two,  and  generally 
only  one.  In  Patti  Tahsil  water  is  much  nearer  the  surface  averaging 
about  20  feet ;  there  irrigation  is  cheaper.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
described  in  south  Lucknow,  which  also  lies  mainly  between  the  Sai  and 
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the  Gumti.    The  cost  of  well-irrigation  may  be  set  down  in  Partabgarh, 
north  of  the  Sai,  as  varying  between  Bs.  2-4-0  per  acre  and  Rs.  4-0-0. 

Irrigation  is  extensively  carried  on  from  wells  both  bricked  and  unbrick- 
ed,  or  as  they  are  styled  **  kachcha/'  as  well  as  firom  jhils,  ponds,  and  exca- 
vated tanks.  Some  of  the  rivulets  or  rain  streams  are  also  utilized  by 
damming  the  current. 

Streams, — Where  the  banks  of  the  stream  are  sufficiently  low,  the  water 
is  baled  out  with  the  "  dogla"  or  bamboo  basket,  swung  on  double  /opes, 
and  worked  by  a  couple  of  men.  Four  men  are  told  off  to  each  dogla, 
and  each  couple  works  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  is  then  relieved.  A  day's 
work  continues  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
thus  each  man  has  more  than  seven  hours  of  it.  Where  the  banks  of  the 
stream  are  too  high  for  the  dogla  a  convenient  spot  is  selected,  and  the 
well  apparatus  oi  the  moth  (leathern  bucket)  and  pulley  is  brought  into 
play. 

Jhile,  ponds,  and  tanks. — Irrigation  from  jhils,  ponds,  and  tanks  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  the  ''  dogla"  or  the  "  dauri. '  The  latter  is  a  smaller  and 
lighter  basket  than  the  dogla,  and  is  preferred  to  the  latter  where  the 
water  is  deep,  and  consequently  the  labour  of  lifting  thereby  enhanced. 
Where  the  water  is  some  little  distance  from  the  cultivation,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  level  considerable,  a  succession  of  two  and  three  doglas  or 
dauris  may  be  seen  working  simultaneoosly  at  successive  points.  These 
points  are  called  ''riks,"  and  the  water  is  collected  in  more  or  less  deep 
pools  at  each  of  them.  This  system  of  irrigation  is  freauentlv  carried  on 
by  a  co-operative  or  mutual  aid  society,  the  members  whereof  combine  to 
work  together  by  gangs,  until  the  lands  of  the  whole  have  been  watered. 
This  is  in  practice  found  to  be  more  economical  than  the  independent 
hiring  of  labourers.  In  .the  latter  case  the  daily  wage  consists  generally 
of  three  sers  of  some  one  of  the  inferior  food  grains. 

Wells. — The  water  is  lifted  out  of  wells  by  means  of  the  ''  moth"  or 
"  pur,"*  a  flexible  leathern  bucket,  containing  from  two  and  a  half  to 
twelve  and  a  half  gallons,  which  is  attached  by  a  strong  rope  to  a 
pulley.  In  masonry  wells  the  number  of  "  Mob"  or  runs,  which  can  be 
worked  at  one  and  the  same  time,  varies  firom  four  to  twenty.  The  aver- 
age number  may  be  set  down  at  eight.  As  regards  unbncked  wells,  I 
have  seldom  seen  more  than  two  l&os  worked.  These  l&os  are  worked  in 
this  district  by  men  or  women,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes. .  The  latter  are, 
however,  comparatively  rare.  Bullocks  are  of  course  preferred,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  the  rule.  Where  men  and  women  are  employedi  six  per- 
sons are  told  off  to  one  l&o,  twelve  to  two  Ifios,  and  so  on.  These  are 
exclusive  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  directs  the  course  of  the  water  in  the 
field,  and  the  other  receives  and  empties  the  bucket  on  its  arrival  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well.  A  third  man  is  necessary,  where  bullocks  are  used,  to 
drive  them.  Human  labour  irrigates  more  quickly  than  bullocks,  but  is 
obviously  more  expensive,  and  is  only  had  recourse  to  when  the  cultivator 
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has  no  catiJe,  or  wishes  to  work  more  l&os  than  he  has  cattle  for.  The 
rate  of  remuneration  in  such  cases  is  a  daily  dole  of  a  kachcha  panseri 
(equivalent  to  one  ser  fourteen  chhatfiks)  of  some  coarse  grain  such  as 
barley,  juar,  or  bajra.  During  the  irrigating  season,  the  same  set  of  men 
or  women  will  work  from  early  morning  before  sunrise  to  nightfall  for  this 
pittance.  The  wage  of  a  worker  at  the  dogla  or  dauii  is  higher,  and  is 
generally  one  kachcha  panseri  and  a  half  (two  sers  eight  chhatdks),  as  the 
labour  is  far  more  severe. 

CapahUitie8ofi/rriga;ti(mfro7ripond8andwdl8. — ^The  area  of  land,  which 
on  an  average  may  be  irrigated  in  one  day  by  either  of  the  methods  above 
described,  varies  inversely  according  to  the  distance  from  the  water  supply. 
It  may  be  generally  assumed,  that  about  two  standard  bighas  can  be  irri- 

S.ted  in  one  day  by  one  relief  of  two  men  working  one  dogla  or  dauri. 
ore  than  one  relief  to  the  dogla  is  the  exception  in  this  district.  Where 
two  reliefs  are  available,  and  the  distance  from  the  water  moderate,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  two  and  three-fourths  bighas  can  be  supplied  in  a  day. 
These  results  are  of  course  affected  in  a  diminishing  ratio  by  the  number 
of  riks.  One  lao  of  a  masonry  well,  when  workoJ  by  human  labour,  irri- 
gates on  an  average  six  biswas  standard  measure.  When  bullocks  are 
attached,  the  average  is  about  three  and  a  hair  biswas.  In  the  case  of 
kachcha  wells  these  results  may  be  slightly  modified.  There  is,  however, 
very  little  actual  difference.  The  quality  of  the  soil  affects  the  irrigated 
area  in  proportion  to  its  absorbent  properties.  A  larger  surface  of  clay 
can  be  irrigated  in  a  day  than  of  loam,  and  similarly  a  larger  amount 
of  loam  than  of  sand. 

Cast  of  weUs. — The  average  cost  of  constructing  a  masonry  well  is 
Us.  260.  The  cost,  of  course,  varies  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  water.  The 
depth  in  the  wells  in  the  Partabgarh  district  ranges  from  eleven  to  eighty 
feet.  Water  is  nearer  the  ^rface  in  the  Patti  pargana ;  less  so  in  parganas 
Bih4r  and  R&mpur ;  and  is,  as  a  rule,  deepest  in  Partabgarh. 

Kachcha  and  agdri  wdU. — Kachcha  wells  are  impracticable  in  locali- 
ties where  there  is  a  substratum  of  white  sand,  which  causes  the  sides  to 
fall  in.     These  spots  are,  however,  exceptional,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  is  very  sandy  and  sterile.     The  kachcha  well  can  be  sunk  at  a 
cost  of  from  4  to  15  rupees  according  to  circumstauces ;  this  latter  amount 
is  exceptional.     Should  the  well  be  required  for  drinking  purposes  only, 
the  cost  is  much  less,  and  may  be  put  down  at  about  one-half.     The  irri- 
gation well  has  to  be  dug  much  deeper,  and  in  many  places  the  sides  must 
be  protected  by  rfis  fascin*  s,  or  as  they  are  termed  by  the  natives,  "  bin  " 
or  "rangarh."     There  is  a  well  also,  which  is  supported  by  large  wooden 
figments,  or  circular  bricks,  and  which  is  called  "  agari."    The  conversion 
of  a  kachcha  well  into  an  ag&ri  entails  an  additional  cost  on  the  former  of 
from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  10.  "Agari"  wells  are  not,  however,  verj'crmmon,  except 
where,  owing  to  the  sanoy  nature  of  the  soil,  they  are  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception. 

Extended  wdUirrigation  amce  anneocation  and  since  revised  assessment 
— I  have  before  recorded  that  3,146  masonry  wells  have  been  constructed 
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ia  this  district  since  annexation.  Of  this  number  2,266  have  been 
built  ^ince  the  revised  assessments  were  declared  in  1863  to  1866. 
Very  few  masonry  welLs  are  built  by  persons  possessed  of  any  ^ght  or 
title  in  the  soil.  With  the  exception  of  about  1,106,  all  the  wells  in  this 
district  have  been  constructed  by  persons  who  have  no  proprietary  or 
under -proprietary  rights  in  the  land.  It  will  be  observed  that  more  skilled 
and  industrious  cultivators — ^such  asMur&os,  Kurmis,  and  Ahirs — have  been 
the  most  enterprising  in  this  respect.  Next  come  Brahmans,  after  these, 
longo  Bed  intervaUo,  Mah&jans  (bankers)  and  Bani&ns.  It  is  at  first  difficult 
to  perceive  the  motives,  which  induce  the  sinking  of  so  much  capital  on 
little  or  no  security,  and  where  there  is  an  impossibility,  it  appears  to  me, 
of  ever  obtaining  such  returns  in  the  way  of  interest  as  would  Justify  the 
outlay  in  the  light  of  a  moderately  profitable  speculation.  Desire  for  dis* 
tinction  and  for  the  grateful  recollection  of  posterity,  coupled  with  the 
feeling  that  the  act  is  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  religious 
oodea  of  both  persuasions,  appear  to  be  the  principal  incentives. 

Man/are. — Animal  and  vegetable  manures  are  made  use  of  wherever 
procurable.  Ashes  of  burnt  cow-dung  (kanda),  and  less  often  of  wood, 
are  also  sprinkled  over  the  fields.  Dunng  the  rainy  season  the  leaves  of 
the  dhSk  and  dhera  trees  are  strewed  over  fields,  which  are  to  be  sown 
with  wheat,  barley,  poppy,  and  tobacco,  and  which  are  ordinarily  called 
**  chaumfis"  lands. 

Cultivators  stack  their  manure  in  convenient  places  near  the  village ; 
if  possible,  on  a  piece  of  waste,  otherwise  in  a  grove.  These  manure 
heaps  are  a  constant  and  fertile  source  of  dispute,  and  it  is  a  great  object 
to  carefully  record  in  the  "w6jib-ul-arz,"  or  administration  paper,  such 
rights  in  them  as  are  clearly  ascertainable.  There  is  at  present  no  traffic 
in  manure  except  within  the  limits  of  municipalities.  If  a  landlord  has 
not  enough  for  his  own  use,  he  has  no  scruple  in  relieving  such  of  his 
tenants  as  are  well  off  in  this  respect  of  their  surplus  stock,  and  the 
latter  seldom  demur  to  the  demand,  as  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  mano- 
rial right. 

Cattle,  draught,  and  milch. — For  agricultural  purposes  bullocks  are 
chiefly  used.  These  are  as  a  rule  a  small  breed  of  cattle,  but  are  capable 
of  undergoing  pretty  hard  work.  If  there  were  but  a  sufficiency  of  good 
pasture,  I  believe  they  would  not  be  by  any  means  the  inferior  animals 
they  are  generally  considered.  Buffaloes  are  used  only  by  those  of  the 
more  impoverished  cultivators,  ^ho  are  unable  to  afford  to  buy  bullocks, 
and  who  are  not  prevented  by  local  caste  prejudices  from  making  use  of 
them.  The  market  price  pf  bullocks  varies  according  to  size  and  age  from 
Rs.  12  to  B.S.  40  per  pair ;  whereas  a  pair  of  he-buffEdoes  may  be  purchased 
for  Rs.  10 ;  more  than  Rs.  12  is  very  seldom  given  or  demanded.  There 
is  apparently  no  effort  or  desire  to  improve  the  present  breed,  and  the 
services  of  the  Government  stud  bulls  are  but  seldom  called  into  requisi- 
tion. Kevertheless  at  several  of  the  local  bazars  a  brisk  trade  in  draught 
and  milch  cattle  and  in  buffaloes  is  carried  on.  Of  milch  cattle  the 
buffalo  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  yields  the  finest  ghi.  As  much  as 
Rs.  20  is  frequently  paid  for  a  really  good  animal  of  this  sort.  The  country 
cow  gives  but  little  milk,  and  that  little  of  very  poor  quality. 
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Sheep  B/nd  goats, — ^There  is  a  fine  breed  of  sheep  in  the  Eunda  iahsil. 
tliiey  may  be  seen  in  considerable  flocks,  and  are  bred  by  the  shepherds  who 
sell  twit  few,  as  they  prefer  to  keep  them  for  their  wool,  out  of  which  they 
mana&ctare  blankets  at  a  larger  profit  than  they  could  otherwise  obtain. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  regarding  the  breed  of  goats  in  lais  district. 
Attempts  to  improve  the  breed  by  the  introduction  of  the  larger  Trans- 
Jumna  goat  have  hitherto  resulted  in  failure.  The  absence  of  proper 
pasturage  will  probably  account  for  this.  Goat's  flesh  as  well  as  goat's 
milk  is  a  universal  item  of  food  amongst  all  classes.  Shepherds,  who 
keep  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  manufacture  and  sell  ghf  made  from 
the  mixed  milk  of  both  animals ;  it  is  much  sought  after,  and  is  mainly 
consumed  by  the  poor. 

JPrevoUeifU  diaeaaes  a/mongst  stock, — Since  the  fatal  outbreak  of  TindeT-- 
pest  in  England,  attention  has  been  more  closelv  directed  to  the  diseases 
of  cattle  in  this  country,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  cattle  of 
India  are  liable  to  many  of  the  diseases,  which  have  been  hitherto  sup^ 
posed  to  be  more  or  less  peculiar  to  a  European  climate.  The  complaint 
known  as  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  broke  out  in  this  district  a  short 
time  since,  but  not  of  a  fatal  type.  While  a  few  weeks  previously  there 
had  been  great  mortality  in  several  places  amongst  sheep  and  soats  by 
the  ravages  of  a  disease  somewhat  resembling  rot.  It  was  highly  infec-* 
tious,  but  in  many  instances  yielded  to  segregation,  with  complete  change 
of  air  and  water,  when  all  other  means  tned  had  failed. 

Distribution  of  land. — ^The  land  is  well  distributed,  the  averages  taken 
on  the  cultivated  area  falling  as  follows : — 

Acres. 
Per  agricoltural  nude  adtilt  ...  •••        8*1 

Per  cnltlTator's  hoose         •••  •••  •••        4*9 

Per  plough        .«•  ••.  •••  ^       B*t8 

With  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the  land  is  distributed,  and  the 
consequent  smaUness  of  the  average  holding,  this  district  stands  next  td 
F3^bad<  Cultivators  may  be  broadly  classified  into  resident  and  non- 
resident. The  resident  cultivator,  or  ''  cbhapparband,'^  is  so  called  because 
he  tills  land  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  village  in  which  he  resides. 
The  non-resident^  or  "  pAhikdsht,*'  cultivates  land  in  o&e  village  while 
residing  in  another.  Of  course  there  are  a  considerable  class,  who  from 
motives  of  self-interest,  expediency,  or  other  cause  cultivate  land  in  two 
or  more  villages,  and  who  may  be  said  to  come  under  both  categories;  that 
is  to  say^  they  not  only  till  land  in  their  own  village>  but  are  also  tenants 
in  a  neighbouring  village.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  reducible 
to  one  or  other  class,  according  as  reference  be  made  to  either  one  or 
ether  of  the  villages  in  which  they  cultivate.  Thus  A.  cultivates  land  in 
E&mpur  and  His&mpur ;  but  his  house  is  situated  in  the  latter  village. 
He  is  a  pahik&sht  with  respect  to  Bfimpur,  but  a  chhapparband  with  res- 
pect to  His^pur. 

Increase  to  cultivated  and  wooded  areas, — Since  the  declaration  of  the 
revised  assessment,  very  extensive  clearances  of  jungle  and  waste  land 
have  been  and  are  still  being  made.     By  an  approximate  calculation^ 
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prepared  as  carefully  as  circumstances  have  permitted,  I  estimate  tlie 
increase  to  the  cultivated  area  at  17,900  acres  or  3*35  per  cent.  Much  of 
the  land,  which  the  wily  zamindars,  with  rueful  countenances,  eamesUy 
assured  the  assessing  officers  was  sterile  and  fit  for  nothing,  has  since 
been  worked  up  and  cleaned,  and  is  now  in  many  places  bearing  luxuriant 
crops.  By  the  time  the  period  of  the  present  settlement  expires,  there 
will  be  ample  margin  whence  to  correspondingly  increase  the  imperial 
demand.  In  cases  of  large  tracts  of  jungle  or  waste,  the  taluqdar  or  zamin- 
dar  often  sells  the  land  in  patches  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  purchaser  is 
generally  a  banker  or  other  small  capitalist,  who  at  once  sets  to  work 
and  rapidly  clears  the  land.  Where  the  plots  of  waste  are  small  and 
sparse,  the  landlord  usually  lets  it  out  on  clearing  leases,  charged  with  a 
nominal  rent  for  at  least  three  years.  These  leases  are  almost  always  taken 
by  the  more  skilled  cultivators.  The  average  cost  of  clearing  brushwood 
or  thorn  jungle  may  be  set  down  at  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  10  per  acre ;  while 
that  of  grass  jungle  seldom  exceeds  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  5  the  acre.  When 
the  khasra  survey  was  completed  there  were  76,008  acres  under  wood. 
This  area  has  since  been  extended  to  about  85,499  acres,  or  12*48  per 
cent.,  a  result  we  may  likewise  hail  with  satisfaction. 

Rents, — ^Rents  have  steadily  risen  in  this  district  since  the  introduction 
of  British  rule,  and  still  have  a  tendency  to  rise.  It  has  been  asserted 
that,  if  the  extraneous  items,  such  as  "  batta,"  "  bhent,"  and  other  such 
nawabi  imposts,  be  taken  into  calculation,  we  shall  find  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  rents  have  not  risen.  Now  this  question  has  been  carefully  gone 
into  by  the  settlement  officer,  and  the  deliberate  conclusion  to  which  he 
arrived,  taking  each  and  every  such  regularly  realized  exactijon  into  con- 
sideration into  account,  is  that  rents  under  our  rules  have  risen  and  are 
rising.  This  was  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  enhanced  value  of  land, 
and  to  competition.  He  took  the  papei's  of  100  villages,  which  were 
prepared  before  annexation,  and  carefully  abstracted  their  contents. 
Comparing  these  contents  with  jamabandis  drawn  out  since  the  district 
came  under  survey,  he  found  that  against  a  former  average  rent-rate 
of  Re.  1-10-1  per  bigha,  taken  on  the  whole  100  villages,  we  have  now 
(t.e.,  in  1868),  an  average  rent-rate  of  Rs.  3-1-1  per  bigha.  But,  it  may  be 
urged,  these  results  hardly  admit  of  fair  comparison,  the  bigha  in  the  latter 
case  being  the  standard  bigha  of  f  ths  of  an  acre,  and  in  the  former  case,  the 
variable  village  bigha.  This  difficulty  may,  I  think,  be  got  over  by  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  following  facts,  viz. : — 

Of  the  villages  selected,  twenty-five  pertain  to  each  tahsil  in  the  district 
It  has  been  found,  by  actual  experiment,  that  in  three  out  of  the  four 
tahsils,*  the  village  bigha  is  actually  larger  than  the  standard  bigha.  In 
the  case  of  soventy-five  villages,  therefore,  the  nawabi  rent-rate  falls  on  a 
larger  bigha  than  the  present  standard  bigha,  while  in  twenty-five  villages 
only  does  it  fall  on  a  smaller  one,  the  difference,  in  either  case,  not  exceeding 
four  biswas.  It  follows  then,  that  unquestionably  rents  are  higher  than 
formerly,  and  that  land  has  acquired  a  higher  market  value. 


•  In  the  old  district. 
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At  the  same  time  he  found,  from  the  same  set  of  papers,  that  imder  the 
Goyeniment  of  the  king  of  Oudh  the  total  number  of  cultivators  in  these 
one  hundred  villages  was  3,653,  and  that  the  average  holding  of  each 
amounted  to  six  bighas,  thirteen  biswas,  thirteen  bisw^nsis,  while  under 
British  rule  the  number  of  cultivators  has  increased  to  8,536,  and  the 
average  holding  of  each  has  diminished  to  four  bighas,  nineteen  bis  was, 
and  ten  bisw^nsis.  These  results,  combined  with  the  fact  of  the  almost 
entire  commutation  of  produce  rates  into  cash  payments,  point  to  com- 
petition. 

Rents  in  kind  versus  cash  payment — Rents  in  kind  largely  prevailed 
prior  to  annexation,  and  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  levied  on  poor  and 
unirrigated  lands,  where  the  produce  was  more  or  less  precarious,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-half  Now,  however,  they  have  been  almost  every- 
where commuted  into  money  rents ;  another  result  of  increased  numbeis 
and  competition. 

CoTnpetition. — Custom  has  not  restricted  the  landlord's  right  in  this 
matter,  nor  as  regards  the  enhancement  of  rent  generally.  Custom, 
coupled  with  the  fear  of  incurring  universal  odium,  operated  formerly  in 
preventing  a  landlord  from  raising  the  rents  paid  by  Brahmans.  Now, 
however,  such  is  no  longer  the  case,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find 
cultivators  of  this  class  paying  at  even  double  the  rates  they  used  to  pay 
in  days  gone  by,  their  threats  of  "  dhama"  and  self-mutilation  or  destruc- 
tion notwithstanding.  Itisonlytobeexpected  thatin  a  densely  populated 
district  like  this  competition  should  prevail.  While  custom  regulated  the 
transactions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  prior  to  the  summary  settlement 
of  1858,  since  that  date  competition  has  been  gradually  displacing,  and  has 
now,  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  superseded  custom  ;  the  result,  alike  of  a 
radical  change  of  government,  of  greater  security  to  life  and  property,  and 
of  the  alter^  state  of  the  fiscal  relation  between  the  landowner  and  the 
State.  This  sounds  very  much  like  heresy  in  the  face  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 
emphatically  expressed  doctrine,  that  "  competition  as  a  regulator  of  rent 
has  no  existence."  At  the  same  time  he  says  in  another  place  : — *'  The 
relations,  more  specially  between  the  landowner  and  the  cultivator,  and 
the  payment  made  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  are,  in  all  states  of  society, 
but  the  Tnost  modeiiri^  (the  italics  are  mine),  "  determined  by  the  usage  of 
the  country.  Never  VAvtil  late  tiories  have  the  conditions  of  the  occupancy 
of  land  been  (as  a  general  rule)  an  affair  of  competition."  Mr.  Mill  then 
goes  on  to  cite  India  as  an  example  in  favour  of  his  previous  argument, 
but  the  analogy,  so  far  as  Oudh  is  concerned,  is  not  established ;  the 
system  described,  although  in  vogue  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  being 
inapplicable  to  the  now  unquestioned  tenant  status  of  this  province.  It 
has  been  noticed  that  the  reluctance,  which  has  hitherto  been  manifested 
by  tenants,  to  leave  their  native  village  with  even  the  certain  prospect  of 
bettering  themselves  elsewhere,  is  beginning  to  give  way  in  some  places ; 
a  fiujt  which  is  a  further  indication  of  the  presence  of  competition,  but 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  healthy  sign. 

Agruyultural  lahour. — In  the  present  day,  when  this  country  is  being 
rapidly  opened  up  to  civilization,  and  its  alleged  hidden  wealth  is  daily 
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undergoing  development,  the  progress  and  effects  of  apioultural  labour, 
which  in  the  territorial  diviaioii  of  labour  has  peculiar  reference  to  this 

{)rovince,  must  be  watched  with  the  closest  interest.  In  this  district 
abour  is  abimdant,  and  at  the  same  time  cheap ;  too  cheap  in  fact,  having 
due  regard  to  the  enhanced  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  maintain 
a  just  equilibrium  between  the  values  exchanged.  Skilled  labour  has 
doubtless  profited  by  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad ;  and  many  of  the  clever- 
est artizans  of  the  district  have  long  since  become  almost  permanent 
employees  under  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company,  where  they  obtain  far 
higher  wages  than  local  employers  could  or  would  allow  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  unskilled  labourers  who  form  the  masses 
has  not  been  ameliorated.  Numbers  were  employed  some  time  back  on 
the  railroad,  and  many  still,  who  live  in  the  more  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, earn  their  livelihood  by  the  same  means.  These,  however,  compose 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  and  it  is  proposed  to  notice  the  more 
important  and  common  subdivisions  of  labour,  with  the  present  rates  of 
remuneration  accorded  to  each  by  the  zamindar ;  to  compare  these  rates 
with  those  which  prevailed  in  the  nawabi,  shortly  before  annexation,  and 
lastly,  to  note,  as  far  as  possible,  the  difference  between  the  present  and 
the  former  prices  of  the  cheaper  and  lighter  food  grains,  which  form  the 
principal  subsistence  of  the  poorer  classes  : — 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Descriptloiu 

Nawabi. 

Present 
time. 

Nawabi 

Present 
time. 

I^awabi. 

Present 
time. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

Grain. 

PloQghman           ••• 

U  Ser. 

1}  Ser. 

... 

... 

•  a. 

«•• 

8ower                    ..• 

U     •> 

U    „ 

U  Ser. 

Ik  Ser. 

U  Ser. 

Ik  Ser. 

Manuring 

II      n 

n  » 

J*^^' 

U      n 

n   ,. 

l|    M 

Irrigation  labour  at 

Sr.  Chks. 

Sr.  Chks. 

Sr.  Chks. 

Sr.  Chks 

Sr.  Chks. 

Sr.  Chks. 

the  weU              ... 

I       14 

1       14 

1      14 

1       14 

•M 

... 

At  the  **  dogla"     ... 

2        8 

2        8 

2         8 

2        8 

.•• 

••• 

Weeding  labour 

1         0 

1         0 

1         0 

1         0 

I         0 

1        0 

Reaper* 

8       a 

3         8 

8        8 

8        8 

•*• 

... 

Thresher                .«. 

1         8 

1         8 

1         8 

1         8 

1         8 

1        • 

Well-flnker 

Si  Annas. 

2|  Annas 

... 

••« 

.«• 

.•« 

Mud- wall  builder  ••. 

2       » 

H      » 

..« 

••• 

.«• 

... 

Mud  carrier 

1       » 

U      » 

1  Anna. 

i|  Anna. 

2  &  3  pice. 

1  Anna, 

Tile  and  brick  manu- 

14to2„ 

2|to3„ 

••• 

«•• 

... 

«•• 

facturer. 

Mason  or  "  riij"      ••• 

2i     H 

8&4„ 

1*. 

••• 

... 

«•• 

Carpenter                ••• 

n    >. 

«      „ 

... 

•M 

.•• 

... 

Blaclumith            ... 

1       .> 

3       ,. 

••• 

•  •• 

•M 

••• 

less. 


*  This  is  the  average  of  the  "  lehna*'  or  reaper's  right.    It  may  be  more  and  it  may  be 
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Now  as  to  the  cheaper  grains  : — 

Barley  sold  in  the  Nawabi  at  60  sera,  now  sells  at  3S  sers. 


Maize 

Makra 

Bajra 

Jnar 

KaAri  dhin ,, 

Uothi 

Peas 

Arhar 


9f 


»» 


» 


»> 

H 

»f 
•> 
•> 


59 
40 
SO 
60 
40 
40 
40 
60 


*9 
}> 
99 
99 
99 


9f 


99 


99 
99 
99 


99 
99 


86 

19 

S8 

99 

S6 

9» 

35 

19 

30 

•9 

80 

99 

88 

19 

80 

M 

Thus  it  Will  be  seen  that  in  some  instances  the  rates  of  remuneration 
have  only  slightly  increased  since  the  introduction  of  British  rule.  The 
price  of  the  coarser  grains  has,  however^  risen  very  considerably,  and  to 
an  extent  which  is  not  quite  compensated  by  the  amount  of  enhanced 
wage.  A  slight  advance  on  the  latter  is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to 
place  these,  who  are  chiefly  artizans,  on  the  same  footing  as  they  were  in 
the  nawabi;  while  it  is  evident  that  the  circumstances  of  the  farm 
labourers  are  certainly  not  more  straitened  than  before  annexation  as 
regards  actual  wage. 

BeliUvve  quantitiea  of  seed  to  the  acre, — The  amount  of  seed,  of  course, 
yaiies  very  much  wiUi  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  sown.  The  follow- 
ing table  represents  the  average  requirements  per  acre  for  the  principal 
crops :— 


Per  acre. 

Broadcast. 

Drill. 

Wheat 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •■ 

t«« 

1}  to  2  manods. 

Barley 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

l)tol| 

mannd. 

U  to  9       „ 

Peas 

••• 

t«f 

•M 

88  **  sera" 

to  1 

If 

Oram 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

IJ 

If                >. 

Kuarf  dh&n 

••• 

•«« 

!•• 

1    to  11 

Jetfai 

it 

••• 

••• 

■•• 

1    to  U 

8athi 

99 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

1    to  H 

Jarhan 

••• 

••• 

••• 

1    to  Ik 

Maize 

M« 

•— 

•  ■« 

^     sirs 

Bajra 

■  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

^  to  8i 

sera 

Jaar 

•  tt 

••• 

••• 

H  to  8i 

»• 

Urd 

«.• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4     to  6 

99 

Hothi 

••• 

•*• 

t** 

6     to  7 

99 

Makrs 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ••  • 

4    to  6 

99 

Kakun 

•  •• 

■•• 

•  •• 

8 

9f 

Sarson 

••• 

•  •« 

•  •• 

* 

99 

t    «er 

8anw&n 

•  •• 

•  tl 

•  •• 

4 

99 

Sanai 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

1    to  Uj 

maund. 

Fatwa 

••• 

■  •t 

M* 

4       sera 

Cotton, 

Kaplis.M 

•  •• 

••• 

3f  to  4 

sera 

ff 

Hadhia 

t«« 

•  •• 

3f  to  4 

99 

u 

Manwa 

•  •t 

... 

H 

9* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  here,  with  reference  to  barley,  peas,  and  gram, 
which  are  sown  both  broadcast  and  in  drills,  that  an  excess  of  seed  is 
required  for  the  latter  method.  In  English  farming  it  is  just  the  reverse, 
broadcast  invariably  requiring  more  seed  than  drill.  Wheat  is  never 
sown  broadcast  in  this  district.  It  is  always  sown  in  drills.  A  compari- 
son of  the  quantities  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  of  wheat  and  barley  in 
these  parts  and  in  England  is  appended : — 
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Wheat 
Barley 


••• 


••• 


!•« 


••• 


Partobgarh. 


Broadoaat. 


Bushels, 

••• 

S'46  to  2-87 


England. 


DrUI. 


Buiheb, 
S-4  to  2*74 

2*87  to  8-28 


Broadcast. 


Busheia, 
2  6  to  3-6 

8to4 


DrilL 


Bushelt, 
2  to  8 

2*6  to  8*5 


The  bushel  of  wheat  is  calculated  as  sixty  pounds  and  the  bushel  of 
barley  as  fifty  pounds.  There  is  not  much  difference,  it  will  be  observed, 
between  the  two  rates. 

Village  establishment — ^The  village  officials  and  the  village  servants, 
ordinarily  styled  the  "  parja,"  will  now  be  noticed. 

The  patwdri, — ^The  patw&ri,  or  village  accountant,  is  an  important  func- 
tionary, whether  viewed  in  his  relations  to  the  landed  proprietor,  his  mas- 
ter, or  to  Government,  who  demands  from  him  the  periodical  submission 
of  the  accounts  of  his  charge.  These  men  are  entirely  Kdyaths  or 
Kfiyath  converts  to  Muhammadanism.  In  other  than  taluqdari  estates  they 
hold  office  during  the  joint  pleasure  of  the  landowner  and  the  district  officer; 
that  is  to  say,  neither  has  the  power  to  remove  a  patw&ri  independently 
of  the  other.  Nevertheless  his  wages  are  paid  by  the  former  alone,  and 
are  usually  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  land  under  his  charge.*  A  pat- 
wAri's  charge  varies  from  a  portion  of  a  village  to  a  large  circle  of  seve- 
ral villages.  In  the  latter  case,  he  employs  members  of  his  own  family 
or  others  as  assistants,  he  himself  being  responsible  for  their  work.  The 
ordinary  rate  of  remuneration  is  six  per  cent,  on  the  imperial  revenue, 
and  is  either  paid  in  cash,  or  by  an  allowance  of  land,  which  again  is  either 
rent-free  or.  charged  with  a  low  rent  according  to  circumstances.  The 
patw&ris  of  this  district  are,  as  a  rule,  an  intelligent  body  of  men ;  but, 
as  might  be  expected,  often  dishonest,  untruthful,  and  rapacious.  The 
cultivators  live  in  dread  of  them,  and  are  ever  ready  to  propitiate  them 
with  offerings  of  grain,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  noticed  that  the  pat- 
w&ri  is  a  sleek,  well  conditioned  man,  who  lives  in  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best  house  in  the  village,  and  wears  clothes  of  a  better  material  than 
his  neighbours.  All  this  could  hardly  be  compassed  with  his  often  slender 
wage,  and  must  be  set  down  to  the  thriving  trade  he  drives  with  the  igno- 
rant tillers  of  the  soil,  in  his  capacity  of  village  accountant  and  referee  • 
and,  in  fact,  he  does  possess  a  considerable  power  for  good  or  evil  over 
these  unfortunates,  who  both  in  court  and  out  of  it  are  so  often  at  his 
mercy. 

The  cAowiicfor.— Next  to  the  patwAri,  and  but  little  his  inferior  in  im- 

?ortance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  is  the  chaukidar  or  village  watchman, 
he  principal  duty  of  the  chaukidar  is,  of  course,  the  detection  and 
prompt  report  of  crime ;  but,  from  the  circumstance  that  though  morally 


•  In  taluqdari  estates  the  taluqdar  has  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  a  patwirt 
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bound  to  the  Qovernment  in  this  capacity,  be  is,  in  reality,  the  paid  ser- 
vant of  the  landlord,  only  so  far  as  the  latter  is  alive  to  a  sense  of  his 
public  responsibilities  as  a  landholder,  will  the  chaukidar  prove  an  effici- 
ent servant  of  the  State.  ' 

The  gorait, — The  gorait  has  always  differed  from  the  chaukidar  in  as 
mnch  as  he  is  entirely  a  private  servant  as  it  were  of  the  zamindar.  The 
Government  makes  no  demand  on  his  services.  The  gorait  may  be  des- 
cribed as  a  kind  of  universal  errand  boy,  and,  when  appointed  by  the 
zamindar,  is  expected  to  make  himself  generally  useful  in  the  village. 
In  consideration  of  the  modest  fee  of  a  ser's  weight  of  grain  at  harvest 
time^  he  undertakes  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  cultivators'  crops  at  night.  His 
remuneration  from  the  landlord  is  usually  from  one  to  two  bighas  of  laind, 
rent-free.  Both  chaukidars  and  goraits  are  chiefly  of  the  Pasi  class, 
although  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  Muhammadansand  Cham&rsmay 
also  be  found  among  them. 

7%«  parja. — ^The  following  are  the  village  servants  which  are  included 
in  the  comprehensive  term  "  parja"  : — 

Loh4r  ...  Blaoktmkh. 

fiarlud  ...  CarpeDler. 

Kumh4r  •••  Potter. 

Sahtr  ...  WAter-<Su:rier  and  palanqnftl-bearer. 

Dhobt  ...  Washer  man. 

Darsi  ...  Tailor« 

Hajjam  or  Nio ...  Barber. 

B4ri  ...  Torch-beafdf. 

Chamkt  •«•  Oeoasionaa  laibourdr.  The  ivife  is  the  village  Mooucheate. 

Mehtar  .^  Sweeper. 

Manihir  •••  Lac  bangle-maker. 

MUl  .«•  Gafdeiier.    PtfovkleB  flowera  fov  necklacef,  and  offer 

iaga  at  marriagea  aad  faira* 

Tamboli  •••  P&n-grower  and  seller. 

Rem/WMraiion. — The  first  three  generally  receive  from  the  zamindar 
small  grants  of  land,  varying  from  ten  biswas  to  three  bighas,  as  well  as 
thirteen  sers  of  grain  at  each  harvest.  This  latter  due  is  styled  ''  lehna." 
From  the  cultivators  they  are  entitled  to  thirteen 'and  a  half  sers  of  grain 
per  plough  during  the  year.    This  is  called  ''  kharlhaq." 

The  Rah6/r  receives  from  the  zamindar  from  five  biswas  ta  two  b^has 
of  laad,  and  this  is  all  He  gets  no  grain  allowance,  either  from  the  land- 
lord or  the  tenant 

The  Dhobi  has  a  j^gir  from  the  zamindar  of  about  the  same  extent  as 
the  Kafutr ;  but  he  receives  in  addition  a  grain  allowance  of  seven  sers 
from  each  cultivator  who  employs  him. 

The  Darzi  enjoys  a  small  jipr  like  the  two  preceding ;  but  has  no 
fixed  allowance  from  the  tenants  on  the  estate. 

The  Hajjdm  or  Ndo  is  allowed  a  small  plot,  not  exceeding  one 
bigha,  by  the  landlord ;  and  for  each  beard  {Le.,  man)  he  is  entitled  to 
seven  sers  of  grain  annually. 

13 
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The  Bdrhai  is  uncommon  except  in  taluqdari  villages,  and  his  remunera-* 
tion  is  on  no  fixed  scale. 

The  Chamdr  holds  up  to  one  bigha  of  land  from  the  zamindar,  while 
for  each  occasion  of  child  birth,  at  which  his  wife  attends,  he  receives 
either  one  or  two  annas. 

The  Mehtar,  unfortunately  for  sanitation,  is  far  too  rarely  met  with 
amongst  the  existing  roll  of  village  servants.  Where  kept,  he  is  favoured 
with  a  pittance  of  from  two  to  eight  annas  a  month. 

The  Manikd/r  manufactures  lac  bangles,  and  his  wife  generally  sells  and 
fastens  them  on  to  the  wrists  of  the  purchasers.  For  the  performance  of 
this  ceremony  at  the  house  of  the  zamindar  she  receives  her  food  for  the 
day. 

The  Mdli  obtains  cash  presents  from  the  zamindar  on  each  festive  occa- 
sion.    These  gifts  seldom,  if  ever,  exceed  three  rupees  at  one  time. 

The  Tamholi  exists  entirely  by  his  trade  and  receives  no  perquisites. 

All  village  servants  comprised  in  the  category  of  parja,  in  addition  to 
the  j%irs,  presents,  and  allowances  recapitulated  above,  receive  on  the 
occasion  of  each  marriage  one  suit  of  female  apparel.  The  custom  of 
the  country  is  that  when  a  daughter  is  married,  the  bridegroom's  family 
supplies  the  dress  to  the  parja  of  both  villages,  since  it  rarely  if  ever 
happens  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  reside  in  the  same  village.  Not 
included  in  the  parja,  but  nevertheless  formerly  a  regular  part  of  the  vil- 
lage establishment  was  the  Baya  or  weigher.  The  office  is  now,  however, 
very  nearly  obsolete. 

Statement  showing  the  details  of  iproduce  and  prices. 


Description  of  producOi 
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Best  rice  (husked) 
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MHs6r  (Ervum  lens) 

Ahsa  or  matra  (Piaam  sativum) 

Ghuiyin  (Arumcolocasia)        ... 
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Pigfi, — The  rivers  and  reservoirs,  both  natural  and  artificial,  abound 
with  fish.  In  the  former  are  principally  caught  the  "  rohu"  the  "  anwdri" 
(Indian  mullet),  the  "  chhalhwd,"  the  "  sahri,"  the  "  sauir,"  the  "  hunga," 
the  "  tengr£,"  the  "  singhi,"  the  «  belgagra,"  the  "  manguri,"  the  **  darhi," 
the  "  bam,"  and  the  "  parhni."  The  fresh  water  pravm  called  "  jhinguA*' 
is  also  very  plentiful.  With  the  exception  of  the  "  anwari,"  all  the  above- 
mentioned  fish  may  be  seen  in  tlte  "  jhils"  and  tanks  of  the  district.  In 
these  the  fishing  season  commences  with  the  irrigation  in  November^' 
and  continues  till  May  and  June.  In  the  rivers  the  season  is  much 
the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  first 
fall  of  the  rains,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  river  is  in  flood  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year,  larger  quantities  of  fish  are  often  caught  in  one  week 
than  have  been  taken  during  the  course  of  several  weeks  previously. 

Kah&rs  are  the  principal  fishermen,  and  engage  in  the  pursuit  as  a 
trade  ;  although  at  the  same  time  other  castes  at  times  adopt  the  calling. 
Nets  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  mesh  are  used  in  the  different  locali- 
ties ;  while  spearing  with  the  "  pcwshki"  or  tri-furcated  spear  is  also  largely 
resorted  to,  wherever  the  water  is  sufficiently  shallow  and  clear  to  admit 
of  it. 

The  statistics  concerning  fish,  which  are  given  in  Dr.  Day's  report,  as 
derived  from  the  Partabgarh  authorities,  are  as  follows : — The  fish-eating 
population  amounts  to  97*78  per  cent,  of  the  whole  (Bihir).  About 
40,000  maunds  of  fish  are  caught  annually  (Patti).  The  net  meshes  are 
80  small  that  a  grain  of  barley  cannot  pass  through,  the  fry  is  therefore 
destroyed  in  large  quantities.  The  markets  are  not  fully  supplied ;  prices 
of  laige  fish  reach  two  annas  per  ser,  but  small  fish  are  sold  at  one  anna 
per  ser ;  mutton  being  two  annas.  The  fish  are  caught  in  the  fields  when 
the  water  retires  from  the  inundation  in  September^  and  in  April  when 
the  ponds  dry  up. 

"  The  Collector  of  Partabgarh  reports  that  breeding  fish  and  very  young 
ones  are  destroyed  indiscriminately  and  to  a  very  great  extent  from  April 
to  the  end  of  June  and  from  September  to  October,  wherever  they  can  be 
captured,  in  rivers,  jhils,  tanks,  and  n&las,  by  means  of  nets,  traps,  or  by  hand 
The  minimum  sizeof  the  mesh  of  nets  will  admit  of  a  com  of  barley  passing 
through  it,  and  nothing  larger.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  regulating  the 
size  of  the  mesh  of  nets  except  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  let  even 
the  smallest  fish  escape  them,  and  he  proposes  at  first,  as  an  experiment, 
to  double  the  size  now  in  use.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  the  fry  of  fish  in  the  bazars,  or  any  other  reasonable  measures 
being  adopted  to  arrest  the  senseless  destruction  of  breeding  fish  and  of 
the  very  young  ones  now  going  on.  Some  restriction  also  should  be  put 
on  the  capturing  of  fish  in  the  breeding  season." — Para  287,  "  Francis 
Darfa  Freshwater  Fish  aiad  Fisheries  of  India  and  Burma'' 

The  Tahsildar  of  Partabgarh  observes  that  fishermen  are  generally 
Eah^rs,  but  some  are  Lonias.  The  markets  are  not  fully  supplied  with 
fish,  the  price  of  larger  sorts  is  seven  pie,  smaller  sorts  four  pie,  and  mutton 
two  annas  a  ser.    About  half  the  population  are  stated  to  eat  fish.     The 
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enpply  in  the  waters  tiiis  year  has  increased.  Very  small  ones  are  taken 
by  means  of  nets.  **  Fish  are  shot  with  ^ns,  and  caught  by  means  of 
tap,  t^ngali,  and  pahra,  and  by  hand  when  the  water  dries  up  in  the 
month  of  Jeth." — Para.  309,  "  Franda  Day's  Freahwoiter  Fish  and 
Fisheries  of  India  and  Bv/rma," 

<<  The  Tahsildar  of  Bih£r  observes,  Eahirs  and  others  follow  the  occupa- 
tion of  fishing  in  addition  to  their  regular  work;  besides  these,  there  are 
KewatH,  Kanjars,  and  P£sis.  The  bazars  are  not  sufficiently  supplied 
with  fish ;  the  largest  sort  fetch  one  anna,  the  smaller  three  quarters  of  an 
anna  a  ser;  whilst  the  first  sort  of  mutton  realises  two  annas,  and  the  second 
one  anna  and  a  half  a  ser.  Upwards  of  97  per  cent.  (9778)  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  asserted,  are  consumers  of  fish,  the  supply  of  which  has 
increased  this  year.  Very  small  ones  are  taken  in  large  quantities 
by  means  of  nets  with  very  minute  m^hes,  the  size  of  which  is  equal 
to  a  grain  of  barley.  Fish  are  not  trapped  during  the  rains  in  the 
inundated  fields.  The  following  are  the  nets  used — patli,  pahrah,  packkhi, 
tilheri  j&L 

"  In  the  Patti  Tahsil  it  is  observed  fishing  is  not  confined  to  one  class,  but 
Eahdrs,  Lonias,  Eewats,  P&sis,  Eurmis,  and  Eoris,  all  follow  it  as  well  as 
other  occupations.  The  markets  are  not  fully  supplied  with-fish,  the 
larger  sorts  obtain  two  annas,  the  smaller  one  anna  and  a  half  a  ser,  and 
mutton  two  annas ;  about  half  the  population  are  stated  to  be  fish-eaters. 
The  amount  in  the  waters  is  said  to  have  increased  this  year.  About 
40,000  maunds  of  very  small  fish  are  annually  netted,  the  mesh  of  some 
of  the  nets  being  '  so  small  that  a  grain  of  mothi  cannot  pass  through  it.' 
Boys  generally  trap  fish  in  fields  during  the  rains.  Fish  are  destroyed 
by  akhsah ;  the  names  of  nets  and  traps  are  jal,  kuryar,  halka,  chahtur^ 
khpre,  chaundhi,  pahrah,  tap,  harya,  punchkhi,  pailni  bissarigunj, 
tameri,  kantiya." — Para,  308,  ''Frances  Day's  Freshwater  Fish  and 
Fisheries  of  India  and  Bv^rma." 

Baeq/ra  and  marts, — ^The  following  are  the  principal  bazars  of  the  dis- 
trictj  recorded  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  sales. 

Lalgav(j, — Four  miles  to  the  south  of  Bih^  on  the  road  to  Allahabad. 
Total  value  of  sales,  Rs.  3,00,000.  This  is  a  bi-weekly  mart,  and  is 
numerously  attended.  Cattle,  English  stuffs  of  better  qualities,  country 
fabrics,  raw  cotton  and  sugar  are  amongst  the  more  important  sales.  The 
sale  Hues  are  shared  by  the  taluqdar  of  Bhadri  and  zamindars  of  Nimdiira, 
within  the  limits  of  which  village  the  ganj  is  situated. 

Derwa  bazar,  in  the  village  of  Sabalgarh,  is  at  the  nearest  point  about 
three  milesdistant  from  the  road  between  Partabgafh  and  Bihar,  and  is  some 
twelve  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Here  again,  as  in  fact  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  all  the  larger  n^arts,  a  bazar  is  held  twice  in  the  week.  The 
total  value  of  the  sales  is  about  Rs.  1,50,000.  This  is  principally  a  grain 
mart,  although  other  commodities  find  a  readysale.  The  bazar  dues 
belong  exclusively  to  the  Bhadri  estate. 
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Jaleaa^tgofnj^  included  in  the  village  of  Dh&rtipur  on  the  road,  which 
oon&ectfi  the  latter  place  with  Lalganj  (in  pargana  R^mpur),  and  which  was 
construeted  by  R&ja  Han  want  Singh.  English  and  country  fabrics,  sweet- 
meats,  grain,  matting,  and  string  figure  most  prominently  at  this  mart. 
A  yery  good  quality  of  English  cloth  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  here, 
the  sale  being  much  encouraged  by  the  abovementioned  taiuqdar,  who, 
as  lord  of  the  manor,  is  sole  recipient  of  all  dues.  The  value  of  the  sales 
may  be  placed  at  about  a  lakh  of  rupees. 

MizcAndrefwganj,  the  sadr  station  bazar,  is  a  thriving  and  rapidly 
increasing  mart.  Five  years  ago  the  sales  were  only  valued  at  Rs.  15,000. 
They  have  now  reached  the  respectable  figure  of  Rs.  60,000.  Qrain  and 
English  and  country  cloth  are  the  principal  articles  traded  in.  The 
chungi  or  bazar  tax  is  paid  into  the  municipal  funds. 

Kdl&kdmkaTy  the  residence  of  R&ja  Hanwant  Singh,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Qanges,  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  Bihfir  and  Rae  Bareli 
road.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  raw  cotton,  ghi,  and  salt  The 
sales  exceed  in  value  half  a  lakh  of  rupees. 

Oadw6/ray  a  village  about  six  miles  north  of  the  sadr  station,  and  not 
fieur  off  the  road  to  Amethi  (branching  off  from  the  imperial  road  near 
Nawabganj).  Large  quantities  of  grain  are  brought  here  for  sale,  and  a 
not  inconsiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  coarse  matting  and  fibres.  The 
bazar  dues  are  paid  to  the  Taiuqdar  of  D&ndfkachh  ;  while  the  value  of 
the  sales  may  be  set  down  at  about  Rs.  50,000. 

Pirthiga/nj,  within  the  limits  of  the  village  of  Ramdepur,  in  the  Rdepur 
Bichar  estate,  is  close  to  the  road  between  Bela  and  the  town  of  Badshih- 
pur  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Jaunpur.  Here  grain,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
English  stuffs  constitute  the  principal  sales,  the  value  of  which  does  not 
&11  short  of  half  a  lakh. 

Nwwahganj  Bd/wan  Burji,  situated  in  the  village  of  Murassapur,  on  the 
Bih^r  and  Rae  Bareli  road,  is  an  important  thriving  mart,  and  is  noted  for  its 
stamped  cloths  and  chintzes.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertaia  correctly  the 
total  value  of  the  sales.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  reality  it  does  not  fall 
far  short  of  a  lakh  of  rupees.  There  are  several  other  less  important 
markets,  in  which  local  produce  is  chiefly  represented,  which  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  detail  in  this  report. 

Fairs. — ^There  are  several  local  fairs  held  during  the  year  at  different 
places  in  the  district.  Few  of  these  are  worthy  of  separate  mention.  The 
two  fairs  held  at  M&aikpur  in  April  and  July  in  honour  of  Jwfila  Mukhi* 
attract  considerable  numbers,  many  of  whom  come  from  a  distance.  The 
gathering  on  each  occasion  lasts  for  two  days,  during  which  the  presiding 
deity  is  worshipped  and  propitiated  with  offerings,  &c.  Both  at  these 
fairs,  and  during  the  bathing  assemblies  described  in  the  next  para- 
graph, English  cloths  and  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  are  exposed 
for  sale.  At  Katra  Mednisigh,  a  place  about  a  mile  from  Partabgarh, 
and  at  Nawabganj  B&wan  Burji,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  fairs 
take  place  during  the  Da^ahra  festival,  which  are  attended  by  between 
40,000  and  50,000  people,  but  no  trade  is  carried  on. 

m  .  _    ^  _^^_._        LM  ■■■[■■■■I  -m  m  i     -  -    — ■  * — ■ 1 |-i ^^^m-^m  ^^^  ■■     ■  im       u  m.    ^^    r 

*  MeMiisg  flame-emittlog  moutlii :  one  ol  the  impeniooaUoiiB  of  the  goddess  Bhaw&ai. 
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Bathing  places  arid  shrines. — The  only  bathing  places  of  any  note  are 
the  masoniy  gh&ts  of  Manikpur  and  Shah^b-ud-dinabad,  The  two  towns 
being  contiguous  form  in  reality  but  one  rendezvous.  Twice  in  the  year 
there  is  a  large  concourse  of  people  at  this  spot  for  the  purpose  of  bathing 
in  the  Ganges.  In  July  is  the  first  occasion,  when  the  four  months'  fasts 
for  the  deities  Jw&la  Mukhi  and  Sitla*  are  brought  to  a  termination  with 
bathing  ceremonies  and  great  rejoicings.  The  second  occasion  occurs  early 
in  November,  or  at  the  end  of  October,  when  the  multitudes  meet  to  do 
honour  to  the  goddess  Ganga  herself.  Thi^  is  the  largei'  gathering  of  the 
two. 

ManufactvLres. — With  the  exception  of  the  manufacture  of  crystalized 
sugar  at  Partabgarh,  and  of  glass  at  Sawdnsa,  and  one  or  two  other  places 
in  the  pargana  of  Patti,  there  are  no  local  manufactures  worthy  of  the 
name. 

The  sugar  manufactured  at  Partabgarh  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  The  process  is  a  peculiar  though  by  no 
means  a  difficult  one.  When  completed,  the  sugar  is  turned  out  into 
thin  flat  circular  shapes  of  about  15  inches  in  diameter.  It  finds  a  ready 
sale  amongst  the  taluqdars  and  wealthier  classes. 

The  glass  foundry  at  Saw^nsa  is  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  and 
supplies  most  of  the  neighbouring  fairs  and  markets  with  beads,  bracelets, 
and  other  female  ornaments,  to  say  nothing  of  Ganges  water  phials  and 
cheap  articles  of  ordinary  requirements. 

Trade  and  traffic, — From  the  most  recent  trade  returns  it  would 
appear  that  the  total  value  of  the  exports  nearly  quadruples  that  of  the 
imports,  but  I  have  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  valuation  of  some 
of  the  items  of  the  former,  and  consequently  prefer  to  regard  the  propor- 
tion as  in  all  probability  nearer  three  to  one.  Partabgarh  is  an  extensive 
grain  exporting  district,  and  may  be  said  lo  be,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
granary  of  the  adjacent  districts  of  the  North-Western  Provinces.  Of 
wheat  and  barley  alone  upwards  of  200,000  maunds  are  stated  to  have 
left  the  district  during  the  last  year  ;  while  of  the  less  valuable  food  grains 
also  a  very  considerable  exportation  has  taken  place.  This  should  repre- 
sent large  money  returns  to  zamindars  and  small  farmers ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  entirely  the  banidn  and  village  banker 
who  fatten  on  this  trade.  The  former  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  too  deep 
in  the  books  of  the  latter  to  reap  any  direct  advantage.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  the  fact  of  an  influx  of  money  and  a  consequent  increase  of  pri- 
vate capital,  which,  in  whomsoever's  hands,  subserves  no  doubt  the  pros- 
perity of  the  district,  and  tends  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  population. 
The  exports  of  edible  grains  in  1872  are  reported  at  349,000  maunds, 
value  Rs.  7,90,000 ;  the  other  exports,  such  as  oil-seeds,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
country  cloth,  make  up  the  total  value  of  exports  to  Rs.  9,77,000,  the 
imports  were  valued  at  Rs.  4,08,000,  of  which  cotton  and  salt  are  the 
principal  items ;  but  in  these  returns  English  piece-goods  imported  are 
valued  at  Rs.  2,670 ;  it  should  probably  be  Rs.  2,67,000. 

*  AUo  an  incaroation  ol  Bha^&bi  and  tutelary  deity  of  small-poz. 
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Exports  and  imports, — Besides  graiD,opium,tobacco,siigar,and  molasses, 
oil,  and  ghl,  cattle,  sheep,  and  timber  are  by  no  means  unimportant 
staples  of  export  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  consist  mainly  of 
salt,  cotton,  metals,  and  hardware,  country  cloth,  and  dyes.  English  stuffs 
and  piece-goods  are  also  becoming  more  and  more  common  in  the  local 
bazars.  All  the  above  almost  entirely  find  their  way  into  the  district 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges.  The  tiafiic  by  way  of  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  of  Jaunpur  on  the  east,  and  of  Sultanpur  and  Rae  Bareli  on 
the  north  and  west  respectively  is,  comparatively  speaking,  inconsiderable. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  King  writes  as  follows  : — 

**  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  suggest  what  new  roads  should 
be  made,  and  to  show  the  direction  which  traffic  takes  in  this  district. 
Oudh  exports  grain,  oil-seed,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  some  timber  and  little 
beside.  These  mainly  go  in  a  south-east  direction  towards  Gorakhpur, 
Azamgarh,  Jaunpur,  and  Mirzapur.  Lines  drawn  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east  of  Oudh  will  mainly  represent  the  direction  in  which 
produce  moves.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  in  general  terms.  Roads  will 
oflen  be  diverted  owing  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  ferry  or  other 
cause.  Imports  into  Oudh  are  chiefly  salt,  cotton,  English  cloth,  and 
other  miscellaneous  matters.  Salt  and  cotton  come  in  by  western  and 
south-western  routes  from  Cawnpore,  £&nda,  &c. 

"  In  the  Fartabgarh  district,  the  main  Ganges  ferries,  where  this  traffic 
passes,  are  Badshihpur,  Kharoli  *  E&l^kdnkar,  Gutni,  and  Jah&nabad ; 
and  at  all  of  these  traffic- registrars  are  placed.  The  traffic  from  this 
quarter  finds  a  sufficiency  of  routes  to  the  interior  of  Oudh  by  tolerable 
roads,  but  the  out  traffic  wants  a  channel  towards  Jaunpur,  and  a  new 
road  should  be  opened  out  from  Patti  to  the  border  of  the  district  some- 
where about  R4ja-ka-bazar  in  the  Parhat  estate  of  Rdja  Mahesh  Narain, 
and,  in  communication  with  the  Jaunpur  authorities,  be  carried  on  so  as 

to  reach  Jaunpur." 

• 

Mineral  prodiicts. — This  branch  may  be  said  to  comprise  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  kankar.  There  is  a  considerable  area  of  saliferous  land  in  the  Far- 
tabgarh district. 

Salt — The  manufacture  of  salt  in  Oudh  is  punishable  under  the 
excise  laws.  The  following  salt  statistics  fumisned  by  Mr.  King  are 
interesting.  After  remarking  that  as  an  article  of  food  it  was  formerly 
"  extensively  manufactured  in  this  district,  and  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  manufacture  to  the  native  government,  or  farmer,  was  Rs.  72,000," 
my  predecessor  writes  : — 

"  Mr.  Braddon,  Superintendent  of  Excise  and  Stamps,  in  a  pamphlet 
on  Oudh  salt,  gives  the  area  of  salt-producing  lands  in  Fartabgarh,  thus  : — 

Bigh(t8, 
*'  Highly  laliferoas  ...  ••«  ••«  ...    8,S87 

**  Moderately  ^  ...  ...  .,,     1,121 

Total  ...     4,408 

*  This  is  close  to  the  Kandrawaii  or  Naubasta  ferry  and  is  of  far  leas  importance  than 
the  latter. 
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"  He  gives  the  revenue  derived  from  salt  in  1856  as  Rs.  61,496.  In 
1859  the  revenue  from  salt  was,  as  reported  by  the  Chief  Commissioner 
to  the  Government  of  India,  Rs.  68,022  for  Partabgarh.  I  fancy  that  in 
neither  year  was  the  revenue  what  it  should  have  been,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  experience  was  gained,  the  salt  department  would  have 
been  enabled  to  collect  a  considerably  higher  figure  thui  Rs.  72,000,  which, 
under  th^  native  government,  were  paid  by  the  landowners  on  account  of 
salt  lands.  I  will  not  digress  into  the  question  of  salt  manufacture,  whether 
it  should  or  should  not  be  allowed  in  Oudh,  nor,  indeed,  say  more  than 
that  I  have  from  the  first  held  the  belief,  that  it  is  on  the  whole  impoli- 
tic to  stop  the  trade." 

SdUpetre. — The  manufacture  of  this  substance  was  carried  on  in  this 
district  until  about  a  year  and  a  half  aga  The  manufacture  was  put  a 
stop  to,  because  it  was  discovered  that  it  afforded  too  many  fieMdlities  for 
engaging  in  the  illicit  preparation  of  edible  salt. 

Usar, — This  earth  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the  Rfimpur  pargana 
of  the  Eunda  tahsil.  It  has  been  generally  regarded  as  unproductive, 
but  in  later  times  it  has  in  some  places  been  made  to  yield  a  crop  of 
rice  by  filtration  of  the  top  soil.  This  is  effected  by  confining  the  water 
in  the  rainy  season  in  low-lying  localities  by  means  of  an  embankment. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  this  process,  the  earth  becomes  freed  from  the 
presence  of  its  deleterious  components,  and  rice  can  be  sown  in  it.  Such 
lands  may  be  then  regarded  as  permanently  reclaimed,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  come  up  to  the  standard  of  average  rice  lands.  The  analysis  of 
the  different  dseu*  soils,  which  are  met  with  in  Oudh,  will  be  found  at  length 
in  Mr.  Maconochie's  report  on  the  settlement  of  the  Unao  district. 

Reh. — Regarding  reh,  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  Mr.  King's 
remarks : — "  In  many  places  that  efflorescence  of  the  earth  known  as  reh 
IS  to  be  found.  I  give  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  it,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  India  in  1864 : — 

"  Soda  ..,  M«  .«•  ...  ^    iS  parts. 

^  Sulphorieacid  ••,  ,.•  ...  .•.     1 7  parts. 

"  Potass,  lime,  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  and  silica  form  the  rest  of  the 
mass.  It  is  used  by  dhobis  in  washing,  and  by  makers  of  cheap  lac 
bangles/* 

Kankcvr, — The  conglomerate  known  as  "  kanl^ar/'  and  which  is  com- 
posed principally  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  variable  proportion  of  silica, 
is  common  enough  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  mainly  used  for 
metalling  roads,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  extensively  quarried  in  this 
district.  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr.  Whishaw,  Officiating  Sanitary 
Commissioner  of  Oudh,  that  the  presence  of  reh  efflorescence  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  existence  of  kankar 
formation  below. 

Anwrud  prodiicts  (wool). — ^The  animal  products  of  the  district  may 
be  said  to  consist  entirely  of  wool,  hides,  horns,  and  ghi.  There  is  an 
excellent  breed  of  sheep  in  the  Eunda  Tahsil,  which  furnishes  the  best  wool 
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The  sheejp  are  ebom  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  year — viz.,  in  the 
months  of  As4rh  (June-July),  Eirtik  (October-Noyember),  and  Ph4gun 
(February-March).  The  heaviest  fleece  Mia  to  the  Kkriik  shearing,  aoid 
the  lightest  in  Ph^un.  The  annual  weight  of  wool  yielded  by  a  single 
sheep  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  pounds.  About  two 
petmds  represents  a  &ir  average,  and  tiiis  quantity  is  consumed  in  the 
manu&cture  of  the  small  blanket  "kamli"  of  such  universal  usa  The 
average  price  of  these  small  Uankets  is  now  twelve  annas.  That  of  the 
laiger  ones  ''kammal"  Be.  1-10-0.  Of  the  former,  about  t«i  years  ago»  two 
oould  be  purchased  for  the  rupee;  while  a  good  heavy  blanket  of  the 
laiger  description  oould  be  had  for  the  same  sum. 

In  this  district  the  shepherds  themselves  manufacture  the  wool  into 
blankets.  It  is  on  this  account  that  wod  is  not  much  exported  as  a  staple. 
The  *'  baipiris"  or  itinerant  traders  drive  a  brisk  trade  with  the  shepherds 
of  Bih&r.  About  the  month  of  June  the  shepherds  receive  advances  of 
money  from  the  baip&ris,  and  by  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November  the  blankets  are  ready,  when  the  purchasers  come  and  carry  them 
ofiL    These  traders  chiefly  come  from  Jaunpur,  Azamgarh,  and  Gorakhpur. 

Hides  amd  Aoma.^Hides  and  horns  are  principally  exported  from  the 
Sal^n  tahsiL*  This  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  of  there  bein^  a 
larger  ICuhamadan  population  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district, 
and  m  ooDsequence  a  greater  consumption  of  animal  food.  This  trade 
fioes  entif  ely  acaross  the  Ganges.  In  return  prepared  skins  are  imported 
from  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad  which  are  manufKstured  into  the  ''moths" 
or  leathttu  buckets  used  for  wells,  and  also  into  the  coarser  kinds  of^ 
native  shoes. 

G*i« — Qhi  is  extensively  prepared  and  consumed  in  the  district  of  Par* 
tabgarh,  and  forms  by  no  means  an  unimportant  item  of  trade.  The 
export  0^  this  article  largely  exceeds  the  import ;  at  die  same  time  that 
the  quality  of  the  latter  is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  former. 

Betcdl  af  Escorts  and  Imports  f^  1873. 
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Imfosts. 

Article. 

Qoantit/, 

Value. 

Article. 

Qiiautitj 
Mds. 

Value. 

Mda. 

Bs 

Kb. 

Sugar 

M« 

S,S68 

»8,783 

Cotton  cleaned     ... 

4,275 

89,087 

Dnt 

••• 

7,953 

23.808 

Do.    unclcaned  .. 

864 

14,688 

Spioee 

... 

548 

6782 

Sugar                   ... 

•       1,185 

8,670  ' 

Wbeia 

••• 

84,187 

9,19,8S7 

Spices                   ••• 

841 

10,895 

JMblegntes 

•«« 

8,05,671 

6,55^78 

Bdible  gmlns 

9,S99 

5,881 

Lms 

••• 

880 

9,019 

Salt 

29,070 

1>  19,868 

Opinni 

••• 

1^^ 

n,soo 

Metals    and    hard- 

M» 

69,878 

Mt 

•.. 

],lfiS 

8,748 

ware. 

OOMods 

••• 

8»86e 

68,698 

ESuCriisli  ^^f«o»-go6ds, 

•«• 

8,288 

JBonudtftOtle 

«*« 

1,700 

10^48 

Eaiv^pefln  misoella- 

#•• 

68|781 

iPliewood 

*•• 

•*• 

8,050 

neoas  goods. 

and 

••• 

18.940 

aatsfials. 

Ohi 

••• 

••« 

18,890 

on 

••• 
«t« 

6,475 

Tolat 

... 

Tatal 

1  055,690 

4,05.691 

Now  iDClnded  in  the  Bae  Bwrcli  didtriet. 
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Ferries. — For  about  eight  montfas  of  the  year  the  Sai  is  in  most  plaoes 
easily  fordable.-  During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  stream  rises,  the 
zamindars  along  the  baojcs  make  their  own  arrangements,  by  which  boats 
are  available  for  the  crossing  of  foot-passengers  at  no  less  than  thirty  points. 
The  only  available  crossing;  for  animals  and  wheeled  traffic  during  the 
rains  is  over  the  recently  built  masonry  bridge  at  Bela.  Two  ferries  under 
the  administration  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Partabgarh  ply  on  that 
portion  of  the  Qumti  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  district,  and  are 
farmed  at  an  annual  income  of  Rs.  325.  Each  is  distant  from  the  other 
about  one  mile  only.  That  known  as  the  Bir&himpur  ferr^  is  a  landing 
and  lading  station  for  traffic  carried  along  the  Patti  road,  which  meets 
the  imperial  road  between  Fjjrzabad  and  Allahabad  at  a  village  called 
Nawabganj,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  sadr  bazar,  also  for  traffic  tra- 
versing the  Jaunpur  and  Sultanpur  road,  which  intersects  the  former  road 
at  the  village  of  Sonpura^  about  two  miles  from  the  ferry.  The  other 
ferry  within  the  limits,  on  this  side  of  the  village  Mahraura,  has  been  for 
some  time  past  used  only  as  a  passenger  ferry^  and  the  traffic  registrar  has 
been  lately  removed  from  the  spot. 

Gcmgea  ferriea. — There  are  several  ferries  on  the  Gktnges  within  the 
limits  of  this  district.  I  shall  mention  the  principal  ones  only.  The 
highest  ia  the  KdlfikAnkar  fenr,  which  is  a  considerahle  gnun  lading  ata- 
tion.  Below  this  again,  some  four  miles  or  so,  is  the  Mfinikpur  ferry,  which 
is  kept  for  passenger  traffic  principally.  Proceeding  almost  due  south  for 
another  five  miles  we  come  to  Qutni,  another  passenger  ferry.  Lastly, 
at  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles  further  on  is  the  Jahtoabad  ferry,  which 
is  likewise  kept  more  for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers  than  for  floods 
traffic.  All  these  ferries  are  under  the  administration  of  the  Ilorth- 
Western  Provinces  authorities.* 

Roads,  bridges,  cmd  traffic. — The  district  is  now  well  opened  up  b^  roads. 
Exclusive  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  imperial  road,  which  con- 
nects the  military  stations  of  Fyzabad  and  Allahabad,  and  which  passes 
through  the  headquarters,  there  are  342  miles  of  good  second  class  roads. 
These  have  been  entirely  bridged,  save  at  four  points  only,  where  the  Sai, 
Sakrui,  Pareya,  and  Baklfihi  respectively  require  large  and  solid  masonry 
bridges  to  withstand  the  opposing  force  of  the  current  in  the  rains,  each 
of  which  will  necessitate  some  amount  of  delay,  to  say  nothing  of  money. 
My  predecessor's  remarks  on  the  roads  and  traffic  of  ihe  district  here  find 
a  smtable  place. 

*'  Gfeneral  roads. — ^There  is  but  one  first-class  road  in  this  district,  viz., 
that  one  which  runs  from  Fyzabad  to  Allahabad.  This  was  begun  soon 
after  the  re-conquest  of  the  province,  and  is  a  military  road  joining  the 
two  cantonments  named  above,  which  are  ninety-six  nules  apart,  lliere 
are  only  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  of  this  road  in  the  Partabcarh 
district,  which  it  traverses  in  its  breadth,  entering  it  at  the  viuage 
of  Dharodi,  and  leaving  it  at  the  village  of  Dehltipur.  There  are  two 
road  bungalows,  one  at  Bela,  and  one  at  Bikn&pur,  some  eleven  miles 


*  The  receipts  are  diTided  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent,  to  the  North- Wtttero  Fro- 
Tincea  and  40  per  cent,  to  Oadhf 
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apart.    The  road  is  metalled  throughout  from  the  Ganges  bank  to  Fyza- 
had,  saving  the  river  Sai  at  Bela."  * 

**  Distriei  roads. — ^There  is  a  very  good  network  of  country  roads  in  the 
district,  and  the  principal  are  the  following : — 

"  (1.)  From  Rae  Bareli  to  the  headquarters  station  at  Bela.  Forty- 
four  miles  of  it  lie  in  this  district,  and  it  passes  through  the  tahsil  of 
Salon,  the  bazar  of  Lalganj,  and  the  town  of  Partabgarh.  This  road  is 
bridged  save  over  the  two  streams  of  the  Loni"|'  and  Sakami,  the  former 
ten  and  a  quarter  and  the  latter  five  and  a  quarter  miles  fi'om  Bela. 

**  (2.^    From  Bela  to  Gutni  Gh4t  on  the  Ganges,  thirty-nine  miles.  This 

passes  through  Partabgarh,  three  miles  from  Bela,  and  through  the  tahsil 

of  Bihar,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  miles  from  Bela,  and  through  the  bazar 
of  Ktinda,  six  miles  from  Bihar. 

**  (3.)  From  Bela  to  Patti,  fifteen  and  a  half  miles,  crossing  the  Sai  by 
the  Fyzabad  and  Allahabad  road,  which  it  leaves  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  river  at  the  Nawabganj  bazar  for  Patti,  thirteen  miles  distant.  This 
road  continues  through  Saifabad,  eight  miles  from  Patti  on  the  north, 
to  the  town  of  Ch&nda  (in  the  Sultanpur  district),  which  is  twelve  miles 
from  Patti. 

^  (4.)  Bela  to  B&ishfihpur  in  the  Jaunpur  district,  twenty-one  miles, 
some  twenty  miles  being  m  this  district.  The  road  passes  by  the  B&nganj 
th&na  in  the  village  of  Pachhr&o. 

'^  (5.)  A  road  fiY>m  Bae  Bareli  passing  through  Jagatpur  T^nghah  enters 
the  Saion  tahsil,  and  passing  through  Musta&bad,  Nawabganj,  B&wan- 
Bur]i,M&nikpur,and  Kimdaleaves  the  district  at  Lalganjin  the  Bih&r  tahsil/* 

AUahabad. — This  is  the  most  direct  road  from  Lucknow  to  Allahabad. 
There  are  other  minor  roads,  which  do  not  call  for  particular  descrip- 
tion e.  g., — 

6.  Salon  to  Ateha,  12  mile?. 

7.  Salon  to  Dalmau  Gh&t  in  Rae  Bareli  district,  24  milea 

8.  Salon  to  Naubasta  Gh&t  on  the  Ganges,  16  miles. 

9.  Salon  to  Mfinikpur,  18  miles. 

10.  Salon  to  Lalganj  on  the  Allahabad  border,  vid  Bihdr,  28  milea 

11.  Salon  to  Lalganj  (in  pargana  Rampur)  to  Ateha,  12  miles. 

12.  Bela  to  Amethi  vid  Nawabganj,  24  miles. 

13.  Bela  to  Eatra,  3  miles. 

14.  Patti  tahsil  to  R&mganj  th&na,  14  miles. 

*  In  AugnBig  1868,  a  Urge  and  handsome  masonry  bridge  of  nine  arches  and  forty- 
Ikre  feet  spaa  was  opeoed  for  traffic  over  the  Sai  at  Bela  Gbit.  It  was  built  under  the 
fanmecUate  soperintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Tamer,  Oiril  Engineer. 

t  Bince  Mr.  King  wrote  the  above,  a  fine  masonry  bridge  has  been  completed  orer  the 
Losi  of  fife  archesy  with  a  span  of  twenty-flve  feet. 
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The  imperial  road  from  Fyzabad  to  Allahabad  pasaeB  through  ihi« 
district  and  through  the  chief  town  of  Bela.  It  passes  for  22$  mUes 
throughout  this  district  and  the  stages 


Chera  9^  miles  from  Bela  on.  Sultanpur  side,  then  Bela  itself,  and 
Ear&ni,  12  miles  from  the  latter  place.  There  is  only  one  mile  more  to  the 
boundary  at  DeMpur. 

The  principal  district  roads  are — 

1.    From  Bela  to  Rae  Bareli. 

This  passes  for  27^  miles.  The  stages  are  Bela,  SeUpur  11^  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  then  Lalganj  8^  miles.     There  are  29  nilas. 

&    From  M&nikpur  to  Oop&lganj. 

This  is  14  miles  long.  Minikpur,  Kunda,  and  Gbpfflganj  are  the  stages. 
Eunda  6  miles  from  the  first  place,  and  Qopdlganj  is  8  miles  from  Eunda 
There  are  9  n&las. 

3.  From  Lalganj  to  M&nikpur. 

This  is  214  miles  long.  The  stages  are  R&mpur  6  miles  from  Lalganj, 
Sangr^pur  7  miles  further,  and  then  M&nikpur  8^.    There  are  9  n&la& 

4.  Road  from  Gutni  Gh&t  to  Salon  in  Rae  Bareli. 

This  passes  for  14  miles  throughout  this  district  The  stages  are 
Gutni  Gh&t»  first  then  Minikpur  5  miles  from  the  latter  place,  and  lastly 
Sawdna  Bhaw&niganj  8  miles  from  M&nikpur.    There  are  8  n&las. 

5.  From  M&nikpur  to  Rae  Bareli. 

This  passes  only  for  5  miles  within  this  district,  and  the  only  stage 
within  tnis  district  is  that  of  M&nikpur  itself,  others  lie  in  the  Rae  Bareli 
district.    Number  ef  n&las  is  4. 

6.  From  Lalganj  to  Jalesarganj. 

This  is  only  6  miles  long.  The  stages  are  only  two— Lalganj  and  Jale- 
sarganj.   Number  of  n&las  is  4. 

7.  From  Jethw&ra  to  Sangrfimpur. 

This  road  is  16  miles  long.  The  stages  are  Jalesai^ganj  8  miles  from 
Jethwara,  and  Sangr&mpur  8  miles  from  tne  former.    Number  of  n&las  7. 

8.  From  Bela  to  Gutni  Gh4t. 

This  road  is  39  miles  long.  The  stages  are  Famsanisi  2  miles  from 
Bela,  Jethw&ra  7  miles  further,  Bihftr  14  miles,  Eunda  8  miles,  and 
Gutni  Gh&t  8.     N&las  31. 

9.  From  Gopfilganj  to  Salon  in  Rae  Bareli. 

This  road  is  22  miles  long,  and  the  stages  are  Bih&r  5  miles  from 
Gop&lganj,  Bhawaniganj  Opadia  8  miles  frirther,  and  Urriin  9  miles. 

There  are  no  rivers,  but  19  nfilas. 
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10.  From  Lalganj  to  Ateha. 

The  length  of  this  road  is  IS  miles,  and  the  only  stage  between  these 
two  places  is  that  of  Sangfpur  8  miles  distant  from  Lalganj  and  5  miles 
from  Ateha.    There  is  only  one  river  but  7  n&las. 

11.  From  Amethi  to  Salon. 

Tlus  is  only  8  miles  long.  No  intermediate  stage.  Number  of 
nfilas  5. 

12.  Partabgarh  to  B&dsh^pur. 

This  road  is  22  miles  long.  The  stages  are  Bfiniganj  11  miles  from 
Partabgarh,  and  then  Bausara  11  miles  further.    There  are  only  25  n&las. 

13.  From  Patti  to  R&niganj. 

This  road  is  14  miles  in  length,  and  the  stage  lying  between  these  two 
is  that  of  Jamt&la,  8  miles  distant  from  Patti  a^d  6  from  Biniganj.  There 
is  one  river  and  14  n&las. 

14.  Boad  from  Patti  to  Chanda  in  Sultanpur. 

This  is  onl^  10  miles  long  within  this  district  The  only  stage  within 
ibis  district  is  that  of  Saifabad.    There  are  no  rivers  but  7  nfilas. 

15.  From  P&tti  to  Sonpura. 

This  is  12  miles  long.  Sonpura  itself  is  12  miles  distant,  and  the  next 
stage  to  Patti.     There  are  6  nalas. 

16.  From  Nawabganj  to  Patti. 

The  one  place  is  distant  12}  miles  from  the  other.  There  being  no 
intermediate  stage,    dumber  of  nAIas  17. 

17.  Boad  from  Nawabganj  to  Amethi  in  Sultanpur  district. 

This  runs  for  13^  miles  throughout  this  district,  the  only  stage  withm 
this  district  is  that  of  Sahjipur.    Number  of  ndlas  is  13. 

18.  From  Eundato  Sangr&mgarb. 

This  road  is  9  miles  long.  No  intermediate  stage  between  the  above 
two  places.    Number  of  nfilas  3. 

19.  From  Patti  to  Jan6pur. 

This  road  runs  for  10  miles  within  the  boundaries  of  this  district.  The 
only  stage  is  that  of  Bazar  B&ja  10  miles  from  PattL  Number  of  n&las  8. 
This  is  a  village  road. 

20.  From  Patti  to  Dasrathpur. 

The  former  place  is  distant  only  1^  miles  from  the  latter.  There  are 
no  nfilas. 

21.  From  Dasrathpur  to  Bfbipur. 

The  one  place  being  1^  miles  distant  from  the  other,  there  are  appa- 
rently no  s^iges  between  them,  nor  are  there  any  n&las. 

22.  From  Patti  to  Pirthiganj. 

This  is  only  6  miles  long.    No  intermediate  stage.    Nila  only  1. 
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23.  From  Jeihw&ra  to  Mfindb&ta. 

This  is  also  7^  miles  long.    No  intennediate  stations.    N&las  3. 

24.  From  Katra  Medni  Singh  to  Eatra  Gulib  Singh. 
This  is  12^  miles  long. 

The  stages  are  M&ndh&ta  7  miles  firom  Eatra  Medni  Singh  and  Eatra 
Qul&b  Singh  5^  miles  from  the  former.    There  are  3  n&las. 

25.  From  Bih&r  to  Derwa  Bazar. 

This  is  12  miles  long.    No  stage  intermediate.    Number  of  nilas  5. 

26.  From  lUniganj  to  Mirzapur. 

This  is  2^  miles  long.     No  intermediate  stage.    There  is  no  nila. 

27.  From  Qopfflganj  to  Jah&nabad  Gh&t. 

This  is  4  miles  long,  and  there  is  no  intermediate  stage.     Number  of 
nilas  2. 

Ccurriage, — ^Wheeled  carriage  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  procure.  A  few 
country  carts  are  detainable  in  and  near  the  sadr  station,  also  in  places  in  the 
Eunda  tahsil.  Qreat  reluctance  is  everywhere  manifested  by  the  owners 
to  hiring  out  their  carriage,  and  when  it  is  known  that  troops  are  on 
the  move,  and  that  carriage  will  be  impressed,  the  carts  are  frequently  taken 
to  pieces,  and  the  latter  concealed  in  different  houses,  the  bullocks  at  the 
same  time  being  sent  to  a  neighbouring  village.  Bullocks,  buffaloes,  and 
ponies  afford  the  ordinary  means  of  transport.  The  bullock  is  capable  of 
carrying  a  load  of  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  maunds ;  a  buffalo  about 
five  maimds;  while  the  usual,  load  of  the  country  pony  or  tatt6  seldom 
exceeds  one  and  a  half  maunds. 


r 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  PEOPLE. 

FopatetkM— llnliftmniadui   ■ektlemeatSf  Sunnii,  8Um— Hinda  population,  BrthnuuM, 
Chliattrii,  landed  proprieton,  Vaisbyia,  K&yallui— Aboriginal  tribes— HonMB—7ood« 
Dieaa  and  onamento-^Tenorea— Bnxal  Cnitoma— Proprietary  Bighta^IiAl  of  Taloq* 


PopaUdwtk — ^A  census  of  th^  population  of  the  province  was  taken  on 
the  Ist  February,  1869,  and  the  results  have  been  tabulated.and  reported 
on  by  Mr.  J.  C.  WiUiuns,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

From  the  appendices  to  his  report  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  this  distact  on  the  night  of  the  census  amounted  to  936,268  souls, 
which  gives  a  proportion  of  540  to  the  square  mile.  The  most  densely 
populated  parts  were  parganas  Partabgarh,.  M&nikpur,and  Parsh&depur ;  and 
the  population  was  tmnnest  in  paigana  R&mpur,  where  it  was  only  433  to 
the  square  mile. 

Since  the  census,  however,  there  has  been  a  redistribution  of  territonr 
and  Partabgarh  has  lost  two  of  its  parganas.  The  present  population  will 
be  found  in  the  following  tables : — 
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Proportion  of  Hindus  to  MtihaTnmada/ne. — The  district  may  be  said 
to  be  peopled  by  Hindus ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  Mahammadans, 
and  others  not  Hindus  (the  number  of  the  latter  is  insignificant)  being 
11'27  to  1.  This  large  preponderance  of  Hindus  appears  to  be  common 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  mrovinoe  of  Oudh,  the  exceptions  being  the 
central  districts  of  Lucknow,  Baia  Banki,  and  Sitapur. 

I   have   shown   in   the   margin  the   varying  ratios  for  each  district 

of  the  province.      It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
districts  of  Rae  Bareli  and  Lucknow,  which  are 
contiguous^  should  respectively  exhibit  the  high- 
est and  lowest  proportion.     Looking  at  the  map, 
it  would  seem,  that  the  larger  preponderance  is 
in  the  border  districts,  that  is,  in  those  adjoining 
the  older  provinces  of  the  north-west,*  while  of 
these  again  the  preponderance  is  highest  in  the 
four  districts  which  are  bounded  by  the  Ganges. 
The  remaining  four  districts-f-  form  the  heart  of 
Oudh,  and  are  enclosed  on  the  north  by  the  Naip41  range :  no  doubt  it 
was  this  portion  of  the  country  on  which  the  Muhamm^an  conquerors 
established  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  hold,  as  is  evident  by  there  being 
more  of  their  large  towns,   "qasbas,"  and  religious  endowments   than 
elsewhere. 

Mvkcvrnm/xda/n,  settlements, — The  Muhammadan  conquerors  established 
seats  of  government  at  Lucknow  and  Fyzabad ;  near  the  latter  place,  which 
for  many  years  was  the  capital  of  Oudh,  is  the  famous  shrine  of  Ajodhya,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  to  be  inferred  that  many  of  the  vast  numbers  of  Hindus 
annually  attracted  thither  in  course  of  time  settled  in  the  adjacent  country ; 
and  while  thus  largely  increasing  the  population  of  the  pargana  of 
Haweli  OudhJ  and  of  the  district  of  Fyzabad§  generally,  counteracted 
the  numerical  influence  of  the  rising  Muhammadan  settlement.  After 
a  time,  too,  thfe  capital  was  transferred  from  Fyzabad  to  Lucknow.  Thus 
the  seat  of  government  at  Lucknow  came  to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  sole  centre, 
around  and  within  a  certain  radius  of  which  others  and  more  or  less  power- 
ful Muhammadan  settlements  sprung  up.  These  served  to  keep  in  check 
tlie  surrounding  Hindu  communities,  little  disposed  though  the  latter 
seem  to  have  oeen  to  oflFer  serious  molestation  to  the  invader.  As 
time  wore  on,  it  would  appear  that  those  settlements  and  families 
which  were  furthest  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  reigning  head, 
and  the  benefits  of  court  alliances,  gradually  decayed,  were  supplanted, 
or  removed  elsewhere.  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  C.S.,  in  para.  125  of  his  census 
report,  lays  it  down  ''as  a  general  rule,  that  Muhammadan  influence 
is  strong,  their  lands  extensive,  and  their  numbers,  among  the  population 
great,  in  exactly  inverse  proportion  to  the  influence,  numbers  and  territorial 
possessions  of  the  great  Rajput  clans,"  and  to  this,  in  a  general  sense,  I 
subscribe. 

•  t.e ,  Kheri,  Hardol,  Unao,  Bae  Bareli,  Partabs^arh,  Sultanpur,  F/zabad,  and  Qonda. 
f  i.e ,  Lucknow,  Bara  Banki,  Sitapar,  and  Bahralch. 
1  |,04S  to  tbe  square  mile. 
I     616  to  tho  iquare  mile. 
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Diatribviion  of  MahammaAanB. — The  followers  of  the  Prophet  are,  in 
thin  district,  most  numerous  in  the  parganas  of  Mdnikpur,  rartabgarh, 
and  BihUr;  and  least  80  in  parganas  Bhingwas  and  Rfimpur.  They 
are  nearly  evenly  divided  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural;  the 
former  slightly  preponderating.  The  higher  castes  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Shekhs  and  Path&ns.  The  Muhammadan  converts  from  higher 
castes  of  Hindus  number  only  534.  Of  the  lower  castes  who  for  the  most 
part  pursue, some  distinctive  trade,  the  "  julaha"  or  weaver,  the  "  dhunia" 
or  cotton  corder,  the-"darzi"  or  tailor  and  tent  maker,  the  "manihir"  or 
lac-banglc  maker  (who  also  colours  but  does  not  manufacture  glass-ban- 
gles), and  the  kunjra  or  fruiterer,  predominate. 

Sunnie  and  Shias, — No  distinct  enumeration  was  made  at  the  last 
census  of  the  respective  professors  of  the  S\mni  and  Shia  faiths.  The 
latter,  however,  is  principally  confined  to  families  of  pure  descent ;  while 
the  followers  of  Sunni  persuasion  are  undoubtedly  far  the  most  numerous 
over  the  whole  Muhammadan  population.  The  Shia  faith  came  no  doubt 
from  Persia,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  its  importation  dates  from  the 
written  promise  of  Hum&ydn  in  the  famous  interview  with  the  Qazi  of 
Shah  Tuhra&p.  "  Though  the  Shias  and  Sunnis,"  says  Elphinstone, 
''  differ  less  than  Catholics  and  Protestants,  their  mutual  animosity  is  much 
more  bitter." 

Hindu  population, — Of  the  Hindu  population,  about  70  per  cent,  are 
tillers  of  the  soil,  and  this  proportion  is  pretty  evenly  maintained  in  each 
pargana.  Brahmans,  Chhattris,  Yaishyas,  and  E&yaths  almost  exclusively 
compose  the  higher  castes.  Of  the  lower  castes  Ahirs,  Kurmis,  Chamdrs, 
and  Tisis  predominate ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  good  sprinkling  of 
Murdos.  Kurmis  and  Mur&os,  who  may  be  styled  cultivators  of  the  first  class, 
are  almost  to  a  man  agriculturists  in  this  district ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  former,  the  Partabgarh  district  ranks  second  in  the  province. 
The  majority  of  the  Ahirs,  ChamSrs,*  Pdsis,  and  Garerias,  who  are  all 
second-rate  cultivators,  are  also  wedded  to  the  soil.  There  are  more  Loh&rs 
and  Lonids  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  in  Oudh ;  but  very  few 
of  the  former,  comparatively  speaking,  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. The  latter  have,  as  it  were,  embraced  a  new  profession,  and  are 
almost  exclusively  cultivators,  now  that  their  normal  occupation  has  gone. 
As  agriculturists  they  rank  high,  and  are  much  sought  after. 

Brahmans, — The  Brahmans  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  subdivision 
known  as  Sarwaria.  There  are  a  few  Kanaujias  proper,  Qaur  Brahmans, 
and  Sanddhs  here  and  there.  Unfortunately  the  census  papers  do  not 
give  numerical  details  of  these  subdivisions.  The  Kanaujia  is  less  of  a 
stickler  for  his  dignity  than  the  Sarwaria ;  for  the  former  may  frequently 
be  seen  driving  and  carrying  his  own  plough,  while  the  latter  invariably 
employs  a  ploughman.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the 
Kanaujia  \b  better  off,  in  a  worldlj'  point  of  view,  than  his  prouder  and 
greater  ease-loving  brother.     The  Sarwaria  nevertheless  looks  well  after 


*Io  this  district  a  large  proportion  of  ChamifB  carry  paUnquinB,  and  seem  to  bftTe 
usurped  the  hereditary  trade  of  the  Kabar. 
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his  interests,  and  is  in  general  a  good  cultivator  and  solvent  tenant.  While 
however  the  latter  will  never  dnve  or  carry  the  plough,  he  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  mounted  on  and  driving  the  *'  hinga  "  or  harrow,  and  using 
other  agrictdtural  implements. 

Gradual  change  vti  their  mode  of  life. — The  sh&stars  forbid  all  active 
employment  and  labour  of  every  description.  The  Brahman  is  expected 
to  pass  his  life  in  contemplation,  and  to  support  himself  by  the  gleanings  of 
the  field  and  grain  market,  and  by  alms-beg^ng.  In  the  second  period  of 
his  existence,  as  Elphinstone  writes, ''  when  the  regular  sources  fail^  a  Brah- 
man may,  for  a  mere  subsistence,  glean  or  beg,  or  cuZtivate,  or  even  (in  case 
of  extreme  necessity)  he  may  trade."  Cases  of  "  extreme  necessity"  must^ 
however,  have  become  very  frequent  of  late,  judging  from  the  number  of 
Brahman  money-lenders  and  traders  one  meets  with.  A  highly  respect- 
able'and  intelligent  pandit  recently  informed  me,  that  since  1857  far  more 
Isudty  in  the  ol^ervance  of  tenets  has  prevailed  amongst  Brahmans  than 
formerly ;  and  he  dared  not  say  how  it  would  end.  In  Oudh,  he  observed, 
prior  to  British  rule  the  Brahman  youth  of  the  country  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  nearly  every 
qualified  student  might  reasonably  look  forward  to  a  post  of  greater  or 
less'  honour  and  emolument,  as  spiritual  adviser,  or  private  chaplain,  in  a 
taluqdar's  or  other  wealthy  family.  Latterly,  however,  the  demand  for 
the  article  having  declined,  the  supply  has  almost  stopped,  and  it  is  now 
the  exception  (my  informant  told  me)  to  find  any  respectable  young 
Brahman  conversant  with  the  Yedas.*  It  must  have  become  palpable  to 
aU  but  the  most  careless  observer,  how  great  has  been  the  progress  of 
late  in  the  quiet  and  gradual  though  sure  undermining  of  the  vast  edifice 
of  caste  prejudice  and  superstition  owing  to  the  nearer  advance  of  civi- 
lizing infiu^ices  and  extended  education. 

Spurious  BraJima/ns, — In  the  M&nikpur  and  Bihar  parganas  there  are 
a  great  many  families  of  the  spurious  Brahman^,  whose  ancestors  belonged 
to  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus,  and  who  were  to  the  extent  of  125,000,  it 
is  said,  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  by  order  of  Baja  M&nik  Chand,  of 
M6nikpur  celebrity.     28,370  acres  of  the  soil  of  this  district  are  in  the 

Jroprietorship  of  Brahmans,  for  which  they  pay  a  yearly  revenue  of 
Is.  30,631  to  the  State.  There  is  no  Brahman  Taluqdar  in  the  Partab- 
garh  district,  but  this  class  hold  fifty-one  villages  and  hamlets  in  sub- 
settlement. 

Chhaitris. — ^The  number  of  Chhattris  in  the  district,  according  to  the 
last  census,  is  cl/most  exactly  half  that  of  the  Brahmans.  The  four  princi- 
ral  classes  of  landed  proprietors  are  Bachgotis,  Sombansis,  Bisens,  and 
Kanhpurias,  and  the  possessions  of  these  are  very  approximately  co- 
extensive with  the  boundaries  of  the  four  tahsil  subdivisions. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  with  reference  to  the  Chhattri  population 
also,  that  so  lar^e  a  proportion  as  30*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  should  have 
been  returned  m  the  census  papers  without  a  detail  of  the  clans  they 

*  Mr.  F.  Camegy,  in  his  admirable  *'  Notes  on  the  Race«,  Tribes,  and  Castes  of  Oudh/' 
records  that  on  questioning  one  of  the  Oaur  Brahmans  in  charge  of  the  Jain  temples  at 
A  jodbya  about  his  lax  religious  views,  the  latter  told  him  he  woold  not  take  charge  of  a 
church  even  il  he  were  paid  for  iU 
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belonged  to.  Of  the  detailed  percentage,  it  appears  that  the  Sombansi  is 
the  most  numerous ;  then  the  Bachgoti,  the  Bais,  the  Eanhpuria,  and 
the  Bisen ;  but  the  absence  of  detail  in  the  whole,  of  course,  renders  any 
calculation  based  on  the  above  fractional  data  very  liable  to  considerable 
error.  The  Bais  of  this  district  are  not  the  Tilokchandi  Bais  of  Baiswira, 
but  come  of  an  inferior  stock,  and  go  by  the  name  of  KoMi  bais.  They  are 
of  course  not  recognized  by  the  former.  At  the  same  time  I  entirely  concur 
in  Mr.  Camegy's  argument,  that  the  Bais  have  but  little  to  boast  of  in 
comparison  with  other  Rajput  tribes,  as  regards  either  antiquity  or  purity 
of  religion  and  descent  There  is  another  Bais  family  in  Itaura  in  the 
Salon  paigana  who  call  themselves  Bais  chaudhris.* 

Chhattri  landed  'proprietors. — I  append  a  statement  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  zamindari  rights  in  mauzas  and  hamlets,*!-  as  vested  at  present  in 
the  different  Rajput  clans  of  the  district : — 


Clan. 

Talnqdaii  ril- 

Zamindari  Til- 

Vaiagea held  in 
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lages. 
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41 
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..« 

•.. 
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... 
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1 
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The  most  extensive  proprietors  arc  the  Bachgotis,  next  come  the  Bisens, 
then  the  Sombansis,  and  lastly  the  Kanhpurias.  After  these,  the  holdings 
of  the  remaining  Rajput  tribes  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  call  for 
no  special  remarks. 

Vaishyaa, — ^The  Vaishyas  represent  the  Baniiln  or  chief  trading 
dass  of  the  district.  The  Agarwala  is  rarely  met  with  ;  the  BaranvxiUx, 
more  frequently.  Another  subdivision,  the  Sardwak,  also  professing 
the  Jain  religion  (but  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his 
census  report),  exists  in  small  numbers.  The  most  common  sects  are 
perhaps    the    Agrahri   and    Ajodiiyarhashi  in   tahsils  Partabgarh    and 

*  I  hare,  I  am  sorry  to  saj,  beeo  uoable  to  diaoover  the  origin  aad  history  of  these  two 
famUies  of  the  Bais. 
t  In  the  old  district. 
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Bihar,  and  Omar  in  tahsil  Patti.  These  sects  are  entirely  distinct, 
and  neither  eat  and  drink  together,  nor  intermarry.  I  Imve  heard 
it  alleged  (and  the  story  is  current,  I  believe,  in  parts  of  the  Punj&b), 
that  once  upon  a  time  a  certain  rdja  had  two  daughters,  named 
Chdmu  and  B&mu.  These  married,  and  each  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  in  time  grew  up .  to  be  pahlw&ns  -  or  prodigies  of  strength.  An 
elephant  happened  to  die  on  the  rija's  premises,  and  being  unwilling  that 
the  carcass  should  be  cut  up  and  disposed  of  piece-meal  within  the 
precincts  of  his  abode,  be  sought  for  a  man  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
it  forth  whole  and  bury  it  Chamu's  son  undertook  and  successfully  per- 
formed this  marvellous  feat.  The  son  of  Bamu,  stirred  no  doubt  by  jea- 
lousy, professed  to  regard  this  act  with  righteous  horror,  (personal  contact 
with  a  corpse  or  dead  animal  amounting  to  defilement),  and  he  thereupon 
broke  off  all  relations  with  his  cousin,  and  pronounced  him  an  outcast. 
Cham&rs  are  asserted  to  be  descendants  of  the  latter,  and  Bani&s  of  the 
former,  and  hence  the  former  in  some  parts,  though  admitting  their  moral 
degradation,  have  been  known  to  assert  that  they  are  in  reality  possessed 
of  a  higher  rank  in  the  social  scale  than  the  latter. 

KdyoUks, — ^The  K&yaths  are  chiefly  of  the  Srfb&stab  and  Saksena 
branches,  a  few  of  the  M&thur  and  Amisht  being  interspersed  among  them. 
All  the  qdniingos  in  the  district  are  Srib^tab.  There  are  no  £[Ayath 
taluqdars,  but  the  large  muh&ls  of  Ch&chdmau  and  Salempur  Bhairon 
belong  to  this  class,  who  own  altogether  sixty-five  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  Kfiyath  population  are  in  service  as  patw&ris,  agents, 
writers,  &c.,  at  the  same  time,  a  not  inconsiderable  prcportion  are  addict- 
ed to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  his  census  report  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  C.S., 
remarks  that  the  Saksenas  have  two  sub-castes  called  Khare  and  Dfisre. 
This  favours  the  supposition  that  the  Saksenas  alone  of  the  twelve  sects 
possess  these  two  subdivisions,  whereas  the  Khare  and  Ddsore  sub-sects 
are  common  to  all.  The  origin  of  these  sub-sects  is  thus  traced  by  the 
Kayaths  of  this  district.  The.  twelve  brothers,  the  founders  of  the  twelve 
branches  of  E&yath  families,  married  each  the  daughter  of  a  deity  (deota). 
Hearing  this,  uie  demons  (Rfichc^has)  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  and 
persuac^  each  of  the  brotners  to  take  to  wife  a  B&chchhas  daughter  also. 
The  descendants  of  the  deity  came  to  be  known  as  Dfisre  and  those  of 
the  demon  as  Khare  (Sanskrit  oMas  for  Bfichchhas). 

Proportion  of  females  to  males. — ^The  p^centage  of  females  on  males 

as  taken  on  the  entire  population  k  96'9.     In 
RabBabbli.  this  respect  the  district   of  Partabgarh  stands 

A^kn^^         "*  ^96?   ^^^^^  ^  *^®  province :  the  other  two  districts  of 
MOTHigricultiiral     .*.*!  106'»   the  division,  viz.,  Rae  Bareli  and  Sultanpur,  being 
SuLTANFUB.  rcspectivelv  ^«<  and  seeond.    The  same  order  is 

Total  Hindus  •••  98*8  mamtained  on  taking  the  percentage  on  the  Hin- 
Agrienltnral  •••    96'5   du  population  only,  and  a  fuirthef  analysis  of  the 

BoiiH«rieultanl  •..  103-a  a^f^ultural  and  non-agricultural  statistics  of  the 
T  tal  nt^a^^"^'  96'4  *^^^  community,  as  exhibited  in  Table  I.  of  the 
AgriciiitiiTal  !*.'.    98-7    Oudh  C^isus  Report,  affords  details  of  adults  and 

Non-agricultanl     •••  100*4   children.     The  proportion    is    almost  invariably 

lowest  among  the  i^cultural  classes  ;  but  as  this 
seems  to  be  in  the  main  the  case  sdso  with  regard  to  the  Muhammadan 
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population  of  the  province  any  argument  based  hereon,  in  favour  of 
the  prevalence  of  infanticide  amongst  the  Hindu  agricultural  classes,  at 
once  loses  force.  In  fact  the  census  figures  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  the  crime,  in  the  light  of  even  a  partially  prevailing 
custom ;  and  from  my  own  enquiries  in  this,  and  the  adioiniug  district 
of  Sultcmpur,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  practice  has  become  all  but 
obsolete.  Of  the  Rajput  clans  of  this  district,  who  were  the  principal 
offenders  in  this  respect,  the  Bachgoti  and  Sombansi  may  be  prominently 
mentioned.  Unlike  his  more  aristocratic  congener  of  Baisw&ra,  the  lower 
Bais  or  Kath  Bais,  of  the  Bih&r  and  Salon  tahsils,  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  addicted  to  the  habit.  The  Bisen  and  Eanhpuria  likewise  deny  aU 
former  participation  in  infanticide,  but  with  what  truth  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Houses. — :The  oidinary  habitation  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  four  rooms 
built  in  this  wise  : — Four  outer  clay  walls  are  run  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  the  longest  sides  running  north  and  south,  according  to 
the  teachiDg  of  the  Shastras. 

Within  these  walls  and  parallel  to  them,  at  a  distance  of  from  seven  to 
ten  feet,  four  more  walls  are  built  up  to  the  same  height.  The  two  sets  of 
walls  are  then  covered  over  with  common  thatch (khas  posh),and  thus  they 
form,  with  the  aid  of  divisions,  either  four  or  eight  rooms  (kothris;,  with  an 
inner  enclosure  or  courtyard  called  ''ingan"  or  "  angn&i."  Aground  plan 
will  perhaps  convey  the  best  idea  of  the  houses  most  commomy  seen : — 
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The  spaces  between  the  lines  a  a  and  b  b  represent  an  outlet  for  drain- 
age purposes,  which  is  made  either  on  the  eastern  or  northern  face.  The 
main  entrance  at  c  is  always  constructed  on  the  southern  half  of  the  face 
£,  80  as  to  afford  a  screen  to  the  inner  doorway,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  line  e.  The  other  principal  doorways  are  built  in  the  centre  of  the 
walls,  north/ west,  south.  The  doorways  are  merely  vacant  spaces  which, 
when  required,  are  closed  with  a  rough  brushwood  or  grass  screen  called  a 
"tatti."  In  the  Patti  and  Partabgarh  tahsils  one  sees  more  thatch-pent 
roofs  than  any  other;  but  in  the  Bih&r  tahsil  the  flat  mud  roof  is 
principally  adopted.  The  walls  are  covered  with  a  rough  frame-work 
of  leaves  and  r6s  brushwood,  and  clay  is  then  plastered  over  it  for  a  thick- 
ness of  about  two  feet  These  roofs,  used  also  as  dormitories  in  the  hot 
weather,  are  preferred  to  the  pent  roof,  as  they  do  not  leak  and  last  for 
many  years ;  whereas  the  latter  require  renewal  every  year  or  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  ravages  made  by  the  white-ants.  Sometimes  one 
sees  a  habitation  combining  both  styles  of  roof.  Then  again,  there  is  the 
single  slope  thatch  roof,  constructed  by  building  up  the  inner  wall  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  outer  one,  and  then  applying  the  hypothe- 
nuse  in  the  shape  of  a  cumbrous  thatch  frame-work.  Those  who  can  afford  the 
luxury  use  tiles.  This  is  of  course  exceptional,  and  the  fashion  dates  from 
annexation  only.  Within  the  space  shown  in  the  above  figure,  the 
cultivator  manages  to  house  his  family,  to  shelter  his  bullock  (and,  if  a 
Cham^  or  P&si,  to  keep  his  pigs  like  the  Irishman  in  his  cabin),*  to  store 
his  grain,,  and  in  fact  to  keep  sdl  his  worldly  possessions.  The  zamindars 
and  more  opulent  classes  enclose  their  dwellings  again  by  another  outer 
wall^  within  which  cattle  sheds  are  erected  and  fuel  and  grain  stored  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  inner  space  reserved  for  the  privacy  of  the  family, 

Beceptadea  for  staring  grain, — Of  grain  storing  receptacles  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  mention : — The  "garh"  or  "  khaun,"  a  deep  circular  hole 
generally  constructed  within  the  &igan,  capable  of  holding  from  100 
to  300  standard  maunds  of  grain.  The  mouth  of  the  hole  is  narrow, 
seldom  exceeding  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  retains  this  width  until  it 
reaches  some  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  it  rapidly 
widens  into  the  required  dimensions.  In  this  the  different  grains  to  be 
stored  are  deposited  in  layers,  with  a  stratum  of  chopped  straw  between 
each  sort.  The  mouth  is  then  closed  up  in  the  following  manner: — ^At  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  or  entrance  hole  sticks  are  secured  cross-wise,  and  over 
these  straw  is  placed,  mud  is  then  applied,  and  lastly  dry  earth  is  filled  in 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  This  style  of  storehouse  is  more  common 
to  the  premises  of  the  zamindar  and  village  banker  than  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  ordinary  cultivator.  When  closed  up  in  Jeth  (May  and  June)  the 
garh  is  not  opened  until  the  season  arrives  for  making  advances  and  for 
sowing. 

The  koth  is  the  common  granary  of  the  cultivator,  and  is  a  curi- 
ous contrivance.  It  consists  of  a  solid  mass  of  clay  mixed  with  chopped 
straw,  of  circular  shape,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  about 

*  Chamirs  and  Fisis  arei  at  a  rale,  only  allowed  to  keep  pigs  within  their  direllings  when 
their  houses  are  Bita«ted  on  the  outeklrte  of  the  Tillage,  aa  indeed  is  generallj  the  oase. 
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twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  thickness.  This  is  deposited  in  one  of 
the  kothris  or  chambers  of  the  habitation,  atid  upon  it  aire  piled  up  some 
five  or  six  more  circles  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  hollowed  out  in  the 
centre  so  as  to  leave  a  lateral  tliickness  of  abotit  four  inches.  The 
interstices  are  then  carefully  plastered  over^  and  when  the  whole  is  quite 
dry,  the  grain  is  poured  in  at  the  top  Und  a  cover  applied.  Lastly,  a  hole 
is  made  below  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  or  solid  circle, 
whence  the  grain  is  taken  out  as  requited.  A  wisp  of  straw  or  a  wooden 
bung  serves  as  a  stopper.  A  koth  is  capable  of  containing  up  to  thirty- 
five  maunds.  More  than  one  sort  of  grain  is  not  kept  in  the  koth 
at  the  same  time.  Rice  is  frequently  stored  in  a  primitive  fashion  called 
"  bakh&r.*'  A  clear  space  outside  the  dwelling  is  selected,  so  situated  ad 
to  be  within  sight  of  the  inmates  by  day,  one  of  the  male  members  of 
the  family  sleeping  close  to  the  spot  at  night.  The  rice  is  then  col- 
lected here  and  covered  completely  with  straw,  over  which  miid  is  plas- 
tered to  a  thickness  of  some  four  or  five  inches.  When  the  value  of  rice 
has  risen,  the  bakh&r  is  opened  and  the  grain  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
There  is  lastly  the  interior  bakh&r  for  the  rabi  grains.  This  is  merely  a 
cross-wall  run  up  at  one  end  of  a  kothri  or  chamber  to  a  height  of  aboub 
five  feet,  in  the  space  enclosed  by  which  the  different  grains  are  kept, 
separated  by  layers  of  bh6sa  or  chopped  straw.  The  arrangement  is 
made  with  due  regard  to  the  immediate  and  ulterior  requirements  of  the 
family.  Access  to  this  store  room  is  by  means  of  a  short  ladder.  In  all 
receptacles  of  grain  dried  mahua  leaves  are  placed,  in  order  to  keep  off 
the  white-ant 

Furmture, — Of  other  common  articles  of  house  furniture  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "  chond"  or  cylindrical  earthen  vessel  for  holding  flour,  salt,  &c, 
and  with  a  varying  capacity  of  from  two  to  five  maunds ;  the  "  chirwi"  or 
earthen  cooking  pot  with  a  wide  mouth,  of  which  there  are  at  lea^t  three 
or  four  in  every  house ;  the  "  galwa,"  a  large  coarsiely  made  circular  basket 
in  which  the  bullocks  receive  their  feed  of  chopped  straw  or  stalks  ;  the 
"  jhawwa,"  a  similar  basket  but  smaller,  in  which  is  carried  to  the  field  the 
seed  for  sowing ;  the  "  tokri"  or  "  palri"  and  the  "  sikhaula,"  still  smaller 
baskets,  with  very  little  apparent  difference  between  them,  which  are 
used  as  refuse  baskets  and  for  a  variety  of  comnion  purposes,  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  detail;  the  "dauri,"  a  bamboo-made  basket  for  holding 
flour  in,  and  which  is  also  used  as  a  grain  measure ;  the  ''  mauni,"  a  smisJl 
hand  basket  made  of  "  kdsa"  grass,  bound  with  "  mdnj"  (sheath  of  the 
"  sarpat"  grass j,  and  used  in  sowing.  The  "  mauni"  is  filled  from  the 
**  jhawwa''  and  is  held  in  one  hand,  while  the  seed  is  taken  out  and  scat- 
tered with  the  other ;  the  "  sup  "  or  winnowing  fan,  made  of  "  sirki  ;*'  the 
"  chalni,"  "  bikna,"  and  "fikha,"  different  kinds  of  grain  and  flour  sieves; 
the  "  mdsal,"  a  wooden  instrument,  with  a  iron  ring  at  one  end,  used  for 
threshing  purposes  ;  the  "  pirha"  and  "  bilna,"  board  and  rolling  pin  for 
kneading,  (the  pfrha  is  sometimes  also  a  flat  stone) ;  the  "  sil"  and 
'*  lorha,''  a  flat  stone  and  round  stone  used  for  pounding  spices  and  con- 
diment, in  fact  a  rude  pestle  and  mortar.  The  "  charkha,"  or  cotton 
spinning-wheel,  used  by  women  only ;  the  "  charp&i"  or  common  bedstead, 
and  the  "  machia,"  a  low  four-cornered  stool,  complete  the  list  of  articles 
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of  jmmitive  furniture  to  be  commouly  seen  in  the  interior  of  a  Pari^bgarh 
peasant's  but  As  a  rule  the  owner  is  carc&il  in  observing  tbe  old  maxim — 
a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place ;  for  one  seldom 
sees  confusion  and  untidiness  in  his  internal  arrangements.  Filth  and 
rubbish  may  reign  rampant  outside  and  around  the  dwelling,  but, 
g^ierally  speaking,  the  inside  will  be  found  to  be  neat  and  clean. 

Food. — ^As  might  be  expected  from  the  foregoing  details,  the  food  of 
tbe  ngiasses  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  varies  with  each  harvest  After 
the  rabi  harvest  cakes  made  of  wheaten  flour,  ground  barley,  peas,  grain, 
&C,,  are  chiefly  eaten.  Bice  and  other  kharif  grains  succeed  to  these  iu 
iJbeir  season,  and  are  varied  with  lentils  (dj&l).  As  a  savoury  adjunct  ghi 
18  mixed  with  their  food  by  those  who  can  afford  it  "  Our"  fmolasses) 
is  also  a  luxury  which  but  few  comparatively  can  afford  daily.  It  is 
idiiefiy  eaten  with  the  noon-tide  "  chabena"  or  parched  ffrain.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  are,  in  their  seasons,  largely  consumed.  The  first  meal  is  gene- 
rally tak^:i  between  9  A.M.  and  noon,  and  the  second  after  sunset.  Sel- 
dom is  food  taken  before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  those  engaged  in 
agrieultural  pursuits,  the  women  of  the  house  always  cook  and  prepare 
iheir  food.  In  fitct,  the  hard  work  and  general  drudgery  of  the  housenold 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  India^  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  weaker  vessel. 

Dress  cmd  ornaments. — ^Excluding  the  wealthier  classes,  who  can  afford 
fine  muslins,  silks,  Ac,  the  mass  of  the  population  may  be  separated  into 
two  divisions  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  matenal  with  which  they 
usually  clothe  themselves.  The  least  poor  of  these  two  divisions  wear,  as  a 
rule,  tJie  English  fabrics  here  known  as  "  mdrkin"  and  "  nainsukh,"  while 
the  dress  of  the  poorest  class  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  coarse 
country  materials  called  "  g&rha,"  "  dhotar,"  and  "  gazi."  The  ordinary 
dress  of  the  Hindu  is  the  "  mirzdi,"  or  short  jacket  with  sleeves,  below 
which  is  worn  the  "  dhoti."  Round  the  head  is  twisted  the  "  dupatta,' 
which  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  any  common  material.  The  Hiihammadan 
usually  wears  tight  "  pfiejamas,"  fastened  round  the  waist  and  reaching 
about  six  inches  below  the  kneei,  over  which  he  throws  the  "  kurta,"  or 
long  loose  garment  with  sleeves,  which  falls  down  as  far  as  the  knees. 
The  mirzai  of  the  Hindu  is  fastened  in  front  on  the  right,  while  the  similar 
fastening  of  the  Muhammadan  garment  is  on  the  left.  The  Hindu  female 
peasant  attire  is  ordi^jarily  the  dhoti  and  the  "lahnga  pharia."  The 
former  is,  as  a  rule,  the  dress  of  the  older  women,  and  the  latter  that  of  the 
younger.  The  dhoti  is  simply  ft  large  sheet,  two-thirds  of  which  are  rolled 
round  the  body,  and  the  remainder  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders. 
The  "lahnga  pharia/'  consists  of  two  garments; — vig,,  the  lahnga,  a 
kind  of  petticoat,  commonly  made  of  some  strip]j»ed  or  coloured  material, 
&stened  at  the  waist,  and  the  pharia,  a  simple  piece  of  some  coarse  mate- 
rial like  g^ha,  &c.,  and  not  unlike  the  dhoti.  It  is  thrown  over  the  head 
and  upper  portion  pf  the  bodjy,  and  the  ends  in  front  are  tucked  in 
beneaUi  the  lahnga.  A  '^  kurti"  or  short  jaqket,  without  sleeves,  or  with 
very  small  sleeves,  is  often  worn  with  either  style  of  dress.  The  dress  of 
the  Muhammadan  womqn  does  not  much  differ  from  the  above,  except  that 
the  Qureshi  women  often  wear  loose  p&ej&mas  and  a  sheet  (or  as  it  is  in 
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this  iiii^j;ance  called  dupatta)  thrown  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  thence 
falling  down  to  about  the  knees;  under  this  again  the  kurti  above 
described  is  usually  worn. 

Mode  of  collection  and  of  payment  of  the  Oovemment  demomd,  Ac. — 
The  mode  of  collecting  rents  and  of  meeting  the  Qovernment  demand 
differs  according  to  the  tenure  of  the  village.  In  the  case  of  zamindari 
and  imperfect  pattidari  villages,  the  whole  proprietary  body  are  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  one  sharer ;  in  pattidari  estates  again  where  the 
partition  is  perfect  and  complete,  and  extends  to  the  waste  and  uncultu- 
rable  lands,  the  defaulting  pattidar  is  alone  liable  for  his  sins  of  omission. 
The  arrangements  for  the  cultivation  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  the  lambar- 
dar  or  lambardars,  or  by  these  in  conjunction  with  the  other  shareholders, 

Svjcceasion  and  tranafer. — With  regard  to  succession  to  landed  pro- 
perty amongst  the  Hindus,  on  the  death  of  a  sharer,  without  male  issuer 
his  widow  is  allowed  to  succeed.  She  cannot,  however,  alienate  the  pro- 
perty without  the  consent  of  the  community.  In  the  case  of  inability  to 
meet  the  Government  demand,  arising  from  bad  seasons  or  other  causes 
over  which  she  has  had,  and  could  have  had  no  control,  mortgage  or  sale 
is  permissible.  On  her  death,  the  property  goes  to  the  nearest  of  kin 
in  the  male  line  according  to  the  Sh^tras.  Amongst  the  Muhammadans, 
on  the  death  of  a  proprietor,  the  widow  succeeds  as  in  the  above  case. 
If  there  be  more  than  one  wife,  each  shares  equally,  and  under  the  same 
restriction  with  regard  to  transfer  as  among  the  Hindus.  Landed  property 
is  usually  distributed  among  Hindus  according  to  the  principle  of 
Jethdnai,  which  secures  to  the  eldest  son  or  heir  a  larger  share  than 
goes  to  the  others.  The  measure  of  the  Jetkdnai  varies  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  locality.  For  instance,  in  the  taluqas  of  Patti  Saifabad  and 
Raepur  Bichhaur,  in  the  Patti  tahsil,  the  share  of  the  eldest  son  is  ll-20th 
and  that  of  the  younger  9-20th,  the  calculation  being  based  on  the  bigha 
which  consists  of  20  biswas.  Again,  in  taluqa  Dariapur  in  the  same  ta&il, 
the  share  of  the  eldest  is  twice  that  of  each  of  the  younger  sons.  In 
taluqa  Dh&ngarh,  in  tahsil  Bihdr,  the  shares  are  9-16th  and  7-16th,  based 
on  the  rupee.  In  smaller  estates  the  division  on  these  principles  is  very 
tedious. 

Oroves:  Custom  as  regards  oivners  of  estates. — I  propose  first  to  notice 
the  custom  prevailing  in  this  district  with  regard  to  the  planting  of  groves, 
and  to  the  liability  of  the  owner  or  occupier  to  the  payment  of  rent  in 
the  event  of  the  trees  being  felled  and  the  land  cleared.  The  first  class 
consists  of  those  who  have  a  full  proprietary  or  under-proprietary  right 
in  the  lands  of  the  entire  estate,  and  whose  responsibilities  have  been 
once  for  all  fixed  in  a  lump  sum,  either  with  reference  to  the  imperial 
demand,  or  to  the  due  of  the  superior  holder  in  the  case  of  sub-settlements. 
The  superior  holder  is  bound  by  the  tentative  rules  in  force,  which,  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  plantations,  exempt  from  assess- 
ment a  wooded  area  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Failing  in 
this  object,  grove  lands,  if  found  to  be  wantonly  cleared  of  trees,  will  be 
liable  to  future  assessment.    Similarly,  and  by  implication,  is  the  discre- 
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tion  of  the  ander-propriet(Mr  in  sub-settled  estates  restricted  by  the  sanie 
roles. 

Custom,  aa  regards  ex-proprietors  and  tenants  with  a  right  of  occv^ 
pancjf. — ^The  next  class  is  composed  of  those  persons  who  are  ex-proprietors, 
but  who  are  possessed  of  an  under-proprietary  right  in  their  sir  and  s&yar 
lands  ;  (the  latter  including  grove  lands)  ;  of  tenants  with  a  right  of  occu- 
pancy, and  those  who  have  purchased  or  have  otherwise  acquired  proprie- 
tary or  under-proprietary  rights  in  any  portion  of  the  village  lands.  These 
persons  pay  the  rent  which  has  been  assessed  upon  their  holdings  through 
the  superior  holder  or  malguzfir.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  plant 
to  any  extent  they  please,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  discharge  their 
liabilities.  But  what  is  the  eflfect  of  cutting  down  their  groves,  and  so 
increasing  the  cultivated  area  of  their  holdings  ?  The  custom,  as  ascer- 
tained in  this  district,  authorizes  the  superior  holder  in  such  cases  to 
demand  rent  so  soon  as  the  land  thus  cleared  is  brought  under  the  plough, 
no  matter  whether,  as  grove  land,  it  had  been  held  rent-free  for  genera- 
tions. Occasionally,  in  the  case  of  an  ex-proprietor,  the  taluqdar  will 
refrain  from  exercising  this  power;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  freely  exercised, 
and  in  the  case  of  purchasers  and  other  outsiders  without  mercy  or  com- 
punction. It  is  a  custom  which,  supplementing  as  it  does  the  local  rules 
regarding  the  larger  wooded  areas,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  preserve 
intact  the  smaller  plantations. 

Custom  as  regards  temx/nts-at-wiU, — The  third  and  last  class  consists 
of  tenants-at-will,  and  as  the  groves-  occupied  by  these  form  a  very  con- 
siderable proporti()n  of  the  entire  timber  lands  of  the  district,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  carefully  record  in  the  "  Wdjib-ul-arz"  (administration 
paper)  the  customs  and  usages  which  prevail  with  regard  to  their  tenure  of 
such  lands,as  well  as  the  relations  which  in  this  respect,  subsist  between  them 
and  the  landlord.  First  of  all,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  beeause  a  cultivator 
has  been  forced  through  enhancement  of  rent,  or  by  other  circumstances,  to 
relinquish  his  holding,  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  his  grove  also. 
My  experience  in  this  and  the  adjoining  district  of  Sultanpur,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  so  long  as  the  cultivator  remains  in  the  village,  he  retains 
a  lien  on  his  grove,  even  though  dispossessed  of  his  cultivated  holding. 
There  is  one  general  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  and  this  I  can  better 
describe  with  the  aid  of  an  illustration  than  in  abstract  terms.  For  in- 
stance A,  a  cultivator,  has  a  holding  of  10  bighas  for  which  he  pays  a  rent 
ofRs.  40.  He  asks  B,his  landlord,  for  two  bighas  more,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting,  a  grove.  B,  consentis  and  gives  A.  two  bighas  of  waste  or 
cultivated  land  for  the  purpose  required.  No  rent  is  charged  for  this 
two  bighas,  but  the  rent  on  the  holding  is  raised  from  Bs.  40  to  60.  A.  sets 
to  work  and  plants  the  two  bighas  with  trees.  In  the  event  of  ouster,  A. 
loses  trees  and  all.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  A,  content  with  his  original 
10  bighas,  plants  a  grove  in  one  bigha,  and  continues  to  pav  Rs.  40  rent 
for  the  remaining  9  bighas,  he  still  retains  possession  of  his  trees  if 
ousted  from  his  cultivated  holding. 

Usu/mct  cmd  tiniber. — As  regards  the  usufruct,  with  the  exception  of 
the  mahua  tree,  the  right  of  the  planter  of  the  grove  is  complete.    I  shall 
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refer  separately  to  mafaua  plantations.  Thfi  custom  as  regajnds  the  felling 
of  the  trees  permits  the  cultivator  to  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
timber  without  reference  to  the  landlord,  it  being  however  at  the  same 
time  generailv  understood  that  no  fresh  trees  can  take  the  place  of  those 
cut  down  without  the  sanction  of  the  latter.  Here  again  the  mahua 
'tree  is  an  exception.  No  such  tree  on  which  is  levied  a  "kit"*  or 
"  peri""f  tax  can  be  felled  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
In  the  case  of  an  under-proprietor  who  pays  in  a  lump  sum,  including  the 
perl,  he  can  of  course  fell  his  mahua  trees,  provided  he  continues  to  pay 
the  entire  rent  assessed  upon  his  holding ;  but  if  he  pays  a  cash  rent  for 
the  land,  and  a  k&t  or  fruit  tax  on  his  mahua  trees,  he  cannot  do  so ;  the 
latter  being  in  a  manner  hypothecated  for  the  tax  assessed  upon  thenu 
Untaxed  mahua  is  quite  the  exception.  The  kut  or  share  of  the  fruit 
preponderates  over  the  peri  or  money  value.  The  proportion  given  to 
the  over-proprietor  in  the  former  case  varies  from  one-half  share  to  tliree- 
fourths  01  the  produce :  as  a  iTde,  the  latter  is  the  prevailing  rate  as 
regards  tenants-at-will. 

AlaJiua  groves. — Mr.  C.  W.  McHinn,  C.S.,  who  was  formerly  Assistant 
Settlement  Officer  of  this  district,  has  left  on  record  some  very  valuable 
remarks  regarding  the  mahua  of  these  parts.  His  enquiries  extended 
over  some  weeks,  and  were  chiefly  conducted  among  the  extensive 
mahua  groves  of  the  Kunda  tahsil.  Mr.  McMinn  writes:^" The 
"  broadest  distinction  is  generally  found  between  mahua  groves  and  all 
others ;  mahua,  as  a  rule,  seems  just  as  much  a  village  asset  for  revenue 
purposes  as  wheat,  and  to  have  been  so  regarded  in  the  Nawabi. 
Whether  zamindar,  or  Brahman,  or.  as4mi  planted  mahua,  whenever 
the  tree  ceased  to  be  a  '  pora,'  viz.,  in  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  accord- 
ing to  soil,  the  right  to  its  produce  accrued  to  the  milguzvr.  There  are 
of  course  innumerable  exceptions  among  the  lacs  of  mahua  trees  in 
this  district,  but  I  have  made  hundreds  of  enquiries  beneath  the  trees 
while  the  fruit  was  dropping  and  gatherers  collecting,  and  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  this  was  not  only  the  general  practice,  but  that  it  had  quite 
reached  the  dimensions  of  an  unquestioned  right.  For  one  zasLa  who 
disputes  it  m  our  courts  twenty  have  quietly  acquiesced.  Either  the 
m&lguz&r  took  peri,  or  he  included  tihe  rent  of  the  trees  in  the  jamaf 
land,t  or  he  took  kut  This  last  was  as  follows  : — Three-fourths  of  the 
estimated  produce  to  the  milguz&r,  one-fourth  to  the  grove  owner,  who 
had  also  to  defray  the  expenses  of  gathering  the  mahua  (one-twelfth 
of  the  gross  produce),  storing  and  dj^ng.  The  above  being  the  case, 
the  question  arises, — have  either  old  proprietors  or  otiiers  any  valuable 
interest  to  claim  in  mahua  groves?  Undoubtedly  they  have.  This 
fourth,  which  is  occasionally  raised  to  a  third,  and  even  a  half,  is  valued 
and  fought  for,  while  the  peri  is  generally  very  modeiaite,  and  the  jamcd 
system  facilitates  embezzlement. 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  village  in  which  the  taluqdar  did 
not  generally  or  at   times,  under  a  well  recognized  custom,  take  the 

*  '*  Kdt"  is  ft  tax  paid  in  kind,  b^ing  a  certain  fixed  share  of  the  f  rait, 
f  **  iPerf"  is  a  cash  payment,  and  Taries  irom  4  to  IS  annas  per  tree. 
t  Gash  rent  paying  land.— W.  £.  F. 
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mass  of  the  mahiia  produce,  leaving  one-fourth  to  the  collector  as  pay- 
ment for  his  labour.  Many  things  complicated  this  enquiry,  and  made 
the  clearing  up  of  the  parties'  rights  difficult  Unlike  cereals  mahua 
id  an  irregular  crop ;  every  fourth  year  there  is  none,  or  so  little  that 
the  taluqdar  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  asserting  his  rights.  For  all 
ihode  years  the  zamindar  can  truly  say  that  he  held  his  trees  free. 
AgaiUy  by  acknowledged  custom,  whoever  plants  a  grove  holds  it  free, 
keeping  all  the  produce  as  long  as  it  is  a  pora.  I  have  been  unable  to 
determme  even  approximately  the  recognized  age  when  a  tree  ceases  to 
be  a  pora ;  at  first  I  used  to  hear  that  it  was  about  twelve  years,  but  the 
moment  the  zamindars  found  that  the  pomt  might  become  of  use  to  an 
officer  who  was  seeking  out  facts,  then  the  limit  of  the  age  of  a  pora 
rose  to  20,  30,  40  years;  nor  were  the  taluqdar's  witnesses  a  whit 
behind.  Still  every  zamindar  can  point  to  real  pora  trees,  or  to  those 
which  he  has  as  yet  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  paying  register,  and 
say  with  truth  '  look  at  my  mu&fi  trees  f 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  zamindars  had  many  trees  mu&fi,  (rent  free); 
many  more  included  in  their  jamai  land,  according  to  the  peculiar  custom 
of  the  taluqas,  but  the  rest  are  the  right  of  the  taluqdar,  and  his  rights  are 
too  large  to  be  lost  through  any  i^orance  of  the  pargana  custom,  or 
ill-grounded  trust  in  oral  evidence,  without  doing  him  serious  damage, 
and  leading  to  a  general  distrust  of  oUr  courts. " 

Mahua  vn,  Patti. — tn  the  Fatti  pargana  the  mahua  tree  is  untaxed. 
In  one  village  only,  viz,,  mauza  Fipri,  in  the  Adhilrganj  estate,  in  which 
there  are  about  50  trees,  is  peri  paid  by  a  family  of  £rahman  ex-proprie- 
tors at  the  extraordinarily  high  rate  of  Bs.  2  per  large  tree,  and  Ke.  1  for 
the  smaller  ones,  not  pora«.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  pargana,  the  planter 
of  the  grove  enjoys  me  entire  produce  without  let  or  hindrance ;  and  yet 
Patti  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  taluqdari  estates. 

OuUivaiora  right  over  his  grove. — ^Whilst  in  some  portions  of  the  dis^ 
trict  the  cultivator  or  tenant-atwill  possesses  an  absolute  power  over  the 
trees  of  his  grove,  so  that  he  can  mortgage  and  even  sell  without  the  pre^ 
▼iously  obtained  sanction  of  the  landlord,  there  are  many  places  where  his 
rights  are  so  restricted  that  he  can  only  enjoy  the  usufruct,  but  cannot 
pick  up  the  smallest  twig  in  the  shape  of  dried  or  fallen  wood,  much  less 
fell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  alienate  the  trees. 

Ber&ni  aiiA  Itkodrsi  trees. — ^It  is  usual  in  some  estates  to  set  apart 
one  or  two  mango  groves  in  a  village,  according  to  its  size,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  cultivators  on  the  rent-roll.  *'  Bertini"  ot  "  Ifiwdrsi"  treed 
(that  is,  trees  which  have  sprung  up  of  themselves,  or  the  former  owners 
of  which  hskve  died  without  heirs,  or  have  left  the  village)  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  lord  of  the  manors  He  either  consumes  or  sells  the  produce 
iiiinself,  or  else  he  adds  a  patch  of  land,  on  which  are  growing  som6  of  these 
trees,  to  a  tenant's  holdiikg,  and  turns  the  deed  to  account  by  raising  the 
rent  on  the  latter.  This  is  what  is  sometimes  called  jamai  holding,  but 
the  term  in  this  sense  is  restricted.  * 

Bights  <rf  irrigation. — Rights  of  irrigatioii  may  be  broadly  dassified  as 
nahvral  and  artificial.    Under  the  former  come  rights  of  irrigation  from 
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rivers,  ndlas,  jhfls,  and  swamps ;  while  under  the  latter  are  comprised  all 
rights  in  wells,  excavated  tanks  and  ponds,  and  embankments.  With 
reference  to  irrigation  from  natural  sources,  the  custom  is  that  should  the 
landholder  require  water  he  is  first  to  be  served,  then  the  cultivators, 
according  to  priority  of  sowing,  on  the  principle  that  the  earliest  sown  crop 
soonest  requires  water.  The  second  class  ordinarily  gives  rise  to  disputes 
and  litigation,  but  in  this  district  irrigation  suits  have  been  remarkably 
few. 

Artificial  reservoi/rs. — Rights  in  wells  are  clear,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
called  in  question.  With  regard  to  artificial  reservoirs  two  classes  may 
be  said  to  exist,  viz,,  (1)  those  in  the  case  of  which  the  excavator  or  his 
heir  is  living  and  in  possession,  and  (2)  those  in  which  all  rights  have 
lapsed.  In  the  former  case,  after  taking  as  much  water  as  his  purpose 
requires,  the  owner  usually  allows  the  privilege  of  irrigation  to  such  cultiva- 
tors of  the  village  or  neighbouring  village  as  he  pleases.  In  the  latter 
case,  howeyer,  it  is  usual  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  first  irrigate  his  sir 
lands ;  afterwards  those  cultivators,  whose  lands  are  situated  within  reach 
of  the  water,  appoint  a  committee  to  estimate  the  contents  of  the  reser- 
voir and  the  amount  of  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate.  The  amount 
of  water  to  which  each  man  is  entitled  is  then  apportioned  in  dauris. 
The  dauri  contains  about  five  gallons,  and  the  dogla  rather  more  than 
twice  as  much.  This  distribution  of  water  by  the  "  b^chh"  system  exten- 
sively prevails  in  this  district,  and,  being  regulated  by  a  sort  of  standing 
panch&yat  (court  of  arbitration),  tends  to  reconcile  mal-contents  who  would 
otherwise  come  into  court.  The  patwari  is  ordinarily  ex-officio  member 
of  the"panchayat,"  the  remaining  three  or  four  members  being  either 
landholders,  muqaddams,  or  other  respectable  residents.  It  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  a  practice  has  begun  to  prevail  in  some  parts  of  levying 
irrigation  dues,  or  m  other  words  of  selling  water.  P&hik&sht  cultivators 
requiring  the  commodity  are  made  to  pay  8  annas  per  diem  for  each 
<<  rik  "  or  raising  station  which  they  work.  This  is  another  innovation 
which  characterises  the  age  we  live  in,  in  connection  with  the  gradual 
decay  of  caste  prejudice. 

Grazvng  rigMa. — ^The  subject  of  grazing  rights  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
few  words.  Unfortunately  for  the  cultivator  and  his  live  stock,  the  graz- 
ing area  is  yearly  becoming  more  restricted.  The  uncultivated  land  of  a 
village  is,  as  a  rule,  free  for  grazing  purposes,  not  only  to  its  own  cattle, 
but  to  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  other  words,  clusters  of  vil- 
lages possess  pasture  lanos  common  to  all.  This  simple  arrangement, 
based  on  ancient  custom,  does  away  with  all  ground  of  contention.  Dis- 
putes when  they  do  arise  are  nearly  always  connected  with  the  trespass 
of  cattle  in  the  cultivation,  and  the  consequent  damage  to  the  crops.  They 
are  not  occasioned  by  any  abstract  ideas  of  right  in  this  or  that  patch  of 
waste.  Grazing  dues  are  at  present  unknown  amongst  the  agricultural 
population,  but  how  long  they  will  remain  so  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
conjecture.  A  system  of  irrigation  dues  may  be  soon  followed  up  by  the 
levy  of  a  tax  on  grazing. 

Manure  stacks. — Manure  heaps  are  in  some  districts  frequent  cause  of 
contention.    In  this  district  however  disputes  have  been  rare.    Since  the 
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issne  of  the  prohibition  agaiixst  stacking  manure  within  the  inhabited  in« 
dosoreSy  it  is  usual  to  collect  it  in  a  grove,  or  other  convenient  waste  spot. 
Not  tmfrequently  cultivators  dig  a  large  hole  in  a  comer  of  a  field,  and 
throw  into  it  all  the  manure  and  refuse  matter  they  can  get  hold  of. 
There  are  no  oomrrum  manure  heaps.  Each  zamindar  and  each  cultiva- 
tor poesessee  his  own,  quite  apart  from  the  others. 

ShankcUp, — ^The  religious  tenure  known  as  '^  shankalp  "  largely  pre- 
vails in  this  district.  Grants  of  shankalp  vary  in  extent  from  one  or 
two  bighas  to  entire  estates  of  several  villages,  and  are  confined  to  Brah- 
mans.  As  a  rule  some  consideration  was  always  given.  The  grantee 
either  gave  a  lai^e  entertainment,  or  an  elephant,  camel,  horse,  or  other 
valuable  article  such  as  a  shawl ;  less  frequently  a  present  of  money  or 
jewels.     In  veiy  rare  instances  was  the  value  given  a  purely  nominal  one. 

Birty  which  is  a  tenure  in  some  respects  analogous  to  shankalp,  finds 
no  existence  in  this  district.  Not  a  single  suit  founded  on  a  birt  holding 
has  come  before  the  courts. 

Ddr, — ^There  is  however  a  tenure  in  Patti,  and  strictly  confined  to  that 
pargana  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  dfir."  It  is  similar  to  the  kind  of 
birt  known  as  '*  bai  birt,''  or  purchased  birt;  d&r,  as  existing  in  this  district, 
represents  a  purchased  interest  in  a  patch  of  land  or  chak,  and  is  obtain- 
ame  by  all  classes.  It  is  never  found  to  extend  to  entire  villages.  The 
real  and  primary  meaning  of  the  word  d&r  is  obscure.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  zamuxdari.  There  are  403  acres  at  present  held  under  this 
tenure. 

The  following  table  of  the  tenures  in  the  Partab^arh  district  is  roughly 
c(»rrect,  assuming  that  column  15  does  not  include  the  owners  of  sir : — 
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lAst  of  propnetora  pwying  more  than  Ra.  6,000. 


»  1 

Name  of  owner. 

Name  of       J  Jf 
estate.          8  ^ 

Area. 

Gtoyemment 
jama. 

Bemarks. 

'                SQ 

s^ 

Acres. 

Bs.  a.  p. 

1 

Bimpal  Singh  and  B4ja 
Hanwant  Singh 

Dhimpnr  K4- 
la  Kankar, 

196 

101,964 

86,088    8    0 

Bisea. 

9 

Bie  Jagat  Bah4diir  Singh 

Bhadri 

98 

68,611 

76,406    0    0 

Do. 

i                  « 

IX w&n  Ban    Bijai  Bahi- 
dor  Singh. 

Pattl    Satfa- 
bad,     1 Ith 
share. 

170 

61.563 

59,359    0    0 

Bachgoti. 

4 

A]it  Kan  war 

Do.  9th    do.. 

116 

47,810 

51,768    5    4 

Do. 

6 

1 
1 

BliJa      Bijai     Bah&dar 
Singh. 

Bahlolpnr  ... 

60 

•27,000 

99,845  19    8 

SombonsL 

6 

ThaknriLin  JinU  Knnwar 

Pnwtnsi     ••• 

94 

43,495 

43,498    0     0 

Do. 

7 

Bie     Midho     Parshid 
Singh. 

Adhiiganj  .^ 

99 

48,576 

44,765     0    0 

Bacbgotl. 

8 

Tbakur&in        Baijn4th 
Knnwar,     ChhatarpM 
Singh,  S6ra  j  Pal  Singh, 
Chandarpil  Singh. 

Kondrajfti 

68 

48,083 

48,674    0    0 

Bisen. 

9 

Baja  Sarpil  Singh      ... 

Mnstafabady 

27 

99,646 

95,597  15    0 

Eanhpiuia. 

10 

L41     Babidnr      Singh, 
Nagashar  Bakhah,  Ha- 
uom^n    Singh,    Chan- 
liarja  Singh,  Saltanat 
Singh.   SHU   Bakhth 

Madhopnr  ... 

88 

98,896 

25,804    0    0 

Baohgoti 

Sin^. 

11 

Bija  Ajft  Singh 

Tarwal 

59 

19,977 

67.935  11     7 

Sombansi. 

19 

Thakorain  Snlt&n  Enn- 
war,  Bie  Bisheshwar 
BakhRh  Singh. 

B4epur     Bi- 
chhaur. 

88 

47,240 

39,164    6    8 

BaobgotL 

IS 

Bibn  D4n  Bahidnr  P41 
Singh. 

Dandi  Eaohh, 

81 

18,063 

14,849    0    0 

Kalhana. 

14 

B4bn  Hanomin  Bakhah 
Singh. 

Domipur   ... 

47 

16,885 

17,818    5    9 

Sombansi. 

15 

Df  w4n  Harmangal  Singh 

Urayya    Dih 

68 

15,497 

16,585    0    0 

Bachgoti. 

Jamtili* 

le 

Bija  Maheah     Bakhsh 

Singh. 
L41  Sftla  Bakhnh  and  L41 

Eaithanla  ••• 

30 

18,998 

16,099    0    0     Kanhpuria. 

17 

Dhingarh  ••• 

46 

18,829 

15,549    0    0     Bisen. 

Shankar  Singh, 

^w 

18 

B4bn  Bajrang  Bah4dar 

Baispnr     ^ 

99 

11,655 

14,915    0    0     SombansL 

Shigh. 

19 

B6bu  Balbbaddar  Singh, 

Snjakhar    ... 

69 

13,630 

14,465     0     0 

Do. 

90 

Bibn  Hardatt  Singh  ...      PifthiKani  ...  1 

84 

10,570 

12,660    0     0 

Do. 

91 

Sagvnith   Kunwar  and 
Kharag  Kunwar. 

DasrathpaTf 

19 

7,686 

6,985     0    0 

BachgotL 

99 

Ul      Maheah    Bakhsh 
Singh. 

Dahiiwio  ... 

10 

6,856 

7,845     0    0 

Bisen. 

98 

L41  Sarabjit  Singh      .. 

She  k  h  p  n  r 
Chanrla. 

12 

4,647 

5,754    0    0 

Do. 

94 

JJX  Shioambar  Singh ... 

Bijapur      ... 

9 

4,865 

6,199    0    0 

Kanhpuria. 

95 

Bftbn  Mahip&l  Singh  ... 

Umrir        ... 

6 

5,008 

6,065     0    0 

Do. 

96 

Bftja  Ohitp41  Singh    .•• 

Chitp41garh, 

15 

4,57  5 

5,980    0    0 

Sombanst. 

97 

B4ja    Mahesh    Nariin 
Singh. 

Parhat       ••• 

15 

4,799 

5,800    0    0 

Drigbansk 

98 

Bae  Bhagwant    Singh, 
Jagmohan  Singh,  Arat 

Dariipnr  ^ 

37 

13,985 

12,985    0    0 

BachgotL 

Singh,       Bisheshwar 

^^^^ 

Bakhsh  Singh. 

1 

^Cannot  11)0  correodjr  giyen  as  ho  has  sold  somo  Ykllagea* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  FEATURES. 

AdminiBtratlon^Polioe— ^Criines— Acoldentol  dealhi— Popiiktion  of  tluuiu-»Berenae  and 

Ezpendftare— Edaeatlon^Foital  BtatUtica. 

Admi/niatrcUiork — ^The  administration  is  carried  on  by  a  deputy  commissioner 
with  five  or  six  assistants  and  extra  assistants^  European  and  native,  and 
four  tahsildars. 

All  these  courts  have  civil,  criminal,  and  revenue  powers ;  in  addition 
Partabgarh  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  seven  Honorary  Magistrates, 
several  of  whom  are  exceptionaUy  able  and  energetic  men.  All  of  these 
have  civil  and  criminal  powers,  and  six  have  revenue,  one  R&ja  R&mp41 
Singh,  has  for  years  devoted  hunself  laboriously  to  regular  court  work. 

The  courts  are  numerous  therefore  compared  with  the  population  of 
the  district,  which  is  however  dense  and  litigious.     The  police  is  shovm 
*    in  the  following  table ;  another  shows  the  crime  and  its  great  increase  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years ;  a  third  the  accidental  deaths  and  suicides. 

Police  Statistics  in  1873. 
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CrvKM  SkUistics. 


Caaes  reported. 


Oues  oooTietod. 
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••• 
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Calpable  homldde 
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6 

C: 

6 

••« 
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4 

5 

9 

••• 

5 

— 

Daooity 

4M 

•• 

s 

••• 
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1 

1 

••• 

1 
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••• 

1 

1 

Bobbery 

••« 

S 

14 

8 

19 

84 

11 

8 

8 

1 

9 

U 

6 

Biotizig  and  nnlawfnl  assem- 

7 

7 

18 

16 

11 

5 

5 

7 

19 

10 

8       4 

bly. 

Theft  by  honse-breaking  or 

1819 

i078 

8485 

8848 

S4S8 

8888 

105 

178 

985 

170 

141    971 

house-irespasSa 

Theft  simple 

•M 

587 

708 

981 

1158 

1874 

1845 

78 

147 

181 

914 

191 

888 

Theft  of  cattle 

••< 

283 

191 

I7« 

188 

840 

871 

18 

44 

57 

47 

46      78 

Offences  against  coin 

and 

••• 

8 

8 

4 

1 

a 

$— 

••• 

1 

9 

1 

9 

stamps. 

Comparative  Memorandum  of  ae€idetU€d  deaths. 


1887 
1868 

1869 
1870 

1871 
1879 
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•M 


Smieidm. 


Bydro\ 
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99 
90 
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98 

107 
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96 

188 
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199 
188 
114 
147 


Bysnake  I  ^9^ 
"^^         pedt. 
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90 
81 
14 
15 
87 
40 
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14 
85 
59 
40 
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58 
96 
79 
69 
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97 
15 
96 
16 
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189 
188 
S86 
907 
956 
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188 
188 
174 
909 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  population  of  th&nas : — 


Name  of  thina. 


I 


Fatti 

BiniganJ 

JIaeAndrewganJ 

Sangipnr 

JethWmca 

Baogrimgarh 

KoDda 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 


Total 


••• 
fftt 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 


Popnlation. 


107,181 
89,951 
185^8 
106,074 
107,505 
106,518 
199,915 


784|16e 


These  figures  are  from  hiter  calcolationa  and  do  not  qnlte  agree  with  the  oensns  report. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  district  from  imperial  funds  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables.    The  land  revenue  forms  almost  90  per  cent,  of 
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the  taxation,  and  of  the  income  tax  again,  in  1873,  landed  proprietors  con- 
tributed Rs.  7,307  out  of  Rs.  8,564  or  87  per  cent.  The  other  details  of 
the  income  tax  possess  no  interest,  only  151  persons  were  assessed  in  1872, 
of  whom  69  were  owners  of  the  soiL    The  tax  is  now  no  longer  imposed. 

Receipts,  1871-72. 

1  Recent  Bettlement  rerenue  coUections  ...  Bs.  8988,610 

5  Bents  of  QoTernmeat  Tillages  and  lands       ...    „       ••• 

8  Income  tax    ...  m«  ...  „  18,768 

4  Tax  on  spiriti  and  drugs  •••  ...  „  89,066 

6  Stamp  dn^    ...  •••  ...  ^  66,046 
6  Law  and  jnstloa  ^  ...  „  6,658 


Total 

tM 

U 

9,67,046 

Ikx^penditurej  1871-72. 

Bevenne  ref  ands  and  drawbacks 

»M 

B«. 

1,800 

Miscellaneoos  refnnds              ..« 

•  a. 

w 

l»866 

Land  revenue,  Deputy  Commissioner  and 

establishment                        ••• 

tM 

99 

48,910 

Settlement        m* 

••• 

H 

14,494 

Excise  or  Abkari 

••• 

8,889 

Assessed  taxes  .«•                     ,•• 

»•• 

n 

426 

Stamps              •••                     ... 

•m 

t» 

876 

i*w«dj«.ti«,.  {sr'jsr* 

ft 
•9 

8,814 
29,898 

Bocledastlcal     ••• 

••• 

y» 

••• 

Medical            •••                    ••• 

•M 
•M 

M 

4»200 

Total 

1,01,616 

The  following  tables  contain  the  various  items  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments in  the  local  fund  department : — 

iJeccipfe,  1871-72. 

One  per  cent.,  road  cess         ...  »••  Bs.  10,174 

•f          9,  school        •••  .M  M  10,174 

One-fourth  „  district  dik  ...  „  2,544 

Three          ^  local  and  margin  •••  „  87,781 

Education  fund                        •••  •••  „  1,676 

Dispensary       •••                     •••  ..•  „  8,074 

Pound             •••                     •••  •••  „  8,661 

Naiol             .«•                    M«  •••  „  888 

Total  ...      „      67,705 

FroTincial  allotment  •••     ,,      8e,898 

Grand  total  ^t     i,    1,44,097 

JEfcpe7wW<tw^,  1871-72. 

Education  •«•  •«• 

Hospitals  and  dispensariefl  ••• 

District  dftk  ••• 

Found  M«  •«• 

Mazul  ,M  ,M 

Public  works- 
Communications       •••  ••• 

Ciyil  Buildings,  &c,  ••• 

Establishment,  &c.  •••  «,. 


Bfl. 

18,878 

9* 

7,640 

i» 

8,890 

n 

1,818 

n 

S67 

Rs. 

88,441 

M 

81370 

>» 

8,495 

Total 


tM 


J,18,906 

Bs. 

1,48,398 
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*  Schools. — ^In  addition  to  the  hi^h  school  at  the  sadr  station^  there 
are  the  following  schools  in  the  interior  of  the  district : — 

Two  TenuMmlar  town  scbools  at  Patti  and  Bihar. 
One  grant-in-aid  sohool  at  Nairabgaoj  (Pariiwan). 
Pifty  Tillage  schools. 
One  girls'  school  at  Jilawabgan]  near  Bela. 

This  gives  us  exactly  one  school  for  every  forty-one  villages,  which,  con- 
sidering the  average  small  size  of  the  latter^  is  an  excellent  distribution. 

The  High  School* — In  the  high  school  only  is  English  taught.  The  high 
school^  in  addition  to  preparing  pupils  for  the  Canning  College  at  Lucknow, 
and  for  the  University  classes^  "  must  also/'  it  has  been  distinctly  laid  down, 
''  play  the  part  of  an  ordinary  village  school,"  and  again,  that  the  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  agricultural  masses,  is  "  one  of  the  special  though 
incidental  duties  of  the  high  school."  The  average  attendance  during  the 
year  1869-70  was  129,  which  was  78  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered. 
Two  of  the  taluqdars  of  the  district,  Rdja  Chitp&l  Singh  of  Nurporf  and 
B£bu  Mahesh  Bakhsh  of  Dahi&w^,  have  been  educated  at  this  school, 
which  they  attended  for  some  seven  years.  The  senior  inspector  has 
reported  that  "  both  have  received  a  very  fair  education,  and  take  much 
interest  in  the  village  schools  on  their  estates,  as  well  as  in  the  school 
where  they  were  educated."  They  are  still  anxious  to  improve  themselves, 
and  devote  much  of  their  leisure  time  to  reading  English  standard  works. 
They  are  good  landlords,  and  have  the  respect  of  their  tenantry. 

Vernacular  town  schools. — With  regard  to  the  vernacular  town  schools, 
Mr.  Harington  has  recorded  that  they  '|  are  of  peculiar  interest  and  deserve 
special  encouragement.  Their  high  aim  is  ultimately  to  convey  in  Eastern 
tongues  to  Eastern  minds  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  Western 
civUization  and  thought."  The  Patti  school  registers  90  students,  of  which 
number  80,  or  88*8  per  cent.,  constitute  the  average  attendance ;  while  62 
is  the  number  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  Bihar  school,  of  which  the  average 
attendance  is  45,  or  86*5  per  cent.  Urdu,  Nagri,  and  Persian  are  the 
languages  in  which  instruction  is  conveyed.  Of  the  total  number  of 
students  116  are  Hindus,  principally  Chhattris,  Brahmans,  and  Kfiyaths, 
and  26  are  Muhammadans.  There  are  five  teachers  on  monthly  salaries  of 
from  Rs.  30  to  Ra  7. 

Cha/nt-m^^iiid  school, — The  grant-in-aid  school  at  Nawabganj  on  the 
estate  of  Shekh  Dost  Muhammad,  Taluqdar  of  Pari&wan,  is  supported  by 
subscriptions  and  by  the  Government  grant-in-aid.  It  is  attended  by  54 
pupils^  of  whom  20  are  Muhammadans  and  the  remainder  Hindus.  Two 
teachers  are  employed— one  on  Rs.  20  per  mensem  and  the  other  on  Rs  6. 
The  course  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  vernacular  town  school.  Shekh 
Dost  Muhammad  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  school,  and 
though  far  from  well  off,  has  contributed  handsomely  towards  the  neat 
and  substantial  building,  which  is  now  the  dUma  mater  of  Nawabganj. 

*  These  remarks  on  schools,  which  are  taken  from  the  Partabgarh  settlement  report^ 
were  written  some  years  ago.    There  are  at  present  in  Partabgarh  90  schools  of  all  classes, 
and  the  nmnber  of  scholars  on  the  rolls,  on  the  81st  March,  1876,  was  3,194. 
t  The  head  and  representatire  of  the  old  family  of  Partabgarh, 
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VxUage  ««Aoo29.— With  regard  to  village  schools  the  district  may  be  said 
to  be  studded  with  them : — 

In  Tahsll  Patti  ard  17  schools. 

„      ,,      Partabgarh       19        ,, 
yy      „      Kunda  14        », 

The  attendance  has  been  falling  off  of  late,  owing  chiefly  to  high  prices 
and  to  the  impoverished  circumstances  of  the  agricultural  classejii,  which 
furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  pupils.  The  pressure  has  the  effect  of 
causing  the  parents  to  withdraw  their  sons  from  the  school,  and  transfer 
them  to  the  field,  where  their  labours  prove  more  directly  remunerative. 
A  succession  of  good  harvests  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  and  bye,  put  money 
in  the  pockets  of  the  husbandman,  and  restore  a  good  attendance  in  the 
schools.  The  curriculum  is  reading  and  writing,  elementary  arithmetic, dicta- 
tion, grammar,  and  composition,  geography,  ti:ie  history  of  India,  mensura- 
tion of  surfaces  and  land  surveying,  lliere  are  66  boys  in  this  district, 
who,  as  members  -of  the  senior  class,  are  learning  these  latter  subjects. 
Of  the  sojBiS  of  zamindars,  actual  proprietors  or  under-proprietors  in  the 
soil,  316  are  students  in  the  village  schools,  while  of  otners  the  numbers 
are: — 

Sons  of  pstw&ris  and  qinfingos  .••  •••  •••  161 

„  „  calttvaton                  ...  •••  .••  •••  495 

^  II  artiaans     .••                —  •••  •••  •••  1S9 

I,  „  traders  and  bankers   ...  ...  ...  .••  76 

„  „  professional  men  such  at  pandits,  liakims,  &0.  .••  92 

„  „  Goremment  servants  ^  •••  •••  •••  S9 

if  »»  priTate  serTimts         •••  ••«  •••  —  4S 

?otal  ••.  1,030 

Of  Hindus,  the  Chhattri  caste  as  usual  preponderates,  next  comes  the 
Brahman,  then  the  K&yath,  the  remainder  being  contributed  by  the  Sudra 
classes.  The  proportion  of  Muhammadan  to  Hindu  students  is  36*9 
per  cent.|  which,  having  regard  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  whole 
population,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  educational  opportunities  offered  them,  on  the  part  of  the  fonner 
than  of  the  latter.  Sixty-three  teachers  find  employment  in  tlie  village 
schools  of  this  district,  and  are  in  receipt  of  salaries  ranging  from  Rs.  10 
to  5.  The  majority  receive  Rs.  6  to  7.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
department  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  the  salariea  of  teachers 
being  raised.  Th^  qualifications  of  several  entitle  them  to  higher  emolu- 
ments. 

Oirl^  school, — ^Female  education  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  beginning, 
though  a  modest  one  in  this  district.  A  girls'  school  has  been  opened 
at  I^wabganj  under  the  superintendence  of  the  active  and  intelligent 
deputy  inspector,  Munshi  Muhammad  Husen.  The  pupils  at  present 
only  number  thirteen,  but  small  beginning  in  a  work  of  such  vital 
importance,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  are 
not  to  be  despised. 

District  postal  a/rrangement. — The  ddk  cess  in  this  district  amounts  to 
Rs.  2,981  and  the  Qovernment  grant-in-aid  to  Rs.  576,  making  a  grand 
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total  of  lU.  3,557.  This  sum  provides  for  thirteen  postmasters,  thirty- 
one  runners,  and  twenty-six  delivery  peons,  leaving  a  small  margin  for 
contingencies.  The  following  tables  are  from  the  Chief  Inspector's 
office: — 

StcUement  showing  tiie  working  of  ths  district  ddk  during  1876-77» 

Ro.  of  mileB  of  d&k  line        •••              •••  m*       7S 

Ho.  of  rnimers     .••               .««               •••  •••        31* 

Cost  for  the  year   .••               ...               •••  Bt.    9,566-9-10 

No  of  coven  deliTered         ...               ...  80,087 

No.  of  eorers  retnmed  undeliTered        •••  t.5Sl 

ToUl  Na  of  letters  am%  to  district  post-offloe  St^fM 

*  Ten  rmuien  bave  worked  for  a  pert  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


mSTORY. 

Hiitory^AoUqnities. 

History. — It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  any  account  of 
Partabgarh  in  the  past  under  the  district  heading.  There  are  three  great 
clans  in  the  district — the  Sombansi  of  pargana  Partabgarh,  the  Bachgoti  of 
Patti  Dalippur,  and  the  Bisen  of  Bihar,  Manikpur.  The  annals  of  each 
clan  are  identical  with  those  of  its  own  peculiar  parganas  ;  they  did  not 
interfere  with  each  other ;  their  interests  did  not  clash,  nor  did  they 
conquer  or  expel  each  other.  The  history  of  each  can  be  given  consecu- 
tively without  diverging  into  the  annals  of  others,  and  without  digressions 
which  weaken  the  narrative,  and  weary  the  reader;  it  has  not  been  thought 
desirable  therefore  to  mix  them  up  in  a  forced  and  unnatural  connexion, 
and  to  give  a  retrospective  unity  to  the  district  of  Partabgarh,  which  in 
fact  did  not  exist  till  after  the  reconquest  of  Oudh  in  1858. 

The  history  of  the  people  of  Partabgarh  will  be  found  under  the  par- 
gana headings  Patti,  Partabgarh,  and  M&nikpur.  The  more  remarkable 
ancient  sites  and  forts  will  be  also  there  mentioned.  As  to  antiquities 
there  are  none  which  can  properly  lay  claim  to  the  title  "  Kdkar  Deora.'' 
Here  and  there  in  the  Eunda  tansil  are  to  be  seen  strange  looking  brick- 
built  erections  called  EAkar  Deora,  resembling  cupolas  and  pyramids. 
The  former  are  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  ana  the  latter  seven  and 
a  half  and  eight  feet ;  while  the  average  height  of  both  descriptions  is 
about  twelve  feet.  These  curious  buildings  are  by  some  ascribed  to  the 
Bhars,  by  others  to  the  aboriginal  Banj&ras,  others  again  affirm  that  they 
were  built  by  bankers  of  old  as  treasure  vaults.  As  a  fact  it  is  well 
known  that  from  some  of  these  treasure  has  been  abstracted  both  before 
and  since  the  rebellion.  Whatever  be  their  origin,  their  antiquity  is 
undoubted.  They  go  by  the  name  of  "  Edkar  Deora,"  which  means  in 
Hindi  "  dog's  dwelling."  This  has  reference  to  a  curious  superstition  ia 
connection  with  these  buildings  to  the  effect  that  a  walk  seven  times 
round  anyone  of  them,  and  a  peep  in  at  the  door,  is  a  certain  cure  for  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.  I  have  been  unable,  in  any  tangible  wav  to  connect 
these  quaint  relics  of  the  past  with  the  Bhars,  They  are  all  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  existing  and  known  sites  of  old  Bhar  towns  and 
villages.  Near  Bilkhar  there  is  a  mound  which  is  believed  to  be  an. 
ancient  Buddhist  tope. 

PARTABGARH  Pargana --TahaU  Txruxboxbr— District  Partabgarh, 
— ^This  large  pargana  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  district,  extending  for 
manv  miles  on  ^th  sides  of  the  river  Sai.  Its  area  is  355  square  miles, 
of  which  192  are  cultivated.  The  population  is  219,777  or  619  to  the 
square  mile:  of  this  number  31,230  are  Brahmans,  20,595  are  Chhattris, 
32,787,  are  Kurmis^  20,875  are  Musalmans.  Of  the  Chhattris  above 
mentioned  13,000  are  Sombansis,  and  the  pargana  presents  an  instance 
of  a  large  area  of  country  being  owned  by  a  numerous  and  powerful 
clan  with  its  various  chie£9,  rdjas,  b&bus,  and  thakurs. 
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The  following  history  of  the  Sombanflis  is  taken  from  the  Partabgarh 
settlement  report : — 

As  in  the  case  of  Patti  Dalippur,  the  pargana  of  Partabgarh  is 
co-extensive  with  the  tahsil.  It  contains  684  villages,  which  are  held  as 
follows : — 

Taluqdari,  Jdufrad.  Total, 

Sombansi  ••            ...           •••    8U0  US  508 

Bilkharia               ...            ...        4  18  17 

Brahman               •••            •-     ''lO  87  47 

Bais                       ...            ...     ♦ll  0  11 

Kayaih    —.«,.,       ^2  18  li 

Khattrif  «....»«■'*  I  0  I 

Bh&t        ...             ••.             •••0  3             '  8 

Raikw&r...             .«            ...       '^2  0  2 

Baghnbanai           ...            ...      *1  0  1 

Chandwaiia          .••••«       *1  0  I 

Bhekh     ...            ...            ...        0  12  IS 

Path  an    ...            ...            ...       *9  2  11 

Faqir  (MnsalinaD)              ••.        <>  )  1 

Chrfatians             ...            •••        0  5  6 

Total  ...     401  288  684 

The  taluqas  comprised  under  the  360  Sombansi  villages  are  : — 

Bahlolpan  |  Soj&khar. 

Tirwal.  {  Paitpar. 

D&ndikachh.  PirtbfgaDJ. 

Domlpor.  f  N(irpiir. 

while  the  four  Bilkharia  villages  constitute  the  miniature  taluqa  of  Antfi, 
paying  a  revenue  of  Bs.  8,546-8. 

Tht  Somhansia. — ^Partabgarh  is  the  Sombansis*  country.  Beyond  its 
limits  the^  are  rarely  met  with.  Of  course  I  except  the  other  colony  in 
the  Hajrdoi  district.  Mr.  Camegy  states  that  ''the  Sombans  of  these  days 
give  their  daughters  to  the  Gautam,  Baghel,  Gharwdr,  and  Mainpuri 
Chauhan  clans,  and  this  indicates  a  higher  status  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
local  Bais,  Bisen,  and  Rfijkum&r  tribes."  Mr.  W.  C.  Benett,  C.S.,  in  his 
report  on  the  chief  clans  of  the  Rae  Bareli  district,  has  some  interesting 
remarks  about  the  Sombansi  clans,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Tiloi  t6j  of  Sdrat  Singh  (between  1670  and.  1680  A.D.),  and  as  they  may 
serve  to  render  more  complete  the  history  of  the  pargana  as  given  by  Mr. 
King,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  transcribing  them  in  this  place. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Benetifs  account  of  the  SorriboTma  of  Partahgarh, — "  This 
tribe  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  connected  history  at  the  fort  of  Jhiisi, 
near  Allahabad.  They  have  no  farther  traces  of  an  immigration,  and 
their  tradition  connects  them  for  an  indefinite  period  with  their  present 
dominions.  The  family  worship  is  paid  to  five  saints — four  of  them  princes 
of  the  Sombansi  blood,   and  the  fifth  a  Gharw&r  Blja  of  Benares,  who 

*  Theae  are  all  loyal  grantees,  haTing  been  revarded  out  of  the  portion  of  the  Sujikhar 
estate,  Mrhich  was  confiscated  by  the  British  Oorernmenk  owing  to  the  discover j  of  a 
concealed  gun  in  1859.  Theae  granteea  are  entered  In  the  lists  appended  to  Act  !■  of  16€9 
Mid  are  thtreiore  styled  tala^darl  in  contradistingUon  to  mofnUU 
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successfully  abstracted  themselves  into  nonentity  during  the  Ihodparyug, 
The  principal  of  these,  A1&  Rikh,  gave  his  name  to  the  town  andpargana 
AMrikhpur,  contracted  into  Aror  and  since  named  Partabgarh,  and  b  per- 
haps identical  with  the  Xlap  Rikh  of  Dalmau  tradition,  who  resided  in  the 
Ganges  forests,  and  whose  teaching  enabled  D41  and  B&I  to  attain  their 
wide  dominion.  Two  remarks  may  be  made  here, — ^first,  that  the  worship  of 
the  Manes  of  their  ancestors  is  common  to  the  Sombansis  and  several  low 
castes  in  their  neighbourhood.  Bare  PurvJdi  is  one  of  the  fcvourite  local 
penates,  and  shares  with  Sid4,  the  jackal,  and  Kdre  Dec,  the  snake,  the  chief 
offerings  of  home  devotion.  Another  is  that  the  most  ancient  tradition 
discovers  the  Sombansis  on  the  northern,  and  the  dawn  of  history  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Ganges.  An  intermediate  tradition,  attested  by  the 
numerous  remains  of  their  peculiar  forts,  points  to  the  existence  of  a  Bhar 
r&j  in  the  territory  occupied  before  and  after  by  the  Ghhattri&  The  com- 
mencement of  the  pedigree  is,  as  usual,  marked  by  some  historical  con- 
vulsion. Sakrima  Singh  had  three  sons, — one  of  whom  went  to  Naipal, 
the  second  to  Hardoi,  while  the  third  remained  at  Jhdsi.  The  son  of  the 
latter  was  cursed  by  a  Musalman  faqir,  Shekh  Taqi,  and  lost  his  kingdom. 
The  usual  posthumous  son  was  bom  in  exile,  and,  with  the  name  of 
Lakhan  Sen,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aror.  One  of  his  sons  was  a  con- 
vert to  Isl&m,  and  in  the  eighth  generation  some  subordinate  centres  of 
power  began  to  branch  off  from  the  main  raj.  No  prince  of  this  race 
attained  any  extraordinary  distinction  before  Part&b  Singh,  who,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  consolidated  the  power  of  his 
clan,  Duilt  a  huge  new  fort  at  Aror,  which  has  since  been  known  by  his 
name,  and  assumed  all  the  characteristics  of  independent  sovereignty 
between  the  territories  of  the  Bachgotis,  the  r&jas  of  Manikpur  and  the 
Kanhpurias.  He  maintained  an  organized  army  composed  chiefly  of  the 
militia  levies  of  his  clan,  and  furnished  with  a  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  enrolled  from  the  Lunias  of  his  par^ana,  and  he  provided  for  the 

S>pulation  and  tillage  of  his  dominions  by  liberal  grants  of  waste  land  to 
rahmans  and  others.'' 

"  Conflict  between  the  SomhansU  and  Kanhpuriaa. — ^A  prince  of  S6rat 
Singh's  energy  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  at  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  a  friendly  interview  afforded  him  the  desired  pretext  for 
invading  the  *  contiguous  domains  of  the  Sombansis.  Fart&b  Singh  was 
lame,  and  on  asking  after  Siirat  Singh's  health  received  the  ordinary 
polite  reply, '  ap  keqadam  dekhne  ae,  to  which  he  angrily  retorted  with 
referenceto  Sdrat  Singh's  blindness,  '  I  too  am  well',  *  ap  he  chashm 
dekhne  ee,'  The  personal  insult  was  eagerly  welcomed,  and  Siirat  Singh 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  clansmen  against  Partabgarh.  He  was  met 
at  Hindaur,  and  an  obstinate  battle  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Kanh- 
purias.   As  their  chieftain  was  being  carried  from  the  field,  he  felt  the 

•«  The  prf!«ent  territories  of  the  Kanhpurias  and  SombaoBis  are  separated  by  the  vide 
estates  of  the  Bisen,  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  at  the  time  of  Surat  Stogh,  the  leaders  of 
that  tribe  had  attained  the  dignity  of  independent  soviTeigns.  A  very  large  part  of  their 
present  property  was  under  the  rale  of  the  Musalmans  of  Manikpur,  and  of  iheir  three 
principal  houses  we  find  Rimpur  ranged  with  the  Kanhpurias  and  Dehra  and  Ohingwas 
with  Sombansi.  It  la  probable  (hat  they  respectively  owned  (he  uomioal  supremacy  cf 
the  chieftain  in  whose  anny  they  fought." 
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strike  on  his  sightless  eyes,  and  asked  from  which  quarter  it  camei 
and  the  answer,  firom  the  west,  conveyed  the  first  information  of  his 
defeat.  His  retreating  forces  were  covered  by  a  zamindar  of  Nain,  who 
oommanded  the  then  imusual  arm  of  a  hundred  matchlock  men,  and  who 
fin:  this  received  the  grant  of  thirteen  villages  in  the  Salon  pargana, 
which  formed  the  root  of  the  present  large  Nijn  taluqas/' 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  more  detailed  history  of  the  pargana  as  given 
by  Mr.  lang,''— In  this  pargana  the  Bhars  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  inhabitants  of  whom  there  is  no  knowledge.  The  Baikw&r  Rajputs 
are  said  to  have  effected  a  footing  in  about  one-third  of  the  pargana  as 
early  as  554  fasli  (A.D.  1147),  and  they  were  thus  prior  to  the 
Sombansis,  who  hold  now  undisputed  sway  in  the  pargana.  These 
are  a  very  high  caste  of  Chhattris,  and  give  the  following  account 
of  themselves.  It  may  be  known  to  the  curious  in  such  matters 
that  Chhattris  are  said  to  have  two  primary  classes,  Bansik  and  Jaggik. 
The  latter  are  those  whose  original  stock  can  be  traced  to  the  creative 

E:>wer  of  some  saint,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bachgotis  of  Patti.  The 
insiks  are  those,  whose  origin  defies  research.  They  are  in  fact  a  kind 
of  Melchisidees,  without  father  without  mother,  &c.,  &c.  To  this  highly 
ancient  race  the  Sombansi  clan  belongs.  In  the  eighth  generation  from 
Brahma  was  the  R^ja  JuUit  who  had  one  son  called  Ptir  and  one  called 
Jad,  by  different  wives.  Ptir  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Sombansis  and  Jad 
of  the  Jadubansis.  Ninety  generations  from  Ptir  came  R&mdeo,  father 
of  Bai  Sen,  and  here  we  come  to  what  may  be  history.  Bai  Sen  had  his 
castle  at  Jhiisi  *  near  Allahabad  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  This 
castle  can  be  still  pointed  out  I  am  told. 

"Birthplace  of  Lakhan  Sen, — To  relapse  into  fable,  Rdja  Bai  Sen  one 
day  was  visited  by  a  Musalman  saint,  Sbekh  Naqi,  who  very  unreasonably 
requested  him  to  clear  out  of  the  castle  and  leave  it  to  the  saint.  The 
r^ja  naturally  refused,  and  was  not  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
ri&i,  who  took  part  with  the  Shekh.  The  saint  of  course  killed  the  rtija, 
and  consoled  the  rdni  (who  was  pregnant),  with  the  assurance  that  she 
should  have  a  son  of  great  renown.  She  went  off  north- ward  as  directed 
by  the  saint,  and  arriving  at  the  ancient  shrine  '  PAnchosiddh'  near  the 
town  of  Partabgarh,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Lakhan  Sen. 

* 

^The  pargana  of  Aror, — The  pargana  now  called  Partabgarh  was  then 
known  as  Aror,  and  was  held  b^  Bhars  and  Raikwfir  Chhattris.  Lakhan 
Sen,  grown  up,  eot  from  the  king  the  rlj  of  the  Aror  pargana  in  lieu  of 
Jhuisi,  and  subdued  or  expelled  the  proprietors.  This  was  about  666 
fasli  (1258  A.D.).  The  village  of  Hindaur,  some  twelve  miles  firom  Bela; 
and  lying  on  the  main  road  to  Rae  Bareli,  was  the  residence  of  Lakhan 
Sen.  A  high  commanding  mound  is  now  dearly  visible  from  a  great 
distance,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  his  castle. 

"  MahSk  Singh. — He  had  three  sons,  Gohanw&r  Deo,  Maltik  Singh,  and 
Jait  Singh.     Oohanw&r  begot  XJdhran  Deo,  and  wished  to  transfer  his 

*  For  an  Aooontit  of  Jhfini  and  (he  Bija  Harbong  who  dwell  Ihere,  see  Ellivu's  Olos- 
mgf  wider  "  Barbosg-ka-riJ.'' 
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power  to  him  while  he  himself  yet  lived.  Maltik  Singh  objected,  and 
went  to  Delhi  to  get  help,  which  he  purchased  by  becoming  a  Musalman. 
He  was  appointed  Subahdar  of  Allahabad,  and  married  a  princess  of  the 
imperial  family.  Thence  he  invaded  his  brother's  dominions,  and  expel- 
ling the  chief,  desired  to  convert  the  whole  clan  of  Sombansis  to  the 
Muhammadan  faith.  This  was  too  much  for  the  mild  Hindu,  and  Maliik 
was  proscribed.  Gohanwdr  Deo  agreed  with  his  brother,  Jait  Singh,  that 
the  title  and  estates  should  be  the  prize  of  him  who  should  kill  the  apos- 
tate invader.  Hereon  Jait  Singh  affected  to  desert  to  Maldk's  side,  and 
being  taken  into  liis  confidence,  assassinated  him  and  his  wife  at  a  place 
called  Phulw&ri  near  Partabgarh.  Their  tomb  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
village  called  Teonga  at  a  place  called  Phulw&ri.  Thus  the  younger 
brother  became  raja,  and  the  elder  took  the  title  of  b&bu,  and  an  estate  of 
twenty-four  villages.  His  son,  Udhran'  Deo,  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
DOW  existing  families  of  Suj&khar,  Chilbila,  Oaurad&nd,  Chhatarpur,  and 
Gonda. 

**  Rdm  Singh. — Jait  Singh  Deo  left  a  son,  E&nh  Deo,  who  had  four  sons — 
B&m  Singh,  E))nh  Singh,  Oy&n  Singh,  and  Pirthmi  Singh.  Bam  Singh 
had  five  sons,  whose  descendants  hold  the  estates  Baniamau^  Chatmau, 
(lately  decreed  to  one  Bie  Nand  Kum&r,  an  ex-chakladar,  and  who  seems 
likely  to  have  but  a  bad  bargain  in  his  estate),  Mahri  Sip&h,  and  Barista. 
B4m  Singh's  four  sons  are  now  represented  by  the  owners  of  Kamaipur, 
Achalpur,  Sahodrpur,  Earanpur,  and  Ajgsora. 

"  R&ja  Pirthmi  Singh, — Gyin  Singh's  progeny  are  in  Ankodhia  and 
Lakh&pur.  The  youngest  son,  Pirthmi,  succeeded  to  the  rij.  His  grand- 
son, Sult4n  Sah,  led  a  force  in  aid  of  the  Dehli  emperor,  then  warring  in 
the  south  of  India.  His  exertions  were  crowned  with  success,  and  in 
return  he  acquired  from  the  emperor  a  grant  of  the  parganas  Soraon, 
Sikandra,  Nahwfii,  and  Eiw&i  in  the  Allahabad  district.  His  paternal  estate 
of  Aror  was  made  over  to  him  in  j%ir  tenure,  and  the  title  of  Bahbardar 
Khan  conferred  on  hiuL  A  service  was  at  the  same  time  imposed  on  him 
which  explains  the  title.  He  was  required  to  escort  the  annual  tribute 
of  Bengal  to  Delhi. 

"Bdja  Ohdta/m  Deo. — ^His  youngest  son  succeeded  him,  and  was  the  last 
younger  son  who  did  so.  In  the  next  generation  Ghatam  Deo,  the  eldest 
of  six  sons,  became  raja.  A  younger  brother.  Moral  Singh,  is  noteworthy 
as  having  been  the  husband  of  five  wives  and  father  of  fifteen  sons — all  of 
whom  are  still  traceable  in  various  villages. 

"  Rdja  Sangrim  Sdh  and  Rdm  Chand. — "  Sangrim  S4h,  the  next  rija, 
is  noticeable  for  transferring  the  family  residence  from  Hindaur  to  Aw&r 
in  the  Pirthiganj  il6qa.  B&ja  B&m  Chand  succeeded  his  father  Sangr&m 
Sdh,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lachhmf  Nardin,  who  was  followed  by  Tej 
Singh,  noticeable  for  a  second  transfer  of  his  residence  to  Tejgarh,  now  in 
the  Dandikachh  Ildqa* 

^Rdja  Partdb  Singh  (change  of  name  from  Aror  to  Partabgat  h). — ^He  had 
one  son,  Part&b  Singh,  who  fixing  his  residence  at  a  place  till  then  known 
as  Bdmapur,  built  a  great  fort^  and  giving  it  his  own  name  changed  thd 
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name  of  the  paigana  from  Aror  to  that  of  Partabgarh ;  he  was  murdered 
by  the  subahdar  of  Allahabad. 

"  Rdja  Jai  Singh — Jai  Singh  succeeded  Partdb  Singh  his  father.  He 
had  a  '  cheld/  Bakht  Bali  Singh,  who  was  deputed  to  represent  him  at 
the  court  of  Delhi.  There  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  defeat  and  capture 
a  Bundela  rebel,  Chatur  S&l,  and  the  emperor  conferred  on  his  master  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  *  topi'  in  darbar  (in  lieu  of  the  usual  *  pagri'), 
which  brought  the  title  of  '  Kul&hnares'*  to  the  Partabgarh  r&ja.  A 
more  substantial  reward  was  the  grant  of  the  parganas  Mungra  and  Oar- 
wara'f  in  Jaunpur.  He  proceeded  to  Benares  to  confer  the  title  of  rfija  on 
the  Gautam  lord  of  that  city. 

**Rdfa  Chhatardhdri  Singh, — Jai  Singh  reigned  for  seventy-five  years 
and  added  much  to  the  fort  of  Partabgarh.  flis  son,  Chhatardhari,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  hie  sons  may  be  traced  in  various  villages.  One,  Medni 
Singh,  is  identified  with  the  large  bazar  of  Elatra  Medni  Singh  close  by 
Partabgarh.  In  Chhatardhari's  time,  the  parganas  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear, had  been  immediately  under  the  Allahabad  authorities,  were  trans« 
ferred  to  the  Oudh  Qovemment,  and  the  new  ruler  wrested  from  him  the 
parganas  of  Nahwai,  Eiwdi,  Mungra,  and  Qarwara^  leaving  Partabgarh, 
Soraon,  and  Sikandra. 

''  Riija  PirtkCpai. — ^Pirthipat,  second  son  of  Chhatardhari,  was  the  next 
raja.  He  cruelly  murdered  the  son  of  a  M&nikpur  banker,  who  refused  (pro- 
bably with  good  reason)  to  send  him  money.  The  banker  had  influence 
enough  with  the  Delhi  Court  to  get  an  order  issued  to  Mansur  Ali  Khan, 
Subahdar  of  Oudh  (otherwise  known  as  Safdar  Janj  and  successor  of 
Sa&dat  Kh^,  Burhan-ul-Mulk,  the  founder  of  the  Oudh  dynasty ),  to 
punish  the  murderer.  This  was  accomplished  by  treachery  near  Qutni  on 
the  Ganges  in  this  district,  the  r&ja  being  assassinated  in  darb&r.  The 
vast  estates  were  then  confiscated,  and  revenue  engagements  were  made 
with  the  villagers.  Duniapat,  son  of  Pirthipat,  recovered  the  Partabgarh 
pargana,  but  Soraon  and  Sikandra  have  never  since  been  in  the  hands  of 
this  family.  He  proved  intractable,  and  two  Government  officials,  Ism&il 
Beg  Khan  and  Taqi  B^  Khan,  were  deputed  to  chastise  him.  They 
drove  him  from  his  estate,  and  pursuing  him  hotly  killed  him  at  Badwal 
in  the  Sikandra  pargana.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Partabgarh  r6j  as 
oo-extensive  with  the  pargana ;  and  the  history  which  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  fortunes  of  one  leading  family  will,  if  pursued,  be  found 
to  embrace  those  of  several  £EanilieB  who  are  now  the  taluqdars  of  the 
pargana. 


*  "From  <knUh'  cap  (in  PersiAn)  aod  'nam'  a  king  (in  Santkrit).  A  Bimllar 
distlnctioD,  bnk  of  a  far  inferior  degree  in  oonBeqneDce  of  the  rank  of  the  donor,  was  con- 
ferred bj  the  king  of  Ondh  on  the  rija  of  Amethi.  The  r<ja  of  Partabgarh  is  still  known 
In  the  pargana  aa  the  Eolaira  B&Ja,  and  it  is  said  that  the  indentical  cap  (kalib)  is  or  was  in 
the  possession  of  R&Ja  Gbhatarpil  Singh,  of  Nfirpur,  who  is  the  trne  descendant  of  the  old 
Partabgarh  stuck.'' 

t  "  The  story  is  told  that  the  Rija  of  Garwara  opposing  the  transfer  of  his  property 
to  a  stranger  fought  the  Partabgarh  ii^  aod  was  beaten.  To  express  contempt  for  his 
foe  the  victor  got  a  Jackal»  named  it  Sbiudia,  and  put  it  on  the  gaddi,  and  kept  the  anfor« 
tanale  animal  there  for  twelve  yeara»  when  I  suppose  the  beast  diod." 
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^  The  Estate  of  BaJiloljmr. — DnDUpat  left  no  issae,  bat  he  had  two  ille^i 

g'timate  brothers,  Bahadur  Singh  and  Mohkam  Sinffh.  His  widow,  Kusal 
unwar,  eurvived  him.  Bah^ur  Singh  ingratiated  himself  with  the  oizim 
and  ffot  something  allowed  for  his  maintenance.  In  1205  fasU,  he  got 
the  vdlage  of  Bahlolpur,  and,  having  a  nacleus,  he  aggregated  other  vil- 
lages. He  had  no  issue,  and  covenanted  with  Eusal  mmwar  that  she 
should  adopt  some  suitable  person.  Shiuratan  Sineh  of  Earoin  and 
Tarwal  was  selected,  and  Bahddur  Singh  wrote  a  deed  of  ^^eement 
to  bequeath  the  estate  to  Shiuratan.  Shortly  after  Bah&dur  oingh  fell 
ill,  and  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  his  wife,  S&gund  Eunwar, 
adopted  her  sister's  son,  Shamsher  Bah&dur  Singh,  of  the  Sadie 
AnAdeo  family,  descended  from    Morai    Singh ;  Bah&dur   Singh  disap- 

5 roved  of  his  wife's  act.  Eusal  Eunwar  adopted  Shiuratan  in  all 
ue  form  and  got  him  acknowledged  a  r&Ja,  and  a  cash  allowance  sanctioned 
for  his  maintenance ;  nevertheless  Shamsher  Bahlldur  succeeded  to  Bah4- 
dur  Singh's  estate.  Dhir  Singh,  son  of  Shiuratan  Singh,  got  the  cash 
allowance  of  his  father  converted  into  a  grant  of  twenty  villages,  now 
known  as  the  Niirpur  iUqa.  These  are  settled  with  his  grandson,  Chit- 
p&l  Singh,  in  whom  the  British  Government  has  admitted  the  right  to 
assume  the  hereditary  title  of  r&ja. 

"  The  8a/wdanaa  estate. — To  complete  the  annals  of  the  Partabgarh,  or 
rather  of  the  Bahlolpur  family,  as  it  had  now  become,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
relate  that  Pirthipat  had  a  younger  brother,  Hindfipat,  who  after  Dunii- 

Salt's  death  became  a  convert  to  Huhammadanism,  and  took  the  name  of 
arfar&z  Ali  Ehan.  Before  this  he  had  begotten  an  illegitimate  son,  Udit 
Singh,  who  was  father  of  Bhairon  Bakhsh  and  Sftal,  and  they  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Saw&nsa  estate,  in  the  Patti  tahsiL  This  estate,  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  Partabgarh  family  from  the  Dalipptir  family  by 
marriage,  was  conferred  by  the  authorities  on  Hindtipat  as  the  reward  of 
his  apostacy  from  the  Hindu  faith. 

^  Bevenue  of  pargana  Partabgarh. — In  1262  fasli,  or  just  before 
annexation,  the  pargana  of  Partabgarh  included  983}  villages,  eight  chaks, 
and  two  '  mazras '  (hamlets),  and  1,263  bighas,  which  were  not  included  in 
any  village  on  the  rent-roll  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  oat  the  revenue 
demand  of  this  pargana  in  the  day  of  Todar  Mai,  but  report  fixes  the 
amount  at  one  lac  of  rupees.  It  was  formerly  included  in  tne  Allahabad 
Subah,  but  when  that  province  passed  into  British  hands  in  1800,  Fartab* 
garb  became  a  part  of  Oudh  as  diakla  Partabgarh,  and  was  subsequently 
included  in  the  niz4mat  of  Sultanpur.  It  was  heavily  assessed  in  the 
following  years : — 

Bs.  a.  pb 

1910    fiMll      179S    A.Dt  S.M,48e  0  O 

IIM       M         1>>d      M  1,77,000  0  O 

ItflS       „         1890      n  S,1S,49S  O  O 

1340      „         ISSt       „  9,77,OS«  0  O 

1269       H         18«4       »  8,05,779  0  0 

1958       »         1847       „  99ll,95fr  0  0 

It  is  BOW  aiMMed  at  9|64,487  6  0 
At  annexatioo  It  was 

aaoesBedat  1,79,944  6  Q 
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^  There  used  to  be  a  revenue  of  nearly  Rs.  40^000  realised  from  salt 
works. 

*'  Other  liinded  castes. — ^There  are  very  few  Musalman  landowners ; 
acme  of  these  are  circumcised  Kayaths,  who  in  the  days  of  Xiamgir  em- 
braced the  Moslem  faith.  They  are  now  known  as  Shekhs.  There  are  a 
few  Path&n  families,  as  in  Bahlolpur  and  Purai  Mustafa  Khan.  They 
acquired  their  properties  in  service  either  of  the  Sombansis  or  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Brahman  zamindai's  owe  their  land  to  grants  from  the  Chhat- 
iris.  The  Bilkharia  Chhattris  beaten  out  of  Patti  are  still  to-  be  found  in 
Partabgarh.  Ten  villages  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  6^70  form  the  two 
estates  of  the  R^ja  of  tfmn  and  the  Bfibu  of  Antu. 

''  ChaMctdar^s  (7amp.— The  Chakladar's  camp  used  to  be  pitched  at 
Hindaur  and  Nawabganj  on  the  north  of  the  Sai  (on  the  Allahabad  and 
Fjzabad  road),  at  Sandwa  Chandika,  and  a  kind  of  standing  camp  was  at 
Partabgarh,  in  ithe  fort  of  which  place  1^000  men,  two  guns,  and.  some 
cavalry  were  the  usual  garrison." 

Places  ofriote. — Of  places  of  antiquarian  interest  in  this  pargana  I  pro- 
ceed to  notice  Partabgarh,  Hindaur,  and  the  old  shrine  of  "  Panchosiddh,'' 
which  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  mauza  Banbirkachhi.. 

Partahgarh — ^To  begin  with  the  town  of  Partabgarh.  It  is  said  that  in 
or  about  the  year  1617  AD.,  R&ja  Partib  Singh,  when  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  founded  the  town  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  During  the  rule  of 
his  son,  Rdja  Jai  Singh  (AD.  1682  to  1718),  and  after  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  fort,  the  Qovemor  Piru,  of  the  Allahabad  Subah,  arrived 
m  the  neighbourhood,  and  encamping  on  the  land  of  mauza  Mahkini,  laid 
siege  to  the  fort.  Though  details  are  wanting  in  this  respect,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  one  of  those  frequent  raids  made  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  against  the  talu<}dars  of  Oudh,  which  were  prompted  by 
the  growing  wealth,  power,  and  mdependence  of  the  latter.  Contumeli- 
ous behaviour  in  not  paying  up  the  Crovernment  revenue  demand  was 
the  ordinary  and  plausible  pretext  for  these  not  imfrequently  wanton 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  local  Qovemment.  To  return  to  our  tale,  the 
siege  is  asserted  to  have  dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  no  less  a  period 
than  twelve  years,  and  still  the  r&ja  and  his  gallant  band  held  out.  His 
patience  becoming  exhausted,  tne  Oovernor  commenced  to  run  an 
underground  gallery  from  his  camp  to  the  fort  as  a  means  of  effecting 
his  object  ^ese  operations  were  discovered  by  the  besieged,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  countermining.  A  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  north. 
side  of  the  besiegers'  gallery,  and  in  it  were  deposited  several  cases  of 
gunpowder.  Just  as  the  attacking  force  arrived  at  this  spot  the  match 
was  applied..  The  results  may  be  imagined.  Disappointed  in  this 
his  last  hope^  the-  governor  raised  the  siege  and  removed  his  camp  to 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Teonga.  Here  the  rfija  flushed  with 
his  late  success  determined  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  and  fortune  still 
befriending  him  in  the  engagement  which  ensued^  his  opponent  was  killed 
and  his  forces  dispersed.     Vestiges  of  the  gallery  above  alluded  to  are 

still  to  be  seen. 
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Decay  of  the  totmi.—  From  iKe  time  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  lUja 
Duni&pat  described  above,  the  town  of  Partabgarh  lost  its  former  prestige 
and  ffradually  became  less  popttlous  :  and  soon  i^terwards  Nflwab  MansAr 
Ali  £han  aHias  Safdat  Jatij^  commanded  an  "Ahalkir"  to  take  possession 
of  the  fort  in  his  name.  Two  years  afterwards,  Sikandar  8ih,  btother  of 
ttiya  Pirthipat,  came  down  with  a  considemble  force  and  wrested  the  fort 
from  Uie  Nawab's  troop&  He  only  occupied  it  however  for  six  months, 
as  in  a  second  encagement  he  was  defeated  and  driven  out  of  theparmna. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  five  years,  R&ja  Balbhaddar  Singh,  son  of  lUja 
Pirthipat,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Rewah,  came  down  and 
recovered  the  fort  after  a  severe  contest.  Subsecjuently  he  took  part  with 
L&l  Balwant.  Singh,  Taluqdar  of  R&mpnr,  in  a  dispute  between  the  latter 
and  the  nfisim,  at  which  the  n&zim  was  so  incensed  that  he  marched 
affainst  Partabgarh  and  overthrew  the  rija  in  battle.  The  fort  fell  into 
the  n&2im'8  bands,  and  from  that  time  up  to  1263  fitsli  (1866  A.D.)  it 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Government  officials.  Chakladars  were  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  it 

Hindctvur, — Hindaur  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  civil  station  cm  the  Bae 
fiareli  road.  The  name  of  this  place  is  popularly  ascribed  to  a  "  Ricfachhas'^ 
or  demon  named  Handavi,  who  is  believed  to  have  founded  the  old  qasba 
in  the  pre-historic  period.  The  legend,  as  currently  believed  and  narrat- 
ed, is  tnat  Bhim  Sen,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  marvellous  Rdja  P&ndu,*  once 
came  to  Hindaur  and  fought  with  HandavL  The  latter  was  defeated,  and 
thereupon  bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  conqueror.  The 
issue  c^  this  union  is  asserted  to  be  that  section  of  the  Sombansi  clan 
known  as  **  Cfaaw4na,"  a  remnant  of  which  tribe  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
maaza  Ku^h&ra,  a  "mufrad"  village  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  to  the 
east  of  Hindaur.  They  are  mere  cultivators^  however,  without  any  rights 
in  the  soiL  Hindaur  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  battle-field  of  the 
Kanhpurias  under  S6rat  Singh,  and  the  Sombansis  under  Partab  Singh, 
when  the  former  were  defeated;  and  as  the  alleged  residence  of  Lakhan 
Sen,  the  conqueror  of  the  Bhars  and  Raikw&rs  (A.D.  1258).  Hindaur  was 
a  kige  and  populous  place  until  about  a  century  ago  when  it  began  to 
fall  into  decay.  The  main  cause  of  its  decline  appears  to  have  been  the 
removal  of  its  trade  to  Phulpur  in  the  Allahabad  district,  occasioned  by 
the  excessive  exactions  in  the  way  of  imposts  levied  under  the  later  rulers 

*  From  the  *<KhcilAs-tat-towArikh,*"  a  Persian  tfanBlalion  of  the  •*M«liibliirat,"  IIM Hie 
fdldwiBg  ttDooant  of  R4ja  Findv.  Tliere  wm  otiee  npon  a  timca  certain  Si ja  MMf  «<  Am- 
taaapur  (one  of  the  Itinar  raee  of  Pindn).  He  bad  two  eoae— Blder,  mho  was  Uiiu  and  tlie 
oll«priog  of  a  sTare  flrl«  and  Pindu.  The  latter  lucoeeded  his  father  ae  raler.  0*e  day  be 
irent  out  ihootiog  and  saw  a  buck  and  doe  ftntelope  together.  He  put  an  arrow  to  his  %ow 
and  shot  the  buck,  whioh  on  cktser  examlnktiott  was  ftmnd  to  bt  not  a^^eer  tat  a  fa^f^  ^ 
The  UMer  in  djriQg  cursed  the  rftja*  and  wfuned  bim  that  he  woold  meet  with  a  violeot 
death,  if  foand  ftnder  similar  circumstances.  Alarmed  beyond  measure,  the  lijs  In^ 
his  dominions  and  fled  with  his  ftmr  wtyet  to  Ibe  hiflM,  and  there  took  tin  Us  Mildeaca 
Bemembeilng  tihe  faqlc's  eurae  lie  lived  to  Did  age  wittaoat  chUdreo.  He  tiiea  dhwtei  bli 
wiTCB  to  ge  iorth  :and  raise  «p  seed  to  him,  as  otherwise  he  would  die  witlioat  issue,  and  thus 
perish  ererlasUngly.  The j  refused  to  do  as  be  wished,  so  he  then  shut  each  up  mparstdj  v 
a  certain  diamber  or  '^kothrl,**  sad  prayed  heaven  to  assist  him.  The  flret  infe  wbe  wtst 
in,  named  Sunti,  isame  out  pregnsnt,  and  bore  ihree  eons,  named  Rhhn,  Aijnu,  and  Judhfslfr. 
A  second  named,  Haddti,  was  Ifkewiae  favoured  and  bore  two  sons,  named  S4b  Deo  and  Naku. 
Judhlstir  married  Dnropadi,  daughter  of  Kija  Bijf6,  of  Hindu  cqlebtitji  and  Bhfm  deiestKl 
the  Rachchhas  Handayi,  and  married  his  daughtei  aa  described  aboret 
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of  the  ParUbgarh  i&i.  It  is  now  but  a  village  with  am  average  popula** 
tioB ;  neTerthdefls  the  remains  still  extant  sufficiently  attest  its  foriqer 
grei^eflflL  The  ruins  of  the  old  fort  (said  to  have  been  built  by  ijxe 
R4ehehhas  Handavi)  are  still  traceable.  Hindaur  was  one  of  the  regular 
encamping  grounds  of  the  nizims. 

Pdnch4>8iddh. — This  shrine  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  waters  of 
the  Sakami  and  Sai  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Partabgarh. 
It  has  attained  its  celebrity  from  the  following  fabulous  narrative.  Many 
years  ago  five  Sombansis,  of  different  villages,  used  to  meet  and  perform 
their  devotions  at  this  spot.  One  day  they  agreed  to  out  of  their  heads 
(how  the  la^t  man  managed  to  decapitate  himself  and  arrange  all  the 
beads  is  not  stated,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  wise  to  enquire),  and 
Idling  them  together  to  offer  them  to  Durga  Debt  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  The  heads  in  course  of  time  tumea  to  stone,  and  these  stones  were 
to  be  seen  until  four  years  ago  when  they  suddenly  disappeared  The 
place  waa  named  ''  P^chosiddh"  or  the  ''  vow  of  the  five  fulfilled."  Every 
Tuesday  the  shrine  is  visited  by  a  few  persons  from  the  neighbourhood  ; 
•  goat  is  usually  sacrificed,  and  offerings  made  of  cakes,  grain,  pice,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  celebrated  shrine  in  the  village  of  Sandwa  Chandika,  known 
as  Chandika  Debi. 

Detaikd  aeeouBt  of  the  death  of  Rdja  Pirthipai. — ^I  cannot  pass  on 
without  noting  an  error  (though  a  popular  one),  by  which  Mr.  Eong 
has  been  misled,  in  connection  with  the  death  of  R&ja  Pirthfpat  ^ 
P^oiabi^h.  According  to  the  ''  Taw&rikh  Zah6r  Qutubi,''  Vol  it,  the 
following  Im,  I  believe,  the  correct  and  historical  account  of  the  occur- 
renoe.  It  appears  that  in  A.IX  1750-51,  during  the  Rohilla  invasion^ 
Ahmad  Khan,  Bangash.^  of  Farukhabad,  in  revenge  for  the  sei^re 
of  his  brother's  property  by  Nawab  Safdar  Jang,  the  Wazir,  directed  E&le 
Khan,  whom  he  had  nominated  aa  Naib  Subajbdar  of  Allahabad,  to  mpoeed 
at  once  with  an  army  and  attack  Muhammad  Quli  Khan,  the  Wazir^s 
nephew,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  fort  at  Allahabad.  Accordingly  K&le 
Khan,  and  ITsm&n  Khan,  his  nephew,  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort  of  Alla« 
habad.  Rija  Pirthipat,  whose  disposition  towards  Safdar  Jang  was  any* 
thing  but  fViendly,  went  and  allied  nis  forces  to  those  of  the  Nawab  of 
Farukhabad.  Kile  Khan  succeeded  in  securing  a  footing  in  the  oity,  but 
failed  td  obtain  possession  of  the  fort.  Meanwhile  the  forces  of  the  Waztr 
and  of  Ahmad  Khan  Bangash  had  come  into  collision  at  Farukhabad,  on 
which  occasion  the  latter  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat.  Hearing  this 
Raja  Pirthipat  withdrew  with  his  men  from  Allahabad  and  returned  to 
Partabgarh. 

Nawab  Safdar  Jang,  greatly  enraged  at  the  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the 

part  of  his  subject,  resolved  to  be  revenged.      Accordingly  when  encamped 

at  Qutni  on  t^e  banks  of  llxe.  Ganges,  he  sent  word  to  lUja  Pirthipat  to 

come  and  vi^it  him.     Suspecting  the  Nawab's  designs,  Pirthipat  refused  to 

obey.    Thereupon  Safdar  Jang  wrote  and  declared  on  oath,  that  he  inten* 

ded   the  r&ja  no  evil,  and  a?  the  same  time  promised,  in  the  event  of 

<M>mpliance,  to  give  him  the  Faujdarship  of  M&nikpur,  a  post  which 
■  «      ■  — ••^'  '  ■  ■■  .1  ■■■» 

*  Tbs  Baaguh  are  an  Afghio  tribt. 
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had  been  long  coveted  by.  Pirthipat.  Deluded  with  these  -speciotu 
promises,  and  by  the  more  substantial  bait  held  out  to  him,  R&ja  Pir- 
thipat, accompanied  by  1,000  sabres,  started  for  Outni.  Nawab  Safdar 
Jang  received  him  with  every  appearance  of  cordiality,  presented 
him  with  a  sanad  for  the  covetea  poet,  and,  directing  a  ''khilaV  to 
be  given  him,  requested  him  to  go  into  an  adjoining  tent  and  robe 
himself.  At  the  same  time  he  secretly  directed  Ali  beg  Khan,  Ch4r- 
chin,  to  follow  and  assassinate  him.  Accordingly  Ali  Beg  Khan  followed 
the  r&ja  into  the  tent,  and  on  pretence  of  congratulating  him  on  his  good 
fortune,  sprang  upon  him  and  endeavoured  to  throw  him  down.  Pirthipat 
was  the  more  powerful  man  of  the  two,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
fell  uppermost,  whereupon  Ali  Beg  Khan,  quick  as  thought,  snatched  a 
da^|ger  fipom  tiie  rdja's  girdle  and  stabbed  him  with  it  mortally.  The 
B&ja,  after  inflicting  a  severe  wound  in  his  adversary's  face  with  his  teeth, 
fell  back  a  corpse. 

The  annals  of  the  clan  are  remarkable  and  instructive.  They  have 
always  disregarded  two  maxims  supposed  to  be  of  primary  force,  purity 
of  blood  and  indivisibility  of  estate.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  family  annals 
as  an  exceptional  incident  that  the  line  of  Mallapur  is  of  pure  descent ;  its 
scions  being  all  the  sons  of  wives.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
division  t(x>k  place  in  the  way  of  partition  of  the  inheritance.  The 
younger  brothers  were  provided  with  a  village  or  two,  which  small  patri- 
monies they  proceeded  to  enlarge  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and 
^peciaUy  by  picking  up  stray  villages  after  their  r&ja  was  murdered.  Thus 
the  Suj&khar  lord  commencing  with  24  villages  in  1778,  added  twelve 
more,  and  from  1828  to  1855  forty  more,  finally  acquiring  an  estate  of 
110  villages,  and  losing  half  of  it  for  concealing  cannon  m  1859.  The 
Sombansi  have  360  taluqdari,  154  zamindari,  and  85  sub-tenures.  No 
other  clan  can  boast  such  a  fair  distribution  of  property,  and  sncbi  a 
good  basis  for  future  prosperity.  Most  of  its  chiefs  are  kind  and  liberal 
men. 

PARTABOARH— Porgrana  Pabtabqarh— ToA^'Z  TARHABQABSi'^Diatrict 
Partabqajih.— Partabgarh  lies  in  latitude  25''53'  north,  and  longitude 
81''59'  east.  It  was  founded  in  16 18  A.D.  by  B&ja  Part&b  Singh ;  it  is  on 
the  metalled  road  to  Allahabad,  36  miles  distant,  56  from  Rae  Bareli,  and 
24  from  Sultanpur.  The  general  history  of  the  town  is  given  under  that  of 
the  pargana.  There  is  a  fine  old  fort  here  built  by  the  r&ja,  but  seized 
90  years  ago  by  the  Qovemment.  The  British  Qovemment  has  now  sold 
it  to  E&ja  Ajit  Singh,  a  relative  of  the  ancient  owner.  It  was  of  consi- 
derable size,  but  its  outer  wall  and  flanking  works  were  knocked  down 
after  the  mutiny ;  an  inner  keep  and  little  walled  jgarden  still  remain.  It 
is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Hindu  architecture.  The  population  is  3,7*3, 
There  are  six  mosques,  and  four  temples  to  Mah&deo,  which  in  addition 
to  the  fort  are  the  only  masonry  buildings.  The  annual  sales  in  the 
bazar  are  about  Bs.  5,000;  very  good  sugar  is  made  here.  This  pkce  gives 
its  name  to  the  district,  tahsil,  and  pargana,  and  is  four  miles  from  Bela,  the 
civil  station.  There  is  a  Qovemment  high  school,  the  registry,  and  other 
usual  district  ofiSces. 
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PASOAWAN  Pargana  ^—Tahsil  ilLvuAum— District  EHERi.~The 
modem  parsana  Pasgawan  was  formed  in  1869  AJD.  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  older  parganas^  Pasgawan  and  Barw&r.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mohamdi  paigana,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Giunti,  on  the 
south  by  the  Hardoi  district,  and  is  separated  from  the  Sh&hjahdnpur 
district  on  the  west  by  the  Sukheta  nadi.  Besides  the  last  mentioned 
channel  and  the  Oumti  river,  which  is  here  a  well  conducted  stream,  with 
an  undulating  sandy  maigin,  Pasgawan  is  drained  by  two  high  banked 
water  courses,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Chdha,  and  by  a  string  of 
jhfls,  whose  waste  waters,  commingled  during  the  rains,  flow  from  the  north- 
west comer  through  the  paigana  into  the  Hardoi  district. 

The  soil  is  generally  of  the  better  kind ;  yet  much  uncleared  jungle 
remains,  specially  in  the  south-west;  and  of  a  total  area  of  118  square 
miles,  only  85,479  acres  were  foimd  cultivated  at  survey  (1866  A.D). 

The  population  is  40,741,  a  rate  of  336  to  the  8(|uare  mile.  Chamars, 
Pasis,  Ahirs,  and  Brahmans,  whose  occupation  is  chiefly  agricultural 
or  pastoral,  contributed  the  hurgest  ntimbers  to  the  census.  There  are  no 
large  towns  or  important  bazars.  The  local  trade  is  on  a  petty  scale,  yet 
the  military  road  affords  facilities  for  such  traffic  as  there  is  with  Sitapur 
and  Shihjah&npur. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Barwar  estate,  settlement  was  made 
with  independent  zamindari  bodies,  who  escaping  the  fate  of  the  small 
proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  pargana,  Atwa  Rparia,  have  for  the  most 
part  retained  their  villages.  Thus  the  number  of  demarcated  mauzas 
being  163,  the  small  proprietors  hold  142,  while  21  are  taluqdari. 

The  present  revenue  demand  is  Rs.  60,523. 

PASGAWAN— Pa^'grona  Pasgawan-- jTaAsii  Muhamdi— />wfHc«  Ehebi. 
— ^This  village  is  situated  on  alevel  plain  of  fine  soil,  having  its  sides  studded 
with  groves,  tanks,  and  Hindu  temples.  It  lies  in  latitude  27^50'  north, 
longitude  80^3'  east.  There  are  four  temples,  one  mosque,  one  mud-built 
fort,  and  a  sar&e.  The  fort  and  sar&e  were  buUt  by  Hakfm  Mehndi  Ali 
during  his  chakladarship  of  Muhamdi  (1799 — 1820).  They  are  now  in 
ruins.  It  has  a  sugar  manufactoiy  and  a  market  (on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays).  The  average  annual  sales  amount  to  Rs.  1,625.  Population, 
1,125,— 
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PXTAN  Paraana—TahsU  T?vvw A— District  XJkao.— This  pargana  is 
bounded  on  me  north  by  Magrayar,  Purwa,  and  Panhan,  on  the  east  by 
Panhan  and  Bihftr,  on  the  west  by  Magr&yar,  and  on  the  south  by 
Bhagwantnagar.  Its  area  is  11  square  miles  or  6,910  acres  divided  into  15 
mauzas  (villages).  In  shape  it  is  a  parallelogram,  4  miles  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west,  and  3  in  length  from  north  to  south.  The  soil  is  principally 
loam.    The  river  Ourdhoi,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  passing  through 

— — «^.M^p»^-»— — .M^  I  II  ■  I  I I  I  I      ■         II       I  ■  1.       ■ 

*  By  Mr.  T.  B.  Bedfern,  C.%  AsswUnt  Commissioner. 
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villages  Birh*,  Satanpur,  and  lUHpur,  and  other  villages  of  this  parga^a, 
of  Bhagwaninagar  and  Daandia  Khera»  fiills  into  the  river  Qanges  at  a 
spot  in  village  Duroli  RUera  in  pargana  Daundia  Khera.  The  irrigation 
is,  as  a  rule,  effected  from  wells ;  the  water  is  found  at  an  average  depth 
of  50  feet.  The  climate  of  the  pargana  is  salubrious  and  suited  to  the 
constitations  of  the  residents  who  are  generally  healthy.  In  the  village 
of  P&tan  a  market  is  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdaya  An  unmetalled 
road  from  Bih4r  to  Cawnpore  passes  thi^ugh  this  pargana  and  through 
that  of  Magrayar.  The  Government  revenue  is  Rs.  16,258 ;  the  rate  per 
acre  being  R&  2-5*8.    The  tenure  is  as  follows : — 

Taluqdan  ...  •«•  •••  •••        IS  Tillagei. 

Zmaiodari  •••  •••  •••  ^*        3       „ 

The  population  consists  of  almost  all  castes,  but  Brahmans  and  Bais  of 
the  higner,  and  Kurmis  of  the  lower  caste,  are  the  chief  proprietary  body, 
and  form  the  moat  numerous  class.    Of  Muhammadans  there  are  very  few. 

The  total  population  is  5,842,  comprising  5,871  Hindus  aud  171  Musal« 
mans,  composed  as  follows : — 
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Grand  Total       ...    6,S41 


Two  fairs  are  held  annually ;  one  is  held  in  the  month  of  P6s  (Decem- 
ber-January) and  the  other  in  Jeth  (May-June)  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
the  month  in  honour  of  and  near  the  tomb  of  ICuhabbat  Shah.  This 
darvesh  lived  in  the  time  of  Shuji-ud-daula,  and  died  in  that  of  Xsif-ud- 
daula.  He  is  said  to  have  come  to  this  place  on  pilgrimage.  It  is  related 
that  Muhabbat  Shah  had  a  disciple  or  ''  Murfd"  known  as  Niamat  Shah, 
whom  he  was  very  partial  to.  Ni&mat  Shah  di^d  and  was  buried  in  this 
"  takia"*  (grave-yard),  and  therefore,  in  commemoration  of  his  name, 
Muhabbat  ordered  a  fair  to  be  held  over  his  tomb,  which  is  still  kept  up. 
The  majority  of  the  people,  whether  Hindus  or  Muhammadans,  have  faith  in 
him ;  and  the  cause  of  Niimat's  death  is  related  by  the  neighbours  as 
follows : — ^One  day  a  Kurmi  on  his  wav  home  from  the  fields  fell  accident- 
ally into  a  dry  well,  called  out  Muhaboat's  name  for  help  to  ts^e  him  out 
of  the  well,  as  he  had  faith  in  him  and  considered  him  present  everywhere, 
but  without  any  result ;  he  then  called  Ni&mat,  who  instantly  appeared, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  well    The  next  day  the 

■  -   ■  ■  I  I  m^m^m.^     .  I      ■ Ill  ■  I  I      I    M  ■■      ■■  ■  .  I 

*  The  fahr  is  weU  kaowQ  in  the  ? iciaitj,  and  is  generally  called  <•  Takia-ka-mela." 
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same  Rurmi  Bttended  the  darvesfa's  lodging,  but  saluted  Niimat  Shah 
only,  and  on  being  asked  why,  he  related  the  matter  in  fiill ;  then 
Muhabbat  getting  enraged  with  his  disciple^  Ki&mat,  ordered  him  to  die 
which  command  he  directly  fulfilled. 

The  second  &ir  or  mela  in  (May-Jitne)  was  established  by  Muhabbat's 
discij^e,  Shafqat  ^ah,  in  honour  of  his  religious  master. 

This  pargana  was,  prior  to  its  being  held  by  the  Bais  Chhattris,  in  the 
possession  of  Bhars,  though  it  was  considered  as  formiog  part  of  the 
Kanauj  kingdom.  In  the  Nawabi  the  site  of  the  tahsil  was  on  the  western 
fdde  of  this  town,  where  a  tahsildar  resided,  who  had  also  the  charge  of  the 
th&na  or  police  station.  It  was  formed  into  a  pargana  by  Akbax  Shah, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  town  P&tan. 

PXTAN— Poiycma  Patan— TiJwii  PunWA-^  District  Ukao.— The  principal 
village  of  pai^na  Pdtan,  district  Unao.  The  river  Lon  flows  past  the 
little  town  which  has  a  population  of  2,373,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ma- 
h&deo,  and  a  school  attended  by  forty-two  pupils.  The  tomb  of  a  faqfr, 
Muhabbat  Shah,  whose  spirit  is  supposed  to  exercise  those  into  whom 
satan  has  entered,  attracts  two  annual  Seurs.  One  a  little  one  in  March, 
at  which  about  3,000  people  congregate,  the  other  is  held  in  September, 
and  sometimes  70,000  persons  assemble  including  many  taluqdars.  The 
insane  are  tied  in  hundreds  to  trees  opposite  the  tomb,  left  all  nighty  and  it 
is  said  benefit  thereby. 

PATTI— Pargrowa  Patti— raA8iZPATTI--Z>M^ric«PAKTABGARH.— This  vil- 
lage, which  is  also  the  seat  of  a  tahsil,  is  on  the  road  from  Bela  to  Ch&nda, 
in  the  district  of  Sultanpur.  The  place  is  called  so  from  the  division 
which  todk  place  between  the  Bachgotis.  It  is  thirteen  miles  from  Par« 
tabgarh  ana  thirty-six  from  Allahabad.  The  population  amounts  to  1,684. 
There  are  two  mosques  and  one  school.     There  are  a  thfina  and  tahsiL 

PATTI  DALIPPUR  Pargana^TaiM  Patti— I>wtrirt  PARTABGABa.— 
This  large  pargana  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  OQdk,  bordering 
on  the  Jaunpur  district,  is  conterminous  with  the  tahsil  of  the  same 
name ;  it  was  originally  called  Jal^pur  Bilkhar.  It  covers  468  square 
miles,  of  which  217  are  cultivated ;  its  population  is  223,173  or  477  to  the 
square  mile ;  (Kf  these  96,517  are  Brahmans,  16,237  are  Chhattris,  29^22 
are  Ahics,  26,390  are  Cham&rs,  25^80  are  Kurmis.  Of  theee  Chhattris 
6,605  are  Bachgotis,  but  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  allqged  to  be  ef 
impure  bloody  and  have  no  share  on  the  property  of  the  clao. 

TRiexB  tste  ten  Bachgoti  taluqdars  having  among  them  683  villages^  and 
a  numerous  body  of  shareholders,  with  thirty-five  villages  and  onlyli 
copyholds  among  them. 

'  There  are  900  Billdiarias,  but  all  the  ^igfat  vilh^^  bel<»ig  to  one  mati. 

There  are  4D6  Dirgbansis,  but  the  fourteen  Dirgbansi  villages  belong  to 
one  snail  taluqdar ;  tne  rest  of  the  Chhattris  have  no  proprietary  rights. 
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The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  settlement  report : — 
Mangil  Chhattris  are  the  original  zamindars  of  Pfttti  Dalippur,  a  family 
still  exists  in  Adh&rganj. 

Landed  casten. — Pargana  Patti  Dalippur,  as  it  now  exists,  includes 
816  vil;ages.    I  give  the  detail  of  ownership  according  to  castes  : — 
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The  683  Bachgoti  taluqdari  villages  constitute  the  following  estates  : — 

II 


Fatti  Saifabad ... 

Patii  Saifabad ... 

Adhftrgan). 
Biepar  Bichbaur. 
MIdhopor. 
Urayy&dih, 


••• 


«M 


ahara    jj 

ihare     ^ 


Dariipur. 
Daarathpnr* 
Ishinpar. 
Atgaw&n. 


The  remaining  fifteen  taluqdari  villages  compose  the  Dirgbansi  estate  of 
Parhat  on  the  t^unpur  border.  There  are  less  Muhammadans  in  this 
talisil  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  three  tahsils  of  the  district 

The  BiWuiriaa. — ^At  the  time  of  the  Sajput  colonization,  after  the  fall 
of  Eanauj,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Dikmt  colony  of  Samoni,  Ohaibar 
S&h/  fourth  son  of  tfaswant,  and  great  grandson  of  Balbhaddu*  Dikhit, 
migrated  into  Oudh,  took  possession  of  the  fort  known  as  ''Eot  Bilkhar" 
in  mauza  Bilkhar  (now  included  within  the  limits  of  mauza  Ayy&pur  on 
the  left  bajik  of  the  Sai),  and  settled  there.  His  descendants  came  to  be 
known  as  BUXha/rias,  Whether  this  name  was  assumed  from  the  place 
itself  or  from  a  fieuxLous  Mah&deo  (still  to  be  seen  at  the  spot),  called 
"  Bilkham&th/'  which  was  enshrined  therein,  must  for  ever  remain  doubt- 
ftll.  At  this  point  I  shall  allow  Mr.  King  to  ta^e  up  the  history  of  the, 
pargana. 

"  The  Bachgotis. — Imperial  hostility,  which  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  Bhars,  indfirectly  led  to  the  next  scene  of  the  drama.    Al&-ud-din 


*  Mr.  a  Av  Elliott,  Id  bis  chronicles  of  Oonao,  giycs  Ihe  naoie  as  Kkifr4j,  bat  tbit  i 
beliere  to  he  inoorrect. 
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RhilSi's  wrath  was  kindled  against  the  Chauh*'n  Chhattris  of  Mainpuri, 
aud  he  vowed  their  destruction.  These  Chauhdns  were  formerly  known 
as  *  Batsgotis/  a  name  derived  from  a  saint  named  '  Bats/  the  founder 
of  their  race.  To  this  old  name  the  devoted  clan  recurred  to  conceal 
their  prescribed  name  of  Chauhdn;  and  hence  came  a  clan  of  Chhattris 
now  known  as  '  Bachgotis.'  Two  members  of  this  clan  migrated  east- 
ward; and  native  history  records  that  in  the  month  of  S&wan  1252 
Sambat  (about  1200  A.D.)  Bari&r  Singh,  Bachgoti,  came  with  hia 
brother  Kauh  Singh  from  Delhi,  two  adventurers  apparently,  in  search 
of  service  or  of  plunder.  K^nh  Singh  proceeded  to  Bengal,  and  I  am 
not  aware  whetlier  his  fortunes  can  be  tra€ed;  but  Bariar  Singh  entered 
the  service  of  Raja  Rdmdeo,  the  Bilkharia  lord  of  not  only  Patti  but 
much  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bariar  Singh  rose  to  be  the 
chief  military  oflScer  under  his  master ;  and  his  ambition  was  encouraged 
by  his  marriage  to  R&ja  Rnmdeo's  daughter.  It  is  said  that  the  r^ja, 
on  the  approach  of  death,  advised  his  son,  Dalpat  Sah,  to  rid  himself  of 
so  formidable  a  subject;  but  the  letter  containing  this  advice  fell  into 
Bariar  Singh's  hand,  and  he  anticipated  the  treacherous  counsel  by  put- 
ting Dalpat  Sfth  to  death,  and  seizing  the  estate  for  himself.  Another 
account  is  that  he  was  peaceably  married  to  B4mdeo's  daughter  and 
heiress,  and  thus  succeeded  his  father-in-law.  This  story  sounds  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  other,  which  should  in  the  interests  of  history 
be  preferred. 

"  Bariir  Singh  and  his  descendants. — BariAr  Singh  being  thus  master 
of  the  vast  estates  of  the  Bilkharia,  becomes  the  starting  point  in  our 
history,  which  will  be  occupied  in  following  the  fortunes  of  one  part  of  his 
descendants.  Before  however  doing  this,  f  will  give  a  brief  account  of  his 
immediate  issue  with  their  present  positions.  Barifir  Singh  had  four 
sons 

"  First. — Asal  Singh,  from  whom  is  named  a  pargana  in  Sultanpur. 

"  Second, — ^Qajr&j,  or  Qfinge,  whose  descendants  are  called  Rajwars,  and 
live  in  the  Chdnda  pargana  of  Sultanpur,  in  taluqas  Rdmpur  and  G&ra- 
pur,  &c. 

"  Thi/rd.  — Gh&tam  Rde,  whose  few  descendants  can  now  only  be  found 
in  the  Kamlpur,  Sikri,  and  Barha  villages  of  Dalippur,  and  Mahrtipur  of 
pargana  Patti. 

«  JWrtft.— RAj  Singh,  who  inherited  such  portions  of  the  estate  as  were 
not  disposed  of  among  the  above.  Though  the  youngest,  he  succeeded 
to  the  title. 

*'M3  Singh  amd  his  descendants.— The  descendants  of  Raj  Singh 
deserve  a  passing  notice,  as  they  are  now  to  be  identified  as  the  taluq- 
dai^  of  some  important  estates. 

"  First. — Chakrpati,  the  youngest,  succeeded  his  &ther  in  Patti,  &c. 

"  Second.— H^f  Singh,  whose  descendants  arc  now  taluqdars  of  H^*"- 
pur  in  Sultanpur,  and  having  become  Musalmans  arc  known  as  Khan- 

20 
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as&das.  *  The  story  of  their  conversion  to  Moslem  £Aith  is  varionsly  told^ 
and  I  will  not  trespass  on  a  domain  of  fable  which  strictly  belongs  to  my 
contemporary,  the  Settlement  Officer  of  Sultanpur. 

"  Third. — Asneh  Singh,  whose  descendants,  nnder  the  name  of  BSy 
kum&r,  are  in  the  estates  of  Dera  and  Meopur  in  Fyzabad.  The  younger 
son  having  succeeded  to  his  fieither's  estate  becomes  a  fresh  starting  point. 
Chakrpati  had  two  sons  ;  Bahubfir,  whose  descendants  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Ateksan  il&qaof  twelve  villages,  which  however  has  not  maintained  its 
independence,  part  having  been  absorbed  into  an  estate  in  the  Sultanpur 
district,  and  part  having  been  re-united  to  the  Patti  Sai£Btbad  estates  by 
mortgage  some  sixty  years  ago. 

"  GodhdCn  Singh. — Chakrpati  Singh's  second  son  was  Gosh&in  Singh,  who 
had  four  sons. 

"Firsts — Harbans  R&e,  the  youngest,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates. 

"  Second. — Hamfr  Deo  or  Haram  Deo  Singh,  whose  descendants  are  in 
an  independent  village  called  Sirsi,  and  in  Sar&e  Jamwfiri  in  the  il&qa  of 
Madhopur. 

''  Third. — Raran  P&l  Singh,  whose  descendants  are  in  Ujla  and  Mahdi 
of  pargana  Dalippur. 

"  Fourth. — Lakhan  Sen  R&e,  whose  posterity  are  in  Sheosat  and  Phen- 
hdn;  the  former  an  independent  village,  and  the  latter  in  the  Adh&rganj 
estate.  Harbans  R&e,  tne  jrounger  son,  had  two  sons,  Dmgur  Singh  and 
N&har  Singh.  Up  to  this  time^the  estate  had  gone  by  the  name  of  Jalal- 
pur  Bilkhar;  but  on  the  death  of  their  father  the  Inrothers  divided  the 
estate,  and  it  is  observable  that  if  the  chronicles  are  true,  which  say  that 
up  to  this  time  the  youngest  son  had  been  the  usual  successor  of  his  £iither, 
they  may  be  credited  here  in  the  reverse,  and  henceforth  we  shall  find  that 
the  course  of  nature  was  followed,  and  the  elder  son  succeeded  to  his 
father's  estate  and  title.  Dingur,  elder  son  of  Harhoms,  got  ll-20ths  in 
the  division  of  the  paternal  estate,  and  N&har  Singh  got  9-20ths.  The 
former  estate  was  called  Dalippur,  the  latter  Patti,  and  from  the  division 
the  two  parganas  so  named  begin  a  separate  existence. 

'*  ChUbUa. — Dalippur  has  been  lessened  by  the  transfer  of  an  estate 
called  Chilbila  to  the  estates  and  paigana  of  the  Sombansi  Chhattris  in 
Partabgarh." 

"  Sonpura  (Bais). — Patti  was  increased  by  the  annexation  of  thirty- 
six  villages  known  as  Muh&l  Sonpura  on  the  extreme  east  of  the 
district.  This  was  effected  by  Diw&n  Sumer  Singh  in  1222  fasli ;  about 
fifteen  other  villages  of  Baijalpur  were  acquired  by  him  from  Bais  Chhat- 
tris, and  the  estates  of  Saifabad,  fifty-two  villages,  were  wrested  from  the 
Maliks  (a  Muhammadan  family)  by  the  same  taluqdar.  Both  Patti  and 
—  -  

*  The  Blij«  ot  Kmvds  Is  the  present  Uinda  reprcaenUUre  of  Bdp  Siogh. 
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Dalippar  have  been  divided  into  seieral  estates  now  held  by  their  several 
owners. 

''  A  few  details  will  be  given  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family,  which 
demands  the  first  notice. 


'*  Pargana  DaUppur. — Fifth  in  descent  from  Dingur  Rde,  taluqdar 
of  the  pargana  of  Dalippur,  was  Sujan  Rfie,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Gktj  Singh.  This  taluqdar  had  two  sons  who  survived  him,  R&e 
Buddh  Singh  and  B&z  Bah&dur.  The  latter  procured  a  division  of  the 
paternal  estate^  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Dariapur  ildqa,  the  second  in 
importance  in  this  pargana. 

•*  History  of  (he  AcUidrganj  family,— The  history  of  the  Dalfppur 
(or  as  it  is  now  called  the  Adh&iganj)  family  presents  a  succession 
of  violent  deaths. 

"  Smin  R&e  and  his  son,  Oaj  Singh,  were  killed  by  a  Shekh  family  of 
the  li^hlishahr  pargana  in  Jaunpur,  which  borders  on  the  Dalippur 
paigana.  R&e  Buddh  Singh  (the  chief  of  this  house,  who  received  the 
title  of  R&e  from  the  Hasanpur  R&ja  of  Sultanpur)  joined  Nawab  Shujfi- 
ud-daula  in  his  war  with  the  British,  which  ended  with  his  defeat  at 
Buxar  in  1764  A.D.  Adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Nawab,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  at  the  subfiHsquent  battle  of  Mahoka. 

"  Rde  Meherbdn  Swi^fc.— He  was  succeeded  by  R&e  Bhaw&ni  Singh, 
who  was  followed  by  his  son,  R&e  Meherb&n  Singh,  who  was  the  last 
of  the  iamily  who  held  the  pargana  of  Dalippur  by  a  single  revenue 
engagement  About  1780  A.D.,  this  taluqdar  fell  into  arrears,  and 
adopting  the  usual  policy  fled  beyond  the  Oudh  border  to  Bindh&chal, 
south  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  Mirzapur  district.  He  died  very  shortly  after 
this,  leaving  three  sons. 

1.  Bie  Bfnddhari  Bakhah. 
l;  „  Chaahirja  BakbidL 
3.     „    SfUaBakbsh. 

"  The  three  8on$  of  Mcherbdn  Singh. — True  to  their  instinct,  these 
brothers  kept  up  such  a  reign  of  terror  and  disturbance,  by  plundering 
and  murdenng  those  who  submitted  to  the  officers  of  Government  and 
made  terms  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue,  that  they  were  soon  permit- 
ted to  return  to  their  homes,  and  by  degrees  to  acquire  some  considerable 
portions  of  their  ancestral  estate.  R&e  Bindeshuri  Bakhsh  acquired  the 
following  sections  of  the  estate: — 

Adh&rganj.  contaioing  36  villagefl. 
Ha  well,  ditto        IS      do. 

KharUr,        ditto       S2     do. 
Wirif  ditto        SI      do. 

§1 

"  He  died  about  1824  A,D.,  being  killed  by  the  Taluqdar  of  Patti  Sai- 
fabfld  of  9-20th8;  and,  being  childless,  was  succeedea  by  his  brother 
Chauh&rja  Bakhsh,  who  recovered  sixteen  villages  of  the  pargana^  which 
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bad  been  aince  R&e  Melievb&a  Singh's  flight  settled  with  the  villagers* 
tie  died  in  1844  and  left  no  issue,  save  an  illegitimate  son  and  daughter 
by  two  women.  The  son,  Bisheshwar,  is  provided  for  in  the  village  of 
Mehdeori.  The  younger  son  of  R&e  MeherbAn  then  succeeded  to  the 
estate  and  died  in  1852,  but  not  before  he  had  added  four  more  villages 
to  the  estate  by  revenue  engagement  for  them.  He  also  got  the  village 
of  Phenhdn  by  fighting  the  MAdhopur  taluqdar  for  it.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  K&lka,  who  died,  as  some  say,  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  a 

Eistol,  but,  as  others  say,  by  his  own  hand,  in  consequence  of  discovering 
is  mother  in  an  intrigue  with  a  servant.  He  was  followed  in  1858  by 
his  brother,  the  present  taluqdar,  R&e  Mddho  Parshiid  The  residence  of 
the  taluqdar  is  in  the  village  of  Dalippur,  some  six  miles  from  the  head- 
quarters station,  in  a  south-east  direction/' 

"  The  Bachgoti  clans, — It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  recount  the 
family  annals  of  each  of  the  houses  of  the  Bachgoti  clan.  They  would 
be  found  more  fitly  in  a  history  of  the  landed  families  of  the  district. 
My  object  in  the  above  sketch  has  been  to  give  a  clue  connecting  the 
chief  house  of  the  clan  with  the  days  of  old,  and  to  show  how  the  other 
families  have  sprung  from  the  parent  stock. 

"  Kishna  Pdude, — I  will  devote  a  short  space  to  the  history  of  the  Patti 
families  in  matters  which,  being  of  comparatively  recent  oeourrence,  may 
be  of  value  to  those  whose  duties  require  a  knowledge  of  such  annals. 
Sumer  Singh,  eighth  in  descent  from  N&har  Singh  (whence  Patti  as  a 
Separate  property  dates)  was  a  minor  when  his  father,  Dhir  Singh,  died. 
His  factotum  was  one  Kishna  P&nde,  whose  family  fortress  is  still  to  be 
found  in  P6rai  Sliiu  Psursh&d,  in  the  village  of  Kohraon  in  the  Dasrathpur 
estate.  He  proved  faithless.  Instead  of  paying  the  revenue  he  embez- 
zled it,  and  then  got  the  engagement  in  his  own  hand,  and  ejected  the 
hereditary  master,  who  fled  to  Rewah.  For  twelve  years  Kishna  reigned ; 
but  Sumer  Singh,  grown  up,  allied  himself  with  the  powerful  R&ja  of 
Partabgarh,  and  overthrew  and  slew  the  treacherous  Brahman,  whose  pos- 
terity have  acquired  an  under-proprietary  title  in  Pfivai  Shiu  Parsh4d 
from  our  settlement  courts. 

"  The  Dirgbansi, — The  pargana  of  Patti,  as  constituted  till  its  recent 
consolidation  with  Dalippur,  was  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  oon- 
terminousness  of  the  property  of  a  clan  with  the  limitf>  of  a  pargana. 
There  was  not  a  single  village  in  Patti  which  did  not  belong  to  a  Bach- 
goti il&qa  till  recent  arrangements  included  the  Parhat  estate  of  Ruja 
SCahesh  Nar&in  Dirgbansi*  (fifteen  villages)  in  the  pargana  Neither  was 
there  one  independent  village.  In  Dalfppur  there  are  zamindars  not 
Bachgotis,  nor  even  Rajputs. 

''  The  old  Bilkharia  clan  has  a  few  specimens  still  in  Patti,  chiefly  in  the 
northern  portion  in  and  about  the  now.  extinct  Aurangabad  taluqa,  where 
they  hold  eight  villages.  The  only  two  Bilkharia  taluqas,  those  of  the 
Rija  of  Umn  and  the  Bdbu  of  Antd,  are  and  have  been  for  many  vears 
included  in  the  Partabgarh  pargana,  of  whicli  we  shall  speak  presently. 

*  <*  The  Dirs^bansi  is  said  to  be  really  an  offshoot  of  the  Bilkharia  claiii  descenaed  from 
Dargid&s,  second  son  of  R&ja  B&md«o,  abovementioned." 
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**  Bi-ahman  za/nUndara,  Ouiii'9  of  flao/tflfo^is.— There  are  some  Brahman 
zamindars  m  fifty-four  villages,  who,  however,  owe  their  lauda  to  grants 
from  the  Bachgotis.  Thev  are  Sarwaria  Brahmans.  The  Fande  family  is 
the  hereditary  Qurii  family  of  the  Bachgotis.  I'he  Patti  family  Gurus  will 
be  found  in  Asogpur.  Those  of  Dalippur  are  in  Padiapur,  now  part  of  the 
vilhig^  of  Ratanmai 

"  Three  villages  belong  to  Musalmans,  who  acquired  them  by  service 
rendered  to  the  Dalippur  family." 

*'  PosUian  of  PcUti  Dalippur  wnder  natvoe  tuIb, — The  tahsil  of  Patti 
was  subordinate  to  the  N&rim  ofSuItanpur.  A  chakladar  used  to  be 
posted  to  the  three  parganas  of  Patti  Dalippur  and  Partabgarh.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Partabgarb,  and  his  usual  oamping  grounds  on  his  tours 
were  in  Bibipur  close  to  Patti,  Tarda,  Sarabjitpur,  Wari,  and  Jogipur. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  details  of  each  n4zim ;  I  will  notice  only 
those  whose  administration  or  mal-iidministration  produced  results  which 
are  worth  knowing. 

^'Batde  of  Jaidngarh.—R{ij9,  Hul'is  Rae  (from  1201  to  1203  fasli> 
endeavoured  to  oorrei^t  Diwan  Zabar  k^ingh  of  Patti  taluoa  in  1203  fasli,  and 
an  encounter  took  place  in  Jaisingarh,  where  the  cnieftain's  fort  was. 
%ibarSingh  fled,and  a  Pande  Brahman,  named  Deoman  of  Xsapur,  engaged 
for  the  payment  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  pargana  for  1204-5  fasli. 
In  120G,  Zabar  Singh  recovered  his  position.  Rsija  Bhawani  Parshad,  who 
was  nuzim  for  one  year  (1204  fasli),  proceeded  to  coerce  the  Bais  villages 
of  Sonpura,  and  seized  Ishri  Bakhsh  an<l  Pargush  Singh  (both  now  alive) 
as  a  material  guarantee.  The  Bais  rose  as  one  man,  and  attacking  the 
nazim,  effected  the  release  of  their  leadei-s  before  they  were  taken  far. 
They  then  withdrew  across  the  bonier  into  the  Jaunpur  district,  but  the 
removal  of  the  nAsim  from  office  enabled  them  to  return  to  their  homes 
very  shortly. 

"  BatUe  of  DdMpur.-^TAir  GhuLim  Husen  (nAzim  fix>m  1226  to  1230 
fasli),  to  punish  R&e  Pirthip&l  Singh,  Taluqdar  of  Buepur  Bichhaur  *  for 
the  murder  of  one  Bah^ur  Lul,  a  qanungo  (father  of  present  q&nungo 
Sital  Parshad),  invested  the  fort  of  Diiudpur,  and  for  nineteen  days  the 
battle  raged.  On  the  20th,  PirthlpAl  Singh  fled,  and  for  three  years  the 
estate  was  held  '  kham/  Then  the  taluqdar's  elder  son,  Jagmohan  Singh, 
took  the  engagement  for  the  estate  for  two  years.  In  1232  fasli,  Pirthfp^ 
Singh  recovered  it.  Jagmohan  is  still  alive ;  but  £rom  that  time  he  has 
be^i  iMi  imbecila 

""  BaMle  of  L<Mr  Tdra.—In  Taj-ud-din  Husen  Khan's  (n&zim  from  1231 
to  1234  ftbsli)  term  of  office,  a  notable  fight  took  place  between  R^e  Bin- 
dediuyi  Bakhsh  of  Dalippur  and  Diwan  Pirthfpal  Singh  of  Urayyidfh  and 
J&mt61i,  for  Qxe  possession  of  some  border  land  in  Loh&r  T^ra.  The  Dalip- 
pur taluqdar  was  killed,  and  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in  Loh&r  T&ra.  Hence 
there  is '  h&r'  (grudge  or  feud)  betwixt  the  present  Dalippur  taluqdar, 
Rfie  Madho  Parshdd,  nephew  of  Bindeshuri,  ana  some  of  the  Patti  families, 

•  Died  in  186C. 
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who  are  closely  connected  with  the  Urayyiulih  taluqdar,  and  they  neither 
eat  nor  drink,  nor  halt  in  each  other's  villages. 

"  Darshan  Singh  {ndzimi), — In  1235  fasli,  R&ja  Darshan  Singh  (a 
Sanmldlpi  Brahman  of  no  high  caste),  invested  the  fort  of  Chauh&rja 
Bakhsh,  taluqdir  of  Dalippur  (successor  to  the  slain  Bindeshuri).  The 
taluqdar  as  usual  escaped,  and  shortly  afterwards  reinstated  himself  in  offi- 
cial favour.  Darshan  Singh  was  twice  nazim — once  from  1235  to  1241,  and 
again  in  1245-46  fasli. 

"  Mdm  Singh  (ndzim). — ^This  man,  who  has  achieved  notoriety  since, 
was  nisim  from  1252  to  1254  faslL  His  term  of  office  was  not  remark- 
able. In  1255  £E»li,  W&jid  Ali  Khan,  for  somejprivate  grudge  (people 
say  conoeming  an  elephant,  which  Rfie  Pirthfpal  Singh  of  DiAdpur  had 
refused  to  give  him),  allied  himself  with  that  taluqdar s  two  sons,  Digbijai 
Singh  and  Kandhir  Singh  (the  latter  had  by  adoption  acouired  an  inde- 
pendent estate  now  known  as  the  hissa  half  or  9-20thB  of  ratti  SaUabad), 
and  invested  the  fort  of  Daiidpur.  After  eighteen  days  fighting,  the 
taluqdar  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  j^lace,  ana  escape  into  British  tenri- 
tory.  The  son,  Digbijai  Singh,  obtamed  the  estate,  but  matters  were 
accommodated  in  two  months,  and  the  father  returned  to  power. 

"  The  za/mnda/ta  of  Phmhdn  cmd  HorUbcw. — As  an  instance  of  taluq- 
dars  tenure  and  method,  it  may  be  worth  wniie  to  recount  how  the  zamin- 
dar  of  Phenhin  and  Horilpur,  which  villages  are  and  were  in  the  Dalippur 
estate,  took  on  himself  to  mortgage  his  lands  to  Debi  Singh  of  M&dhopur. 
SI tla  Bakhsh  of  Dalippur  at  once  resented  the  liberty,  and  the  bands  were 
mustered  on  each  side.  They  met  in  Phenhan.  The  fight  was  determin- 
ed by  the  capture  of  a  M&dhopur  cannon  by  Sitla  Bakhsh's  men,  and  the 
villages  remamed  as  they  wera  Another  illustration  of  taluqdari  manners 
IB  the  story  of  Randhir  Singh  (late  husband  of  Thakur&in  Ajit  Eunwar  of 
9-20th  Patti  taluqa,  and  son  as  aforesaid  of  Rae  Pirthfpal  of  R&epur)  and 
Manga!  Parsh&d.  The  former,  bearing  ancient  hostility  to  the  latter, 
seized  him  one  day  in  Kishunganj  in  the  Sultanpur  district  when  off  his 
guard,  and  tortured  him  to  extort  money.  After  a  month  of  this  work  he 
let  him  go.  Mangal  Parsh&d  applied  to  the  nazim,  Xgh&  Ali  Khan,  for 
redress,  which  Randhf  r  Singh  did  not  wait  to  see  administered ;  but  fled  the 
country  and  remained  under  the  guise  of  a  merchant  for  many  months 
travelhng  from  place  to  place.  At  last  spies  tracked  him  to  Kasota  in 
Allahabs^,  where  the  magistrate  of  the  district  arrested  him«  He  was  made 
over  to  the  nixim  who  went  to  Allahabad  to  take  him.  He  was  very  pro- 
perly kept  in  painful  confinement  at  Lucknow,  and  was  released  only 
when  the  British  Government  was  established  in  Oudh." 


Places  of  note. — I  now  propose  to  record  a  few  notes  in  connection  with 
the  old  fort  of  Bilkhar,  the  temple  of  Ghauhirja  at  Parasrimpur,  the  vil- 
lages of  D4ddpur,  Patti,  and  Dalippur,  which,  are  the  only  places  of  any 
archsaological  mterest  in  pargana  Patti  Dalippur: 

"  Kot  J5t/i*ar.— With  regard  to  the  old  fort  of  Bilkhar,  the  qin6ngo 
gives  the  following  account,  which  is  currently  believed  in  these  parts. 
Many  hundreds  of  years  ago  Qhaibar  Sah,  ancestor  of  R4ja  Rfimdeo  Bil- 
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kharia,  came  from  headquarters  with  Askjit,  ancestor  of  the  Patti  qAniUngos^ 
armed  with  instniciions  to  exterminate  the  Bhars,  and  provided  with  a 
title  deed  bestowing  on  him  the  zamindari  of  the  entire  pargana.    Having 
sacoessfully  performed  the  former  part  of  his  mission,  Qhaibar  S&h  took 
possession  of  the  broad  lands  of  the  pargana,  and,  establishing  himself  in 
maaza  Bilkhar,  built  therein  the  famous  fort  known  as  *  Kot  Bilkhar/  the 
rains  of  which  remain  to  this  da^r.    This  fort  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
historical  rallying  point  of  the  Bilkharias.    A  Mahddeo  or  representation 
of  the  deity,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  within  the  ruins,  is,  and  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  known  as  BUkhuTTidth.    A  fair  is  annually  held 
here  on  this  account,  which  takes  place  on  the  18th  of  the  month  of  Phi- 
gun  (February-March),  and  attracts  about  2,500  people  from  the  more  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.    If  procurable,  Ganges  water  is  poured  on  the  idol, 
otherwise  water  from  the  Sai ;  while  o£ferings  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  pice 
complete  the  ceremony.    The  fort  of  Bilkhar  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  Qhaibar  Sah  down  to  R&ja  R&mdeo  Singh,  with  whose 
rule   the    supremacy    of  the    Bilkharias    terminated.       It    is    further 
asserted  that  some  600  years  or,  more  ago,  Bari&  Singh,  ancestor  of  the 
Bachgotis,  slew  lUja  Ramdeo,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  his  des- 
cendants to  the  time  of  Harbans  Rae  occupied  it.    When  the  paternal  acres 
were  divided  between  Dingur  and  N&har  Singh,  the  two  sons  of  Harbans 
Rae,  '  Kot  Bilkhar'  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former,  who  is  ancestor  in  a 
direct  line  of  the  present  Taluqdar  of  Dalfppur,  R&e  Madho  Parshdd  Singh. 
Dingur  Sing6  ana  his  heirs  continued  to  occupy  the  fort  down  to  the  year 
1180  &8li  (A.  D.,  1773),  when  the  last  owner,  R&e  Meherbiin  Singh,  came 
into  collision  with  the  nAzim,  who  razed  the  fort  and  left  it  in  ruins.    The 
spot  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sai,  some  seven  miles  from  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  district    The  ruins  of  the  old  fort  may  be  seen  on  an  elevated 
plateau  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  ravines  and  broken  ground  covered 
with  scrub  jungle,  and  on  the  fourth  side  by  the  river.    The  fosse  is  clearly 
distinguishable  all  round." 

The  temple  of  ChavJuhja, — Concerning  the  temple  of  Chauh4rja|  my 
predecessor  has  placed  the  following  on  record:-— 

"  In  the  village  of  Parasr£mpur,  in  the  Dari^pur  il&m,  is  situated  a 
noted  fane  of  the  goddess  Debi>  who  is  worshipped  under  the  n^me  of 
Chauh&rja.  It  is  said  to  be  of  superlative  antiquitv,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  the 
priests  assert  that  the  hero  Xlha,  whose  praises  and  deeds  form  the  subject 
of  minstrels'  songs  to  this  day,  and  whose  tomb  is  shown  at  Chnnfir,  wor- 
shipped Debi  here,  and  made  a  well  at  this  place,  which  is  still  visible. 
Indeed,  Xlha  is  said  to  have  continued  his  visits  to  the  shrine  long  after  he 
disappeared  from  mortal  life ;  and  stories  of  his  apparitions  are  told,  but 
I  n^  not  relate  them." 

Two  fairs  take  place  here  annually :  one  on  the  8th  Eu4r  (September- 
October),  and  the  other  on  the  9th  Chait  (ICaroh-April).  On  each  occa- 
sion some  6,000  people,  within  a  radius  of  about  20  miles  or  so,  collect  at 
the  spot.  In  addition  to  the  observances  recorded  above  with  reference 
to  BUkham&th,  extensive  sacrificial  offerings  of  goats  and  sucking  pigs  are 
made  at  this  shrine  of  Chauhfiija. 
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DdMpur. — D4ddpur — in  the  lUepurBichhaurtAluqa,  hissa9-20th — ^waa 
formerly  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  the  founder 
of  the  town  and  fort,  Dfiud  Khan,  was  in  the  first  instance  a  Bhar,  but 
that  alarmed  for  his  safety  at  the  Muhammadan  invasion,  he  eml»«oed  the 
faith  of  IsUm,  and  returned  as  an  adherent  with  the  conquering  Al&-ud- 
din  Khiiji  to  the  Sult&u's  court.  He  was  then  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  twelve  villages  in  this  part  of  the  countnr  and  dubbed  a  Kumeddn 
within  the  Subah  of  Allahabad.  His  two  brothers,  Ibhlhf  m  Khan  and  Saif 
Khan,  founded  about  the  same  time  the  two  adjacent  villages  of  Ibrihfm- 
pur  and  Sar4e  Saif.  After  a  lapse  of  some  time,  the  property  of  D&iid 
Khan  and  his  posterity  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  feimily  of  Bisr&ha  Chhat- 
tris*  (an  offshoot  of  the  Bachgoti  dan),  and  was  by  them  held  until  1182 
fasli  (A.D.  1795}y  when  it  became  incorporated  in  the  taluqa  of  Patti  Saif- 
abad.  On  partition  of  the  latter  estate  in  1217  fasli  ( A.D.  1809),  D&fid- 
pur  went  into  the  taluqa  of  Raipur  Bichhaiir.  The  two  sieges,  which  have 
rendered  the  fort  of  D&ddpor  famous,  have  already  been  narrated  in  Mr. 
King's  account  of  the  pargana.  It  was  only  levelled  in  A.D.  1858,  whea 
orders  were  issued  to  destroy  all  native  standing  forts.  D&iidpur  itself 
has  now  dwindled  down  into  a  small  and  insignificant  village. 

The  Bachgoti  clan  deserves  a  more  general  notice  ;  it  numbers,  including 
the  Rajkum&rs,  above  40,000  in  Ovidh  besides  many  in  Jaunpur  ;  it  extends 
over  three  districts — Partabgarh,  Sultanpur,  and  Fyzabad — ^baving  started 
originally  from  Tappa  Asl  in  Sultanpur,  to  which  one  of  its  earl^  scions  gave 
its  name.  It  was  exceptionally  fortunate  during  the  mutinies  ;  n(Mie  of 
its  chiefs  lost  even  a  portion  of  their  estates  through  persistence  in  rebel- 
lion, or  concealment  of  cannon ;  none  of  their  estates  are  of  unwieldy  size, 
the  largest,  that  generally  known  as  ]Nissa-ifi;ara,  covering  only  60,000  acres. 
Several  of  its  leading  men  are  of  considerable  intelligence  and  education. 

The  clan  originally  possessed  a  very  perfect  feudal  organization ;  its  r&ja 
of  His&mpur  turned  Musalman,  and  since  then  its  titular  terminology 
has  become  confused.  It  has  several  rnjas,  several  diwans,  several  babus, 
and  several  r&os.  For  a  further  history  of  the  R&jkumfir  branch,  see 
pargana  Aldemau. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  pargana  is  a  fertile  and  well 
watered  one.  There  are  numerous  jhfls,  and  water  is  found  at  about  24 
feet  from  the  surface. 


riElimf— Pargana  TiuMi  Pindarwa^^-^o^^ 
Hardoi.— (Latitude  2r38'  north,  longitude  Sffl4/  east)  A  town  of 
7,582  inhabitants  on  the  unmetalled  road  between  Sitapur  and  Shihja- 
hknpur ;  3,088  of  the  residents  are  Muhammadans,  and  4,494  are  Hindus. 
They  are  lodged  in  327  brick  and  1,493  mud  houses.  Its  public  build- 
ings  are  a  j^lice  station  and  a  (Jovemment  school.  Its  chief  interest  lies 
in  its  association  with  Akbur's  celebrated  chancellor,  Sadr  Jah&n. 


■   I     HI     » 


•  These  Bisr&has  were  a  dmadid  olUliooi  of  the  BMhgotit,  owing.  It  to  eaid*  to* 
misaUianee.  Tbe  term  is  deriyed  from  **  Bis&r,"  a  Sanskrit  work»  sSgnifjing  seed  wbioh  baa 
been  borrowed  in  adrance  from  a  Mahijan  in  contradiction  to  Mvefl  seed,  and  ia  naed  to 
denote  Impsritj,  or'rather  wbat  is  improper. 

t  By  Mr.  A.  H.  Harington,  C.8 »  Assistant  CommissioBer. 
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Two  accounts  nate  given  of  the  founding  of  Pib&ni.  The  Hindus  trace 
it  to  a  settlement  ol  thxhi  Brahmans  invited  from  KanauJ  by  R^ja 
T^VhAi!^  Sen,  the  Gaur  conqueror  of  the  Thathera  fort  at  Simaurgarh. 
The  Muhammadan  history,  as  collected  by  Mr.  McMinn,  is  this  : — 

''  At  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bilgr&m  (A.D.  1540),  Abdul  Ghafdr, 
Sayyad,  vraa  qisd  of  Kanauj.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  Abdul  Muqtadi. 
After  Humayiin  was  expelled  by  Sher  Sh&h,  and  took  refuge  with  Shah 
Tuhmisp  of  PeiBia,  it  is  alleged  that  the  latter  called  on  Sher  Sh&h  to 
state  why  he  usurped  the  throne  which  belonged  properly  to  the  Mughal. 
Sher  Sh4h  in  return  collected  various  statements  from  nobles  of  India, 
proving  that  Hum&^un  was  not  a  true  believer.  Abdul  Ghaftir  was 
required  to  send  a  similar  statement  He  refused  to  do  so,  and  to  escape 
Sher  Shdh's  vengeance,  he  left  Kanauj,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  jungle 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges  where  Fih&ni  now  stands. 

'^  In  1555  Hum&y&n  returned,  and  Abdul  Ghafur  from  his  hiding  place 
sent  a  letter  of  congratulation.  Hum&jrtin  gave  him  five  villages  rent- 
free  in  parganas  Pas&awan  and  Pindarwa ;  also  five  thousand  bighas  of  the 
jungle  m  which  he  had  found  shelter.  This  spot  was  therefore  called 
"Pihini ;  Pinh&ni  meaning  concealment^  and  a  town  founded  in  the  forest- 
clearing. 

^  Ghaf&r  Xlam  was  the  son  of  Abdul  Muqtadi.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Q&zi-ul-Quzzat  at  Delhi  as  a  pupiL  He  made  great  progress,  and  was 
brought  before  the  Emperor.  Akbar,  who  made  him  tutor  to  Jah4ng{r ;  and 
was  so  pleased  with  the  latter's  success  in  his  studies,  that  he  entitled  his 
preceptor  Naw&b  Sadr  Jah&n,  and  made  him  sadr  or  chief  mufti  of  the 
empire.  It  is  possible^  however,  that  this  promotion  was  due  to  Sadr 
Jah&n's  conversion  to  the  new  religion  of  which  Akbar  was  the  high 

i>riest^  and  into  which  Sadr  Jah&n  led  his  two  sons.  The  sadr  was  the 
biirth  officer  in  the  empire.  He  was  the  highest  law  officer.  He  waa 
administrator  general  and  inquisitor  into  religious  opinion.  Sadr  Jah4n 
continued  to  serve  imder  Jah^n^^lr — a  proof,  if  any  was  needed,  that  the 
latter  emperor  shared  the  free-thinking  views  of  his  father,  or  he  would 
never  have  allowed  the  official  guaurdianship  of  the  purity  of  the  faith  to 

be  held  by  a  pervert Sadr  Jahan's  tomb  is  at  Pihdni.     It  was 

completed  in  1068  Hijri  (AD.  1657).  His  descendants  held  high  office 
under  the  Mughal  emperors.  Like  his  masters,  Akbar  and  Jahfingir, 
he  had  married  EGbdu  wives,  by  one  of  whom,  a  Brahmani,  P^rbati,  he 
had  Murtaza  Khan  and  Irtiza  Khan.  Murtaza  Khan  was  Faujdar  of 
Gopamau,  and  Irtiza  Khan  held  the  more  important  charge  of  the  Ran- 
tambhaur  fort  Badr  Jahin,  another  son,  held  both  Barwdr  and  Kheri 
in  rent-free  tenura" 

Mr.  Blochmann  gives  some  further  particulars  about  Sadr  Jahdn  and 
his  descendants : — 

"  Mir&n  Sadr  Jahin  was  bom  at  Pihdni,  a  village  near  Kan^.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sheikh  Abd-un-nabi  he  was  made  mufti.  W  hen  Abdul- 
lah Kh4n  Uzbak,  King  of  Turdn,  wrote  to  Akbar  regarding  his  apostacy 
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from  Islam,  Mfrliu  Sadr  and  Hakim  Humdun  were  selected  as  ambassadors. 
The  answer  which  they  took  to  Abdullah  contained  a  few  Arabic  verses 
which  Abdullah  could  construe  into  a  denial  of  the  alleged  apostacy — 
'  Of  Qod,  people  have  said  that  he  had  a  son ;  of  the  prophet,  some 
have  said  that  he  was  a  sorcerer.  Neither  Qod  nor  the  prophet  has 
escaped  the  slander  of  men.  Then  how  should  I  V  *  Mir&n  returned  in 
the  34th  year  and  was  made  Sadr,  Up  to  the  40th  year  he  had  risen  to 
the  diginity  of  a  commander  of  700 ;  but  later  he  was  made  an  amil, 
and  got  a  mansab  of  2,000.  During  the  reign  of  Jahftnglr,  who  was  very 
fond  of  him,  he  was  promoted  to  a  command  of  4,000,  and  received  Kanauj 
as  tv/y6L,  As  Sadr  under  Jahfingir  he  is  said  to  have  s^ven  away  more 
lands  in  five  years  than  under  Akbar  in  fifty.  He  died  in  1020  at  the 
age,  it  is  believed,  of  120  years.  His  faculties  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  last.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  temporized,  and  few  people  got  more 
for  it  than  he.  He  also  composed  poems,  though  in  the  end  of  his  life, 
like  Budaoni,  he  repented  and  gave  up  poetry,  as  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Muhammadan  law.     He  had  two  sons : — 

"  (1.)  Mir  Badr-i-Alam.  He  lived  a  retired  life.  (2.)  Sayyid  Niz&m 
Murtaza  Khan.  His  mother  was  a  Brahman  woman,  of  whom  his 
jGekther  had  been  so  enamoured  that  he  married  her;  hence  Nizam 
was  his  favourite  son.  He  was  early  introduced  at  court,  and  at  the 
death  of  his  father  was  made  a  commander  of  2,500,  2,000  horse.  In 
the  first  year  of  Shah  Jah&n's  reign  he  was  promoted  to  a  command  of 
3,000,  and  received  on  the  death  of  Murtaza  Khan  Sujfi  the  title  of  Murtaza 
Khan.  He  served  a  long  time  in  the  Dakhin.  His  tuydl  was  the  par- 
gana  of  Dalmau,  where  he  on  several  occasions  successfully  quelled 
disturbances.  He  was  also  Faujdar  of  Lucknow.  In  the  24tii  year  of 
Shah  Jahftn's  reign  he  was  pensioned  o£f,  and  received  twenty  lacs  of  dams 
jr  annum  out  of  the  revenue  of  Pih&ni,  which  was  one  kror.  He  enjoyed 
lis  pension  for  a  long  time.  His  sons  died  before  him.  On  his  death  his 
grandsons,  Abdul  Muqtadi  and  Abdullah,  were  appointed  to  mansabs,  and 
received  as  tuydl  the  remaining  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Fih&ni.  Abdul 
Muqtadi  rose  to  a  command  of  1,000,  600  horse,  and  was  Faujdar  of 
Khairabad."    (Translation  of  Xin-i-Akbari,  VoL  I.,  Farci  V.,  p.  468.) 

In   the  Kheri  history  will  be  found  a   detailed  account    (by    Mt. 
McMinn)  of  the  steps  by  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Sombansi  pervert  r&ja,  IbdduUa  Khan,  possessed  himself  of 
the  j&gir  of  these  Pih&m  Sayyads. 

The  decay  of  Plhdni  is  attributed  to  Ib&dulla  Khan's  encroachment,  to 
the  resumption,  of  the  j^ir  by  Sa&dat  Ali  Khan,  and  the  loss  of  service 
since  annexation. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  town  is  called  Bari  Pihdni ;  dirt  and  decay 
abound  in  it.  Its  chief  ward  or  muhalla  is  Mir-ki-Sar4e.  The  oldest 
building  in  it  is  the  tomb  of  Abdul  Ghaffir.  The  date  stone  has  been 
removed  from  it.  It  stands  close  to  the  Khera  or  deserted  site,  which 
marks  the  residence  of  the  early  founders  of  chak  Pih^ni,  the  Dubes  from 
Kanauj,  and  the  first  Sayyad  settlement  during  the  reign  of  Akbar.    The 
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Sayyad  seem  to  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  earlier  occupants.  No 
ruined  -  shrine  is  to  be  seen,  only  the  remains  of  a  huge  masonry  well. 
Ban  Pih&ni  was  deserted  when  Niz&m  Murtaza  Khan  founded  the  nearer 
adjacent  town  of  Niz&mpur,  or  Chhoti  Pih&ni.  Chhoti  Pih&ni  presents 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  older  town.  It  is  altogether  clearer,  brisker, 
more  populous  ;  viewed  from  the  outside  it  seems  to  be  buried  in  trees. 
The  soil  is  good ;  the  water  near  the  surface.  The  western  gateway,  with 
its  huge  shafts  of  red  sandstone,  the  bastions  of  the  hi^h  enclosing  wall, 
brick-faced,  with  blocks  of  kankar.  The  remains  of  Murtaza  Khan's  fort 
show  many  a  scene  of  picturesque  ruin.  But  the  gem  of  the  whole  place 
is  the  grand  old  mosque  and  tomb  of  Sadr  Jahfin  and  Badr  Jah£n  in  Bari 
Pih&nL 

It  is  a  building  of  much  beauty.  A  double  dome,  poised  on  red  sand- 
stone pillars,  rises  from  a  pavement  of  brick,  cased  with  carved  slab  of 
rtone,  and  shaded  by  tamarinds  of  enormous  girth.  Lightness,  symmetry, 
and  grace,  delicate  colour,  and  nch  but  not  florid  ornamentation,  are  its 
characteristics. 

In  the  nawabi,  Pih&ni  was  the  Damascus  of  Oudh,  noted  for  the  temper 
of  its  sword  blades.  But  these  and  its  woven  turbans  (dast&r)  are  things 
of  the  past. 

PIHXNI  PINDARWA  Pa/rgomor-Tahsil  SmsABki)— District  Hakdol— 
This  pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  district  of  Kheri,  on  the  east 
by  Kheri  and  Sitapur,  on  the  west  by  pargana  Alamnagar  and  Mansur- 
nagar,  and  on  the  south  by  Gopamau  and  Mansurnagar.  Its  area  is 
45,644  acres,  or  71  square  miles,  divided  as  follows  : — 


Cvltiirated 

#•• 

•m 

#•• 

S7,899 

acres. 

Irrigated 

0«* 

••• 

9flZ3 

If 

Uairrigated 

Mt 

••• 

18,066 

19 

Caltnrable... 

#•• 

••• 

•0* 

19,741 

19 

Uncultarable 

•  •• 

••• 

•#• 

5,404 

9» 

Total     .t     46,644        „ 

The  soil  is  loam;  the  river  Qumti  passes  through  the  pargana.  There 
are  four  roads,  viz, : — 

From  Pih^i  to  Shahabad,  from  Pih&ni  to  Kulh&bar  Qhat,  from  Pihdni 
to  Hardoi,  and  from  Pih4ni  to  Aurangabad. 

Pih&ni  and  Pindarwa  are  the  principal  villages.  *  The  Qovemment 
revenue  is  Ks.  40,861.  The  population  amounts  to  36,979,  and  the 
number  of  houses  is  6,607.  There  are  12  schools  within  the  pargana ;  the 
town  of  Pih&ni  has  post  and  registry  offices,  and  a  police  station. 

Fonaerly  Pih&ni  was  not  a  pargana,  but  was  merely  known  by  the 
name  of  "  J&gir  of  Sadat"  Since  the  Sayyads  of  Pihdni  lost  their  jdgirs, 
the  land  revenue  of  Pihfini  itself  was  collected  along  with  that  of  pargana 
Pindarwa.  In  the  time  of  Hakim  Mehndi,  Chakladar  of  Muhamdi 
(1819-1820),  some  of  the  villages  of  Pindarwa  pargana  were  amalgamated 
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witli  Pih&ni ;  ednee  tibeu  Pih&ii  was  selected  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
ziladar,  and  coasequently  Pih&ni  was  converted  into  a  pargana.  Some  100 
years  ago  a  combat  took  ^ace  at  village  Zaaub*  between  the  Bayyads  of 
rih&ni  and  the  Gkurs.  The  zamindars  of  Pih&ni  are  of  various  castefr*- 
Rajputs,  Brahmans,  K^yaths,  and  Muhammadans. 

PIRN  AGAR  Pwrgana* — TaihM  Sitapue — District  Sitapus.— Pargana 
Pimagar  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  pargana  Bisw&n,  on 
the  north-west  by  pargana  Khairabad,  on  the  west  by  pargana  Machh- 
rehta,  on  the  east  by  pargana  B&ri,  and  on  the  south  by  pargana  Qund- 
lamau.  It  is  separated  from  Machhrehta  and  Qundlamau  by  the  river 
Sar&yan  and  from  Khairabad  by  the  Gon,  which  flows  into  the  Sar&yaa 
at  the  town  of  Pima^r,  the  Sardyan  flowing  into  the  Qumti  at  Hindaura 
Gh4t. 

The  Sar&yan  is  a  very  winding  river,  and  the  lands  on  either  side  of  it 
are  high  and  barren  and  cut  up  by  ravines.  The  jungle  here  is  consider- 
able; there  is  a  deal  of  us&r  kuid ;  water  is  found,  wnere  found  at  all,  at 
a  gpreat  depth,  49  feet  from  the  surface ;  wells  cannot  be  dug  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ravines. 

But  in  the  centre  of  the  district  the  character  of  the  soil  is  quite 
different;  there  wells  are  dug  with  ease.  The  productive  powers  of  the 
soil  are  good ;  the  laud  is  level.    There  are  no  hills  or  for^sta 

The  pargana  is  a  small  one  being  only  44  square  mil^  in  extent^  of 
which  28  are  cultivated.     The  detail  is  as  follows : — 

Acres    17,770    onltiTated. 
,1         4,28i    coltnrable. 

y,       S  1,994    utessed. 
ly  15    rent-free. 

„         6,947    barren. 


5,9«2 

Total    „       97,956 

The  population  numbers  15,295,  and  is  distributed  thus  : — 

Hindus  agricQltnral  •••    8.841    Miualmans  agricnltoral         «•     S70 

„       non-^gricaltnral    ...    6,379  ^        non-agrioidtnzal  »•     70S 

14^290  1,075 

These  live  in  2,935  houses,  each  of  which  thus  is  occupied  by  6*2  indivi- 
duals. The  Musalmans  are  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population ;  and  to 
each  head  of  the  entire  agricultural  population  there  are  1*9  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  and  2*4  of  m&lguz4ri. 

This  proportion  agrees  with  what  obtains  in  parranas  Khairabad  and 
Bitapur.    The  incidence  of  the  revised  jama  is  as  follows  : — 

On  cnltiyated  area      •••18    8  per  acre* 
On  m&lguari  •••    0  15    4    «,      ,, 

On  total  area  .••    0  19    I    ,,      „ 


*  By  Mr.  M.  L.  Fextari  B.A.|  C.8.,  Assistant  CommissieDer* 
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The  fnmdjmk  easies  of  4he  Hindaa  aire — ^Brahmans  2^74,  Bajputa  1,139^ 
Ahirs  1,422,  P&ds  2,034,  Ohamira  2334 

• 

Tike  pareaBtt  coutabifl  64  demarcated  vUla^^,  which  are  thus  distribut- 
ed,— 15  tiduqdari,  39  zemmdan»  Baia  Chhattris  own  48,.  Brahmans  9^ 
K&jaths  own  2,  MusalmaiiB  own  1;  these  Musalinaiia  being  descendants  of  s 
oonTerted  Bajput,  a  Puxfria  or  ancient  Bais,  to  distinguish  the  caste 
fimn  the  moctem  Tilokchandi  Bab,  who  now  possesa  the  greater  pait  of 
the  paigana. 

These  villages  are  all  small,  none  of  them  having  a  population  exceed- 
ing 1,000.  Pimagar  itself  boasts  of  but  7904  There  is  not  a  single 
masonry  house  in  the  pargana,  the  people  having  a.  superstition  against 
oatng  burnt  bricks  or  tiles  for  th^  residences*^  This  superstition  is  not 
peculiar  to  Pimagar,  but  exists  in  many  other  parts  of  the  district  {vide 
Towns  8eota  and  Tarribaur). 

The  fairs  are  six  in  number  as  follows : — 


Name  oif  fair. 

Village. 

Date. 

ATenige 
afttendanoe. 

Banafbat                          ••• 
Ha«f]&Pir  ka                  ^ 
Mahofthe  Him 

mneida  Df  h 

Satki                            ^ 
Dhannk  Jagg                 ••• 

Jair&mpur                   ••• 

Bh&npar 

Mabothepor  near  Saidi- 

pur. 
Iluhammadpnr       aliaa 

Mahothepnr. 
Phulpur                      •»• 
Bhitauli                      ••• 

Aghan           ••, 
Jeth              M. 
Chail 

Jetb 

E&rtik 
Aghan           ••• 

1 

12,000 

SOO 

8,000 

5,000 

1.000 
3,000 

and  at  these  a  good  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  dealers  in  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  Jairampur  &ir  was  founded  by  Bansfbat,  a  follower  of  the  great  B&m 
Chandar,  in  honour  of  whose  espousals  with  Sita  the  mela  is  held» 

The  fair  called  Hatila  Pu>>ka-mela  is  a  Musabnan  festival,  and  comme* 
moratea  the  death  of  Hatfla  Pfr,  a  martyr  to  Isl&m,  who  fell  fighting 
for  his  faith,  in  the  ranks  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Masadd  of  Ghazni,  the 
Sayyad  Sal&r,  who  invaded  Oudh,  and  whose  tomb  is  at  Bahraich. 

The  Mahothepur  fair  is  a  local  Bais  festival,  held  in  honour  of  Queen 
Mahothe,  an  ancient  princess  of  that  clan,  whose  life  was  pure  and  noble, 
and  who  on  her  consort^s  death  became  a  sati. 

The  Bhitauli  feast  is  to  oommemorate  the  breaking  of  the  bow*(dhanuk), 
by  R4ma  before  his  marriage  with  Sita. 

Husenia  Dlh  is  an  unimportant  local  gathering  requiring  no  particulieur 
notice. 

Besides  the  metalled  road  between  Lucknow  and  Sitapur  which  dividea 
the  pargana,  thssse  are  na  othei:  roadd  in  iff,  and  tiie  only  water  communi- 
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cation  is  afforded  by  the  Sar&yan,  which  bears  country  boats  down  to  the 
Gumti  at  Hindaura  Oh&t,  and  thence  to  Lucknow. 

The  only  sar&e  in  the  whole  pargana  is  at  Eamilpnr.  There  are  five 
shiwflas  or  Hindu  temples^  the  most  fiunous  being  that  in  honour  of 
D'iidh  Ndth  in  Fimagar.  This  town  also  possesses  a  mosque  built 
by  a  Hindu,  Rae  Oansdr  D&b  ;  masonry  tanks  are  unknown  throughout 
the  nargana,  and  the  masonry  wells,  which  are  only  15  in  number,  are  not 
used  for  irrigation,  but  for  domestic  purposes.  The  absence  of  all  which 
things  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mipecuniosity  of  the  zamindars. 

The  only  public  (Oovemment)  structures  in  the  pargana  are  the  metal- 
led road  and  caravan-serai  already  mentioned,  a  masonry  bridge  at  Pfmagar 
over  the  Sar&yao,  and  an  Engineer's  bungalow  on  the  high  road  at  D&6d- 
pur,  close  to  Pimagar. 

The  pargana  is  not  at  all  historically  famous;  no  great  heroes  lived  here; 
no  great  battles  were  fought ;  no  Hindu  hero  or  Delhi  Biddi&h  or  Ludc- 
now  Nawab  ever  tarried  in  it  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  in  exile, 
as  has  happened  in  some  of  the  other  parganas.  In  fact^  its  histoiy  may 
be  given  m  a  few  words,  and  runs  thus : — 

In  the  beginning,  the  country,  now  known  as  the  pargana,  was  held  by 
Bais  Chhattris,  not  by  Tilokchandi  Bais,  whose  origin  dates  from  only 
400  years  back,  but  by  ancient  Bais,  and  was  part  of  their  dominions,  which 
went  under  the  name  of  Chap&ngarh.  They  gradually  became  extinct, 
and  were  succeeded  by  Kacheras  and  CHi^ars,  and  Jdta  also,  according  to 
the  q&nfingos,  who  held  sway  under  king  Akbar's  time,  or  300  years  ago, 
when  Bhikhamdeo,  a  Tilokchandi  Bais,  and  Thdn  Singh,  were  granted 
the  lands  by  that  monarch,  as  a  reward  for  having  saved  the  life  of  the 
B&ni  of  Baundi  (in  Bahraich),  who  on  her  way  to  bathe  in  the  sacred 
water  of  Fr&g  (the  modem  Allahabad)  had  been  seized  by  certain  Moslem 
ravishers.  So  Tilok  Chand  Bais  got  the  lands,  which  had  just  then  been 
formed  into  a  pargana  by  Todar  Mai,  and  their  descendants  hold  the 
greater  part  or  nine-tenths  of  it  to  the  present  day ;  one  village  only  out 
of  the  64  is  held  by  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Bais,  and  he  is  a  Musal* 
man,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  pargana  was  known  at  first  as  Bahrimau, which  name  it  retained  until 
Jah&Qgir's  reign,  when  it  was  changed  to  Pimagar,  from  the  name  of  the 
town.  The  founder  of  this  latter  was  R&e  .Oansiir  D&s,  the  Diw&n  of 
P£r  Muhammad,  then  Subahdar  of  Oudh,  and  he  named  it  after  his  master, 
and  built  the  mosque  abovementioned  to  calm  the  indignation  which  the 
subahdar  felt  on  beins;  informed  that  in  the  town  founded  in  his  honour 
a  Hindu  temple  had  been  erected. 

'  The  place  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  older  epics  or  histories  of 
India,  and  the  only  remains  of  antiqiuty  to  be  met  with  are  9  of  those 
nameless  barrows,  called  by  the  country  folk  dihs.  These  are  mounds  of 
earth  varying  in  area  from  20  to  60  acres,  and  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  by  from  20  to  100  feet.    They  are  covered  with  the  remaina 
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ot  broken  tiles  and  bricks,  and  are  apparently  the  sites  <{  ojd  towns  or 
strongholds,  built  before  the  memory  of  man.  The  villages  can  tell  nothing 
of  their  origin.  At  Unasia  (see  pargana  Khairabad),  at  Manwan  vide 
town  history),  at  R&mkot,  at  Harg&m,  &c.,  the  dih  is  connected  with 
the  name  of  some  mythical  or  historical  character.  They  are  met  with 
all  over  the  province  of  Oudh,  and  they  bear  evidence  that  the  people 
who  erected  them  had  advanced  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country.  It  is  strange  that  up  to  the 
present  time  nothingin  the  way  of  inscriptions  has  been  discovered  in 
aay  of  these  dih&  They  were  probably,  as  stated  above,  strongholds ; 
they  were  certainly  not  tombs,  so  that  perhaps  they  should  not  have  been 
called  above  nameless  barrows. 

PITXRI — Pargana  Sikandakpur— raAstt  JJsAO— District  Unao.— A 
village  about  tour  miles  north-west  of  the  sadr  station.  No  river  flows 
near  it,  or  road  passes  through  it.  It  is  an  old  village  dating  from  the  time 
of  R^a  XJnwant  Singh,  the  reputed  founder  of  Unao.  Kunwar  Singh,  the 
grandfather  of  Qajr&j  Singh,  the  present  lambardar,  was  a  man  of  local 
celebrity.  The  people  are  mostly  Hindus.  The  average  annual  sales  at 
bazar  amount  to  Rs.  8,000.    The  population  is  3,589,  as  follows : — 
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PUKHRA — Pa/rgana  Haidaboakh— jToAatZ  Haidargarh — District  Bara 
Banex — This  village  is  situated  on  the  Rae  Bareli  and  Haidargarh 
road,  five  miles  east  of  the  Gumti  The  country  around  is  fairly  wooded 
and  fertile.  The  population  is  3,383,  of  whom  1,005  are  Brahmans. 
There  is  a  very  fine  temple  in  honour  of  Mah&deo,  and  a  tank,  with 
masonry  bathing  ghats,  erected  by  Beni  Dube,  late  Suba  in  a  native  state, 
at  a  cost  of  Rs.  89,000.  This  temple  is  much  larger  than  the  ordinary 
ones.  There  is  also  a  Th4kurdwfira,  but  nothing  else  of  note  in  the  town. 
This  place  is  the  headquarters  of  the  estate  of  Pukhra  Ans&ri  of  the 
chief  Amethia  Chhattris,  one  of  which  clan  R&ja  Sahajr&m  Bakhsh  was 
a  notorious  insurgent  in  the  nawftbi. 

PURWA  Pargama—TahaU  TxmwA.— District  Unao.— This  pargana  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Gorinda  Parsandan,  on  the  east  by  Maurilnw&n, 
on  the  south  by  Panhan,  P&tan,  and  Magr&yar,  and  on  the  west  by  Harha. 
Its  area  is  111  square  niiles  or  71,032  acres,  comprising  123  villages.  It 
is  twelve  miles  long  by  ten  broad.  The  soil  is  chiefly  loam  and  clay,  and 
the  principal  crops  are  wheat,  b&jra,  and  sugarcane.  The  Lon  river  winds 
its  way  through  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  this  pargana  during  the  rainy 
and  cold  seasons,  but  dries  up  in  the  hot  weather.  Water  is  found  at 
from  52  in  the  south  to  15  feet  in  the  east     There  are  six  baz&rs. 
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TheOavernmentTeTettue  is  Rs.  84,367,  and  theasBessment  feJls  at  Re.  1-3-0 
per  acre.    The  tenure  is  as  follows . — 

Tftlnqdarl  .«•  •••  .••  •«•  ...     15,980  acrei 

Zamindari ..«  ..•  ...  •••  •••    89,640    „ 

Pattidftri   •••  !••  •••  •••  •••    ltt|41l    91 

The  population  amounts  to  64,758.  There  is  an  old  temple  in  Purwa 
to  Billeswar  Mah4deo. 

The  pargana  was  formed  in  Akhar's  time ;  for  a  history  of  the  name  see 
town  artida  This  was  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  Bais  dominions. 
It  was  ruled  by  Achal  Singh,  thus  referred  to  by  Elliot : — 

**  There  is  nothing  to  notice  in  the  histoi^  of  the  family  till  we  come  to 
Oogursen.  His  younger  son,  Dhara,  was  m  the  service  of  R&ja  Achul 
Singh  of  Poorwah,  and  was  the  chief  of  his  armed  retainers.  His  valour  is 
conspicuously  mentioned  in  the  ballad  which  details  the  fight  between  Achul 
andDewanbux,  who  headed  the  houses  of  the  combined  families  of  Symbussie 
and  Nvhesta.  In  that  fight  a  pair  of  kettle-drums  were  taken  from 
Dewanbux  and  were  kept  by  the  head  of  Achul's  family  at  Doonea  Khera. 
The  disgrace  was  keenly  felt  by  the  other  party,  and  quite  lately  Raixa 
Rughonath  Singh  sent  to  Rao  Rambux  to  offer  terms  on  which  he  might 
get  the  drums  back,  a  message  to  which  the  Bae  politely  answered  that 
he  would  be  most  happy  if  Rughonath  could  recover  them  in  the  same 
way  in  which  Achul  Singh  had  taken  them.  Oogursen  stood  security  for 
a  friend  who  defaulted,  and  he  was  unable  to  pay  up  the  default.  Achul 
Singh,  unmindful  of  the  services  of  his  son,  seized  and  bound  him,  and 
had  one  of  his  sons,  named  Dheer  Singh,  murdered  before  his  eyes.  Next 
morning  Oogursen  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  well>  and  it  was 
darkly  whispered  that  it  was  not  grief  or  despair  which  brought  him  to 
that  end.  Dhara  at  once  threw  up  the  r&ja's  service,  and  took  to  plunder- 
ing his  estates,  and  lived  the  life  of  an  outlaw.  In  order  to  keep  him  in 
check,  the  tahsil  and  fort  were  removed  from  Asoha  to  Eantha,  and  the 
forces  allotted  to  the  pargana  were  stationed  in  that  town.  In  1184 
fvsU  Achul  Singh  was  succeeded  in  the  Nizamut  by  Bhowani  Singh, 
and  soon  after  took  poison  and  died,  on  which  Dhara  Singh  came  biMsk 
to  his  home,  and  became  a  peaceable  subject  again*"  (pp.  48-49,  "^  Elliot's 
Chronicles  of  Oonao.'') 

PURWA— Pargwma  Pubwa— TaA«a  TxrRWA—Di8triet  Unao.— The  town 
of  Purwa  lies  in  latitude  26''32'  north,  longitude  80''52'  east,  and  is 
situated  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Unao.  There  is  a  lake  called  Basha 
close  to  this  town  on  the  north.  Four  unmetalled  roads  lead  to  it — one 
from  Unao  to  Rae  Bareli,  another  from  Purwa  to  Cawnpore,  a  third  from 
Purwa  to  Lucknow,  and  a  fourth  from  Purwa  to  Bih&r,  Baksar,  and  Rae 
BarelL  The  town  is  locally  noted  for  good  shoe-makers.  Two  bazdrs  are 
held  weekly,  attended  by  about  1,000  visitors.  There  are  three  large  fairs 
here  during  the  year.  Two  are  held  in  honour  of  Sri  Billeswar  Ifah&deo, 
about  one  mile  east  of  the  town,  one  on  the  day  of  Shiur&ttri,  and  the  other 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  days  of  Aghan,  about  November ;  each  of  these  £EdrB  is 
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attended  by  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  people.  The  annual  amount 
of  sales  at  these  fairs  and  the  bazars  is  about  Ks.  31,000.  The  population 
amounts  to  10,880,  the  Hindus  number  8,355,  and  Moslems  2,525,  of  the 
Hindus,  Brahmans  (2,267),  Banidns  (2,000),  and  Kdyaths  (1,000)  predomin- 
ate. There  is  a  tahsil,  a  th&na,  and  a  school  where  more  than  a  hundred 
boys  are  taught  Purwa  was  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  chakladar 
of  the  Harha  Purwa,  chakla  or  coUectorate  of  the  nawabi.  At  annexation 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  district  were  at  Purwa.  A  tahsildar  only 
resides  there  now. 

The  town  is  said  to  ha^re  been  founded  about  500  years  ago.  Primarily 
one  R&ja  Newan,  a  Raghubansi  resident  of  Ajodhya,  came  and  settled  at  a 
place  four  miles  west  of  this  town,  which  is  qow  known  as  New&yan. 
After  some  time  the  river  Lon  washed  that  village  away.  R&ja  Ranbir 
Singh,  a  descendant  of  the  abovenamed  r&ja,  who  ruled  Newdyan  at  that 
time  laid  the  foundation  of  this  town,  which  stands  on  the  land  of  the 
villages  Bhawlmipur,  Sokipur,  and  Ealifinpur.  It  was  then  called  Banbfr- 
pur.  Now  the  word  **  Ranjit"  is  put  (erroneously)  instead  of  Ranbir,  and 
tile  town  is  called  "  Ranjitpirwa"  or  "  Purwa." 

Btia  Achal  Singh  Bais,  a  resident  and  taluqdar  of  Daundia  Ehera,  was 
chakladar,  as  also  the  liege  lord  of  the  town  of  Purwa,  and  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  this  place  from  1123  fafili  (A.D.  1716)  to  1 183  faali  (A.D.  1776). 
The  other  Th&kurs  of  Baiswara  and  of  the  Bais  tribe,  who  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  rule  of  the  chakladar,  waged  war  against  Achal  Singh,  in 
which  they  were  totally  defeated.  R&ja  Achal  Singh  then  had  a  garden 
laid  oat  on  the  very  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought  which  is  still  there. 
R&ja  Achal  Singh,  K&ja  Sital  P^ursh^d,  Tirbedi,  ^azim,  and  Fateh  Ali,  a 
favourite  slave  of  Alm&  Ali,  Ehw&ja  Sar&,  have  been  remarkable  persons  in 
the  histoiy  of  this  town.  Rdja  Achal  Singh  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  Achalganj  in  the  pargana  Harha,  district  Unao,  Achal  Khera,  &c.,  in 
pargana  and  tahsil  Purwa,  as  also  of  the  following  villages  in  this  district, — 
Purwa,  UnchgAon,  Naigaon,  Banthar,  Jhalotor. 

R&ja  Sital  Parsh&d  founded  Sitalganj  in  this  place,  embellishing  it  with 
a  temple  and  a  tank.  Another  place  of  this  name  was  founded  by  the 
same  nfisim  in  Rasulabad. 

Fateh  Ali  was  the  founder  of  Fatehganj  which  lies  near  Purwa,  and  he 
planted  the  road  from  Purwa  to  Basba,  and  from  Jalalabad  to  the 
entrance  gate  of  the  city  of  Lucknow,  with  trees  forthe  convenienceand  com- 
fort of  travellers.  He  also  had  laid  out  and  planted  a  garden,  with  a  masonry 
tank,  in  the  city  of  Lucknow.  Buildings  of  former  times  now  remaining  are 
the  temple  of  loilleswar  Mah&deo  and  the  tomb  of  one  Mina  S&hib — both 
regarded  as  sacred  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  respectively;  a  shrine 
of  Ni&mat  Shah,  and  a  burial-place  of  one  Hira  Shah,  both  famous  hermits, 
are  also  worthy  of  note  here. 

QTJTXJBNAGAR*— Paigrana  JdismKU— Tahsil  I/Lisrikk— District  Sita- 
PUR. — ^Is  18  miles  west  from  Sitapur  on  the  high  road  to  Hardoi. 


*  By  Mr.  M.  U  Verrnr,  C.8.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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Three  miles  to  the  south-west  runs  the  Qumti,  which  is  navigable  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  within  two  miles  to  the  north-west  runs  a  small 
stream  called  the  ELathna  which  is  not  navigable. 

The  population  numbers  2,256  of  all  castes ;  at  the  school  attend  70 
boys ;  the  bazar  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  but  the  sales  are  incon- 
siderable, not  exceeding  Rs.  5,000  in  the  year.  The  climate  is  good.  The 
only  masonry  house  in  the  place  is  the  residence  of  the  taluqdar,  and  is 
buUt  on  some  rising  ground,  the  site  of  an  old  dih  called  '*  Kunj  Bih^- 
pur "  which  had  been  owned  bv  a  community  of  faqirs.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  an  ancient  Hindu  well  called  "  Bifiwa  Mitia,"  and  the  remains 
of  what  once  is  said  to  have  been  a  masonry  tank  called  "  Jambu  Dip." 
There  are  421  mud-built  houses. 

Hard  by  in  Deog&on  is  a  mud  tank,  which  is  visited  in  phfigun  by  the 
Nimkhar  pUgrims  when  going  on  their  ''  paikanna." 

The  taluqdar  of  Qutubnagar  belones  to  the  same  family  as  the  taluqdar 
of  Aurangabad,  both  being  descended  from  that  Bah&iur  Beg  who  200. 
years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  Xlamgir,  got  a  jAgir  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

Another  account  has  it  that  it  was  in  Shah  Jah&n's  reign  the  present 
taluqdar's  ancestor,  Mirza  Muhammad  At&,  acquired  the  property. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  sort  in  Qutubnagar,  and  the  place  is 
altogether  devoid  of  any  interest,  historical  or  otherwise. 

RAE  BARELI  DIVISION.— Rde  Bareli  is  a  division  of  British  territory 
in  Oudh  comprising  three  districts,  whose  names,  areas,  and  population 
are  given  in  the  accompanying  table : — 

Area  and  population. 
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•  The  areas  in  tho  alx>Te  statemant  are  obtained  from  aattlemeot  retoroa    The  popula- 
tion from  tbe  censua  report. 
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RAE  BABEU  DI8TBZ0T  ABTIOLE. 


ABSTRACT    OF    CHAPTERS. 


L— Physical  featubis.    II.— Agriculture  and  commerce.   IIL — The 
PEOPLE.    IV. — Administration.    V. — ^History. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NATURAL  FEATURES. 


General  'deseription — Change  of  territory^Soperflcial  configaratioiH-Gaieral  aapeet^ 
Rircri— Natnzal  producte— Wild  cattle^Paona—Rainlall— Medical  aspectt^Faira. 

General  description. — The  district  of  Rae  Bareli  has  undergone  many 
alterations  of  boundaries  and  extent.  At  present  it  lies  between  25''49' 
and  26''35'  north  latitude,  and  80'*45'  and  81^40'  east  longitude.  Its 
area  is  1,739*  square  miles,  and  its  population  989,008.f  It  now  consists 
of  four  tahsils — Rae  Bareli,  Digbijaiganj,  Lalganj,  and  Salon.  These  are 
subdivided  into  the  following  parganas : — 


Bae  Bareli. 

DalnMUL 

Sareni. 

Khfron. 

Salon. 

Panhidepar.  |    Hardci. 

Bokha  Jiis. 


Inhanna. 
Simrauta. 
Mohan  ganj, 
Eumhrftw&n. 
Bachhr&w&n. 


Boundaries. — The  present  district  has  no  natural  boundaries  except 
the  Ganges  to  the  south-west  and  south ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  tah- 
sil  6ih4r  (Kunda)  of  Partabgarh,  on  the  north-east  by  Bara  Banki,  on  the 
north-west  by  Lucknow  district,  and  on  the  west  by  Unao.  The  general 
shape  of  the  country  is  a  rough  truncated  ovoid,  with  its  base  to  the  south-west 
on  the  Ganges,  and  itsextremityreaching  to  within  seven  miles  of  the  Gumti. 
This  segment  of  the  Qangetic  plain  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions by  the  river  Sai.  It  is  flat,  with  no  mountains;  its  elevation  varies 
from  about  395  feet  Above  the  sea  on  the  north-west  to  285  the  level  of  the 
Ganges  when  it  leaves  the  district.  The  slope  is  good  therefore ;  it  is  from 
north-west  to  south-east ;  and  all  the  rivers  take  that  course.  Particular 
points  are  recorded  in  the  revenue  survey  map  as  attaining  a  higher 
elevation,  but  these  are  on  artificial  elevations  selected  or  erected  by  the 
surveyors  themselves.  Such  are  the  present  territorial  limits  of  the  Bae 
Bareli  district. 


*  By  Settlement  Retains,  1,747  square  miles. 

t  "^^i*  iB  the  total  of  the  pargana  popalation  as  giyen  In  the  census  report,  and  it  dliEen 
somewhat  from  later  calculations  which  make  the  population  of  the  dUtriot  988,719. 
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Change  of  territory, — But  the  administrative  arrangement  has  only  been 
arrived  at  after  several  steps.  There  were  at  first  four  tahsils — Bihiur,  Dal- 
mau,  Bareli,  and  Haidar^arh.  These  were  reduced  to  three— Bih&r,  Bareli, 
and  Haidargarh.  Then  the  Bih&r  tahsil  containing  seven  parganas — Daun- 
dia  Ehera,  Gh&tampur,  Bhagwantnagar,  Bih&r,  Panhan,  P&t^,  and  Magr£<- 
yar — ^was  transferred  to  the  Unao  district;  Haidargarh  at  the  extreme  north 
was  placed  in  Bara  Banki ;  while  Simrauta,  Mohanganj,  Inhauna^  Rokha 
Jdis  have  been  transferred  to  Bae  Bareli  from  Sultanpur ;  Salon  and  Far« 
shfidepur  from  Partabgarh. 

The  area,  population,  and  administrative  divisions  of  the  district  are 
given  in  Chapter  III.  Those  of  the  old  district  were  as  follows : — ^Area  1,350 
square  miles,  number  of  villages  1,482,  population  782,874. 

Bae  Bareli  has  been  more  changed  by  there-distribution  of  1869  thaa 
any  other  district  In  fact,  it  received  so  to  speak  a  fresh  tahsil  to  the  south- 
east :  its  parganas  were  transferred  to  Unao  and  Bara  Banki ;  and  it  was 
compensated  by  additions  from  Partabgarh  and  Sultanpur  to  the  east. 
Still  the  map  of  the  old  district  remains  incorporated,  and  forms  the  chief 
portion  of  the  new.  The  former  is  thus  described  by  the  settlement  oflScer. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  north-east  extremity  towards  the  Gumti, 
the  shank  of  the  shoulder  of  mutton  afterwards  mentioned,  has  been  cut 
oi¥  and  transferred  to  Bara  Banki. 

Superficial  corifigwration, — The  district  of  Bae  Bareli  may  be  said  to 
resemble  in  shape  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  the  shank  broken  and  beut 
backwards.  The  shank  forms  the  tahsil  of  Haidaigarh;  the  remainder  forms 
the  three  tahsils,  which  last  year  from  motives  of  economy  were  doubled 
up  into  two. 

The  river  Ganges  forms  the  south-west  boundary  of  the  district.  On 
the  north-east,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Haidargarh  tahsil,  the  Qumti  is  the 
boundary.  Between  them  the  Sai  runs  through  the  very  centre  of  the 
district,  and  between  the  Sai  and  the  Ganges,  the  Loni  n&la  coming  out 
of  the  Unao  district,  and  running  generally  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  falls  into  the  Ganges  near  Dalmau.  About  midway  between  the 
rivers  is  a  kind  of  elevated  hollow  in  which  there  is  a  string  of  jhfls  which 
on  the  map  follow  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  are  a  striking  feature  of 
the  country.  From  these  jhfls  lateral  n&Ias  lead  into  the  rivers,  and  cany 
off  the  superfluous  water.  This  conformation  is  to  be  fotmd  between  the 
Gumti  and  the  Sai,  the  Sai  and  the  Loni,  and  the  Sai  and  the  Ganges^ 
after  the  confluence  of  the  Loni  with  the  Ganges,  while  it  also  is  to  be  found 
in  a  limited  degree  between  the  Loni  and  the  Ganges.  But  the  high 
bank  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Loni  approach  so  near  to  each  other  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  district,  that  tne  space  left  for  the  jhils  is  very 
small,  and  they  become  almost  nothing. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  country  topographically  lie  in  belts  or 
zones.  Beginning  with  the  Ganges,  we  have  the  villages  on  the  high  bank 
of  the  river  much  broken  and  sandy,  with  the  water  a  good  distance  from 
the  surface.     Those  villages  are  generally  among  the  poorest  in  the 
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'district.  Within  this  belt  lies  a  strip  of  villages,  which,  taken  all  in  all,  are 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  district,  as  they  are  wholly  cultivated,  and  are 
irrigated  nearly  altogether  from  wells,  though  they  get  assistance  from 
small  ponds.  Within  these  again  come  the  villages  among  the  large  jhils, 
showing  many  of  them  the  finest  land  of  all,  but  intermixed  with  large 
waste  tracts,  of  which  it  is  some  times  very  hard  to  say  whether  they  are 
barren  or  culturable.  These  villages  are  irrigated  mainly  from  the  jhils, 
whence  the  water  is  thrown  up  upon  the  fields  by  manuiJ  labour.  Pro- 
ceeding still  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  we  come  ai?ain  to  the  belt  of 
fiiTvl,^  iiTigated  from  wells,  and  farther  on  to  theSy,  poorer,  and 
broken  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Sai,  where  irrigation  is  less  resorted 
to.  The  like  description  will  suffice  for  the  surface  of  the  coimtry,  still 
pursuing  a  north-east  line,  up  to  the  GumtL 

(hnsTol  aspect — ^The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  undulating  in  a 
slight  degree,  which,  as  the  country  is  beautifully  wooded,  chiefly  with 
mango  and  mahua  groves,  gives  it  a  variety  which  is  not  often  to  be 
observed  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  remark- 
able, and  the  cultivation  being  of  a  high  class,  the  beauty  of  the  country  is 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  part  of  the  real  plain  of  Hindustan.  Scattered 
here  and  there,  all  over  the  district  and  more  specially  towards  the 
Ganges,  are  noble  trees,  generally  bargad  or  pipal.  Trees  are  not  how- 
ever grown  for  timber.  The  babtil  is  not  plentiful,  and  the  bamboo  is 
very  scarce,  while  ttie  shisham  and  the  t^n,  both  of  which  thrive  well,  and 
would  be  a  certain  revenue  from  the  lands  which  are  too  broken  for  culti- 
vation, are  not  to  be  found  in  the  district,  save  where  planted  as  oma* 
mental  trees  since  our  occupation  of  the  country. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Rae  Bareli  district  conveys  the 
impression  of  its  being  a  highly  favoured  and  richly  productive  tract 
of  country,  and  as  a  rule  the  crops,  where  there  has  been  careful 
cultivation,  are  heavy  and  probably  up  to  the  average  of  production 
in  the  province,  but  the  absence  in  any  quantity  of  the  heavy  blacky 
loamy,  bog-like  soil,  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Oudh,  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  district.  Not  that 
this  want  affects  the  general  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  reason 
18  obvious,  the  agricultural  implements  in  local  use  are  few  in  number^ 
light,  quickly  worn  out,  and  easily  broken,  the  lighter  therefore  the  mate* 
rial  to  be  worked  upon,  the  less  is  the  expenditure  ]  nor  are  the  returns 
less  in  light  than  on  heavy  soils,  the  suceessfrd  cultivation  of  which 
requires  the  possession  of  capital  The  chief  growth  on  the  heavy  day 
sous  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Oudh  is  of  rice  which  is  first  sown  thickly 
in  small  beds,  and  after  it  has  attained  a  height  of  about  a  foot,  the  tops 
of  the  plants  are  cut  off,  and  they  are  planted  out  in  fields  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  mud  walls  to  retain  the  water,  with  which  they  are  flooded 
soon  after  the  rains  commence  till  long  after  they  have  ceased,  but  efforts 
are  seldom  made  to  cultivate  these  lands  for  the  spring  crops ;  because 
the  clay  on  them,  after  a  short  es^sure  to  even  a  November  sun, 
becomes  as  hard  as  a  rock  and  as  ory  as  a  bone,  and  it  is  only  when 
thoroughly  saturated  with  water^  as  during  the  rainy  season,  that  they; 
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can  be  even  roughly  worked.  The  chief  advantages  of  clays  over  light 
soils  are  that  they  require  but  little  manure,  as  they  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  the  substances  required  by  plants,  and  tliat  they  retain  these 
substances  •  which  in  lighter  soils  would  be  washed  down  by  heavy  rain 
into  the  substratum;  and  the  disadvantages  of  light  soils  are  that  water 
washes  out  the  valuable  portions  of  manures  before  the  roots  of  plants 
have  had  time  to  take  them  up,  and  that  consequently  they  have  to  be 
frequently  manured. 

In  a  country  blessed,  as  this  portion  of  British  India  is  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  with  the  nearly  vertical  rays  of  an  almost 
tropical  sun,  and  still  raised  sufficiently  above  the  water  level  to 
escape  remaining  a  peqpetual  swamp,  the  advantages  above  described 
as  appertaining  to  clay  soils  are  nullified,  whilst  their  disadvantages  are 
intensified.  No  amount  of  clay  in  a  soil  will  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  irrigation,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  more  valuable 
kinds  of  crops  cannot  be  grown,  and  when  the  lightest  description  of 
Boil  becomes  fertile,  owing  to  the  water  level  over  the  whole  country 
remaining  for  some  months  high ;  on  the  other  hand,  light  soils  are  adapted 
to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  and  the  mode  of  agriculture  familiar  to 
the  people. 

The  rivers, — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ganges  and  the  Sai.  The 
Ganges  skirts  the  district  for  54  miles  separating  it  from  Fatehpur;  the 
Sai  runs  through  it  for  55  miles.  The  former  is  everywhere  navigable  for 
boats  of  1,200  maunds  or  40  tons ;  the  latter  is  navigated  during  the  rains 
only ;  it  is  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  dry  weather,  and  might  be  used  by 
barges.  The  banks  of  both  are  high  and  generally  precipitous,  and  the  level 
of  the  water  is  seventy  or  eighty  feet  below  the  surfiu^e  of  the  country. 
They  are  not  theriefore  of  much  value  for  irrigation  except  for  the  alluvial 
bottoms  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  bottoms  are  sandy. 
There  are  no  large  towns  on  their  banks,  and  no  centres  of  trade  or  com* 
merce.  Very  little  fishing  is  carried  on  except  in  the  jhils.  These 
rivers  both  flow  from  the  north-west  to  south-east  as  do  the  smaller 
streams  afterwards  mentioned.  The  Sai  is  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge  at 
Rae  Bareli,  erected  since  annexation  in  1864  by  the  taluqdar ;  the  ferries 
are  so  numerous  and  so  changeable  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  detail 
them  here.  The  extreme  flood  discharge  of  the  Sai  is  about  6,000  cubic 
feet  per  second ;  the  average  discharge  during  the  five  rainy  months  is 
about  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  ;  the  minimum  discharge  in  the  dry  wea- 
ther is  about  25  feet  per  second.  The  Loni  stream  issues  from  a  marsh 
known  as  the  Moti  jhil  in  the  Unao  district  entering  this  district  at  a 
village  named  Utwal,  pargana  Magr^yar,  and  leaving  it  at  village  Khajdr- 
g&on,  pargana  Dalmau,  where  it  falls  into  the  Ganges.  It  runs  a  course  of 
about  thirty  miles  in  this  district,  and  dries  up  in  the  hot  weather. 

Tha  Ourdhoi. — The  Qurdhoi  is  a  water-course  dry  in  the  hot  weather, 
and  fed  from  the  Ganges  during  the  rains. 

ThjR  Baaha, — The  Basha  is  also  a  water-course  dry  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther, but  a  rather  formidable  stream  during  heavy  rains.    It  enters  this 
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district  from  Unao  and  after  traversing  the  Eh  iron,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Bareli  parganas,  it  falls  into  the  Sai  river,  a  few:  miles  west  of  Bae  Bareli. 
It  is  apparently  to  the  discharge  of  water  from  this  stream  that  the  heavy 
floods  in  the  river  Sai  about  and  below  Bareli  are  attributable^ 

Miing  Tdl, — ^Isa  shallow  lake  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  a  village 
in  pargana  Simrauia  about  1,500  acres  in  extent,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
Its  margin  only  is  usually  cultivated,  but  when  its  contents  are  not 
exhausted  by  irrigation  (for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively  u^ed  by  the 
villages  in  its  proximity),  it  bears  a  crop  of  summer  rice.  The  piscary  is 
valuable.  It  is  famous  also  for  its  wild  fowl;  and  this  was  the  consi- 
deration, perhaps,  which  induced  Nasir-ud-din  Haidar  to  build  a  house 
upon  its  banks,  but  scandal,  with  its  busy  tongue,  asserts  that  some  fair 
Bosamond  was  the  game  of  which  he  came  in  quest.  The  village  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence,  and  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  Naslr- 
ud-din's  house  now  exist  to  show  that  it  formeny  enjoyed  that  honour. 

The  Naiya, — The  Naiya  is  also  a  water-course  dry  during  the  hot  wea- 
ther. It  enters  this  from  the  Lucknow  district,  and  flows  in  thiree  channels 
during  the  rains ;  two  streams  running*  into  the  Sultanpur  district,  and 
one  finding  its  way  into  the  river  Sai  near  village  Undobar. 

The  &wr. — ^A  water-course  dry  during  the  hot  weather,  named  the  Sur, 
brings  the  surplus  waters  of  a  tank,  in  the  Unao  district  into  the  river  Sai 
at  a  village  named  Bard^  during  the  rains. 

Drainage  amd  irrigatiotL — Besides  the  above  there  are  a  great  number 
of  marshes  and  water-courses,  which  are  all  dry  during  the  hot  weather, 
and  which  aU  contribute  towards  causing  floods  during  heavy  rainy  seasons. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  by  utilizing  the  natural  advantages  pre- 
sented by  these  escapes  and  reservoirs,  agreeably  to  some  sensible  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  drainage,  heavy  floods  might  be  avoided  throughout 
the  district  at  a  small  expense,  and  that  in  deficient  rainy  seasons  the 
water  now  wasted  might  be  economically  stored.  As  it  is,  the  people  never 
have  one-tenth  of  the  water  they  could  utilize  in  the  dry  weather,  and  in 
occasional  rainy  seasons  like  the  one  just  past  (1871  A.D.)  they  are  homeless 
and  houseless  wimderers  owing  to  heavy  floods.  Here  and  tnere  occasion- 
ally a  dam  is  to  be  seen  across  some  very  small  stream,  and  once  or  twice 
since  annexation  a  dam  has  been  made  across  the  river  Sai  by  private 
enterprise,  but  any  combined  or  general  efforts  in  this  direction  cannot 
be  expected  from  the  people. 

The  following  notes  on  the  natural  products  of  the  district  are  taken 
from  Major  Ouseley's  settlement  report : — 

Indigenous  products  of  the  district — ^Tun(Cedrela  toona),*  a  magnificent 
tree^  with  beautiful  foliage,  and  a  rather  fine-erained  wood,  which  takes  a 
very  good  polish.  The  furniture  made  of  it  is  much  esteemed.  The 
flowers  are  used  for  dyeing  a  yellow  colour  which  the  natives  say  is  fast. 


*  The  botanical  namei  have  been  taken  from  ShalceBpeai's  Hindustani  dictionar j. 
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Shisham  (Dalbei^a  sissoo),  a  magnificent  tree,  with  beautifiil  foliage, 
and  a  veiy  fine-grained  wood,  which  takes  a  very  good  dork  polish.  It  is 
rather  heavy  for  furniture,  but  is  used  extensively  in  gun  and  other 
carriage  manufacture. 

Dhdk  (Butea  frondosa),  a  tree  much  used  for  firewood,  and  with  the 
roots  the  natives  make  rope. 

Babil  (Acacia  arabica),  a  tree  of  fast  growth,  with  graceful  foliage,  and 
a  very  hard  wood,  universally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  countiy  carts, 
agricultural  implements,  tent  pegs,  and  mallets. 

Orazmg  grasses. — The  most  esteemed  species  bein^  "diib"  (Agiostis 
linearis).  It  does  not  bum  up  so  fast  as  other  kinds  in  the  hot 
weather. 

Tin  (Andropogon  muricatum),  a  grass  in  universal  use  for  thatching 
purposes,  the  reeds  being  made  into  brooms.  The  roots  of  it  supply  the 
'  khas,'  with  which  our  hot  weather  tatties  are  made.  It  grows  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  marshes,  and  is  generally  strictly  preserved,  as  it 
takes  time  to  spread.  Proprietors  are  averse  to  its  being  dug  up  for  the 
khas. 

Pdtiwaror  sarpat, — (Saccharum  munja,  saccharum  procerum,  saccha- 
rum  sara.)  With  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  made  "  sirki,"  a  kind  of 
mat  which  keeps  oif  ram.  The  upper  leaves  are  used  for  thatching. 
With  the  coarser  leaves  below  these  a  string  called  "  m6nj"  is  made,  and 
the  natives  use  the  stalks  or  strong  reeds  which  they- call  "sentha"  for 
the  groundwork  of  their  thatches. 

Kdsa  (Saccharum  spontaneum)  is  used  for  thatching  and  making  a 
kind  of  string  called  ^'b&n." 

Kus. — A  kind  of  grass  used  for  thatching,  and  of  which  blacksmiths 
make  charcoal  for  their  forges. 

Pasdhi. — A  kind  of  rice  which  grows  in  many  tanks  and  marshes. 

Lakh. — The  product*  of  an  insect  "  coccus  lacca,"  which  is  found  on  the 
branches  of  different  trees.  From  it  is  produced,  after  it  has  been  steeped 
in  water  to  carry  off  the  colouring  matter,  the  "  chapra,"  or  shell  lac  of  com- 
merce^ the  manufacture  of  which  is  carried  on  at  Cawnpore,  where  the 
colouring  matter  is  made  into  cakes  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  raw  produce 
is  sold  to  P&sis,  Ehatiks,  and  other  low  caste  tribes,  who  break  off  the  twigs 
on  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

In  this  state  it  is  known  as  "  stick  lac."  After  separating  the  deposit 
from  the  twigs,  when  it  is  known  as  seed  lac,  they  sell  it  to  Iminih&rs,  who 
make  it  into  '*  chfiris"  or  bangles. 

Silkworm. — Euswari.  The  cocoon  of  a  silkworm,  ''Phaloena  paphia," 
which  spins  on   the  beri,  a  kind  of  yellow  plum  tree.     The  thread  is  like 

•  Drury'i  VaeSxd  PUnta  ol  lodiay  Page  6. 
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veiy  fine  tasar  silk.  The  coooon  when  cut  spirally  into  a  thin  long  strip 
ifBA  used  during  the  native  rule  by  matchIock*men  to  fasten  the  bs^el  to 
the  stock  of  their  matchlocks,  and  was  esteemed  by  them  better  for  that 
purpose  than  iron.  The  thread  is  used  sometimes  now  for  the  end  of  the 
line  employed  in  fishing. 

Whether  certain  trees  are  mdigenaua  or  not — ^Exception  may  perhaps 
be  taken  to  the  tun  tree  being  enumerated  as  among  the  indigenous 
products  of  the  district.  It  is  very  seldom  seen^  and  is  never  cultivated 
as  the  mango,  the  mahua,  and  other  trees  are,  so  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  those  which  exist  were  self-sown.  It  never  attains  in  this  district 
the  same  size  or  height  which  it  reaches  in  the  forests  of  Oudh,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  shisham  tree ;  but  for  this  there  are  {Hrobably  very 
good  reasons  independent  of  the  prevalent  idea  that  forest  trees  will  not 
grow  outside  certain  tracts  of  country.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
these  trees  are  essentially  forest  trees,  and  it  would  be  well  worth 
fhe  while  of  Qovernment  to  have  plantations  of  them  made  on  true 
forest  principles,  to  see  whether,  when  grown  close  together  and  subse- 

auently  thinned,  they  would  not  attain  the  same  height  and  growth  as 
iieir  fellows  of  the  fore3t.  No  tree  will  attain  the  same  height  when 
grown  far  firom  other  trees  that  it  will  when  closely  surrounded,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  clearance  consecjuent  on  increasing 
population,  the  shisham  and  tun  trees  in  this  district  grew  gradually 
smaller  till  the  species  has  deteriorated  to  the  size  of  the  spedmens  now 
extant,  and  probably  in  a  few  years  if  left  to  themselves  they  will  become 
extinct.  The  same  reasoning  applies  most  probably  to  most  so  called 
forest  trees,  but  there  was  a  special  reason  for  the  extinction  of  the  s&l» 
^  Shorea  robusta,"  which  is  called  by  the  natives  the  **  sakhu"  tree.  S&l 
trees  are  to  be  found  to  the  south  of  the  Dudhi,  pargana  Singrauli,  south 
Mirzapur,  probably  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Benares,  but 
though  covering  vast  tracts  of  waste  land,  it  is  seldom  that  a  full-grown 
tree  can  be  found,  because  the  saplings  are  tapped  by  the  lessees  or  con- 
tractors before  they  are  eight  years  old  for  a  juice  which  is  then  called 
"  dh6p,"  and  for  which  they  get  a  ready  sale  in  the  bazars.  The  process 
kills  the  saplings  in  a  month  or  two  when  the  villagers  cut  down,  stack, 
and  just  before  the  rains,  set  fire  to  them  windward  of  a  patch  of  ground 
which  they  want  to  break  up ;  the  people  declaring  all  the  time  that 
although  the  seed  of  the  sal  tree  germinates  the  tree  cannot  attain 
to  any  age  or  size  in  those  parts.  Ifo  clearer  proof  could  be  produced 
that  it  is  the  increase  of  population  that  destroys  the  indigenous  pro- 
ducts of  districts,  and  that  it  is  not  the  climate,  nor  the  soil,  but  the 
destructive  element  in  man  that  disagrees  with  these  giants  of  the 
forest. 

The  seed  of  the  edl  tree  germinates  m  this  district. — B&bu  Ajit 
Singh,  a  taluqdar  in  the  Partabgarh  district,  and  other  Europeans  and 
natives,  have  made  efforts  to  raise  the  s&l  tree  by  seed  in  that  and  other 
districts,  but  till  this  year  hitherto  without  any  recorded  success ;  up  to 
the  time  of  Nasir-ud-din  Haidar  there  were  M  trees  near  Chir  Bagh  in 
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Lucknow,  and  some  ground  near  goes  by  the  name  of  S4khu-ka*Birii  to 
this  day.  There  are  now  in  this  station  over  one  hundred  young  {Sants 
raised  from  s&l  seed  sown  last  June.  Many  of  whioh  will  doubtless  attain 
to  maturity  if  not  forcibly  uprooted  or  villainouBly  tapped,  or  subjected  to 
some  other  destructive  treatment*  A  small  plantation  of  tun  and  shisham 
trees  was  made  at  Government  expense  m  this  district  in  the  rainy 
season  of  1868,  and  several  of  the  trees  had  attained  to  a  height  of 
over  twenty  feet  within  three  years,  and  the  general  resiUt  has  made  it 
evident  that  it  rests  with  us  to  show  why  vie  next  generation  should 
not  have  better  timber  growing  at  their  doors  than  we  get  now  from  the 
forest. 

Wild  caitle. — ^Herds  of  wild  cattle  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  pai^gana  of 
Daundia  Khera*  near  the  river  Ganges,  also  in  Salon  near  the  Sai.  They 
are  generally  very  poor  small  animals,  but  occasionally  a  fine  bull  is  to  be 
seen  among  them.  The  natives  catch  the  male  calves,  and  thev  grow  into 
tolerable  bullocks.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  domesticating  tne  cattle  if 
caught  young,  but  the  females  give  little,  almost  no  milk  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  rearing  their  oflfepring.  The  herds  devastate  the  crops  by 
night,  and  think  nothing  of  clearing  the  low  walls  and  small  ditches  by 
which  the  cultivators  endeavour  to  check  their  depredations. 

The  Jmma, — ^The  Ferm  natiMw  are  the  same  in  Rae  Bar^  as  in  other 
parts  of  Oudh,  but  black  buck  are  not  found,  except  a  very  few  near  Bachh- 
r&w&n ;  they  are  entirely  absent  from  the  southern  portions  of  the  district, 
although  they  have  recently  become  numerous  in  Fatehpur  across  the 
river  Ganges. 

Nil-gde  are  common  near  the  Ganges';  wolve^  are  occasioiially  met  with 
in  the  jungles.  There  are  no  tigers,  leopards,  spotted  deer,  gond  (swamp 
deer),  but  with  the  exception  of  the  above,  which  are  confined  to  the 
Himalayan  Tar&i  in  Oudh,  the  fauna  is  the  same  as  that  described  under 
KherL 

Climate  and  rain/alL — ^These  are  treated  under  their  medical  aspects  a 
little  further  on.  In  this  general  sketch  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
rainfall  has  averaged  37  inches  during  the  last  eleven  years.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  returns  of  the  tahsils. 

The  following  are  the  returns  for  1874  : — 


Kae  BareU 

••• 

— 

•»• 

•  •• 

••• 

87*7 

Salon 

••• 

••« 

••• 

•  t» 

••• 

47« 

Bigbijaiganj 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

S7S 

Ltlganj 

•m 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

«7T 

The  two  former  tahsils  both  adjoin  the  river  Sai,  the  other  two  lie  north 
and  south  of  them.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  central  tahsils  have  steadily 
exhibited  a  fair  rainfall,  and  the  other  two  a  scanty  one.  Any  rainfall  less 
than  35  inches  as  a  rule  results  in  very  inferior  crops. 


*  Now  in  Ihe  Unfto  district. 
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Tears. 

Inches. 

1865 

•«• 

••• 

••• 

570 

1866 

••• 

•*• 

••• 

X6-0 

1867 

••• 

••• 

••• 

60-3 

1668 

••• 

••• 

••• 

194 

1869 

■•• 

••• 

••• 

38-5 

1870 

••• 

••• 

••• 

49  4 

1871 

»•• 

••• 

•■t 

49-5 

187S 

••• 

•t« 

••• 

34*5 

1878 

••• 

••• 

••• 

410 

1874 

•M 

••• 

••• 

860 

1876 

ATerage  for  eleren  jeart 

0t« 
••• 

ss-0 

87'7 

The  rainfall  is  however  very  capricious^  and  caprice  is  the  ruin  of 
agriculture.  A  table  is  subjoined  showing  the  rainfalls  of  that  portion  of 
agricultural  years,  tiz.,  from  June  to  February  (during  which  alone 
rain  falls)  for  the  last  two  droughts,  those  of  1868  and  1873.  These  years, 
although  differing  much  in  the  amount  of  rainfall,  agree  in  that  the  rain 
was  deficient  in  the  critical  month  when  the  kharif  is  so¥ni,  viz.,  Jime  ; 
and  stopped  almost  entirely  during  the  five  months,  October,  November, 
December,  Januaiy,  February,  when  the  cold-weather  crops  are  springing 
up  and  ripening.  During  this  latter  period  in  1868  not  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
teHy  and  in  1873  only  one-third  of  an  inch.  But  in  1878,  there  was  a 
further  misfortune,  the  rains  did  not  commence  tillJuly  6th,  conseauently 
the  ploughs,  which  cannot  be  worked  till  the  ground  is  moistened,  were 
idle,  the  ground  was  not  broken  up,  and  much  of  the  land  was  left  uncul- 
tivated owing  to  the  pressure  and  hurry  at  last. 

If  &vourable,  the  rains  commence  about  June  5th ;  the  fall  in  that  month 
is  about  five  inches ;  about  nine  inches  fall  in  each  of  the  next  three  months; 
there  are  four  inches  in  October,  ending  about  October  16th,  and  two 
inches  in  January  or  February;  such  a  combination  has  not  occurred  since 
annexation. 

Bae  Bardi. 


1868. 

1873. 

TOTII.  BAIHTAIiL* 

Bainftn  from  Jone  Ist  to  October  Ist       .., 

26*66 

49*» 

Vcom  .October  Isfc  to  Beeember  8Ut, 

0*0 

0-0 

In  June                 •«.           •••           ... 

3*4 

0-0 

In  September       •••           •••           ••• 

in 

18-2 

In  October            •••           ...           ••• 

00 

00 

Date  of  rain  comaienoing              •.,           ••• 

Jane  I5tli, 

July  6tb. 

Of  rain  ending       ...            ^ 

September  Slat, 

September  ]5th« 

Rain  in  Janoary-Febmary  of  enraing 

0-0 

08 

year. 
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The  following  memorandum  has  been  furnished  by  the  civil  surgeon  : — 

Medical  Aspects. 

Statistics  of  births  were  only  taken  in  1868  and  1869,  and  yielded  insuffi- 
cient averages.  The  birth-rate  per  thousand  of  population  for  the  former 
period  was  only  28*01,  and  for  the  latter  period  29'20. 

Statistics  of  deaths  have  been  obtained  through  the  agency  of  village 
chaukidars  since  1868.  The  mortality  of  the  last  six  years  is  exhibiteid 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Popalation. 

MortaUty  from  aU 
causes. 

• 

Bate  per  thousand  of 
popalation. 

18«S 

7»88,S46 

12,846 

1817 

1869 

7,82,874 

27,914 

35-65 

187« 

7,89,874 

22,862 

29-20 

1871 

9,89,008 

22,268 

29*51 

1878 

9,89,008 

18,406 

1861 

1873 

9,89,008 

17,816 

18-01 

Endemic  diseases. — ^The  endemic  diseases  of  the  district  are  cholera, 
small-pox,  and  malarial  fevers. 

Cholera, — The  following  table  gives  the  annual  mortality  from  cholera 
of  the  last  six  years  : — : 


Tear. 

Number  of  deaths  from 
cholera. 

Bate  per  thousand  of 
population. 

1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

163 

4,779 
619 
2,675 
2,583 
1,927 

•21 
6' 10 
079 
2*60 
2-61 
1*94 

Cholera  in  sporadic  or  epidemic  form  has  only  been  absent  from  parts 
of  the  Rae  Bareli  district  for  short  periods  since  1868.  Seasons  of  sum- 
mer heat  have  been  marked  bv  increased  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Every 
quarter  of  the  district  has  within  the  last  three  years  been  visited  by  the 
malady  in  epidemic  form.  After  commencing  and  remaining  (firom  two 
to  five  weeks)  in  one  or  two  villages,  the  disease  has  usually  spread  by 
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successive  implication  of  other  localities  in  their  immediate  or  more 
remote  neighbourhood.  The  cause  of  cholera  has  not  been  determined. 
Endeavours  to  connect  outbreaks  in  particular  places^  with  concurrent  and 
exceptional  insanitary  influences  in  the  surroundings  and  mode  of  life  of 
afifected  communities,  have  resulted  in  failure.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  cases  of  the  disease  were  greatly  multiplied  by  the  close  asso- 
ciation of  the  healthy  with  the  sick  in  ill-ventilated  and  overcrowded  dwell- 
ings. 

SmaU^pox. — The  deaths  from  small-pox  of  the  last  six  years  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : — 


rear. 

Number  of  deaths  from 
Bmall-poz. 

Bale  per  thousand  of 
popalaUon. 

1868 

869 

■ 

'84 

1869 

8^096 

8*86 

1878 

9,478 

S*16 

1871 

697 

0*70 

1879 

911 

0*91 

1878 

763 

0-71 

Except  when  epidemic  in  1869  and  1870  this  disease  has  not  been  extra- 
ordinarily destructive.  Vaccination  is  being  gradually  extended  outwards 
from  the  sadr  station,  and  a  notable  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox within  protected  areas  must  ensue.  This  result  will  bring  conviction 
of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  number 
who  annually  cousent  to  the  operation  may  increase  in  consequence. 

Fevers. — ^The  deaths  reported  in  the  last  six  years  as  due  to  fevers  are 
included  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tear. 

Number  of  reported  deaths 
from  foyers. 

Bate  per  thonsaod  of 
population. 

1868 

8,637 

8  47 

1869 

10,890 

18*89 

1870 

H880 

18-30 

• 

1871 

16,664 

16-83 

1679 

14,970 

15*18 

1878 

* 

14,716 

14<87 

As  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  natives  of  this  country  ascribe  all  deaths 
from  primary  ailments  of  special  organs  to  fever  (vernacular  '*bukhr&'')» 
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the  malarious  character  of  the  country,  included  in  the  Rae  Bareli  district, 
is  not  established  by  the  large  figures  of  mortality  exhibited  under  this 
heading. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  district  (which  is  sand  and  alluvium  on 
kankar  beds)  does  not  favour  the  production  of  malaria  by  retention  of 
moisture,  and  there  exist  only  small  and  isolated  patches  of  jungle  lands 
which  have  not  yet  been  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation. 

The  elevation  of  the  district  above  the  sea  is  about  430  feet,  and  Burfisuse 

drainage  is  effected  by  channels  leading  to  the  river  Qanges  and  bo  the 

Sai,  Naiva,  and  Loni  rivers.  Water-bearing  strata  are  reached  at  an  average 

depth  of  about  30  feet  below  the  ground  level  in  hot  and   dry  seasons, 

and  at  about  12  or  14  feet  after  wet  seasons. 

Temporary  and  abundant  sources  of  malaria  are  in  existence  annually 
while  rice  swamps  in  the  district  are  drying  after  the  rains,  when  periodic 
fevers  prevail  very  generally  for  two  or  three  months,  and  prove  speedily 
fatal  when  of  remittent  type.  During  other  periods  of  the  year  the 
suffering  from  such  ailments  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Organic 
and  constitutional  derangements,  resulting  from  recurring  attacks  of  fever, 
come  frequently  under  observation  at  the  dispensary,  and  often  prove 
intractable. 

CatUe  epidemics, — I  learn  from  the  people  that  extraordinary  mortality 
from  disease  has  now  and  then  within  some  years  back  occurred  amongst 
herds  of  cattle  in  particular  parganas  of  the  Bae  Bareli  district  Agricul- 
turists are  familiar  with  the  symptoms  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  which 
they  designate  ''khanj/'  '' khurha,'*  and  ''^hurkha."  They  also  speak  of 
another  and  more  formidable  contagious  ailment  of  very  fatal  character  to 
which  cattle  have  at  times  been  subject  This  latter  disease  is  known  by 
the  names  "hulka,**  "  dhumsa,"  "  hijab,"  "  bura-foir,"  and  is  most  probably 
identical  in  nature  with  rinderpest  Jt  does  not  appear  that  cattle  in  the 
district  ha^e  yet  suffered  from  the  extension  of  cultivation  at  the  expense 
of  the  pasture  lands. 

Fairs  cmd  religious  gatherings. — ^Bathing  fairs  at  Dalmau  and  Qokuna, 
both  places  with  gh&ts  on  the  banks  of  the  Qanges,  are  held  at  every  full 
moon.  Usually  three  or  four  thousand  people  collect  together  on  such 
occasions,  but  in  November  when  the  ^'K&rtik  k&  nah&n  mela '  is  celebrated, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  assemble  at  each  of  the 
two  gh&ts.  No  commercial  object  is  fulfilled  by  these  gatherings.  The 
stream  of  the  Qanges  is  held  sacred,  and  bathing  therein  with  religious 
ceremonials  the  only  object  of  the  multitudes.  No  connection  has  yet 
been  traced  between  these  assemblages  and  epidemic  attacks  in  the 
district 

NaHve  system  of  medical  treatment — ^The  physicians  of  the  country  are 
ignorant  of  surgery.  Their  practice  is  founded  on  obsolete  humersd 
doctrines  of  pathology.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  they  employ  remedies 
which  produce  effects  that  are  opposite  in  nature  to  the  symptoms. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Agiioultare— ReatB— Agricnltntal  statistics  from  the  settlement  report— Irrisrstion^ Ad- 
vances and  land  improTements — prices  and  famines — Food  of  the  people— Fish^Mann- 
factnres  and  trades — Means  of  oommuiication — Extracts  from  the  route  book— Weights 
and  measorea. 

Agriculture. — ^The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  agriculture.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  detail  the  different  processes  and  crops  which  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Partabgarh  and  are  there 
described^  The  rotation  of  crops,  the  crops  sown,  the  implements,  the  out- 
turn, are  much  the  same.  Irrigation  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  agri- 
culturist's habits,  which  are  monotonous  and  uniform  as  upon  natural  fea- 
tures which  differ  in  each  district.  The  following  remarks  are  from  the 
settlement  report,  and  other  sources  severally  indicated.  It  may  be  pre- 
mised that  speaking  generally  the  agricultural  features  of  Rae  Bareli  are — 
a  great  deal  of  rice,  weat,  arhar,  gram,  opium,  and  cdtnparatively  little 
maize,  sugarcane,  and  tobacco.  The  accompanying  table  shoTis  the  opium 
area  and  outturn ;  it  will  appear  that  the  produce  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  two  adjoining  districts,  Sultanpur  and  Partabgarh  taken,  together :— 


Abia. 

OUTTUEV. 

Districts. 

1872-78. 

1878-74. 

1872-73. 

1878-74. 

Average  of 
both  years. 

Bae  BareU                       ••• 

Soltaiipiir 

Partol^arh 

Areas. 

7,682 
4,1(8 
1,688 

Areas« 

7,816 
8,848 

»,0T9 

Maands 

1,178 
470 

867 

Sers 
8 

4 
8 

80 

6*03 

Mannds. 

1,768 
769 
674 

Sers 

84 
26 

9 

21 
9«2 

18,868 

13.7S7 

2,016 

8,108 

<■ 

Arerage  produce  per  acre, 

.•• 

••• 

... 

••t 

7'62 

^  Rents. — ^Rents  in  Rae  Bareli  are  much  above  the  average  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  is  owing  to  the  density  of  the  population,  and  to  the  imga- 
tion  fjftcilities  afforded  by  numerous  masonry  wells.  The  following  are 
those  prevalent  according  to  the  jnost  recent  official  returns. 


Bent  of  land  suitable  for 

'     Bs. 

a. 

p. 

Rice             ,M 

M.       4 

4 

0 

peraere 

Wheat 

•••     8 

8 

0 

%A 

Inferior  grain 

...     4 

4 

0 

II 

Opium         ... 

•••     9 

9 

0 

1, 

Oil  seeds     ... 

...     4 

8 

0 

•a 

Sugar 

...     9 

6 

0 

,1 

Tobacco 

...  11 

4 

0 

1, 

Cotton 

.«.     9 

9 

0 

» 
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The  highest  rents  are  for  opium  lands  in  the  ^cinity  of  the  towns,  such 

C7  up  to  Rs.  13  the  bfgha,  or  Bs.  20-12-0  per  acre.  Ordinary  wheat 
ids,  irrigated  by  the  tenants'  own  wells,  let  up  to  Rs.  7  the  bfgha,  or 
Bs.  11-3-0  per  acre,  and  unirrigated  lands,  in  which  nothing  can  be  grown 
but  gram,  barley,  and  arfaar,  let  at  Rs.  6  the  bigha,  or  Rs.  8  the  acre,  if  the 
soil  is  not  veiy  sandy. 

• 

When  the  land  is  veiy  sandy,  and  veiy  remote  fix)m  the  village  site,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  manure  it  except  at  a  prohibitive  cost,  rents  fall  as 
low  as  one  rupee  an  acre.  The  above  figures  are  not  meant  to  embrace 
the  cases  of  tenures  granted  on  favourable  terms  to  tenants  of  high  caste 
or  recently  settled.    The  rents  have  been  much  raised  of  late  years. 

The  following  is  from  the  settlement  report : — 

*^  Outturn. — ^The  foUowins;  are  approximate  statistics.  One  man  with 
one  pair  of  bullocks  can  cultivate  fairly  about  four  acres  per  annum,  from 
which  he  may  calculate  on  an  averaee  annual  yield  of  twelve  maunds  of 
gndu  per  sL,  or  forty-eight  mauf  ds  of  grui^per  aonum.  The  present 
average  value  of  this,  together  with  the  straw,  is  about  ninety^six  rupees, 
and  diking  the  landlord's  share  at  one-third,  the  rental  of  the  holding 
should  be  about  Bs.  32,  or  Rs.  8  per  acre. 

**  Seed  per  acre. — The  amount  of  seeds  for  a  crop  of  wheat  averages 
about  a  maund  and  a  half  per  acre. 

"Hired  labour. — Labourers  are  paid  chiefly  in  grain,  and  so  are  village 
servants. 

**  Village  aervants, — Under  this  denomination  come — 


Watchers. 

ABtrolo^n. 

BlacksmHhs. 

Oarpenterm. 

I'riesto. 

Ploughmen. 


HerdsmeD, 

Barbers. 

WtshemieiL 

Kahirs  (palkl-bearers). 

Potters. 


**  Some  of  these  get  sometimes  grants  of  lands.  The  Elah&rs  are  employed 
to  draw  water  and  for  other  purposes.  Besides  the  above  many  Brahmans 
and  mendicants  are  entitled  to  what  is  called  ''anjurf,"  or  both  hands  filled 
with  grain  before  its  removal  from  the  threshing  floor. 

*' Agricultwral  eeasons. — The  agricultural  operations  are  conducted 
according  to  certain  astronomical  divisions  of  time  into  which  the  rainy 
season  is  divided. 

"  Thus  in  1871— 

Mirgisra  commenced  on  the   6th  Jane. 


Ardra 

diUo 

SOth    M 

Punarbas 

ditto 

4th  Jnljr. 

Pakkh 

ditto 

18th    „ 

Ashlekha 

ditto 

1st  August. 

Magha 

ditto 

16th       „ 

riirba 

ditto 

29th       „ 

Uttra 

ditto 

19th  September. 

Hast 

ditto 

9fith       •, 

Chittra 

ditto 

9th  October. 

v 
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"  The  dates  on  which  these  divisions  commence  are  ascertained  from 
pandits,  and  the  different  kinds  of  seeds  are  sown  accordingly.  For 
instance,  early  sowings  of  rice  commence  in  Ardra,  and  the  latest  can  be 
made  in  Pukkh;  juar,  makHi,  (Indian  com),  arhar  can  be  sown  at  the 
same  time;  miing,  moth,  vrd  are  sown  later  till  Magha.  Reaping  of  the 
rain  crops  commences  from  Uttra,  or  about  the  middle  of  SeptembeI^  and 
continues  for  two  months  or  more. 


"  Festivals  and  auperatitions. — On  the  occasion  of  the  Quria  festival, 
which  takes  place  on  5th  Sdwan  Sudi,  23rd  July,  1871,  no  one  ploughs  or 
weeds.  On  6th  Bhadon  Badi,  6th  August,  1871,  occurs  "  Harchhath,  a  fast 
day  in  this  district  for  women,  on  which  no  ploughing  or  weeding  is  done 
here.  On  the  last  day  of  Ashlekha  and  the  1st  Magha  it  is  in  some  places 
considered  unlucky  to  plough  or  weed. 

"  Lessened  fertility  of  the  land. — People  say  that  the  land  is  not  as  fertile 
as  it  used  to  be  twenty  years  ago.  Doubtless  since  annexation  it  has  had 
less  rest  than  it  used  to  have  during  the  native  rule. 

"  Local  Tnethods  of  irrigation  from  weUs. — Everybody  is  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  the  long  rope  passed  over  a  pulley,  to  the  former  of  which  are 
attached  a  leathern  bag  at  one  end  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  at  the  other. 
The  bags  used  in  this  district  are  small  because  the  bullocks  are 
small ;  they  contain  about  twelve  gallons  of  water,  and  if  worked  well 
are  capable  of  bringing  between  600  and  700  gallons  to  the  surface 
per  hour.  '  Some  of  this  falls  back  into  the  well  in  the  effort  to  hand  the 
bag,  and  much  of  it  is  lost  by  soakage  and  evaporation  before  it  reaches 
tlie  crop.  Hence  it  often  takes  as  many  as  eight  days  to  irrigate  an  acre 
in  this  way. 

"  Cost  of  irrigation  from  wells. — A  man  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  can  be 
hired  in  the  station  of  Rae  Bareli  for  five  annas  per  diem,  which  makes 
the  cost  of  irrigating  one  acre  once  Rs.  2-8-0,  or  from  Rs.  15  to  Bs.  20  per 
season ;  but  this  is  hired  labour,  and  the  cost  to  cultivators,  who  have 
their  own  bullocks,  cannot  be  calculated  at  this  rate. 

*'Fr<yim,  marslies  and  ponds, — The  'beri'  or'dugla*  is  a  basket  with 
strings  fisiStened  to  each  end ;  it  is  worked  by  two  men  standing  on  either 
side  of  a  narrow,  cut  open  towards  the  water  supply  and  dammed  at  the 
other  end.  By  a  succession  of  easy  and  graceful  movements  one  side  of  the 
basket  is  swept-.just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cut ;  it  is  lifted 
brimful  over  the  level  of  the  dam,  there  upset  by  a  dexterous  action  of 
the  wnst,  and  returned  to  its  original  position  in  very  much  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  describe  the  process.  Two  baskets  are  frequently  worked  at  one 
cut,  the  men  being  relieved  regularly  at  intervals  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  Th6  labour  is  really  hard,  and  generally  persevered  in  from 
early  dawn  to  sunset,  with  the  intermission  of  about  one  hour  at  noon. 
The  water  has  often  to  be  taken  fiur  and  lifted  high.  In  November,  1868, 
fifty-one  men  were  employed  irrigating  some  fields  near  Katghar  in  the 
Dalmau  pargana  in  the  above  manner ;  supposing  that  there  were  with 
reliefs  eight  men  at  each  lift,  and  giving  a  raise  of  three  feet  and  a  half 
for  each,  the  water  must  have  been  rais^  about  twenty  feet, 
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"  Cost  of  irrigation  from  ponds  and  marshes. — This  gang  managed  to 
irrigate  2  j^  acres  per  diem,  and  calculating  their  wages  at  one  anna  and  a 
half  per  man  per  diem,  the  cost  of  irrigation  was  about  Rs.  2-0^  per 
acre.  About  seven  gallons  of  water  are  raised  about  three  feet  and 
a  half  at  each  deliveiy  of  a  common  sized  basket,  and  the  process  can 
be  Treated  by  men  working  easily  at  least  six  hundred  times,  which 
gives  over  four  thousand  gallons  in  the  hour. 

"  AHifidal  reservoirs, — Rights  in  wells  are  clear,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
called  in  question.  With  regard  to  artificial  reservoirs,  two  classes  may  be 
said  to  exist — (1)  those  in  the  case  of  which  the  excavator  or  his  heir  is 
living  and  in  possession,  and  (2)  those  in  which  all  rights  have  lapsed. 
In  the  former  case,  after  takirg  as  much  water  as  his  purpose  requires, 
the  owner  usually  allows  the  privilege  of  irrigation  to  such  cultivators  of 
the  village  or  neighbouring  villages  as  he  pleases.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  it  is  usuid  for  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  first  irrigate  his  sir  lands, 
afterwards  those  cultivators,  whose  lands  are  situated  within  reach  of  the 
water,  appoint  a  committee  to  estimate  the  contents  of  the  reservoir,  and 
the  amount  of  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate.  The  amount  of  water 
to  which  each  man  is  entitled  is  then  apportioned  in  '  dauris. '  The  dauri 
contains  about  five  gallons,  and  the  ^dugla'  rather  more  than  twice  as 
much. 

"  Depth  of  vxUer, — The  maximum  depth  of  water  in  this  district  is  78 
feet,  and  to  be  found  in  village  Bigahpur  Ealdn,  pargana  Magr&yar,  the 
minimum  is  eight  feet  in  village  Pdra  Khurd,  pargana  Hardoi.  During  the 
heavy  rains  of  1868,  the  river  Sai  rose  to  within  twelve  feet  of  the  general 
ground  level  of  the  station,  whilst  the  water  in  wells  not  far  from  the  banks, 
remained  at  their  normal  level  of  about  twentv  feet  from  the  surface.  On 
the  21st  September,  1871,  the  river  rose  to  witnin  twelve  feet  of  the  ground 
level  of  a  compound  three  hundred  yards  distant,  in  which  is  a  well,  the 
water  in  which  on  the  same  date  was  twenty-five  feet  below  the  same 
level.  ^ 

"  PaJcka  wel^s. — The  assessment  returns  show  11,560  kachcha  to  10,501 
pakka  wells ;  pakka  wells  are  properly  those  of  which  the  chambers  are 
made  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  and  mortar ;  but  wells  of  which  the  chambers 
are  made  of  kiln-burnt  bricks,  joined  with  clay,  are  also  so  called.  The 
cost  of  construction  of  pakka  wells  varies  from  Rs.  50  to  Rs.  200. 

"  Kachcha  weVs. — Kachcha  wells  are  properly  those  which  have  no  interior 
supporting  walls  or  chambers  below  the  water  level,  but  wells  are  also  called 
kachcha  in  which  there  are  such  chambers  made  of  potters  bricks,  wood,  or 
twig  fascines.  The  cost  of  making  a  kachcha  well  varies  from  two  or  three  to 
thirty  rupees  and  over.  Potter's  bricks  dififer  from  oonunon  bricks,  only  in 
being  of  such  a  shape  that  a  certain  number  put  together  will  form  a  circle  ; 
some  are  made  in  wooden  frames,  but  the  larger  ones  are  made  by  drawing 
concentric  circles  on  prepared  earth  when  it  becomes  consistent,  and  then 
cuttii^  the  bricks  of  an  uniform  size  and  burning  them  in  a  kiln.  It  is  said 
that  these  bricks  are  generally  made  by  '  kv/mJidm*  or  potters,  hence  their 
name. 
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"  Distribution  of  water  by  the  *  bachh'  system  extensively  prevails  in 
this  district,  and,  being  regulated  by  a  sort  of  standing  panchCyat,  tends 
to  reconcile  malcontents  who  would  otherwise  come  into  court  The  pat- 
wari  is  ordinarily  ex^fido  member  of  the  panch&yat,  the  remaining  tnree 
or  four  members  being  either  zamindars,  muqaddams,  or  other  respectable 
residents.  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  a  practice  has  begun  to 
prevail  in  some  parts  of  levying  irrigation  dues,  or  in  other  words  of  selling 
water.  PAhikflst  (non-resident)  cultivators  requiring  the  commodity  are 
made  to  pay  8  annas  per  diem  for  each  '  rik,'  or  raising  station,  which 
they  work. 

**  WeUs  lately  made  in  ihia  district — One  hundred  and  four  pakka  weUs, 
at  a  total  cost  of  Bs.  19,760,  were  constructed  in  this  district  during  the 
year  ending  30th  September,  1870.    The  details  are  as  follows : — 

WeUM.  Coii. 

Bj  Chhattris  ••«  •-  ••*  S7  6,805 

„  Brfthmana  ^  •••  ...  21  4,400 

p,  BhiU  ...  •••  •••  9  800 

„  Mimftlmimi  •••  •••  .,.•  10  S,140 

„   KuniiiB  •••  •••  •••  3  576 

„   baqq&l  ...  •*.  •••  8  960 

„  Lodhs  ...  .   M«  •••  8  800 

9,  Kijatlii  ...  ^   •••  ...  4  1,000 

„  Ahfn  .••  .^  .^  19  8,980 

^,  Pisis  M«  •••  •••  S  950 

„  Murftoi  •••  ••.  M*  8  950 

„  Barfau  ...  ...  —  1  100 

y,  TeliB  ...  •••  •..  1  160 

M  Buropean  (CapUln  Bunbury)     ...  •••  I  250 


Total  ^  ••«    104         19,780 

This  return  has  been  obtained  from  the  district  records  which  do  not  show 
how  many  of  these  men  are  proprietors." 

The  following  memorandum  on  irrigation  in  Rae  Bareli  has  been  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  P.  Gartlan,  a  resident  of  the  district : — 

'^  As  r^rards  wells  in  my  part  of  Oudh,  that  is,  in  the  tahsil  of  Salon  in 
the  Rae  Bareli  district,  circumstances  change  from  village  to  village.  In 
some  places  water  is  met  at  40  feet,  at  others  at  24  and  30  feet,  and  at 
others  at  12  and  15  feet  below  the  surface.  The  spring  is  found  now  at 
65  or  70  feet,  now  at  45  feet,  and  now  at  30  feet  below  the  sur&ce.  Wells 
axe  often  sunk  below  65  feet  from  surface,  without  a  spring  being  met 
with.  I  have  myself  constructed  wells  under  the  foregoing  circumstances, 
and  have  seen  many  such  constructed  by  neighbouring  zamindars  (few) 
and  asamis.  Success  in  sinking  a  well  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the 
depth  to  which  the  wooden  foundation  has  to  be  sunk  as  on  the  quality 
of  soil  through  which  it  has  to  go.  Where  pure  sand  is  met  above  the 
water  level  it  is  walled  up  from  the  firm  clay,  and  the  actual  well  is  sunk 
inside  of  this  circular  wall ;  but  where  the  sand  is  met  below  the  water 
level,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  succeed  in  constructing  a  well  fit  for  irri- 
gation, except  by  improved  scientific  means  which  do  not  always  succeed, 
and  which  owing  to  expense  are  beyond  the  reach  of  zamindars  or  as&mis. 
I  have  tried  Buirs  patent  dredger  with  sand,  through  which  I  managed  to 
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sink  a  pakka  chnna  cylinder  about  16  feet  below  water  level,  without 
reaching  clay,  and  owing  to  the  sand  bursting  through  the  sides  of  the 
cylinder,  I  failed  in  procuring  a  successful  sinking.  The  as&mi  with  his 
limited  means  is  helpless  where  sand  is  to  be  found  under  water  level 

*'  I  cannot  say  how  long  pakka  wells  will  last,  but  I  would  say,  that  if  pro- 
perly built,  and  of  good  bricks,  no  well  should  give  way  before  60  or  70  years. 
In  spesJcing  of  pakka  wells,  I  mean  wells  built  of  pakka  (burnt)  bricks 
with  mud  mortar,  not  lime;  for  wells  built  with  lime  mortar  are  too  expen- 
sive for  the  cultivator.  Wells  built  with  small  bricks  are  stronger,  and  last 
better  than  wells  built  with  block  bricks  or  with  phaura-shaped  bricks. 

"  Block  bricks  are  not  now  used,  but  the  phaurarshaped  bricks  are  gene- 
ral ;  a  well  can  be  constructed  much  cheaper  with  the  latter  than  with 
small  brick.  Rs.  300  would  on  an  average  be  a  fair  price  for  a  well,  of 
ordinary  size  on  which  eight  purs  could  be  worked ;  but  such  wells,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  can  oe  built  by  asamis  for  sums  varying  from 
Rs.  80  to  Rs.  150  each  according  to  depth  of  well  and  quality  of  soU.  Zamin- 
dars  and  asamis  for  their  brick-kiln  get  their  timber  free,  their  manure 
free,  their  kanda  free;  for  the  well  itself,  the  bamboos  are  seldom  paid  for, 
the  necessary  timber  is  free,  no  new  purs  or  well  ropes  are  made  for  the 
sinking  operations,  and  the  labourer^  are  paid  cheaply  and  have  much 
work  got  out  of  them.  Where  land  is  of  first  quality,  a  well,  such  as  des- 
cribeil  by  Mr.  Chapman  for  irrigating  30  bighas,  would  enable  the  landlord 
to  enhance  the  rent  by  one  rupee  per  bigha  without  oppressing  the  tenant, 
and,  where  the  land  was  formerl^r  not  irrigated,  should  enable  him  to  put 
on  a  greater  enhancement,  especially  where  brackish  water  is  obtainable, 
when  the  rent  can  be  doubled  and  trebled. 

*'  Wells  do  very  often  give  way  after  a  few  years,  but  it  is  generally  owing 
to  faulty  construction,  such  as  insufficient  filling  in  behind  the  wall,  or 
leaving  the  wooden  foundatign  on  unsafe  clay,  or  digging  a  kachcha  well 
inside,  which  after  a  time  falls  in,  and  brings  the  pakka  superstructure 
down  with  it.  Trees  such  as  fig,  g(ilar,  p&kar,  bar^ad,  or  pipal  growing  in 
the  interstices  of  the  bricks  do  much  damage  to  pakka  wells.  No  repairs 
ought  to  be  necessary  to  a  well  within  ten  years  of  its  construction,  and  if 
an  unfailing  spring  has  been  reached,  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  even 
clearing  out  the  well.  A  well  on  which  the  full  complement  of  purs  is 
worked  is  less  liable  to  deteriorate  than  a  well  whicn  is  seldom  used. 
Generally  speaking  the  natives  execute  no  repairs  to  their  pakka  wells, 
but  allow  them  to  crumble  to  ruins  when  a  slight  expenditure  on  repairs 
^ould  save  them. 

"  Except  in  known  localities  there  is  no  certainty  of  reaching  an  unfail- 
ing spring,  and  of  late  years,  owing  to  excessive  rains,  the  water  level  has 
risen,  and  the  filtration  of  the  subsoil  has  become  so  abundant,  that  it  has 
been  very  difficult  to  sink  the  cylinder  far  enough  to  reach  the  genuine 
spring.  The  ordinary,  filtration  of  the  subsoil  would  not  suffice  to  irrigate 
30  bighas  of  spring  crops,  though  it  may  suffice  to  keep  a  couple  of  purs  at 
work  all  day.  The  fact  of  the  water  getting  low  in  a  well  could  not  put  a 
stop  to  irrigation,  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  water  in  the  well  for  the 
p\iT  to  sink  in.    Many  wells,  pakka  and  kachcha,  are  exhausted  before  noon 
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with  only  one  pur  working.  No  as&mis  would  rely  on  such  a  well  for  irri- 
gation though  ne  might  reserve  alongside  such  a  well  a  hiswa  or  two  for 
carrots  and  perhape  ten  biswas  or  so  for  wheat,  barley,  or  peas.  The  con- 
ditions of  soil  are  seldom  so  favourable  as  to  allow  kachcha  wells  being 
dug  with  any  certainty  of  permanence,  but  where  practicable  they  are  dug 
and  sometimes  last  for  many  years;  generally  speaking  only  one  pur  is 
worked  on  a  kachcha  weU  owing  to  its  limited  diameter.  The  fact  of  a 
kachcha  well  being  in  a  ^ven  locality  not  feasible  Ts  no  reason  why  the  con- 
struction of  a  pakka  well  in  the  same  locality  should  be  expensive. 

^*  Under  no  circumstances  could  one  pair  of  bullocks  or  six  men  work- 
ing a  pur  irrigate  a  pakka  bigha  per  day.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
with  water  at  12  to  15  feet  below  the  surface,  and  land  not  sandy,  three  to 
four  purs  would  water  a  bigha  in  a  day ;  where  water  is  far  from  the  surface, 
and  land  sandy,  six  to  eight  purs  would  water  a  bigha  per  day ;  a  second 
watering  can  be  done  in  less  time. 

"  With  a  dhenkli  or  a  ghara  a  pakka  bigha  can  be  watered  in  from  six 
to  nine  days.  In  this  part  of  the  country  bullock  labour  only  is  used  to 
work  purs  for  irrigation.  The  cost  of  irrigation  fi^m  wells^  including 
labourers,  bullocks  and  gear,  varies  from  Re.  1  to  Rs.  2-4-0  per  bigha. 
The  ordinary  cultivator  having  gear,  &c.,  at  his  disposal  merely  pays  in 
grain  his  hired  labourers. 

**  Generally  several  as&mis  work  their  purs  in  common,  each  man's  holding 
beinff  watered  by  turn,  thus  effecting  a  saving ;  the  pur,  not  the  land  irri- 
gated, {orms  the  basis  of  their  calcukitions. 

^  Wages. — Wiges  are  not  paid  in  cash  but  in  grain,  which  varies  in 

anantity  according  to  kind  of  grain ;  dhin,  barley,  peas,  chana^  or  mindwa; 
\ie  latter  would  not  be  accepted  alone ;  the  quantity  also  varies  according 
to  the  work  to  be  executed.  The  weeder  and  ploughman  generally  get  fix>m 
1}  to  2  sers,  while  the  labourer  at  the  lift  in  Jhil  irrigation  gets  as  much 
as  8  sers  per  day,  if  at  work  before  dawn.  When  cash  wages  are  •  given,  I 
believe  four  pice  and  five  pice  per  day  are  given  for  ordinary  work.  For 
other  than  ordinary  work  slightly  higher  wages  are  given.  Men  digging 
inside  a  well  sometimes  get  two  annas  per  day.  I  pay  women  and  boys  as 
weeders,  earth  carriers,  irrifi^ation  coolies,  or  threshing-floor  coolies  at  the 
late  of  one  anna  per  day ;  able-bodied  coolies  from  one  anna  eight  pies  to 
two  annas  each  per  day.  At  these  rates  labourers  are  procurable  m  any 
numbers  all  the  year  round.  Carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  &c.,  get 
from  three  to  four  annas  each  per  aay. 

'*  With  reference  to  the  interest  which  capital  efipended  on  wells  will 
pay,  I  refrain  from  giving  any  opinion,  for  the  land  under  my  chaive  is 
peculiarly  unfavourable  for  experiments  in  this  line.  Our  land  is  either 
the  uneven  n&las  bordering  the  (Ganges  and  the  Sai,  or  isar  lands  in  which 
dh&n  is  sown,  with  but  patches  here  and  there  of  good  soil  fit  for  winter 
crops.  However,  the  many  wells  which  we  have  constructed  have  not 
only  enabled  us  to  keep  up  the  rents  of  lands  once  rich  but  now  exhaust- 
ed, but  have  also  allowed  our  enhancing  the  former  rent  where  the  land 
was  of  first  qualit}\    There  is  an  indirect  as  well  as  direct  profit  from  con- 
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struction  of  wells ;  in  a  village  with  wells  watering  say  one-third  of  the 
cultivated  area,  you  are  always  able  to  let  out  the  other  two-thirds  at 
fair  rents  to  the  cultivators  of  the  former. 

**  My  part  of  the  district  is,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  densely  populated, 
and  there  is  a  steady  competition  for  land  in  most  villages.  A  pakka 
well,  in  which  the  water  supply  is  insufficient  to  keep  at  work  the  full 
complement  of  purs,  would  scarcely  pay  any  interest  on  the  capital 
expended.  In  speaking  of  pakka  wells,  I  consider  an  ordinary  well  ought 
to  be  about  7^  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  such  a  well  eight  purs  could 
be  worked.  In  1869  I  built  a  pakka  well  13^  feet  in  diameter,  and  on  this 
well,  in  the  November  of  same  year,  I  worked  18  purs  daily  for  three  days 
consecutively  without  being  able  to  exhaust  the  water  supply,  the  depth 
of  water  each  evening  varying  from  9  to  10  feet.  This  well  is  sixty-six 
feet  deep,  the  water  levels  being  36  feet  from  surfaca  Except  on  speci- 
fied cases,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  you  any  precise  details  about  wells, 
for  circumstances  so  change  the  aspects  of  the  subject,  that  what  is  com- 
mon in  one  locality  is  impossible  in  another.  Again,  the  water  found  in 
some  wells  possesses  peculiar  properties.  Brackish  water,  suitable  for 
tobacco,  poppy,  s&nwan,  &c.,  is  invaluable,  and  enables  the  cultivator  to 
pay  excessively  high  rents  for  the  land  irrigated  therewith." 

AddUionalnote  by  Mr.  Oartlan. — "  Ajb  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter 
on  the  subject,  purs  are  not  worked  in  my  neighbourhood  with  coolies  at 
the  pull,  when  water  is  drawn  for  irrigation  purposes.  Men  are  only  used 
to  work  the  pur  or  baskets  when  a  weU  cylinder  is  being  sunk.  The  pakka 
bigha  to  which  I  refer  equals  3,025  square  yards,  and  the  purs  worked  in 
my  part  of  the  countiy  contain  from  10  to  12  gallons  of  water.  The 
pur  which  I  use,  and  which  is  extensively  used,  contains  when  new  about 
3,400  cubic  inches  of  water. 

"  1  think,  however,  that  a  pur  worked  by  men  will  water  one  and  a  half 
times  as  much  land  as  a  pur  worked  by  bullocks  will  do  in  the  same  tima 
You  calculate  that  a  pur  worked  by  six  men  will  cost  nine  annas,  yotir 
calculation  strikes  me  as  moderate.  The  cost  per  pur  worked  by  bullocks 
is  something  varying  from  five  to  six  annas  per  day.  As  an  as6mi  has 
not  to  pay  ready  cash  in  his  irriration  operations,  he  does  not  realize  to 
himself  what  the  irrigation  per  bigha  has  cost  him. 

"  Were  canal  water  to  have  no  evil  effects  on  the  soil,  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  glad  to  get  the  water  as  often  as  required  during  the  season  at 
the  small  cost  of  Rs.  2  per  acre  per  annum.  A  permanent  water  rate 
would  be  disliked,  the  cultivator  preferring  of  course  to  pay  only  for 
the  water  he  might  take ;  for  in  many  seasons  one  watering  is  all  that 
the  crop  requires. 

"  In  my  former  letter,  when  I  stated  that  irrigation  cost  from  Re.  1  to 
Rs.  2-4-0  per  bfgha,  I  meant  that  each  irrigation  cost  about  those  amounts, 
and  that  consequently  three  irrigations  for  wheat  would  cost  Rs.  3  per  bfgha 
at  the  least.  1  consider  this  latter  estimate  moderate.  At  the  present 
day,  one  well  rope  and  one  pur  cost  Rs.  3,  and  they  only  last  one  year ;  no 
other  cash  expenditure  is  incurred  in  well  irrigation  by  the  as&mi  who 
employs  no  hired  labour,  and  has  not  to  dig  his  own  well     Irrigation 
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from  jhi  Is  costs  about  the  same  thing  as  well  irrigation;  here  again,  the 
quality  of  soil,  the  number  of  lifts,  and  the  distance  of  the  fields  cause 
the  cost  per  bigha  to  vary.  Crops  watered  with  well  water  thrive  better 
than  crops  watered  with  jhil  water." 

The  following  note  describes  the  cost  of  irrigation  in  northern  Rae 
Bareli,  as  the  preceding  account  is  of  the  southern  part  of  the  district  : — 

"  Near  Rae  Bareli  itself  water  is  21  feet  from  the  surface  when  nearest 
and  27  feet  in  some  places,  but  the  springs  are  met  with  at  45  to  60  feet. 
A  well  for  three  or  four  purs  cost  400  if  of  a  strong  and  permanent  cha- 
racter. Here  a  system  of  half  relie&  is  adopted  for  the  bullocks,  two  pairs 
are  employed,  and  a  third  pair  as  a  relief  every  second  hour,  each  pair  thus 
works  six  hours,  and  two  pairs  are  constantly  at  work  during  a  nine-hour 
day.  The  three  pairs  water  ten  biswas  a  day  if  the  field  is  at  an  average 
distance,  but  more  if  it  is  close  at  hand.  The  leather  bags  are  of  different 
sizes — from  seven  to  twelve  spans  round  the  mouth  is  the  popular  mode 
of  estimation. 

"The  diameter  of  the  water  skin  ranges  from  5  J  to  7|  bdlisht.  The 
village  people  reckon  one  bdlisht  aJs  equal  to  a  ghara  of  water  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  the  ghara  they  consider  capable  of  holding  six  sers  of 
water.  A  skin  of  the  average  size  (6|  b&lishts)  will  be  found  to  hold  about 
40  sers  or  a  maund  of  water."* 

In  the  portion  of  Rae  Bareli  which  lies  between  the  Sai  and  the  Qumti 
the  facilities  and  modes  of  irrigation  resemble  those  already  described 
under  Lucknow,  except  that  the  features  of  irrigation  common  to  eastern 
Oudh,  show  themselves  markedly,  viz.,  masonry  wells  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  labour  is  generally  that  of  cattle. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  tract  water  is  near  the  surface,  being  met 
with  sometimes  at  15  feet ;  the  spring,  however,  is  not  reached  till  a 
depth  of  30  feet  has  been  attained.  A  cylinder  of  bricks  without  mor- 
tar for  such  a  depth  will  cost  Rs.  60  if  broad  enough  for  only  one  bucket.  It 
for  two  Rs.  90  ;  the  addition  of  mortar  will  make  the  cost  about  Rs.  90  and 
Rs.  180  respectively.  From  these  wells  the  crops  will  be  irrigated  at  the 
rate  of  ten  biswas  a  day  with  the  aid  of  two  pairs  of  bullocks,  changed  at 
noon,  and  three  men  who  work  all  day — one  driving  the  cattle,  one  empty- 
ing the  bucket,  one  distributing  the  water  in  the  field. 

Allowing  one  anna  for  each  bullock,  and  two  annas  for  each  man,  the  cost 
will  be  ten  annas  per  day.  Re.  1-4-0  for  a  bfgha,  and  Rs.  2  for  an  acre, 
for  one  watering.  Interest  on  Rs.  60,  the  cost  of  a  single  bucket  well, 
at  Re.  1-8-0  per  cent,  per  month,  the  ordinary  rate  will  be  Rs.  10  per 
annum.  The  area  which  such  a  well  will  supply  with  water  during  the 
year  is  10  acres,  the  cost  then  of  irrigating  an  acre  twice  will  be  Rs.  4 
for  labour  and  Re.  1  for  interest.  But  this  must  be  taken  as  below 
the  average  cost  of  well  irrigation ;  water  is  more  often  about  nineteen 
feet  distant,  and  the  quantity  of  land  irrigated  in  a  day  is  only  seveh 
biswas.  Then  the  cost  will  be  Rs.  2-13-0  for  one  watering,  Rs.  5-11-0 
for  two,  besides  Re.  1  per  acre  for  interest.      These  figures  certainly  ar^ 

•  Sinloek's  StotiBtiot  of  Fatehpur,  page  18, 
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rather  striking  at  first  sight ;  not  only  doca^the  cost  of  irrigation  appear 
extriskvagant,  double  and  treble  what  canal  water  costs,  but  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  it  would  pay  to  irrigate  wheat  or  baiiey  three  times  as  is  cooi- 
monly  the  case  in  this  district. 

It  is  impossible  to  value  either  the  human  or  cattle  labour  at  a  lower 
rate  than  is  here  estimated.  Mr.  Halsey,  of  Cawnpore,  values  bullock  labour 
in  a  similar  calculation  at  three  annas  a  head,  and  one  anna  per  day  is 
rather  less  than  the  sum  which  will  feed  a  bullock,  pay  the  interest  on  its 
value,  and  the  required  quota  to  a  sinking  fund  to  replace  it  when  dea.i  or 
decrepid.  Two  annas  is  the  rate  actually  paid  to  men  who  work  at  the  wells 
all  day;  those  who  only  labour  half  the  day  get  1^.  The  labour  rates 
then  seem  unimpeachable  ;  it  seems  impossible  that  it  can  pay  to  give  three 
waterings.  Wheat  watered  once  will  give  900  lbs  to  the  acre,  watered 
three  times  it  will  not  exceed  1,250  lbs. — ^a  difference  of  350  lbs.,  worth 
on  the  average  Rs.  8  for  an  increased  expenditure  of  Rs.  6-11-0.  This 
would  pay,  but  in  many  fields  the  crop  is  never  more  than  l,000}bs.,  even 
after  three  waterings  ;  its  value  then  will  be  about  Rs.  25  for  grain  and 
Rs.  5  for  straw.  Rent  will  be  Rs.  8,  ploughing  Rs.  8,  seed  Rs.  2,  weeding 
Rs.  2,  manure  Rs.  3,  reaping  and  thrashing  Rs.  2 — in  all  Rs.  25.  It  is 
apparent  then  that  watering  even  twice  will  not  pay. 

The  people  of  Rae  Bareli  are  industrious,  and  apparently  would  rather 
work  in  their  own  fields  even  when  they  might  obtain  more  by  hiring 
themselves  out.  Further,  when  as  is  generally  the  case  the  cattle  are  their 
own,  it  is  better  to  employ  them  even  if  the  result  will  only  pay  half 
their  keep  than  that  they  should  be  idle.  The  people,  however,  quite 
understand  that  watering  is  very  expensive,  and  they  abstain  in  this  tract 
from  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  other  crops  requiring  much 
water.  If  canal  water  were  introduced,  the  cattle  thus  partially  deprived 
of  employ  would  be  profitably  used  in  pressing  sugarcane,  carting  fuel 
and  manure,  ploughing  more  land.  At  present  hardly  any  sugarcane 
and  little  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  district,  the  main  reason  being  appa- 
rently the  scarcity  of  water. 

No  permanent  embankments  of  the  rivers  have  been  made,  and  the 
tanks  made  by  the  Bhars  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  Partabgarh.  The 
estates  of  the  different  land  owners  are  a  good  deal  intermixed,  and  the 
more  intelligent  of  them  give  this  as  a  reason  for  their  inactivity.  The 
Sai  and  Naiya  rivers  have  high  steep  banks,  and  in  many  places  might  be 
embanked  with  great  advantage  to  the  surrounding  crops.  The  Oudh 
Government  in  1858  issued  a  circular  containing  advice  and  instructions 
on  the  subject. 

Some  very  interesting  statistics  on  the  subject  of  wells  are  given  by 
Major  Orr  of  Rae  Bareli.  Since  annexation  he  had  constructed  20 
wells  for  irrigation  purposes  up  till  September,  1873;  their  average 
width  was  8J  feet,  the  average  depth  to  which  they  were  sunk  44 
feet,  of  which  19 J  feet  were  filled  with  water;  the  average  cost  w^as 
Rs.  277,  and  six  leather  buckets  could  be  used  at  once  from  each 
^well.  Of  these  wells  seven  were  not  sunk  to  the  spring,  and  would  not 
probably  irrigate  more  than  six  acres  of  ground  each,  the  other  13 
would  irrigate  15  acres  each — ^in  all  237  acres,  or  say  200  acres    The  rent 
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of  this  land  might  in  the  course  of  some  years  be  raised  from  Rs.  6  to 
Rs.  8  per  acre  in  consideration  of  the  supply  of  water,  the  receipts  then 
would  be  Rs.  600  p^r  annum  or  11  per  cent. ;  but  making  allowance  for 
the  proportion  of  failures  of  wells  which  fell  in,  and  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  interest  before  the  rents  are  raised,  the  landlord  would  consider 
himself  fortunate  if  he  got  7  per  cent.  These  wells  are  made  without 
mortar,  and  at  least  2  per  cent,  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  this  sum 
for  repairs  and  replacing  fallen  wells  by  new  ones.  On  the  other  Rand, 
this  deduction  should  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased 
security  from  bad  debts  which  the  landlord  attains.  A  masonry  well 
saves  the  crop  from  drought,  and  the  rents  are  paid  up  even  in  idry 
seasons.  On  the  whole,  a  prudent  and  careful  investor  in  irrigation  wells 
should  expect  7  per  cent,  for  his  money,  and  as  he  can  get  10  or  15  per 
cent,  by  loans  to  agriculturists,  we  need  not  wonder  at  mere  capitalists 
not  being  tempted  into  this  speculation.  Other  points  of  interest  may 
be  noted.  In  no  less  than  six  of  these  wells  water  was  reached  at  an 
average  depth  of  14*  feet.  The  greatest  depth  at  which  water  was  met 
was  42  feet,  the  greatest  depth  to  which  the  well  was  sunk  before  reaching 
the  spring  was  67  feet.  The  average  cost  of  a  six  pur  well  would  appear 
to  be  Rs.  9  per  cubit  of  masonry,  being  cheaper  than  in  Lucknow. 

OoTistruction  of  masonry  wells. — "  A  site  having  been  chosen,  a  circular 
excavation  or  '  dahal'  is  commenced  of  a  diameter  considerably  larger  (for 
convenience  of  working)  than  that  of  the  intended  well.  This  excavation 
is  carried  on  until  the  moist  nature  of  the  earth  reached,  shows  signs  of 
water  being  near.  The  '  niwir'  or  circular  rim  of  wood  of  the  proper 
size  is  then  lowered  down  and  placed  on  the  ground,  and  on  this  as  a 
foundation  is  commenced  the  brick-work  or  '  girgaz'  of  the  well  which  in 
the  first  instance  is  only  raised  to  a  certain  height,  so  as  to  weight  the 
niw&r  and  cause  it  to  descend  as  afterwards  explained.  The  excavation  is 
then  proceeded  with,  but  now  within  the  cylinder  or  girgaz  just  constructed, 
and  the  niwar,  with  the  brickwork  resting  on  it  having  no  longer  a  support, 
sinks  to  the  extent  of  the  depth  excavated;  at  the  same  time  the  water, 
which  generally  at  this  stage  of  the  work  oozes  out  plentifully,  has  to  be 
constantly  drawn  away.  The  excavation  continues  and  again  the  niwdr 
sinks,  and  thus  the  operation  is  repeated  until  at  last  the  spring  or  mtisia 
is  reached,  when  it  only  remains  to  complete  the  brickwork  resting  on 
the  niwar,  raising  it  to  the  level  of  the  upper  soil. 

*'  From  the  above  description,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  easily  seen  how  much 
the  cost  of  construction  of  wells  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be 
traversed  before  reaching  the  spring.  We  will  suppose  that  two  wells  of 
equal  dimensions  have  been  built,  either  in  the  same  village  or  in  different 
localities.  We  will  also  suppose  that  the  spring  in  each  was  found  at  an 
equal  depth,  and  that  the  bricks  employed  in  the  construction  of  these  two 
wells  were  of  the  same  dimensions  and  cemented  with  mud.  Still  under 
conditions  so  similar  the  cost  of  construction  may  widely  differ.  In  the 
one  instance  the  soil  excavated  may  have  been  of  clay  nearly  throughout, 
and  the  brick  cylinder  may  have  been  made  to  sink  without  any  difficulty ; 
in  the  other  instance,  the  soil  may  have  been  excavated  under  very  great 
difficulties  for  sand,  or  sand  partaJdng  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  quick- 
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sand  may  have  been  eocoiuitered,  tbua  rendering  the  Biakiog  of  the  brick- 
work a  difficult  and,  in  Eoany  cases,  a  dangerous  operation,  neceBsitatisg 
great  precautions  and  of  course  additional  expense.  In  one  of  my  vill^es, 
'  Jahowa  Sberki,'  in  a  well  under  construction,  the  girgaz  had  been 
lowered  to  a  considerable  depth,  when  suddenly  it  sank  into  quicksand, 
and  was  thrown  so  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  that  it  was  damaged 
beyUnd  remedy,  and  the  work  could  not  be  continued.  Again,  in  another 
village,  '  Umn,'  a  large  well  was  being  constructed,  the  girgaz  had  nearly 
reached  the  spring  w^n  its  further  progress  was  arreBted  by  the  niwdr 
resting  on  one  side  on  a  projection  of  kaokar  rock.  Fortunately  in  this 
case  Uie  brick  cylinder  remained  in  a  vertical  poeitioo,  but  it  was  irfth 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  this  obstacle  was  removed,  snd  the  work  brought 
to  a  successful  termination,  but  of  course  under  great  additional  cost. 

"  In  some  cases  it  happens  when  sand  prevtuls  to  a  great  extent,  that 
before  the  spring  is  reached,  and 
consequently  before  the  brick 
cylinder  has  been  completed  to 
the  surface  of  the  upper  soil,  that 
the  earth  above  the  cylinder 
shows  Jarge  cracks,  indicating  a 
tendency  to  fall  inwards;  to  avert 
this  danger,  all  attempts  to  sink 
the  girgaz  down  to  the  spring 
are  abandoned,  and  the  brick- 
work to  the  upper  level  of  the 
ground  is  completed  with  all 
despatch.  This  done,  a  second 
'niw&r'  is  laid  down,  smaller 
of  course  than  the  one  first  em- 
ployed, and  on  it  another  girgaz 
IS  erected  and  sunk,  as  before 
explained,  to  the  spring ;  such 
a  well  is  styled  a  '  do-baiid '  or 
double-walled  one.  Here  the 
cost  is  nearly  double  to  what  it 
would  have  been  had  there  been 
only  a  dngte  cylinder,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  capacity  of 
the  well  for  yielding  water  in 
a  given  time  is  lessened  from 
the  fact  of  its  diameter  being 
decreased  through  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  depth,  for  of  coufse 
fewer  purs  can  be  employed. 


Spring 


"  Besides  the  above  there  are  other  though  minor  circumstances  which 
afiFect  the  cost  of  wells.  For  instance,  the  mud  suitable  for  making  bricks 
may  be  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  site  of  the  well,  necessitating 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  cost  in  the  transit  of  the  bricks;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  wood  for  feeding  the  brick-kiln ;  it  may  be  obtainable  at  a 
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distance  from  the  latter  or  in  its  immediate  viciniiy.  Finally  the  costs 
will  differ  according  to  the  bricks  employed ;  cceteris  paribus,  a  well  con- 
structed with  the  common  thin  brick,  will  cost  more  than  one  built  with 
the  thick  or  'forohi  *  brick.  One  point,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  most  import* 
ant  to  consider  in  the  valuation  of  wells,  and  that  is  Aether  they  have 
been  sunk  down  to  the  spring  or  '  mfisl& '  or  not  For  it  is  evident,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  &e  resfpective  costs  of  (say)  two  wells  of  equal 
dimensions,  the  one  fed  by  a  spring  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  other, 
which  only  holds  water  by  filtration;  for  the  latter  will  be  quickly  exhausted 
when  worked  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  con*' 
stniction  of  a  well  does  not  always  represent  its  real  c^ricultural  value." 

Tctqdvi  advances  and  land  improvements. — ^Taq&vi  advances  are  made 
by  Government  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  6  per  cent,  to  defray  the  cost  of 
agricultural  improvements.  During  the  seven  years  (1868-74,)  127  wells 
and  16  embankments  were  constructed' at  a  cost  of  Bs.  29,250,  an  average 
exjpenditure  of  Bs.  4,170  per  aimum,  and  an  increase  to  the  irrigating 
facilities  of  the  district  of  18  wells.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  65 
wells  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  11,825  were  made  during  the  years  1873-74  at  the 
private  expense  of  the  owners. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  50  wells  per  annum  are  made,  watering  perhaps 
600  acres,  and  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  10,000.  The  rent-roll  of  the  district  amounts 
to  about  Rs.  27,00,000 ;  it  does  not  seem  sufficient  that  the  people  only 
invest  ^^  of  the  incomes  drawn  from  the  land  upon  its  permanent 
improvement. 

Prices  a/nd  famine  prices. — ^The  general  subject  of  prices  need  hardly 
be  touched  upon.  Thev  have  risen,  but  there  are  no  exact  statistics  exhibi- 
ting to  what  extent  The  return  of  prices  called  for  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  1861  to  1870  is  subjoined.  It  is  however  very  incorrect 
Paddy  is  entered  at  31|  sers  in  Sultanpur  for  the  ten  years,  it  cannot 
therefore  have  averaged  21^  sers  per  rupee  in  Rae  Bareli,  the  adjoin- 
ing district.  Wheat  is  entered  at  17-f  sers  per  rupee,  and  in  Sultanpur  at 
21tV;  ^e  latter  seems  correct  On  further  testing  the  return  by  individual 
years,  there  seems  still  more  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy.    In  1869,  the 

ear  of  scarcity,  the  average  price  of  wheat  is  entered  at  10^  sers  per  rupee; 

lut  on  taking  the  monthly  returns  from  the  officisd  Gazette,  the  average 
from  July  to  November,  the  season  of  highest  prices,  comes  to  11^  sers  per 
rupee,  and  the  year's  average  would  be  nearly  13  sers.  Another  and 
more  trustworthy  table  prepared  for  the  settlement  department  gives  the 
price  of  wheat  for  the  seven  years  (1856-1862)  as  averaging  26  sers  per 
rupee,  gram  29^,  rice  23^.  According  to  this  return  arhar,  peas,  and 
barley — ^being  25, 26,  and  22  sers  per  rupee  respectively — are  the  cheapest 
grains ;  the  maizes  are  not  as  abundant  or  so  cheap  as  in  northern  Oudh. 
Annual  averages  are  however  very  deceptive.  In  1873  for  instance,  the 
average  price  of  arhar  was  20^  sers  for  the  rupee,  but  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year  it  was  about  15  sers,  and  there  was  considerable  scarcity. 

This  return  does  not  include  the  cheapest  grains — ^kodo,  mindwa,  and 
s&nw&n, — ^the  latter  of  which  at  any  rate  is  very  extensively  grown  in  the 
district    The  earliest  fields  of  s&nw^  ripen  about  the  5th  April,  and  from 
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that  date  the  price  unhusked  averages  about  43  sera.  Eodo  and  mindwa 
average  similar  prices,  and  the  poorer  classes  can  generally  get  them 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  January ;  after  that  date  they 
are  not  to  be  had  in  quantity,  and  the  official  quotations  are  merely 
nominal 

There  is  in  fact  a  succession  of  harvests  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  during  the  two  months  after  being  reaped  each  staple  in  its  turn  is 
very  cheap — kodo  and  mindwa  are  reaped  about  Octoberlst,Indian  com  from 
September  15th  to  October  15th,  the  deorha  rice  about  October  1st,  b^jra 
about  November  1st,  jarhan  rice,  and  at  the  same  time Ju&r,  aboutNovember 
10th ;  these  are  cheap  till  the  end  of  the  year.  In  «fanuary  and  February 
there  is  no  new  grain  in  the  market,  and  supplies  are  not  eked  out  as  in 
other  districts  by  large  crops  of  sugarcane  which  is  then  being  cut  Peas 
come  in  by  the  25th  February  being  much  earlier  than  in  northern  Oudh, 
barley  by  the  10th  March,  wheat  by  the  15th,  arhar  by  the  25th,  s&nwim 
about  the  5th  April  to  1st  May.  Prices  are  thus  kept  low  till  July,  and  it 
is  only  in  July,  August,  and  September,  that  there  is  any  considerable 
pressure  upon  the  people. 

Statement  showing  the  details  of  produce  and  prices  in  Roe  Bartli  district 

for  the  following  years. 


Description  of 
produce. 


Faddy 


Common  rice  (basked) 


» 


••• 


••• 


Best  rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Bdjra 

Juar 

Oram 

Arhar,  Cytitu*  cajan 

Urd  or  m&sh,  Phase' 

clus  max. 
Mothi,  I  haseoltiM  aco^ 

nitifoliua, 
M(iDg,  PhaMeolua 

mungo. 
Moflir,  Ervum   letiM, 
Ahsa  or  Matra,   Pi' 

sum  sativum. 
Ghaiyftn,    Arum  eolo^ 

easia. 
Sarson,     Sinapis   dt- 

ehotoma  roxbl. 
Ldkip   sinapis    nigra, 
Baw  sugar 


t»« 


be 

—    CB 


86| 


17 


12* 
I9| 

24| 

2<4 
23|; 
2li 
21f' 

90^1 

SOi 
16i 
16f 

40 
19 
25 


9 

C9 


81 


20 


111 
26| 

30 

2Si 

28f 

S6f 

sz\ 

20| 

24} 

80 

20) 
28J 

39 

174 

26i 
3| 


92 


21 


10 

284 
Sli 

Uk 
294 
26} 
32i 
19| 

2S| 

18f 

14 
294 

38i 

20 

93| 
34 


^    OS 
00    « 


19 


m 


84 
28f 

82 

17 
19 

ao| 

27} 
I2i 

18 

104 

144 
254 

46 

174 

23) 
84 


o 

bo 

«D   U 
00   0) 


m 


\s\ 


8 
16 
204 
17 
164 

144 

264 

114 

16 

15 

114 

264 

414 

164 

22 
81 


« 

tf 

ss 

sr 

ao  0 

00  9 

•^  ^ 

f-«  ► 

et 

C8 

17 

194 

11 

174 

8 

7 

114 

174 

204 

2.34 

214 

I5| 

19f 

284 

I3f 

934 

214 

244 

144 

17 

17 

22 

20 

12) 

114 

204 

274 

27 

404 

89 

J5f 

18 

224 

22 

34 

84 

o 
bo 

ao  9 


174 


10 


84 

14 

14 

184 

2U 

14 

22 

"4 
18 

H 

M4 
224 

4»4 

14 

19 
84 


A  ST 

ao   9 


16 


18 


84 
104 
14 
15 
184 
12 
19 
111 

164 

94 

124 

20f 

41 

II 

16 
84 


00  a> 


164 


18 


9 

184 
18 
19] 
20 
154 
28 
144 

161 

24 

144 
24 

424 

84 

111 
84 


9  « 


t 


214 


14^< 


9iV 
174 

2I# 
18» 

214 
18* 

25Ti 

16A 

1»4 

18 
26,^ 

40^ 

t5iV 

214 
84 


RncABKa. 


The  price  of 
pad d y  is 
about  40  per 
cent  too  high. 

The  price  of 
rice  is  simi- 
larly  too 
high. 
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Famines. — ^This  subject  is  treated  at  length  under  other  district  head- 
ings, particularly  that  of  Kheri,  Bahraich,  Lucknow.  There  is  nothing 
noteworthy  about  Bae  Bareli  in  this  respect.  Its  communications  are  not 
so  good  as  those  of  some  other  districts^  having  no  railway  and  only  56 
miles  of  water  communication  along  its  outer  border.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  masonry  weUs  afford  it  a  greater  insurance  against  famine^  its  drainage 
is  superior  to  that  of  other  districts,  it  suffers  comparatively  less  from  floods, 
and  its  area  of  artificial  irrigation  being  it  is  alleged  so  much  as  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  absolute  famine  ought  to  be  almost  unknown.  Qreat 
scarcity  from  a  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  October  for  the  rice,  and  in 
January  for  the  spring  crops,  is  common  enough.  On  the  average  in  five 
years  out  of  ten  the  rains  in  October  and  January  are  so  scanty  as  to  be  of 
no  practical  value.  The  average  rainfall  is  as  we  have  seen  38  inches,  about 
the  same  as  Lucknow;  the  rains  were  specially  deficient  in  1864,  1868,  and 
1873.  In  these  years  the  rainfall  was  respectively  22, 19,  and  41  inches, 
but  the  distribution  was  bad,  the  September  October  rains  were  deficient, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  in  1865, 1869,  and  1874  there  was  very  con- 
siderable scarcity,  approaching  to  famine,  in  1869.  No  special  measures 
were  called  for,  and  the  people  were  employed  on  the  district  roads.  A 
brief  abstract  of  the  Rae  Bareli  famine  and  scarcities  viewed  historicaUy* 
is  given  compiled  from  official  records  :— 

All  agree  that  there  was  a  very  severe  drought  and  famine  in  1784-85 
A.D.  In  Partabgarh  coarse  grain  sold  at  seven  sers  foiN;he  rupee ;  it  lasted 
for  nine  months.  Dr.  Young  says  th9,t  this  famine  is  often  alluded  to  as 
the  "akal  chilfsa"  in  allusion  to  its  recurring  every  forty  years.  None  of 
the  reports  show  that  any  scarcity  occurred  in  1824,  and  so  it  can  only  be 
considered  an  odd  coincidence  that  the  saying  is  countenanced  by  the  scar- 
city of  1864-65,  when  wheat  flour  sold  in  Partabgarh  for  eight,  seven,  and 
six  sers  for  the  rupee.  There  seem  to  have  been  seasons  of  scarcity  in 
other  years,  as  for  instance  in  1770  A.D.  and  in  1810  A.D.,  but  no  actual 
famine  occurred  comparable  with  that  of  1784.  In  1797  and  1816  frost 
greatly  injured  the  crops.  The  rains  were  average  in  1837,  when  famine 
attacked  the  North- Western  Provinces.  The  Eae  Bareli  report  states  that 
there  was  a  severe  drought  and  famine  in  1769-1770.  The  Sultanpur 
authorities  mentioned  the  following  prices  as  ruling  in  1784,  differing  from 
those  quoted  above  in  Partabgarh. 


Wheat 

Oram 

Bice 


••• 


•M    13    Senu 
10       „ 

18 


!•• 


•  •t 


f9 


The  following  have  been  the  prices  current  in  sers  for  rupee : — 


Year. 

Artlclef. 

« 

1856« 

1157. 

18C8. 

1859. 

I860. 

1861. 

1862. 

Arerage. 

Wheat 

•M 

2d 

24 

26 

25 

28 

981 

26 

26 

Oram 

... 

36 

80 

21 

30^ 

30| 

80 

29 

991 

Rice 

•  •• 

26 

22 

221 

28 

26 

24 

21 

Ml 

igs  RAB 

It  appeare  from  the  above  that  the  fieumne  of  186X  did  not  affect  Bae 
BarelL 

Food. — The  food  of  the  people  is  the  aame  as  that  consumed  throughout 
the  rest  of  Oudh.  Moth^  or  peas  pottage,  and  barley  bread,  or  cakes  made 
of  barley  and  gram  mixed,  form  the  ordinary  bill  of  fare.  There  are  gene- 
rally two  meals  in  the  day,  at  noon  and  at  sunset ;  but  if  the  people  are 
very  poor,  they  content  themselves  with  one  meal  at  sunset  and  a  httle  of 
what  is  left  served  up  cold  the  next  morning  and  called  basi.  Sanw&n  and 
kodo  are  largely  consumed  in  the  rainy  season.  Bice  and  the  maizes  are 
less  used  than  in  northern  and  western  Oudh.  Three  Quarters  of  a  ser  is 
reckoned  a  meagre  allowance,  and  arhoi  p4o  or  ten  chhat&ks  a  famine 
allowance  of  the  grains  above  alluded  to.  This  subject  is  dwelt  upon  at 
length  in  the  Sitapur  and  Kheri  articles. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  of  food  grains  in  Fatehpur,  the 
adjoining  district  from  1830  to  1 850,  a  period  of  21  years : — 

Wheat  ...  •••  •••  as  sers  per  mpee. 

Gram  •••  •••  ^«  St       „  ^ 

Barley  •••  •••  ••  80       „  ^ 

J^eas  ••«  ,««  •««  SS       t|  f^ 

In  1837^  the  year  of  famine,  the  average  price  of  barley  was  24  sers.* 

Fisheriea. — "  The  Collector  of  Rae  Bareli  considers  the  destruction  of 
all  sorts  of  fish  as  considerable,  the  principal  seasons  for  fishing  being  in 
the  hot  weather  and  during  the  rains.  Li  the  former  the  big  fish  are 
mostly  trapped  ;  during  the  latter  the  smaller  fish  are  more  extensively 
caught  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  The  smallest  size  of  the  mesh  of 
nets  employed  is  from  a  quarter  to  one-third  of  an  inch.  The  diflBculties 
in  regulating  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets  consists  in  the  natural  dislike 
and  prejudice  of  the  rustic  population  against  any  innovation  whatever 
in  the  implements  for  carrying  on  their  craft,  so  he  deprecates  such  and 
gives  no  opinion  as  to  what  size  he  considers  advisable.  The  fry  of  fish, 
he  observes,  are  not  sold  separately  from  the  fish  in  this  district,  and 
therefore  the  i»:obibition  of  the  sale  of  the  fry  would  be  superfluous. 
Large  fish  are  sold  at  from  three-fourths  to  one  anna,  small  ones  at  one 
quarter  to  half  an  anna  per  ser." — ^Para.  285,  Franoia  Day's  Fresh  Water 
Fiah  and  Fisheriea  of  India  and  Bv^rma. 

The  following  is  fix>m  the  settlement  report : — 

^'  Moftiufadwire, — Some  years  ago  the  idea  that  salt  manufacture  in 
Oudh  could  compete  with  the  imported  article  prevailed  sufficiently  to 
induce  the  Imperial  Government  to  sanction  the  experiment  of  opening 
legalized  local  works.  The  following  statistics  show  how  erroneous  was 
the  idea,  how  complete  has  been  the  failure.  The  manufacture  of  salt 
was  commenced  in  this  district  inpargana  Panhanf  in  Karch,  1870,  and 


*  "  Kioock'B  Statiaticc  al  District  Fatehpur.'* 
t  Now  In  Unao. 
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contiimed  to  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  The  total  quantity  manufac- 
tured was  maunds  24,983,  of  whidi  were  sold  23,666,  destroyed  by  inunda- 
tion 1,317.  The  sale  of  this  salt  took  no  less  than  sixteen  months  i,e., 
from  April,  1870,  to  July,  1871,  and  it  sold  for  very  much  less  than  its 
cost, — in  feet,  a  large  quantity  could  only  be  cleared  by  letting  it  go  on 
payment  of  the  Grovemment  dues  only,  which  here  are  Rs.  3-2-0  per 
maundy  viz. : — 


Doty            •••               ••• 

••• 

••• 

Bs. 

SCO 

Cesses  lor  cost  of  estate 

••• 

••• 

f* 

0     1     0 

Landlord's  royalty 

••• 

••• 

>i 

0     1     0 

l^ital  GoremmeDt  daes  per  maund 


» 


8     S     0 


3     8     0 


''  Its  cost, — Salt  cannot  be  manu&ctured  in  this  district  at  less  than  12 
annas  permaund.  In  some 'part  of  the  Delhi  division  superior  salt  can 
be  produced  for  from  two  to  three  annas  per  maund ;  the  cost  of  carriage 
and  6ther  incidental  charges'  to  Cawnjpore  being  nine  annas  per  maund. 
In  the  Rae  Bareli  bazars  the  following  are  at  present  the  prevailing 
retail  prices  of  salt  per  maund : — 


Ba.    a.  p. 

Kala  (black) 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

18    6    4 

Simbhar 

•M 

'••• 

•  at 

'     *• 

8  U    8 

Lfthanri  ••• 

••• 

»•• 

••• 

•  •1 

8    0    0 

Katfla     ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •t 

•  •• 

6     2     6 

Ntih  (salambha) 

M« 

•  •• 

!•• 

•  •  ■ 

ft    0    0 

Onrfiri  from  5  to 

••• 

M« 

•  •• 

••• 

6  11     6 

"The fact  that  the  local  product  ^id  riot  fetch  on  the  spot  what  its 
manufacture  cost,  over  and  above  Bs.  3-2-0,  and  in  some  cases  only 
Bs.  8-2-0  per  maund,  with  such  prices  for  the  imported  article  prevail- 
ing in  the  bazars,  shows  how  mistaken  wa^  the  idea  that  occasioned  this 
profitless  endeavour ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  failure  will  put  an  end 
to  lamentations  about  the  destruction  of  a  flourishing  manufacture  and 
the  serious  toss  entailed  thereby  on  landed  proprietors. 

"  Trade. — Of  trade  there  is  not  much,  of  manufactures  there  are  none, 
with  the  exception  of  the  making  of  brass  and  copper  utensils  at  Bhag- 
wantnagar.* 

Weaving  for  local  consumption  is  also  carried  on.  A  statement  is  given 
of  the  amount  of  the  sales  at  the  different  bazars  and  fairs  in  the  district, 
and  further  on  a  return  of  the  amounts  of  salt  .and  saltpetre  said  to 
have  been  manufactured  during  the  native  rule.  Both  these  returns, 
however,  must  be  received  with  caution,  as  they  have  been  compiled  from 
the  statements  of  chaudhris  and  patw^Lris,  and  not  from  any  systenxatically 
prepared  returns." 


f  Coane  glolmh»  gUiaa  bolttaa  «fled  for  lioldiBg  Gasgos  water  ai»^Bad6«eat Xtefaaao. 
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Statement  ahounng  the  number  and  qiumtiti/  of  artioles  sold  in  the  Rae  Bareli 

dittrict  for  one  year. 


Djlily  Bazab. 

Bl-WBBKLY  BazAAB. 

Fairs. 

Total. 

. 

r8) 

... 

(62) 

(17) 

Articles. 

t 

i 

t 

m 

f 

• 

1 

• 

s 

9 

i 

8 

• 

s 

5 

E 

S 

£ 

1 

£ 

OP 
Mds. 

£ 

Mds. 

Bs.  a. 

p. 

xds.* 

Ss.    a. 

P- 

Mds. 

H&    a. 

p. 

Bs.    a.  p. 

Ondn 

•■• 

246,146 

6.16,867 

0 

0 

302,091 

7,55.948    0 

0 

8.500 

8.760    0 

0 

551,740 

12,79368   0  0 

Vegetable! 

■•• 

4.061 

e,8M 

0 

0 

3387 

83^2    0 

0 

276 

620    0 

0 

8318 

17,840   0   0 

Spioes 

••• 

4.197 

67,080 

0 

0 

2.887 

47,269    0 

0 

48 

768    0 

0 

7,133 

1,15,117    0  0 

Bweetmettfl 

••• 

4.»27 

88^356 

0 

0 

8,736 

34381    0 

0 

228 

2,496    0 

0 

6393 

56.233    0   0 

/■ 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Coantry  clotb 

••• 

28,105 

48,?25 

0 

0 

144,47^ 

2,06331    0 

0 

660 

891    0 

0 

173^88 

231.861    0  0 

European  cloth 

%•» 

16,060 

96,360 

0 

0 

31,006 

2,01,048    0 

0 

406 

2,430    0 

0 

50378 

838,838   0  0 

Bait 

••« 

6,681 

28,479 

0 

0 

6,421 

32,363    0 

0 

22 

110    0 

0 

12,127 

60,948    0   0 

Ghl 

••• 

8,380 

47,632 

0 

0 

613 

12,272    0 

0 

20 

400    0 

0 

3,014 

60,804   0   0 

Oil 

•M 

i,()80 

20,806 

0 

0 

616 

6,162    0 

0 

46 

566    0 

0 

2,742 

27,432    0  0 

Brass  TeMelB 

•  •• 

8,896 

2.34.200 

0 

0 

384 

17,836    0 

0 

20 

948    0 

0 

4,301 

232,966    0   0 

Cotton 

••• 

16,816 

3.7S.861 

0 

0 

21,86A 

3.51,780    0 

0 

*•• 

..• 

\ 

36,690 

636,641    0   0 

Oxen 

••• 

••• 

•■• 

•>• 

36360    0 

0 

••• 

2.000    0 

0 

... 

87360    0   0 

Pedlars'  wares 

•  •« 

•.« 

14,120 

0 

0 

.M 

4306    0 

0 

*•• 

2393    0 

0 

••« 

30318   0  0 

Bilk    and  wooden 

••• 

■t> 

••• 

.«• 

••• 

1.000    o 

0 

... 

1300  0  0 

pleoes. 

Fireworks 

••• 

*•• 

■*• 

.•• 

•*• 

.•• 

200    0 

0 

... 

200   0   0 

Earthen  ware 

•>• 

.•« 

... 

•*■ 

«*. 

60    0 

0 

... 

50   0   0 

Leathern  artlelM 

••• 

••• 

••• 

M« 

•  •• 

728    0 

0 

... 

•  •0 

••• 

728    0   0 

Grand  Total 

.•• 

1432.807  IS 

0 

»•• 

17.07376  12 

6 

••• 

23.725    2 

0 

»•* 

83.18.609  11   0 

iSto^em^nf  ahowiTig  the  quantity  of  salt  and  saltpetre  said  to  have  been 
produced  in  the  Rae  Bareli  district  during  the  native  rule  as  relates 
to  the  old  district. 


Fargana. 

Quantity 
of  salt. 

Valne  of 
salt. 

Quantity 
of  salt- 
petre. 

Value  o£ 
saltpetre. 

Remarks^ 

Daundia  Ehera           m« 

Oh&tampar                  «•• 

BhagrwantDBgar 

Bib&r          .••               ..t 

Fanhan      •••               »»# 

F&tan         ••• 

Map&jar  ... 

Khiron      •••                ... 

Sareni      -  (.«               ... 

Dalmaa     ... 

Bareli 

Haidargarh                  ••• 

Eambr&win                •#. 

fiardoi       •••               ••• 

Mds. 
••■ 
••• 

6,118 

46.842 

49,042 

12,276 

36,906 

66.648 

97,883 

16,678 

6,854 

960 

926 

S60 

Bs. 

•t« 
«•• 

4,841 

18,616 

89,028 

9,682 

99,046 

67.675 

77,467 

13,260 

1,636 

600 

171 

160 

Mds. 

SI, 239 

14,704 

13,069 

1,638 

3.901 

3.S68 

6,636 

60,648 

••• 

634 

1,331 

300 

1,068 

800 

Rs. 

42,478 

19.408 

26.141 

3.268 

9.803 

6.586 

13,070 

1,01,296 

••• 

1,268 
668 
626 
613 
176 

- 

Total              M« 

8,61,361 

2,62,428 

1,18,762 

9,26,381 

. 
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The  value  of  exports  and  imports  in  the  year  1873  in  district  Rae 
Bareli  is  exhibited  as  follows  : — 


EtpCTiM* 


Article. 


••• 


••• 


•M 


Our 

TobMOO  prefMuned 

Do.    in  leaf 
Wheat 
Bdible  grains 
Opiam 
Uil-seeds 
Horned  eattle 
Hides 
GM 

HetalB  and  hardware, 
BatiTe  mitceUaneona 

gooda. 


••• 


•  M 


••• 


Quantity* 


17,619 

S.044 

56l»820 

17,384 

S5,9S5 

11M35 

9,875 

3,866 


Total 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


tM 


Value. 


Bs. 

6S,9SS 

8,890 

94,634 

48,850 

49,988 

1,96,000 

9,^04 

83,266 

9,746 

7,790 

5,608 

84,074 


4,66,171 


Imports, 


Article. 


Cotton  cleaned 
Edible  grivlna 
Salt 

Homed  catlle. 
Country     silk 
pieces 


••• 

•■• 

••• 
in 


Total 


Quantity. 


89,871 

2,963 

1,164,620 

6,288 


■•• 


••• 


Value. 


Bb. 

8,84,968 

7,861 

60,967 

39,810 

80,485 


6,09,683 


Detail  of  Boada. 


* 

I 


F^om. 


To. 


10 


••• 


••• 


••■ 


t«. 


16 
17 


Rae  Bareli  vid  Dalmau 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

DHto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto    vi^Lalganj 
Lalganj  vt4  Bacblir&w&n 
Dalmau         ...  .•• 

Digbijaigaoj  vid  Bachhr&w&n 
Bfh&r  ...  ^ 

Ditto 

Chandatilrnr .. 
Ditto 
Lacknow  vid  Haidargarh 


!•• 


*.t 


••• 
••• 


•  •* 

•  •a 
*•• 

•  .• 

•  •• 
§•• 
... 
t*. 

•  M 
••• 
t.l 

•  a. 

•  •t 
••• 

•  •t 
.•* 
••• 


Fatehpur 

Unao   ... 

Allahabad 

Partabgarh 

Sultaopor 

Fyzabad 

Luck  now 

Haidargarh 

Ralepur 

Haidargarh 

Bihar  ... 

Purwa 

Purwa 

Baksar 

Unao    »• 

Salon  ... 

Soltaopur 


••* 


t«« 


••• 


*•« 


*•■ 


••■ 


••• 


t«t 


•  M 


*.* 
••• 

•  •• 

•  ■  « 

•  #• 
••• 

•  •* 
.*• 

•  •• 
••• 
tl. 
§•• 
••• 
.•• 
*•• 
*.. 


Metalled  or 
unmetalled. 


Metalled ... 
Unmetalled 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


••• 

Ml 
*•• 
••« 

••• 
•M 

■  a. 
••• 

•  •. 

•  a. 
§•• 

•  •• 


•  at 
••• 

••• 


Total  milea, 


9  'O 


Miles. 

17 
38 
14 
10 

8 
18 
84 
88 
88 
40 
18 
18 

6 
18 
36 
10 
13 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  route-book  : — 

Roads. 

A. — Road  from  Fatehpur  on  East  Indicm  BaUtDoy,  to  Fyzabad. — ^Tbe  part 
of  this  road  lying  within  the  Kae  Bareli  district  is  from  R&Ipur  on 
left  bank  of  the  Qanges  to  Haidargarh,  district  Bara  Banki,  by  Lai- 
ganj  and  Bachhr&wto — all  in  Rae  Bareli  district.  This  part  of  the 
principal  road  above  named  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  the  stages 
are  Lalganj,  12  miles  from  R41pur,  Qurbakhshganj  10  miles  furthez, 
and  Bachhr&wfin  ]  4  miles.  The  rivers  are  Mp^tra  and  Sai,  both 
unbridged.     There  are  four  n&las  on  this  road. 

B. — Barhdmpur  9tation,  East  Indian  EaU/way,  to  Fyzabacf. — ^The  part  of 
this  road  lying  within  the  Rae  Bareli  district  is  from  Naubasta  Qh4t, 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges  to  Haidargarh,  district  Bara  Banki,  by  Salon, 
JaiSy  and  f  nhauna — all  in  Rae  Bareli  district.  Total  length  of  this 
part  of  the  road  is  59  miles.  The  stages  are  Mustafabad  in  Par- 
tabgarh,  3  miles  from  Naubasta  Gh&t,  Umraw&n  6  miles  further, 
3alon  10  miles,  Bichhw&ri  9  miles,  Jais  11  miles,  Mohanganj  9 
miles,  and  Inhauna  11  miles.  The  Sai  is  the  only  river,  and  it  is 
unbridged.     There  are  five  ndlas. 

C. — From  DusHii,  Rae  Bareli,  and  Mohanganj  road  to  Bachhrdwdn  by 
Vigbijaiganj,  district  Rae  Bareli, — This  road  i^  21  miles  long,  and 
the  stages  are  Digbijaiganj,  9  miles  &Y)m  Dusiiti,  and  Bachhr&w^n 
]  2  miles  further ;  rivers  there  are  none,  and  n&la  onljr  one. 

D. — From  Allakabnd  to  Cawnpore,  North-Weatem  Provinces,  by  Lalganj, 
Salouy  and  Bihar. — This  road  passes  for  48  miles  throughout  this 
district,  and  the  stages  are  Jagatpur,  12  miles  from  Allahabad, 
Dil&war  13  miles  further,  Lalganj  8  miles,  and  Bihfir  in  Partab- 
garh  15  miles.     There  is  no  river,  but  one  nala. 

E. — From  Fatehpur^  East  Indian  Railway,  to  Fyzahad  by  Dalmavr,  Rae 
Bareli,  and  Haidargarh,  dtstrict  Bara  Banki. — This  road  passes  for 
50  miles  throughout  this  district;  the  stages  are  Ratgarh  9  miles 
from  Dalmau,  Rae  Bareli  9  miles  further,  and  Digbijaiganj.  The 
rivers  are  the  Ganges,  the  Sai,  and  Naiya, — all  of  which  except  the 
first  are  bridged.     Communication  is  made  over  the  first  by  a  ferry. 

F. — From  Allahabad  to  Lucknow  by  Salon  and  Rae  Bareli, — This  road 
passes  for  52  miles  throughout  this  district;  the  stages  are  Salon,  13 
miles  from  last  stage  in  Partabgarh  district,  Newdda,  Karauli  10 
miles  further,  Rae  Bareli  9  miles,  Harchandpur  10  miles,  and 
Bachhriiwan  10  miles.  The  Sai  is  the  only  river,  and  it  is  bridged. 
There  are  six  ndlas  on  this  road. 

G. — From  Fatehpur^  East  Indian  Railway,  to  Fyzabad  by  Lalganj,  Rae 
Bareli,  and  Mohct'tiganj, — This  road  passes  for  38  miles  throughout 
this  district  and  the  following  are  the  stages — Itaura  10  miles  from 
Lalganj,  Rae  Bareli  9  miles  further,  Dusfiti  10  miles,  and  Mohan- 
ganj 9  miles.  The  Sai  is  the  only  river,  and  it  is  bridged.  There 
is  only  one  nila. 
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!  H, — Frovfi  Roe  Bardi  to  SuUanpur, — This  passes  for  20  miles  throughout 
this  district,  and  the  stages  are  Fuxsatganj  11  miles,  and  Jais  9 
miles. 

K. — From  Allahabad  to  Roe  Bareli  by  Manikpur,  Mustafabad,  and  Jagat- 
pur. — This  road  passes  for  34*  miles  throughout  this  district. 
The  stages  are  Jagatpur,  11  miles  from  Mustafabad,  last  stage  in 
Partabgaih  district,  and  Bae  Bareli  11  miles  further.  The  river 
is  the  Sai  here  (bridged.) 

L. — From  Rob  Bareti  to  Gawnpore  [by  Gurbakhsliganj  and  Bihar. — This 
road  passes  for  30  miles  throughout  this  district,  and  the  stage  is 
only  Gur1)akhshganj',  16  miles  from  Rae  Bareli. 

Local  measures. — There  is  nothing  worthy  of  note  about  these.  The 
local  paseri  of  five  for  two  sers  is  current  in  this  district.  In  Dalmau 
a  local  ser  larger  than  the  imperial  ser  has  been  current  for  generations. 
This  consists  of  sixteen  gandas,  each  ganda  being  four  Maddu  S&hi  pice; 
each  of  these  weighs  270  grains,  and  the  weight  of  the  ser  will  be  conse- 
quently 17,280  grains,  the  Government  ser  being  14,400  grains.  Since 
annexation,  however,  the  banians  in  some  places  have  reduced  the  weight  of 
tbe-'  ser  to  fourteen  gandas;  this  will  come  to  15,120  grains,  or  exactly  one 
British  Indian  ser  and  four  tolas.  The  Sh&l^ah&npur  bigha  of  4,025 
square  yards  is  everywhere  used,  but  local  bigfaas  bearing  no  proportion  to 
it^ -supposed  to  be  based  on  the  same  unit  of  measurement,  are  also  used 
collaterally.    The  measures  of  length  and  capacity  are  common  to  Oudh. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  people,  their  CMtos^Table  of  area  and  population— Bellgion—Faink-UrlMin 
popolation— Condition  of  the  people— Tenoret— List  of  (alnqdars— Table  ezfaitiltUig  tribal 
distribution  of  property— Extracts  from  the  aettlement  report  rtfarding  proprietary 
posBessionB. 

The  people :  their  castes. — ^Rae  Bareli  is  essentially  a  rural  and  a  Hindu 
district.  The  population  is  mainly  agricultural ;  there  are  hardly  any 
manufactures  except  a  little  glass  at  Dalmau,  coarse  cloth  at  Jais,  and 
such  matters.    The  culture  of  the  earth  is  the  main  stay  of  the  people. 

The  Brahmans  are  the  most  numerous  caste  ;  they  number  128^75. 
Then  come  the  Ah{rs  116,534,  the  Chamars  81,853,  the  Chhattris  73,320. 
Compared  to  the  average  of  Oudh  districts  the  j^oportion  of  hi^h  caste 
is  larger  than  usual.  Nor  is  this  unaccountable.  Kae  Bareli  has  beefi  for 
centuries  the  seat  of  a  Hindu  authority,  but  little  controlled  by  the 
Musalman  Lord  Paramount.  The  peculiarities  of  its  land  tenure  thence 
arising  will  be  afterwards  considered,  here  it  may  only  be  remarked  that 
Chhattris  and  Brahmans  naturally  crowded  to  a  country  practically 
governed  by  their  co-religionists. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  and  area  of  the  district  in 
detail  : —  •* 

District  Roe  Bareli,  Area  and  Populaiian. 


M 
O 


ii 


Area  in 
Mquare 

Bri'ttMh 
§tatmte 
mtiei. 


J] 


sir 


Dalmau 

Sareni 

Khfron 


I 


Total 


Bae  Bareli 


Total 

Inhauna 

Baohhriwin 

Kumhr&w&n 

Hardoi 

Simraata 

Mohanganj 

Total 


••* 


i' 


S98 
169 
1S« 


684 


868 


► 
-a 


i 


PcjmkHion. 


I 


868 
114 
109 

469 


871 


.•« 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 


863    871 


77 
68 
68 
93 
78 
76 

864 


100 
94 
70 
24 

97 
80 

'Hi 


121 
61 
66 


238 


201 


201 


188,767 
64,021 
66,366 


269,144 


199,664 


6^81 
1,208 
1,918 


9,467 


199,664 


44 

49 

82| 

n 

44 

39 

"219 


48,841 
48,090 
88,474 
14,968 
66,841 
42;950 

260,169 


12,969 


12,969 


8,678 
2,777 
869 
743 
1,980 
4,881 

19,818 


72,186 
82,027 
29,091 

188,268 


106,117 


106,117 


28,282 

26,607 
19,998 
7,808 
29,611 
28,476 

134,676 


I 


72,968 
88,202 
29,198 


a 


o 


186,848 


146,088 
66,129 
68,284 


268,601 


6 
pes 


7 

I 


106,416  212,688 


106,416 


29,237 
26,860 
19,840 
7,898 
29,260 
28,806 

184,901 


212,688 


67,619 

50,867 
89,388 
16,706 
68.771 
47,281 

269,477 


67S 

671 

872 


674 


fin 

675 
841 
882 
684 
60C 
891 

"679 
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Area  cmd  PopvZation  (concluded). 


1^        Ana  M  1 

o 

Mqwwe 

§1 

m 

3 

Srilith 

PoptUaHon, 

» 

BiatuU 

Piargaiia. 

d5 

M7 

mt/SM. 

• 

1 

t 

ate 

i 

o 

110 

0 

•§1 

i 

1 

i 
1 

^ 

s  ( 

Salon 

•M 

109,680 

10,916 

60.220 

60,836 

120,546 

583 

Si 

Panbidapnr 

••• 

60 

64 

38 

80,851 

3,186 

16,625 

16,412 

88,037 

612 

si 

Rokha  J&U 
Total 
Grand  Total 
Europeans 

—  > 

•  •• 

110 

457 

1768 

164 
4S4 
1769 
••• 

71 

*io9 

867 

70,582 

18,861 

42,889 

42,204 

84,443 

548 

31 1,063 

36,962 

119,084 

118,941 

238,025 

546 

916,980 

68,706 

493,030 

496,606 

988,686 

548 

tt« 

24 

23 

47 

Surasians 

•  •t 

••• 

••• 

••• 

tM 

••• 

20 

16 

85 

Prisoners     and 

emplojeea 

in 

j«il 

••• 

••• 

••• 

^ 

••• 

— 

246 

44 

290 

M* 

••• 

493,820 

496,688 

989,008 

I7oT» — ^This  is  taken  from  the  ceuBOi  report  and  differs  but  slightly  from  later  calca- 
lalions  which  msJce  the  total  population  988,719,  and  the  total  area  1,747  square  miles. 

The  Hindu  religion  has  no  special  developments  in  Bae  Bareli.  The 
prinicipal  shrines  of  the  old  district  were  in  the  Bihar  tahsil  transferred 
to  Unao,  at  Baksar,  P&tan,  Bih£r.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  principal 
festivals  and  fairs — all  of  which  have  a  religions  origin.  The  number 
attending  them  are  very  much  understated,  as  far  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  population  appear  at  these  festivals  which  occuc  somewhere 
within  a  day  s  journey  of  every  one  sometime  during  the  year. 

Detail  of  Fairs. 


Name  of  place. 


••• 


Sndim&npnr  (Kakoran) 
Bareli  (Muharram) 

Ditto  (Dasahra) 
Dalman  (Dargih  Makhdiim) 

Ditto    (Dasahra  Jeth;      . 

Ditto    (Ditto    Eu4r) 

Ditto    (Muharram) 

Ditto    (K&rtki) 
Thulendi  (Snhbat  Sayad  S&l&r) 
Bhitaxg&on  ( Anandi  Debi)    •«• 
Hardftspur    Samidh   (Hihedi 
L61). 


12  fairsp  Total 


••• 


Number  of 
persons  by 
whom  at- 
tended. 


40,000 

10,000 

10,000 

800 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

3,000 

5,000 

2,000 


Amount  sold. 


7,117 

550 

240 

86 

240 

160 

226 

8,296 

286 

20 

10 


0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


91,800     28^725   2    0 


Name  of  month 
In  which  hdd. 


July 

Muharram 

October 

May 

Ditto 

October 

Muharram 

NoTember 

May 

Ditto 

March 


•«• 


Bemarks. 


••• 


••« 


••• 
••• 


7 
6 
4 
3 
4 
6 
6 
8 

1  night. 
8  hours. 
8      „ 
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The  only  interesting  one  is  that  of  Kikori  or  Eakoran  at  Sud&m&n- 

Eur  in  the  Dalmau*  pargana.  Elakor  was  it  is  alleged  the  brother  of 
^k\,  the  Bhar  king  of  Dalmau,  who  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Sharqi 
sovereign  of  Jaunpur  by  demanding  the  daughter  of  a  Musalman  in 
marriage.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  this  festival  is  a  mere 
instance  of  hero  worship,  or  whether  Kakor  represents  some  aboriginal 
divinity.  According  to  the  table  this  Bhar  prince  is  the  onlv  eponymous 
personage  whose  celebration  attract  any  crowds.  A  clan  called  Bharotia, 
said  to  be  a  sept  of  the  Ahfr,  continues  to  pour  oblations  of  milk  on  the 
tombs  of  the  Bhar  chiefs,  Bdl  and  DM,  at  Bareli  and  Dalmaa,  and  the 
women  of  the  clan  in  mourning  for  these  ancient  chiefis  still  refuse  to 
W6ar  the  common  lac  bracelets  which  are  the  usual  ornaments  of  the  sex. 

Urban  population. — The  Urban  population  is  very  small;  there  are  only 
four  towns,  with  a  population  of  above  5,000. 

Daimau  5,654 

Salon  5,I»U 

Jail  11,689 

84,617 


A  town  called  Eunsa  entered  in  the  census  tables  as  having  a  population 
of  5,864  is  merely  a  collection  of  separate  villages  thrown  together  in  the 
Government  revenue  records.  The  urban  population  is  therefore  3*5  per 
cent.  Besides  the  above  there  are  58  large  villages,  with  a  population  of 
from  2,000  to  5,000. 

The  following  is  from  the  settlement  report  :— 

Condition  of  the  people, — ^The  low  caste  cultivators  are  very  pootly  off. 
They  live  almost  entirely  on  the  inferior  grains  of  the  kharif  crop,  the  more 
valuable  rabi  going  to  pay  the  mahdjan,  for  nearly  the  whok  of  this  class 
come  under  advances  to  the  village  mah&jan  both  for  their  food  and  their 
seed,  and  make  over  the  crop  to  him:  They  enjoy  only  a  bare  subsistence, 
for  the  usual  rate  of  interest  demanded  is  50  per  cent  at  the  harvest. 
Last  year,  1870,  grain  being  exceptionally  high  at  the  time  of  rabi  sowing 
as  the  year  before  had  been  one  of  short  crop,  the  mah&jans  refused  to 
advdance  seed  on  the  usual  terms,  and  they  were  arranged  on  the  basis 
that  the  cultivator  was  to  pay  back  at  the  harvest  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  grain  as  the  then  market  price  of  the  seed  Aimished  would  buy 
when  the  harvest  was  reaped. 

With  all  this  these  people  are  as  improvident  as  their  betters,  and  when 
a  plentiful  harvest  putssonlething^  in  their  pockets,  they  spend  it  at  once 
in  a  marriage  or  somelAiing  of  the  kind. 

Since  1871  in  the  spring  of  which  year  the  hail  caused  so  itiuch  damage, 
the  seasons  have  been  most  indifferent  for  the  small  cultivator, who  is  now 
more  or  less  reduced  to  poverty.  This  year's  spring  crops,  however,  have 
somewhat  stitengthened  his  position,  and  owing  to  the  good  prices  realieed 
at  the  harvest  time  have  improved  his  condition.  To  the  above  cause 
must  also  be  added  a  fair  mahua  crop  and  an  abuhdant  mango  crop. 

...  *  Bee  article  DAlina.a 
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Besides  bad  season?  the  cultivator  has  for  the  past  five  years  suffered 
much  from  cattle  disease,  which  amiually  visits  some  part  or  other  of  the 
district.  Cattle  disease  is  just  now  raging  in  the  villages  on  the  Sai.  No 
precautions  are  taken  a^inst  the  disease ;  about  a  third  of  the  cattle 
attacked  escaped  In  18/4,  land  which  had  been  fallow  for  two  or  three 
years  has  been  again  brought  under  cultivation.  Sugarcane  and  garden 
crops  are  on  the  increase,  but  wheat  does  not  seem  to  be  ousting  barley  or 
peas ;  jarhan  dh&n  is  more  extensively  grown  of  late  years.  Poppy  and 
jethwa  s&w4n  are  much  more  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  custom  is 
spreading  of  transplanting  the  makra  or  mindwa  crop  instead  of  sowing 
it.  This  custom  ensures  a  more  plentiful  and  a  much  earlier  crop,  but  it 
is  dependent  on  well  irrigation  till  the  rains  commence. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  the  district  is  nominally  24  per  cent,  per  annum, 
but  the  poorer  cultivators  pay  considerably  more,  llortgages  of  groves, 
sir  lands,  and  of  shares  in  pattidari  villages  are  very  common,  but  sales 
are  not  so.  Interest  I  think  had  a  tendency  to  fall  some  years  ago.  but 
the  hard  times  have  caused  it  to  rise  again. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  nearly  every  as£mi,  who  within  the 
last  six  years  has  constructed  a  pakka  well  in  my  neighbourhood,  has  been 
ruined  or  next  to  ruined. 

"With  reference  to  weaving,  I  am  informed  that  th^  weaving  of  finer 
cloths,  which  were  formerly  in  great  demand,  has  almost  entirely  stopped, 
but  the  coarser  cloths  are  still  manufactured  as  generally  as  formerly,  not 
only  for  the  local  markets  but  also  for  exports.  This  industry,  however, 
is  I  think,  doomed,  especially  now  that  English  cloths  are  becoming  so 
common  and  so  cheap,  and  are  being  so  generally  used  at  the  dye 
factories. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  price  of  plough-bullocks  has  risen 
about  75  per  cent.,  there  is  however  no  scarcity  of  bullocks,  for  the  cattle 
bazars  continue  well  supplied,  but  owing  to  the  high  prices,  the  mah&jans 
ruinous  interest,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  cattle  disease,  cultiva- 
tors possess  very  inferior  draught  animals,  which,  with  hard  work  and 
insufficient  fodder,  are  not  likely  to  improve  in  their  hands. 

Tenwrea, — ^It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the  features  of 
property  in  this  district,  £^  the  settlement  and  census  report,  which  are 
the  main  sources  of  information,  concerned  themselves  solely  with  the  old 
district  which  differs  entirely  from  tho  new  one.  Of  the  1,350  square 
miles  in  the  old  district  422  have  been  taken  away,  and  711  square  miles 
of  new  territory  have  been  added.  Still  the  main  features  of  the  tenures 
have  not  been  much  altered,  the  district  remains  taluqdari,  although  the 
Eanhpuria  clan  owns  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  new  than  of  the  old 
territory.  There  are  altogether  about  1,198  villages  covering  1,279  square 
miles,  the  property  of  lOOlarge  owners,  and  537  villages  covering  460 
square  miles,  the  property  of  about  11,000  small  proprietors,  mostly  Bais 
and  Kanhpurias. 

The  proprietary  rights  in  the  district  of  Rae  Bareli  are  very  interesting 
from  a  historical  as  well  as  economical  point  of  view.     Out  of  1»735 
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villages  in  the  present  district,  no  less  than  1^719  are  owned  by 
Tilokchandi  Bais,  viz.,  those  of  the  Bais  clan  who  are  descended  from  the 
great  chief  Tilok  Chand,  who  died  shortly  before  B&bar  ascended  the  throne 
of  Delhi.  As  an  historical  and  social  &ct  it  is  strange  to  a  degree.  The 
immobility  and  stability  of  the  Hindu  system  is  remarkably  proved  by  the 
fact  that  for  hundreds  of  years  this  Bais  and  other  Chhattri  clans  who 
number  75,000  in  Rae  Bareli,  men  of  the  sword,  too,  have  contentedly 
submitted  to  be  ruled  by  about  forty  chiefs  whose  position  was  in  itself 
a  usurpation  upon  the  throne,  and  against  whom  at  any  time  the  masses 
would  have  been  aided  to  rebel  by  royal  officers.  The  position  of  these 
chiefs  was  £0  assured  that  they  have  throughout  treated  their  brethren  with 
contumely,  refusing  to  eat  with  them:  because  they  could  not  boast  of  an 
ancestor  who  had  once  exercised  regal  or  semi-regal  authority. 

The  ereat  proprietary  clans  now  are  the  Bais  in  the  west  holding  par- 
ganas  Dalmau,  Rae  Bareli,  Sareni,  Ehiron,  Hardoi  and  others,  and  the 
Kanhpuria  to  the  east  who  hold  Salon,  Rokha  Jais,  Parsh&depur,  i£ohan* 
ganj,  Simrauta. 

Further,  the  proprietors  are  mostly  taluqdars ;  1,198  villages  belong  to 
taluqdars  and  537  to  smaller  proprietors.  Among  the  latter  there  is  an 
extreme  subdivision  ;  great  numbers  of  them,  even  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number  possess  on  the  average  only  ten  acres  of  land  each.  On  the  other 
hand,  eleven  men  have  among  them  350,000  acres,  and  816,000  acres,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  district,  are  held  in  62  g^eat  estates  owned  by  100  chiefs. 
A  list  of  the  great  estates  is  given.  The  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  this  absorption  of  land  by  one  class,  and  to  its  distribution  in  minute 
portions  among  others,  have  been  detailed  elsewhere. 

List  of  Taluqdars  in  district  Rae  Bareli  paying  more  than  Rs.  5,000 

revenue. 


• 

1 

• 

! 

► 

g 

^4 

Bemarki. 

Name  oi  Talaqdar. 

Name  of  estate. 

^ 

8 

8 

mm 

i 

a 

a 

e 

01 

1 

B 

o 

9k 

1 

A. 

Bs. 

Bija  Shinpil  Singh 

Mnrirman     ••. 

104 

40,878 

44.354 

Bija  Sarp&l  Singh 

Tiloi 

72 

65,086 

66»907 

B4na  Bhaokar  Bakhsh 

Tholrl            ^ 

It9 

92,960 

1,18,496 

• 

B&ja  BiBhniih  Singh 

Katbgar         .•. 

11 

6,042 

7,196 

Bija  Jagmohao  Singh 

Balalnghpnr  ... 

as 

17.636 

19,969 

BiJa  Bimpil  Singh 

Kori  Sidhanli.., 

it 

97,708 

28.164 

Raja  Jagmohan  Singh,  Kanh- 

Cbandipur     ... 

19 

31,769 

38,168 

pnria. 

Tbakoriin   Shinpil    Knnwar 

Simri            •«. 

S4 

18,909 

23,619 

widow  of    Jag  an   N&tb 

Bakhsh. 

ThakuiAin  Darito  Knnwar    ... 

Samarpha 

44 

98,787 

87,969 

CliandarpM  Singh 

Korhar     Sali- 

31 

94,196 

28,419 

wan 
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List  of  Taiuqdars  (concluded). 


Name  of  Talaqdar. 


Thakuriln  Aohal  KaowAr 
Sbankar  Bakhah 
BiBfanith  Bakhtfa 
B4bn  Sarabjfl  Singh   . 
Bishnith  Singh,  aod  AJadhia 

Bakhsh. 
Sard&r  Singh 


«•• 


Bhagwin  Bakhih 
Balbbaddar  Singh 
Jagmobaki  Singh 


••• 

•M 


Anand  Kanwar^  widow  of  Sam- 

bhar  l^gh. 
Sukh  Man^ftl  Singh  • 

Sbiuratan  Singh  •, 

Thakarftin  Qadam  Kanwar  • 


Name  of  caste. 


Ganra  Easthi 

PAhn 

Hasn&n 

Batkiri 

Narindrpur 

Charhir. 
HamSrpar  Kola 


••• 


••I 


«•« 


••• 


Mahip&l  Singh 


t»> 


Bndr  Partib  Singh 

Mfr  Fakhr-ta-Hasan 

Zulflqir  Khan  and  Karam  Ali 

Khan   Mahibat    Khan   and 

Aaad  Ali. 
ikbdul  Hakim  Khan  and  Mo» 

hammad  ZamAn  Khan* 
Faleh  BafalUlnr  Khan 

Sabhin  Ahmad 

B4ja  Dakhina  Niranjan  Mn 

karji 
Ummaid   Bfie,  boo  of    Oauri 

Shankar. 


Fkinoe  Shahdeo  Singh 


••• 


Captain  Onl&b  Singh,  Sard&r 
Aat4r  Singh,  Sordlir  NaHUn 
Singh* 

Major  A.  P.  Orr 


••• 


Udrehra 
Bbaraoli 
Kfratpnr  Char- 

h&r  alxM  Deo- 

gana. 
Uifth 

Shahman 
Pinhanna 
NtiraddfDpor 


B&ra 


Slwan 

Binbaara 

Bahrfmau 


Amiwan 
Bahwa 


■t* 


••• 
••• 
••• 


#•• 


Azizabad 
Shankarpur  ... 


••« 


HardiapQT 


••• 


Badii   Oaaeah- 

pur. 
Beh»  Bhebi    «.. 


Iiodhw&ri 


u 


49 

8 
S3 
31 
36 

34 


13 
12 


6 

28 

7 
21 


8 


16 
10 
17 


28 

n 

19 
16 


16 
32 

12 


3 


9 


A. 

30,168 
9,064 
10,416 
18,779 
17,887 

16,838 


8,886 

12,621 

4,837 


5,000 

27,795 

7,921 

10,618 


3,848 


15,963 
5,269 
9,386 


12,894 

8,918 

6,149 
6,310 

6,742 


8,448 


24,661 


I 

>■ 


4> 


V 


55 
o 


17,102 


B8. 

31,383 
10,166 
8,044 
20,669 
18,880 


21,416 


9.969 

17,017 

6,631 


6,439 

26,800 

4,460 

18,103 


4,707 


16,117 
5,409 
7,271 


13,768 

8,386 

7,010 
7,622 

9,372 


9,226 
28,474 

20,163 


Remarks. 


Owing  to  his  death 
the  title  has  been 
transferred  to  bis 
widow  Ude  Nftth. 


She  baring  died,  th6 
proprietorship  has 
been  transferred  to 
Beni  Mftdho  Baksh. 

This  talnqdar  pays 
less  than  Bs,  6,000, 
bat  as  he  holds  a 
sanad  bis  name  has 
been  recorded. 


This  taluqdar  having 
died,  the  proprietary 
title  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  his  widow 
Jogr&j  Kunwar. 
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Statement  showing  tlie  numhev  of  mauzaa  Ineld  by  different  caatea  wUh  Ihe 

area  and  Oooern/ment  demand. 


Caste. 

No.  of  mauzas 

Area  in  acres. 

OoTernment 

Chhaitri 

••• 

t«* 

194 

116,358 

1,41,491 

MuBalmaa    .«• 

••• 

••• 

147 

87,912 

99,866 

Brahinao      .•• 

••• 

•  • 

05 

34,690 

88,764 

Kijath 

•  ■  • 

••• 

88 

81,278 

36,527 

Bh4t 

•  •  • 

••• 

2 

U5 

791 

Sikh 

••• 

•  t« 

4 

1,447 

1,847 

Dhiisar 

••• 

•  •• 

9 

2,314 

2.678 

Knrmi          ••• 

••• 

••• 

11 

11,780 

16,106 

Morao          ••• 

••■ 

••« 

1 

1,608 

2,224 

Ealw&r 

••t 

••• 

3 

8,179 

3,8:8 

Kah&r 

••• 

••• 

••• 

881 

808 

Ahfr            ... 

••• 

•  •1 

1 

600 

812 

P4ai 

■■■ 

•  •■ 

1 

228 

290 

BinduFaqirB 

••• 

••• 

9 

2,812 

8.144 

GoTernment 

••• 

•M 

•  •• 

9 

4,643 

4,182 

Total 

087 

198,566 

8,50,401 

This  does  not  include  the  talaqdari  Tillages. 

The  ensuing  remarks  and  tables  are  borrowed  from  the  settlement 
report  of  the  old  district,  and  are  not  correct  to  the  letter  if  applied  to 
the  present  district,  for  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prepare 
returns. 

Nvmber  of  proprietors  in  ihe  district. — ^A  consideration  of  the  statis* 
tics  given  below,  shows  that  in  eight  parganas  of  this  district  there  are 
1,152*  proprietors  of  5,281  acres  of  land,  of  which  3,270  only  are  cultivated, 
and  2,646  are  irrigated.  They  pay  as  revenue  on  this  land  Ks.  8,289  which 
gives  per  acre, — 

Total  area 

CnltlTated  t** 

Irrigated  ••• 

The  statistics  of  the  seven  parganas  made  over  to  Unao  could  not  be 
compiled  in  time  for  this  report,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  them  the  num- 
ber of  proprietors  of  very  small  estates  ifi  very  large  indeed.  The  above 
number  of  1,152  are  men  who  hold  engagements  direct  from  the  State,  and 
it  does  not  include  under-proprietors^f-  of  any  shade  or  denomination.  On 
the  other  hand,  sixteen  persons  own  between  them  311,000  acres,  one 
owns  over  40,000  and  another  is  proprietor  of  over  92,000  acres.     In  the 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

••• 

••• 

1 

9 

2 

•  •• 

... 

2 

8 

7 

••• 

•  •  • 

8 

2 

2 

*  These  have  shareholders  also. 
tOf  If  horn  there  are  3^823* 
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latter  estate  nearly  47,000  acres    are  cultivated  and  33,000  irrigated 
whilst  the  Government  demand  is  Bs.  1,18,727,  giving  per  acre — 


Rfl. 

a. 

P 

Oq  total  area 

••• 

•M 

•  •• 

1 

4 

7 

„  cultivation 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

S 

8 

6 

„  irrigated  area 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

3 

9 

8 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  proprietors  and  the  area  of  their  estates 
in  the  parganas  Bareli,  Dalmau,  Khiron,  Sareni,  Haidargarh, 
KuTnhrdvjdn,  Backhrdwdn,  and  Hardoi. 


Proprietors 

Number 

Rate  per 

of  leas 

of  pro- 

Area. 

Revenue. 

acre  on 

Remarks .     • 

than 

prietors. 

total  area* 

Acres, 

Rs.      a.  p. 

Bs.  a.  p. 

10 

1,151 

6,18! 

8J89    4    0 

1     9     2 

10 

464 

6,859 

10,250     1    0 

1     7   U 

so 

157 

6,441 

8,747   12     0 

1     5     9 

40 

161 

6,176 

7,851  16     0 

1     6     4 

60 

lOi 

4.654 

6.167  U     0 

1     6     8 

00 

108 

5,694 

7,669     6    0 

1     6     7 

70 

69 

8,447 

4.641   11     0 

1     6     7 

80 

65 

4,U0 

6,582  11     0 

1     6     7 

90 

19 

1,441 

8,037     6     0 

1     3  10 

100 

39 

3,697 

4,626     \     0 

1     4    0 

100 

166 

11,559 

17,623     9     0 

1     3     7 

300 

62 

14,916 

18,874     9     0 

1     4    3 

400 

18 

9,597 

11,038     6     0 

1     4     1 

600 

18 

8,156 

9,429     I     0 

1     8     6 

600 

11 

6,153 

8,111     t     0 

1     6     0 

b 

700 

9 

6,788 

6,895  13    0 

1     3     1 

800 

18 

9,781 

11,906     8    0 

1     6     1 

too 

7 

6.026 

8,796     0     0 

1     7     4 

1,000 

4 

8,911 

6,810     0    0 

1     6     9 

1,000 

21 

17,908 

33,989  10    0 

13     6 

8,000 

8 

10,813 

16,383   10    0 

1     4     8 

4,000 

4 

13,236 

18,819     8    0 

1     9    0 

.     6,000 

1 

8^85 

18,181     6     0 

1     7     6 

6,000 

4 

21,848 

19,835     8     0 

1     6     4 

7,000 

3 

19,222 

26,434  12     0 

16    0 

8,000 

tt« 

••• 

■ «  • 

••• 

0,000 

8 

14,898 

30,382  11     0 

1     3    6 

• 

10,000 

1 

9,386 

6.160     0    0 

0  10     6 

10,000 

10 

154.401 

1,99.200     0     0 

14     8 

90,000 

6 

166,481 

1,93,456     0    0 

1     8     9 

40,000 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

60,000 

1 

40,467 

51,025     0    0 

1     4    7 

60,0(10 

••• 

t»t 

w 

••t 

70,000 

••• 

M* 

M« 

••• 

SO^OOO 

••• 

••• 

•M 

••• 

90,000 

••• 

— 

••• 

••• 

1,00,000 

1 

91,260 

1,18,726  14    0 

1    4    7 

Total    .•« 

2.787 

714.191 

9,19,944  14    0 

1     4    4 
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Tbo  following  is  a  statement  of  proprietors  showing  tiieir  possessions 
according  to  castes : — 


• 

► 

•H 

Caste  of  proprietors. 

O 

Area. 

Rereone. 

Remarks. 

m 

d)    (B 

Z  p 

SEi 

• 

Rfl.       a. 

P- 

Baifl,  Tilokcfaandi 

779i 

4,4^9S8 

6,71,148    1 

0 

Amethia 

118 

78,594 

1,09,018    0 

0 

Kanhpuria 

11 

7,330 

9,686    9 

0 

Brahman                     ••• 

109 

68,168 

86,880    4 

0 

Mosalman                   ••• 

162 

79,483 

92,841    0 

0 

Bengali                        ... 

16 

6  810 

8,911     0 

0 

K&yath                        ••• 

69 

88.956 

88,0k9     4 

0 

Janw&r                          •• 

87 

34^16 

82,418    7 

0 

Rhattri 

M* 

24,847 

81,644     0 

0 

Sikh 

48| 

88.394 

89,880  12 

0 

Efiropean                   •.. 

80 

36,681 

84,264     0 

0 

GoTemment  property  ..• 

6 

8,427 

2,60S    0 

0 

Fanw&r 

8 

9,200 

2,904    0 

0 

Baqq&l  and  Dhuiar     ... 

S 

2,814 

2,678     0 

0 

Agarw&ln 

2 

699 

726     0 

0 

Kath  Baia 

1 

260 

465    0 

9 

Chauh&n                      ... 

9 

1,048 

1,801     0 

0 

Eachhw&ba                 ••• 

4 

1,3177 

1,848    0 

0 

Knrmi 

19 

14,960 

20,870    0 

0 

EalwfLr 

8 

8,179 

8,876    0 

0 

Teli                              ,.. 

3 

1,079 

1,821   11 

0 

F&si 

I 

226 

290    0 

0 

Bisen                           ... 

10 

6,091 

7.529     0 

0 

Ahir 

5 

1,688 

9,049    0 

0 

Ooahafn 

3 

1,001 

1,8<>0    0 

0 

liOdh 

1 

686 

884     0 

0 

Sombanai                     ,., 

6 

5,817 

7,269     0 

0 

FaqirN&aak  Shahi     ... 

1 

156 

988     9 

0 

Raghubansi 

••• 

77 

170    0 

0 

Bhiit 

1 

248 

860    0 

0 

Mur&o                          ••• 

7U 
1»482 

6,319 

5,994     0 

0 

Total 

8,64,889 

10,95,606    0 

0 

"  Proportion  of  entire  district  held  by  tdlniqda/rs. — Out  of  the  total  aum- 
ber  of  villages  of  this  district  amounting  to  1,482,  there  belong  to 
taluqdars  1,029. 

"  Of  these  latter  there  have  been  decreed  in  sub-settlement — 


Entire  Tillages 

.•• 

*•• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

56| 

Portions  of  Tillages 

... 

■•• 

.•• 

••• 

••• 

8 

"  And  there  have  been  given  on  a  &rming  tenure  12,  viz. : — 

8  at  a  ten  per  cent,  and  less  share  of  the  gross  assets. 

6  at  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  less  share  of  the  gross  assets. 

4  a(  oyer  twentj  per  cent,  and  less  share  of  the  gross  assets. 
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''  The  gross  assets  of  the  estates  of  taluqdars  have  been  estimated  at 
Bs.  15,71,191,  and  of  the  portion  decreed  away  from  them  as  above 
Rb.  1,09,417- 

Of  which  sum  Gtoyeniment  tokes     ..«  •••  ...  ...    56,S98 

The  talaqdan  take  •••  •••  ••<  ...  ••.    26,477 

The  old  proprietor!  take     •••  t.«  ..t  ...  ...    S7y547 

Total        ...  109,417 

''Eleven  hundred  and  fortyrfour  persons  are  recorded  as  holding  shares 
in  these  assets,  which  gives  an  average  of  Bs.  24  per  annum  for  each 
recorded  shareholder.  In  other  words,  the  share  of  the  assumed  profits 
of  their  ovni  villages  absorbed  bv  the  old  proprietors  holding  on  a  sub- 
settlement  tenure  and  on  farmmg  leases  is  60*41  per  cent,  to  a  share  of 
49*59  per  cent,  awarded  to  taluqdars. 


''  Altogether  10,623  claims  to  subordinate  rights,  excluding  sub-settle- 
ment of  ail  kinds  in  taluqas,  have  been  preferred  in  this  district,  of  which 

4,678  related  to  ^r  and  ninkar. 

831        n      to  ihaokalp. 
6,619       „     to  all  other  olalms. 

''Of  these  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  claims  to  shankalp,  161  were 
decreed. 

''Shankalp  kushast  is  a  pure  mu&fi  tenure  given  by  taluqdars,  and 
therefore  liable  to  resumption  by  them  at  regular  settlement.  Grants  by 
shankalp  were  probably  in  existence  long  before  the  word  taluqdar  was 
invented. 

"  Origvnal  ehcmkcUp, — ^They  were  originally  grants  of  land,  money  or 
property  of  any  kind,  made  to  Brahmans  of  esteemed  holiness  by  pious 
or  superstitious  persons.  A  ceremony  has  to  be  gone  through  which  is 
callea  kushast,  from  the  fact  of  grass  being  placed  on  the  grantee's  hand 
during  it,  and  a  formula  was  repeated  from  which  the  grant  took  its 
name  of  shankalp. 

"Enormity  of  re&wmmg  a  shxmlcalp, — To  resume  a  grant  of  shankalp 
is  by  the  Hindu  religion,  the  deadliest  of  sins ;  and  is  visited  by  trans- 
formation in  a  future  state  into  a  worm  in  the  nethermost  Hindu  hell, 
the  nearest  approach  to  which  state  of  existence  is  in  this  world,  the  life  of 
a  maggot  in  an  unclean  place  whatever  that  may  be  like.  The  natives 
have  a  story  of  a  r4ja  who  in  knocking  down  some  mud  buildings,  to 
clear  a  site  on  which  to  build  a  place,  was  on  the  point  of  destroying  the 
nest  of  a  bird,  which  was  endeavouring  to  rear  some  young  ones,  and  who 
in  the  agony  of  her  despair,  threatened  to  drop  one  grain  from  out  of 
some  grant  of  shankalp  made  bv  the  r&ja  into  his  food,  to  the  end,  that 
by  eating  it  he  might  commit  the  unpardonable  sin.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  r&ja  spared  the  nesi;  and  escaped  the  punishment. 

"  Of  the  5,619  other  claims,  which  include  claims  to  groves,  grazing 
lands,  jungles,  waste,  wells,  village  sites  and  proprietary  dues,  3,466  were 
admitted  and  2,153  were  dismissed  or  withdrawn." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Administration— Th4oaa<— Police — Criroos— Acci'lental  deaths ^—BereiMie  and  expeaditore— - 

education— Post-offlcea. 

Adminietration, — The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  deputy 
commissioner,  aided  by  one  or  more  assistant  commissioners,  three  or  four 
Native  or  European  extra  assistant  commissioners,  four  tahsildars,  and 
seven  honorary  magistrates.  The  arrangements  of  the  police  stations, 
the  strength  and  cost  of  the  police  are  given  in  the  following  tables, 
— another  exhibits  the  increase  of  crime  and  of  their  duties  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  a  third  shows  the  accidental  deaths  and  suicides. 
The  number  of  both  these  in  1871  is  unusually  large,  the  season  was 
one  of  heavy  rain  and  consequent  floods,  many  people  vvere  drowned, 
others  crushed  by  falling  walls. 

StateTtient  showing  the  population  of  thdnas. 


Name  of  thina. 

Population. 

Kae  Bareli 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

107,178 

Bacbhr&win 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•• 

94,S26 

Mobanganj 

«•• 

•«• 

••• 

••• 

M« 

110,674 

Pigbijafganj 

M« 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

It3,38t 

OnrbakhsbganJ 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

86,043 

Lalgaoj 

■  •t 

•  •• 

«•• 

..« 

•M 

160.0S1 

Man 

... 

■  •• 

M« 

••t 

••• 

89,193 

Jagatpor 

••• 

«•• 

— 

•  •• 

••• 

97,618 

Salon 

t*t 

••• 

... 

•  •• 

Total 

•  •• 

190,871 

988,636 

Statistics  of  the  Police  for  1873. 
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.•* 
••« 
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• 
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o 
.t 

79 

• 

6 

84 

1 
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O 
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380 
3,947 

31 

3,668 

e 

k 

••• 

... 
••t 

a,746 

8.-8 

II 

II 

I' 

t  to 
6  68 

.•• 

•.• 

... 

Proportion  of  police  per 
bead  of  population. 

0) 

o 

• 

i 

1,004 
••* 
•«. 

1,004 

a 
&'^ 

9,071 

*•. 

\ 

9,071 

•gS 

1,611 

M. 

1,6  J 1 

o 

3 

1 

V 
©  a 

1,936 
••• 

... 

1,986 

3 

! 

1 

Regular  police  ... 
Tillage  watch  ... 
Monicipal  police, 

71,798 

86,667 

8,686 

1,60,991 

1  to 
8,168 

.•• 

tM 

•  •• 

Total    ... 

M. 
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Crinne  Stati»tic$. 


••• 


*•• 


MardeTB  and  attompti 
Culpable  homicide 
Bacoity    .-  ••• 

Robbery   •••  •••  ••• 

BioUngand  unlawfal  aiMmbly, 
Theft  by  hoase^breaking  or 

hoase-treapass. 
Theft  simple  ..i  ••• 

Theft  of  cattle       •••  ••• 

OifeDceB  against    coin     and 

stampa. 


Casea  re 

'ported. 

Cases  conyicted. 

• 

s 

• 

00 

• 
o 

00 

• 

00 

• 

• 

2 

• 

00 

oo 

1869. 

00 

• 

00 

•1 

00 

0 

5 

16 

e 

7 

6 

4 

8 

7 

••• 

2 

4 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3 

9 

••• 

••1 

1 

f 

2 

1 

••• 

••• 

6 

10 

14 

36 

21 

21 

2 

4 

6 

9 

2 

2 

81 

17 

26 

44 

36 

10 

26 

18 

17 

88 

24 

9 

S67S 

3414 

4383 

6066 

'S186 

7064 

61 

118 

226 

147 

141 

220 

828 

1176 

1696 

1328 

1580 

9219 

148 

181 

278 

225 

246 

82S 

34 

68 

97 

102 

186 

243 

6 

17 

84 

18 

28 

47 

4 

11 

6 

10 

11 

4 

••• 

6 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Memo,  of  accidental  deaths. 


.Qtf  s/**^'  • 

By 

Bgtnake 

By^ 

wUd 

Wy/a//  0/ 
buildings. 

By  other 

Total 

OH»v 

•«*w« 

drotoning 

bite. 

quadrupeds. 

causes. 

• 

<^ 

^ 

9 

• 

^ 

6 

oT 

••• 

1 

••• 

6 
96 

1 
& 

90 

• 

-a 

28 

83 

• 

a 

80 

-a 
a 

27 

-a 

65 

& 
18 

• 

JSi 

a 

204 

ta 

1887      ^ 

tM 

••• 

166 

18oo      •••         ••• 

••t 

— 

78 

96 

21 

81 

•  •• 

2 

4 

7 

62 

18 

160 

149 

1869      M«         ••• 

••• 

— 

110 

111 

12 

26 

2 

1 

4 

5 

78 

28 
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1870      M*        ••• 

6 

22 

P5 

182 

22 

26 

7 

2 

24 

18 

67 

17 

261 

214 

1871      •••         ••• 

66 

27 

88 

87 

26 

41 

••• 

2 

93 

91 

89 

88 

861 

281 

1872      ^ 

24 

66 

143 

167 

60 

66 

1 

1 

16 

8 

76 

21 

282 

248 

Revenue  and  expenditure. — ^The  revenue  of  1872-1873  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  table ;  it  will  appear  that  the  land  revenue  constitutes  89  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  landowners  pay  four-fifths  of  the  income-tax 
besides.  The  income  tax  is  no  longer  collected.  I  in  1873  it  was  assessed 
upon  306  persons  and  yielded  Bs.  1 5,452  ;  of  these  163  were  landowners,  and 
paid  12,517  or  above  four-fifths.  Eleven  lawyers  paid  income-tax  and  118 
money-lenders,  while  nine  persons  paying  Bs.  106  represented  the  wealth 
acquired  by  trade  and  manufactures  among  nearly  a  million  of  people.  The 
expenditure  does  not  call  for  comment ;  it  amounts  to  Bs.  1^61,038  or  12  per 
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cent,  of  the  revenue,  but  both  sums  leave  out  of  account  large  receipts  and 
expenditure  on  account  of  police,  education,  and  local  works  : — 

Reveniie. 


1 .  Recent  Settlemeot  ReTenne  collection 

9.  Rents  of  GoTernment  yillages  and  lands 

5.  Income-tax       .•■  ••• 
4.  Tax  on  gpirits  .. 

6.  Tax  on  opium  and  drags 

6.  Stamp  dotv 

7.  Law  and  justice 


••• 


••# 


••• 


••• 


•• 


t»« 


••• 


1871. 
Rs. 
1S,S1,6S2 


4t,7»7 
74,714 


••• 


Total 

Expenditure. 


187t. 
Rs. 

6,9  to 
18,738 
41,879 

6,614 
68,986 

7,289 

18,68,816 


Rerenue  refunds  and  drawbacks 
Miscellaneoos  refunds  ... 

Land  revenue      ...  ^. 

Deputy  Commissioner  and  establishment 
Settlement         ... 
Excise  or  XbUri 
Assessed  taxes  ••• 
Stamps  M« 

Law  and  Justice 

Ecclesiastical 
Medical 


I 


••■ 


••• 


••• 


t«« 


••• 


••• 


••« 


»•• 


••t 


••• 


Service  of  prooess 
Criminal  courts 


••t 


Total 


••• 


1871 

t«« 

8,6^9 

••• 

4,864 

64.664 

•  t« 

44,986 

•  M 

4,196 

•  •• 

949 

#•• 

I.0S6 

•t« 

9,897 

••• 

86,606 

•  *• 

168 

••• 

a 

9/)00 

M« 


1,61,088 


The  following  tables  give  receipts  and  charges  of  the  local  funds  :• 

Receipts, 


••• 


t»« 


One  per  cent,  road  cess 
„       ,9         School  cess 
i       „         District  Dak    ^ 
8       „         Local  and  margin 

Education  fund  ... 

Dispensary  fund 

Pound  fund 

Nazul  fund 


■•• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


M« 


•  •• 


•M 


•  •• 


•  M 


••• 


Total 

•  •• 

FroTincial  allotment 

Grand  total 

*•« 

Chctrges, 

Edncation         •- 

••• 

■  •t 

Hospitals  and  Dispensaries 

•#• 

••• 

District  DAk     •.. 

•«• 

•  •• 

Pound                ••• 

MC 

t»« 

Nastti                ^ 

.«• 

••• 

PubUc  Works   ... 

•  •• 

•  •« 

Communications 

••• 

•M 

Ciril  Buildings,  &o. 

•  •• 

MM 

Establishment,  fro. 

••• 

•  M 

•  •• 

IM96 

•  •• 

13,069 

•M 

89,66 

••• 

35,400 

Mt 

S,4S7 

t*t 

9,797 

»•• 

4,195 

••• 

79 

•  •• 

74,964 

•  •* 

60,461 

■•• 


1,94,715 


M« 

98  697 

•t« 

4,699 

*•  . 

8,321 

•  •• 

690 

W9 

6,796 

••• 

•«• 

88,591 

tM 

89,754 

••• 

9,606 

80,059 

Total 


tM 


••• 


1,94,989 
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Edxwosticm, — ^The  prc^resa  of  education  in  this  district  is  a  question  of 
such  vital  interest  to  the  people  generally,  and  to  the  Government  in  par-> 
ticolar,  that  the  statistics  given  on  the  following  page  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  average  of  pupils  to  population  co\2a  not  well  be  lower  than 
it  is  at  present  in  this  district* 

ReiVAm  ahmving  nv/rnber  of  boys  learning  English,  Hindi,  Persian,  and 

Urdu  languages. 


Pargmna. 


Rae  Barell  high  sehool 
Fort  brMidh  No.  1 
Basar  braoch  No.  t 
Raepnr  braneh  No.  3 

Total 


Daimdia  Kb«fa 

Ohatampur 

Bhagwantnagar 

Bih4r 

Fktan 

Panhan  • 

Magrftyar 

Kbiron 

Sareni 

Bareli 

Dalmaa 

Haidargarh 

Kamhriwin 

Backhrawin 

Hardoi 


••• 


••t 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Total 

Graad  Total 

Percentage  on  grand 
of  goals. 

Percentage  on  grand 
of  boys. 

Grand  total  of  fonls 
Total  of  bo7i 


•«• 

••• 
•t* 
••• 

••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
•.« 
••• 
t*« 
»•• 

t«« 

••• 


total 
total 


I 


1 

0 


S 
I 
1 

1 
I 

s 

6 
5 

IS 

IS 

18 

I 

6 

1 


g 


s  • 


4 

a 

n 


I 


S 


as 


e 

S 

a 


Angh-'vernaenldr  Schooh 


108 
S6 

••• 


Its 


36 

85 

4S 

••* 

80 

7 

36 

16 
108 

184 

103 
46 
64 

60 


S69 


Village  Schools. 


63 


67 


t»« 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
■•• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
... 
••• 
••• 


31 
SO 
14 


••• 


48 
••• 
••• 
••• 

48 

176 

0*09 

0*1 1 


...  783,874 
•••   1 63 


93 
17 
98 
66 
120 

in 

S67 

185 

8 

141 

S5 


I,  ISO 


■•• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 

!•• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

.•• 
... 


48 

84 

S6 


••• 


1,264 


016 


0-81 


108 


0*01 
0-07 


27 

S3 

87 

164 

174 

846 

S83 

S83 

S3 

89 

6 

1,658 


1,808 


0«S8 
117 


s 

d 


103 
48 
64 
60 


266 


79 
64 

40 

60 

40 
136 
909 
304 
467 
640 
626 

26 
280 

31 


S,791 


1-98 
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'641  j  ^  P®'^  statement  of  1869. 
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••• 
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••• 

••• 
••t 
••• 
••• 
••• 
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8 
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2 


••« 


8 


11 


••• 

•  M 

•  •• 


•  •• 
••• 


••• 
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1 

•• 
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10 


••• 
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19 


19 
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*  Settlement  Report   This  table  and  the  paragraph  refer  to  the  old  district. 
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The  returns  for  1874  show  97  schools  attended  by  3,837  boys.  The 
population  of  the  now  enlarged  district  is  989,008;  the  percentage  of  child- 
ren attending  school  is  still  0*38,  there  has  been  no  progress  in  education. 
In  western  Oudh  the  percentage  of  children  reaches  almost  0*7  or  nearly 
double  the  percentage  in  Rae  Bareli,  whose  backward  education  apparently 
resembles  what  is  found  in  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  eastern  OudL 

Post-offi/ie, — The  district  is  well  supplied,  there  are  sixteen  offices  besides 
the  central  one  at  Bae  Bareli,  the  system  works  veiy  well. 

The  following  tables  show  the  working  of  the  district  d4k  for  the  year 
1876-77  :— 

Statement  showing  ihe  number  of  artiolee  received  for  delivery  <md  tium 

retv/med  v/ndeUvered  dv/rvng  1876-77. 


Giren  out  for  delivery 
Betumed  nndeliyered 


••• 
••• 


Letters. 


si,t7e 


Papen. 


444 

10 


Packets. 


76 
1 


Parcels. 


1,444 

68 


Statement  shounng  the  working  of  the  district  ddk  during  1876-77. 


••• 


••• 


Number  of  miles  of  dik  line 

,,       of  rmmers 
Ckwt  for  the  year  ..• 

Kumber  of  oovers  delivered  ^. 

„  „     retarntd  nndelifired 

Total  number  of  letters  sent  to  district  post  ofllce 


••• 


t«t 


••. 


••• 


M« 


»♦ 


M« 
••• 


Bs.  3,031-9^ 
80^46 
f,996 
33242 


*  SeTen  nmners  hare  worked  for  a  part  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  v.* 
HISTORY. 

Histoxy.— lights  daring  the  mntiny^Antiqiiitieflt 

The  earliest  glimpse  of  authentic  history  in  this  district  is  afiforded  by 
Major  Orr's  discovery  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  Sultanpur  of  an 
earthen  pot  containing  several  hundred  coins  of  the  Indo-Scythic  dynasty, 
which  reigned  inEabul  before  and  contemporaneously  with  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era.  The  fEU^t  that  all  the  coins  belong  to  the  same  series 
makes  it  nearly  certain  that  the  date  of  their  consignment  to  the  receptacle 
from  which  they  have  just  been  delivered  was  between  17  and  18  centuries 
ago.  The  names  Eadphises  and  Eanerki,  the  title  Rdo  N&na  Bao,  and 
the  Mithraic  words  "Okfo"  and  "Athro"  are  distinctly  legible;  there  are 
other  inscriptions  which  might  be  explained  by  an  experienced  numisma- 
tologist. 

Mr.  Capper  discovered  some  very  fine  gold  coins  of  the  Skanda  Gupta 
series  at  Baksar;  and  besides  these  the  irregularly  shaped  bits  of  silver 
with  devices  stamped  one  over  the  other,  and  apparently  at  different 
times,  which  were  the  coin  of  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity,  are  not  un- 
common. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  kind  of  civilization  existed  in 
this  district  from  very  early  times  down  to  at  least  the  end  of  the  third 
century  A.D.,  and  it  is  no  wild  conjecture  that  the  desolation  which  we 
discover  when  its  modern  history  commences  was  due  to  the  exterminating 
wars  which  marked  the  revival  of  Brahmanism. 

The  first  piece  of  local  history  is  connected  with  Dalmau  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  town  from  early  times.  On  a  hill  to  the  north- 
west of  the  fort  is  still  sho^vn  the  tomb  of  a  Muhammadan  martyr  Badn- 
ud-din,  whose  traditional  date  is  646  H.,  (1248  A.D.)  From  an  old  Hindi 
story-book  which  professes  to  have  been  copied  in  1043  H.,  from  an  original 
composed  in  779  H.  (1587  A.D.),  we  learn  that  Jauna  Shah,t  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  Emperor  Firoz,  had  stopped  ^t  Dalmau  on  hivS  way  to  what  was 
to  become  Jatmpur,  and  had  beautified  the  city.  It  is  further  stated  that 
Malik  Mubarak  was  the  Governor,  and  that  there  was  a  considerable  colony 
of  Musalmans,  besides  a  settlement  of  Chauhans  and  Sun&rs.  Malik 
Mub&rak's  name  is  still  held  in  great  reverence  at  Dalmau,  and  his  tomb 
is  shown  in  the  fort.  The  kings  of  Oudh  used  to  allow  a  small  monthly 
stipend  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  light  burning  on  it,  and  the  govern- 
ment officials  when  they  arrived  at  the  town  were  expected  to  pay  it  a 
visit  before  they  proceeded  to  their  work.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Musalman  settlement,  and  that  before  the 
time  of  Jauna  Shah  the  town  had  been  entirdy  Hindu. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  town  was  in  danger 
from  the  neighbouring  Bhars,  who,  under  the  rule  of  four  brothers,  had 

*  The  in^eater  part  of  the  historical  portion  of  this  chapter  is  from  Mr.  Benett's  "  Clans 
of  Bae  Barcli." 

t  Jauna  Shah  preceded  Firoz  on  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
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established  something  like  an  oijganised  govenunent  over  the  BareU  and 
Dalmau  parganas. 

D&l  and  B&l  had  forts  at  Dalmau  and  Rae  Bareli,  while  two  less  SBonous 
brothers,  Eapdr  and  Bh&wan,  were  settled  at  Sud&m4npur.  It  is  said  that 
D&l  offered  violence  to  the  daughter  of  a  Dalmau  Sayyad,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  insulted  fsither  brought  Ibr&him  Sharqi  £rom  Jaunpar  to 
avenge  the  indignitv.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  this  king  fought  a 
great  battle  with  the  Bhars  at  Sud&m&npur,  and  drove  them  before  him 
mto  the  Dalmau  fort,  where  after  a  stubborn  defence  their  whole  army 
was  destroyed.  The  tomb  of  the  Bhar  chieftains  is  still  shown  at  Pakrauli, 
rather  more  than  a  mile  from  Dalmau,  and  is  celebrated  by  a  fair  in  the 
autumn,  at  which  great  numbers  of  Ahirs  collect,  and  offer  milk  to  the 
souls  of  the  departed  heroes.  The  women  of  the  Bharotia  Ootr  of  Ahin 
do  not  wear  anklets,  saying  that  they  are  still  mourning  for  their  kings. 

This  success  at  Dalmau  was  only  part  of  a  regular  Musalman  conquest 
of  the  whole  district  In  796  H.  (1394  AJX),  Khwija  Jah&n,  the  Subah- 
dar  of  Kanauj,  Oudh,  Earra  and  Jaunpur  had  aaserted  his  independence, 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Jaunpur,  Shams-ud-din  Ibrihim  Shah 
Sharqiy  implied  himself  to  consolidate  his  power  over  the  subject  provinoea 
Already  he  had  established  his  rule  at  Salon,  Parsh&depur,  J&is,  M&nikpuri 
and  other  places,  building,  says  tradition^  52  forts  in  one  day. 

Salon  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  S61  Bihaa,  who  relieved  the  countiy 
from  the  presence  of  a  demon  called  Sahasr  B&han,  and  founded  the  town. 

Parsh&depur  is  said  to  be  called  after  Paras  R&m,  the  Oud]i  incar- 
nation of  V  ishnu,  but  etymologically  it  is  much  more  likely  that  lUja 
Parsh&d  Singh,  the  great  Eanhpuria,  who  subdued  this  neighbouihood  in 
Tilok  Chand's  time,  gave  his  name  to  an  older  town.  Near  it  is  the  village 
of  Banki^  the  traditional  seat  of  the  Government  of  *  Sdja  Bhartari,  elder 
brother  of  Bikramaj  it.  This  unfortunate  prinoe  was  cheated  by  his  brother 
out  of  a  magic  fish,  the  digestion  of  which  gave  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
that  occurred  in  the  three  worlds.  He  dissembled  his  disappointment,  and 
retired  to  the  distant  solitudes  of  Oudh  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Banki 

The  present  inhabitants  say  that  Ranki  is  the  Bhar  name  for  a  wine- 
seller,  and  that  they  have  occasionally  found  in  thjeir  village  gold  coins, 
chains,  and  articles  of  domestic  use,  which  have  been  exposed  by  the  rainy 
season ;  they  were,  however,  unable  or  unwilling  to  show  me  any  of  these 
relics.  The  ruins  themselves  are  sufficiently  remarkable.  A  sea  of  bricks 
represents  what  must  have  once  been  a  laiffe  town,  in  the  midst  of  which 
high  grass-grown  mounds  preserve  the  sites  of  lofly  mansions.  To  the 
south-west  of  the  town  there  is  a  large  oblong  fortress  measuring  about 
250  yards  in  one  direction,  by  160  in  the  other>  and  surrounded  by  a  moat 
some  30  yards  wide. 

The  old  name  of  J^is  was  Uj&liknagar,  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Bhar 
kingdom.  The  irregular  appearance  of  the  town  is  attributed  to  the  caprice 
of  its  Bhar  monarch,  who  m  constantly  recurring  fits  of  drunkenness  had  a 

*  This  rftja  is  also  connected  with  the  Bhitari  Lit  on  the  Gamti,  and  the  tradition  in 
thet^xt  10  peculiarly  raluahle. 
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methodiciJ  madness  for  raising  fortifications.  Manikpur  was  named  after 
M&nik  Chand  *  the  great  Gahrw&r  r&ja,  who  reigned  from  that  town.  It  is 
said  that  he  fell  at  the  hands  of  Shahih-ud-din  Qardezi,t  the  lieutenant 
of  Ibr&him  Sharqi.  A  part  of  the  remnants  of  his  family  fled  to  Salon,  of 
which  town  their  descendants  are  at  present  part  proprietors. 

After  his  success  at  Dalmau  the  Shah  marched  on  Bae  Bareli,  which 
like  the  towns  just  mentioned  was  at  that  time  a  Bhar  village  clustered 
Toond  a  large  fort.  The  traditions  of  the  Tar  Blr  demon^  and  the  mons- 
trous well  whose  overflowing  threatened  to  swamp  the  town  have  already 
been  told.  It  is  singular  that  traces  of  buffalo  sacrifice,  which  must  have 
descended  from  the  Bhar  times  existed  in  connection  with  this  fort  up  to 
annexation.  When  a  Muhammadan  n&zim  came  he  sacrificed  the  buffido ; 
a  Hindu  contented  himself  with  slitting  its  ear. 

The  next  enemy  met  by  the  Muhammadans  was  the  Bais  colony  in  the 
south-west  of  the  district,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  stop  to  give  an 
accoimt  of  that  remarkable  family. 

Their  early  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  for  the  sake  of 
deamess  I  will  here  leave  all  other  families  than  the  Tilokchandi  Bais 
out  of  consideration.  The  story  of  the  birth  and  life  of  Sal  Bdhan,  the  son  of 
the  world  jserpent,  and  their  first  ancestor,  has  all  the  appearance  of  bein^ 
a  genuine  tradition,  in  spite  of  the  monstrous  and  indecent  Brahmanicsd 
traditions  with  which  it  has  been  overlaid ;  and  it  agrees  weU  witii  pro- 
bable historical  conjecture  that  this  prince  was  one  of  the  Takshak  or 
Scythian  dynasty,  who  were  known  as  nagiis  or  snakes  by  their  Arian 
subjects — a  conjecture  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
serpent  is  the  tribe  deity  of  his  descendants  at  the  present  day. 

The  original  tradition,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  extract  it  from  the 
various  accounts  which  I  have  heard,  is  as  follows  : — A  son  of  the  great 
world  serpent  was  brought  up  under  the  roof  of  a  potter  of  M6ngi  P&tan 
on  the  Nerbudda,  and  early  showed  by  his  wit  and  strength  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  king.  As  a  judge  among  his  youthful  companions,  by 
what  would  now  be  considered  a  simple  process  of  cross  examination,  he 
excited  the  wonder  of  a  people  unaccustomed  to  law  courts ;  and  deserved 
and  received  the  same  Kind  of  honour  as  was  accorded  to  Daniel  by  the 
Jews  of  the  captivity  after  his  successful  investigation  of  the  case  of  Su- 
sanna and  the  elders.  His  amusement  was  to  make  clay  figures  of 
elephants,  horses,  and  men  at  arms,  and  before  he  had  well  reached  man- 
hood he  led  his  fictile  army  to  do  battle  with  the  great  king  Bikramajit. 
When  the  hosts  met,  the  clay  of  the  young  hero  became  living  brass, 
and    the  weapons  of  his  enemies  fell  hanxdess  on  the  hard  materiaL 

*  Minik  Ohand  as  well  m  D&l  and  Bil,  the  Bhar  chieftains,  nre  constantly 
sppeaiiDK  at  any  tirao  within  Hre  years  1000  snd  1400  A.D.,  and  have  snccessfully  eluded 
aU  Diy  efforts  t<>  saddle  them  with  a  date.  I  think  it  probable  that  M4nik  Chand  and  possi- 
ble that  D&l  and  B41  lived  near  the  beginninf?  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

t  In  Shekh  Ahmsd's  history  of  the  Sayyads  of  India,  it  Is  stated  that  Shahib- 
nd-dfn  Oardeti  settled  at  M&nikpur  in  the  reign  of  Qutb-nd-dfn-bin-Altamsh.  At 
JManikpor  they  suppose  two  Shab&b>nd-dlns,  one  of  the  13th  oentnry,  and  another,  father 
of  8barf-ud-d!n,  QSzi-ul-Qozzit  in  Ibr&hfm  Sultan's  time.  Like  all  the  Muhammadan 
Ikunilies  of  Bae  Baveli  and  Pisrtabgarh»  they  bare  no  trustworthy  pedigree. 
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Bikramajit  fled,  and  took  refuge  in  a  large  shiw&la  whither  he  was  pursued 
by  S6X  B&han.  At  the  mere  sound  of  the  boy's  voice  the  ponderous  gates 
of  the  temple  rolled  back,  and  Bikramajit  acknowledged  his  conqueror 
with  appropriate  homage.  A  reasonable  arrangement  was  made  on  the 
spot  for  the  partition  of  the  royal  power,  and  on  the  elder  king's  death, 
&&1  B&han  became  undisputed  R&ja  of  India.  Later  in  life  he  conquered 
the  Punjab,  and  died  and  was  buried  at  Sialkot. 

Of  the  history  of  his  descendants  till  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Oudh 
by  Abhai  Chand  nothing  is  positively  known.  The  Bfij  Tarangini  relates 
that  a  Bais  general  usurped  the  throne  of  Delhi  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  A.D. 

Two  different  pedigrees  connect Tilok  Chand  with  S41  B&han, — one  giving 
42  generations  with  Abhai  Chand  at  the  fourteenth,  the  other  31,  with 
Abhai  Chand  at  the  twenty-second.  Twenty  names  are  common  to  both 
lists  which  are  sufficiently  unlike  to  prove  separate  sources,  and  sufficiently 
like  to  show  a  common  historical  ground-work.  Both  where  they  corrobo- 
rate and  where  they  contradict  one  another  they  are  equally  interesting 
and  unintelligible. 

The  supporters  of  the  longer  list  state  that  in  Bhagwant  R&e's  time  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  his  three  sons,  one  of  whom  got  Oudh.  I 
may  hazard  a  conjecture  that  this  is  a  historical  tradition  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds : — The  first  name  common  to  the  two  lists  is  Ghuk  Kum&r, 
who  m  the  longer  list  is  represented  as  the  father  of  the  above  named 
Bhagwant  R&e,  and  below  him  the  number  of  generations  and  the  names, 
though  in  a  different  order,  are  almost  identical  in  both  lists.  This  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  very  probable  that  Ghuk  Kumar's  reign  was  an  epoch 
in  Bais  history,  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom  in  his  son's  reign  affords 
an  excellent  explanation.  It  is  likely  that  the  story  refers  to  a  forced 
change  of  abode  before  a  victorious  enemy,  or  a  ver  Bocrwm,  by  which  an 
overcrowded  home  was  relieved  of  some  of  the  younger  and  more  vigorous 
offshoots. 

The  coincidence  of  the  pedigrees  makes  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
took  place  thirty  generations  before  the  time  of  Tilok  Chand,  m  the  eighth 
century,  A.D.  Between  Abhai  Chand  and  Tilok  Chand  the  shorter  list  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  main  correct;  and  the  extraordinary  divergences 
between  the  two  are  amply  accounted  for  by  the  violent  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  which  marked  Bais  history  in  the  reigns  of  B&e  Tas  and  his  two 
successors. 

Twelve  centuries  after  the  death  of  S&l  B&han  two  gallant  youths  who 
boasted  that  they  were  of  his  race  found  themselves  and  their  followers 
at  a  bathing  place  on  the  Ganges  when  ah  affiray  arose  between  some 
soldiers  of  the  Gautam  r&ja  of  Xrgal  and  the  forces  of  the  Subahdar.  The 
Hindus  were  defending  the  honour  of  their  queen  and  her  daughter  firom 
the  lust  of  the  Musalmans,  and  no  Rajput  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
agonized  appeals  for  help  that  issued  from  the  lady's  bullock  cart.  So 
the  Bais  joined  the  losing  side  of  their  countirmen,  rallied  the  fugitives, 
and  beat  off  the  Muhammadans,  but  left  one  of  their  princes  dead  on  the 
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field.  The  survivor,  Abhai  Chand,  escorted  the  rescued  queen  back  to 
Aieal.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  young  princess  should  fall  in  love 
with  the  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  in  her  defence,  and  the  king  of 
Argal  was  himself  iii  a  position  which  made  him  very  glad  to  secure  the 
services  of  such  a  son-in-law.  In  the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions  was  a 
larffe  tract  of  country  over  which  he  exercised  only  a  nominal  authority, 
and  which  was  thinly  populated  by  a  fierce  intractable  people  called 
theBhars,  who  paid  him  neither  tribute  nor  respect.  So  he  gave  his 
daughter  to  Abhai  Chand,  and  with  her  the  vice-royalty  of  this  improfit* 
able  province.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  story,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
about  this  time  there  Vfas  a  very  general  advance  of  Hindus  into  this  dis- 
trict The  Eanhpuriasf  at  the  eastern,  and  the  Bais  at  the  south-western 
comer,  as  well  as  several  old  zamindari  families,  such  as  the  P&ndes  of 
Shiun&m,  are  proved  by  the  coincidence  of  their  pedigrees  to  have  settled 
nearly  contemporaneously  in  the  seats  where  they  are  now  found;  and  it 
is  dear  that  they  were  portions  of  one  wave  of  Hindu  emigration. 

The  greater  part  of  this  district  was  then  covered  with  extensive  foresty 
and  in  the  clear  spaces  the  few  brick  huts  and  scattered  hamlets  of  the 
Bhars  were  the  only  evidences  of  human  life.  The  nationality  and  reli- 
gion of  this  people  is  a  favourite  topic  for  disquisition,. and  my  truncated 
mvestigations  have  just  so  far  enlightened  me  as  to  make  me  refrain  from 
forming  any  opinion  as  to  who  or  whence  they  were. 

A  bad  time  was  beginning  for  them  now.  Abhai  Chand  lost  no  time 
in  proceeding  to  his  newly  gained  dominions,  and  crossing  the  Ganges 
built  a  fort  at  Baksar  as  a  basis  of  operations.  EQs  enemy  was,  however, 
too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  had  to  give  up  his  position  and  retire  to 
Abhaipur,  the  village  he  had  founded  in  the  Antarbed,  where  he  died. 
His  successor,  Karan  BAe,  prosecuted  his'enterprise  and  again  occupiedBak- 
sar,  but  the  first  real  success  was  obtained  bv  his  grandson  Siddhu  Rae, 
who  utterly  routed  the  Bhars  in  a  sreat  battle,  the  memoiy  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  name  of  the  village  Sangr&mpur,  which  he  founded  on  the 
scene  of  his  victory.  Pushing  on  through  the  wooded  ravines,  and  driv- 
ing his  enemy  before  him,  he  took  possession  of  Murfirmau  and  Daundia 
Khera,  since  famous  as  the  seats  of  tne  two  greatest  of  the  Bais  families^ 
and  was  the  first  to  establish  his  clan  in  the  new  country.  His  descend- 
ants continued  to  extend  their  dominion,  and  when  in  the  fifth  generation 
from  him,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Jaunpur  invasion,  lULe  Tfis  succeeded  to 
the  chieftainship,  he  was  the  acknowledged  rul»  of  the  seven  and  a  hidf 
small  parganas  which  form  the  kernel  of  Baisw&ra.} 

Whether  this  chieftain  resisted  and  was  defeated,  or  yielded  without 
striking  a  blow  to  the  vastly  superior  forces  of  the  Muhammadans,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover ;  but  we  find  him  with  his  family  and  retainers 

*  At  the  present  daj  a  Bais  considers  a  marriage  with  a  Qaatam  peculiarlj  lacky. 

t  If«  Indeed,  theKanhpurfas  immigrated  at  all . 

X  These  were  unehgion,  Biddhfipar,  now  Daundia  Khera. 

Bara,  Kamhhi,  half  Bhagwantnagari  now  Bhagwantnagar. 

Gh^mpnr^  Mag&yar,  Panhaii, 
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shortly  afterwards  at  the  Court  of  the  Chauh&n  R^ja  of  Mainptiri.  Many 
stories  are  connected  with  their  exile,  of  whioh  perhaps  the  most  striking 
is  that  which  accounts  for  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  r&ja  by  R&e  T&s. 
It  is  said  that  Sumer  S&h,*  the  Chauh&n,  ridiculed  the  lately  established 
family  of  the  Bais,  and  refused  their  chief  the  honours  paid  to  an  equal 
On  this  R&e  T6s  challenged  him  to  a  pitched  battle.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fight  all  the  Bais  youths  less  than  20  years  old,  to  the  number  of  about 
500,  were  directed  to  return  to  their  home,  and  in  the  event  of  the  defeat 
of  their  elders  preserve  their  family  from  extinction.  With  a  modified 
obedience,  and  a  happy  compromise  between  prudence  and  valour,  they  with- 
drew to  an  eminence  at  such  a  distance  from  the  engagement  that  they 
would  be  able  to  participate  in  the  success  or  get  a  good  start  in  case  of 
the  defeat  of  their  relations.  They  watched  an  indecisive  oonflict  from 
morning  till  evening,  and  then,  taJcing  advantage  of  the  fatigue  of  both 
parties,  swooped  down  on  the  Chauhans  and  secured  the  victory.  In 
consequence  of  this  Sumer  S&h  formally  invested  R&e  T&s  with  the  rija's 
tilak,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Bais  is  said  to  have 
entered  the  army  of  the  Delhi  emperor,  and  to  have  served  with  distinction, 
and  most  accounts  represent  that  he  died  fighting  under  his  standard 
against  some  rebellious  chieftain. 

His  son,  R&ja  Satna,  successfully  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Sharqi 
Sultan.  Having  re-occupied  his  ancestral  dominions,  and  acquired  the  new 
territory  of  Khiron  from  the  Bhars,  he  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  north, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Jaunpur  empire,  occu- 
pied the  strong  fort  of  Edkori  after  a  severe  contest  with  the  Musalman 
colonists.  His  success  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  against  the  hated 
conquerors. 

From  Safipur  and  E&kori  to  Salon  and  M&nikpur,  the  Az&n  and  the 
slaughter  of  kine  were  proscribed,  and  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  the  new 
Muhammadan  judges  and  tax  collectors  were  murdered  or  driven  away. 
At  Salon,  Sayyad  Matid,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  q&zis  of  that  town, 
was  cut  down  at  his  prayers  by  the  neighbouring  r&ja,  who  was  most  pro- 
bably an  ancestor  of  the  S^anhpurias.  His  younger  son  was  taken  alive 
and  kept  in  captivity  by  the  Bhars.  After  a  few  years'  imprisonment  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  court  of  the  Jaunpur  emperor.  Even  at  M&mkpur, 
Aziz-ud-din  and  Sharf-ud-d!n  Gardezi,f  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
town,  were  obliged  to  fiy  to  the  opposite  stronghold  of  Earra.  Husen  Shah 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  immediately  sent  a  force  from  Earra  to 
retrieve  these  losses.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  restoring  the  qftzis  to  the 
principal  towns  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  but  met  with  a  stout 
resistance  from  Rdja  Satna  before  the  fortress  at  E&kori.  It  was  taken  at 
length  by  force  or  by  fraud,  and  the  r&ja  was  killed.  Some  accounts  say 
that  he  was  bricked  up  in  the  wall  alive,  and  others  that  he  was  decapita- 
ted, and  his  head  buried  where  the  Shekhan  Darwaza  now  stands  at  Luck- 
now.  The  brave  B&na  Beni  M&dho  Bakhsh,  whose  estate  was  confiscated 
for  mutinv,  swore  to  recover  the  head  of  his  ancestor^  but  his  oath  was 
unfiilfillea. 

*  It  is  not  however  peoliable  that  Samer  84b  was  tben  the  reigoiog  lija. 
t  The  BODS  of  8hah&b*nd-diB|  the  founder  of  the  fwatlj. 
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The  rdni  escaped,  and  on  her  flight  to  the  Ganges  was  delivered  of  a 
Bon  at  the  small  village  of  Kotbhar  on  the  confines  of  the  Rae  Bareli  and 
Unaodistricts.  Thisposthumous  son  was  afterwards  famous  as  Tilok  Chand, 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  greatest  of  the  Bais  clans,  the  father  or  the 
foimcter  of  many  castes  of  Rajputs,  and  to  the  present  day  no  Bais  passes 
tiie  place  of  his  birth  without  showing  his  respect  by  dismounting  from  his 
horae  and  going  by  barefooted  His  mother  arrived  safely  at  Mainpuri, 
and  the  young  chieftain  passed  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  at  the 
refiige  which  had  shelterea  his  father  and  grandfather.  In  1478  A.D.,  the 
opportunity  arrived  which  was  to  enable  him  to  humble  his  ancestral 
enemies  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  feur  more  than  his  ancestral  property. 

Bahlol  Lodi  had  sent  an  expedition  against  Husen  Shah  of  Jaunpur, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  his  exile  to  the  Court  of  A1&- 
nd-din  of  Bengal,  and  Tilok  Chand  took  this  opportunity  to  lead  a  laige 
force  of  Riyputs  firom  Mainpuri  into  Oudh.*  Following  the  steps  of  his 
fieither,  he  crossed  the  Ganges  near  Baksar,  and  marching  northwards 
defeated  the  Musalmans  who  garrisoned  Elikori.  His  further  advance  in 
that  direction  was  checked  by  the  Pathlins  of  Malihabad,  and  he  had  to  be 
contented  with  E&kori  as  the  northern  limit  of  his  r&j. 

As  his  rule  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
district,  its  consideration  must  be  postponed  for  a  short  sketch  of  what  had 
occurred  in  the  northern  and  north-western  parganas. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  several  families  of  Hindu  zamindars 
settled  in  these  parts  when  Abhai  Chand  made  his  first  attempt  at  occupa- 
tion in  the  south.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  were  the  Pdndes 
of  Shiun&m,  the  foimder  of  whose  fSeimily,  Baram  Datt  P&nde,  like  Abhai 
Chand,  fought  under  the  aiuspices  of  Gautam  government,  and  like  him,  too, 
lived  24  generations  ago.  Ijie  next  settiers,  the  Muhammadans  of  Bhilwal 
and  Am&w&n,  were  brought  in  by  the  invasions  of  Ibr&him  Sharqi  and  his 
iprandson  Husen  Shah,  and  are  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Chaudhri  of 
Bhilwal,  and  the  taluqdars  of  Pahremau  and  Am&w&n. 

The  Amethias,  afterwards  destined  to  be  the  most  important  family  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  ahready  hovering  on  the  confines  of  Haidargarh. 

I  will  now  briefly  review  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  before  its  con- 
quest by  Tilok  Chand.  The  element  of  a  regular  Government  had  been 
establifllied  by  Ibrahim  Sultan  of  Jaunpur  whose  lieutenant  ruled  from  Dal« 
man,  and  is  still  remembered  by  his  tomb  composed  of  vast  bricks  and  slabs 
of  kankar  in  a  fine  grove  on- the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  principal 
BbBX  forts  were  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  and  the  surrounding  countiy  divided 
into  tappas  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  collection  c^a  preca* 
lions  revenue.  Makhdfim  Bakhsh  and  his  two  sons,  Jahingfr  and  Kukn^ 
nd-din,  were  left  as  q&zis  at  Rae  Bareli,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
present  Musahnans  6l  Dalmau  and  Salon,  Parshfidepur  and  Mdnikpur,  are 
descended  from  judges  appointed  under  the  same  rule  and  reinstated  at 
the  second  conquest  by  Husen  Shah. 

•  He  gftve  help  to  Bahlol  Lodi  by  aloiiDg  food.^lSee  Feriebto. 
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The  whole  couDiry  waa  BtlU  mainly  occupied  by  the  Bhars,  but  in  the 
south  the  Shekh  zamindars  of  Jal&lpur,  Dehi  and  Bhii,  had  been  set- 
tled for  two  generations,  the  Eanhpurias  were  present  at  the  north-east, 
in  the  north  were  the  colonies  of  the  six  or  seven  tribes  of  Hindus  and  the 
Path&ns  of  Am&wan,  while  on  the  borders  of  the  Rae  Bareli  and  Luck- 
now  districts,  the  Amethias  and  the  Shekhs  of  Bhilwal  were  faoe  to  face, 
and  had  already  liud  the  foundations  of  a  family  feud.  The  Bais  parga- 
nas  of  the  south-west  were  empty  of  their  legitimate  owners  and  pro- 
bably abandoned  to  the  Bhars.  In  a  few  years  a  complete  change  was  to 
be  effected,  and  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  our  modem  history. 

The  reign  of  Tilok  Chand  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant epoch  in  the  history  of  Oudh,  and  it  is  here  that  I  particularly 
deplore  the  scantiness  of  my  information*  The  traditions  coxmected  with  it 
are  at  once  extravagant  and  meagre,  but  through  the  mists  of  time  we 
can  still  discern  the  figure  of  a  conqueror  and  a  statesman.  Of  the 
details  of  his  conquests  little  is  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  he  led  a 
considerable  force  into  a  country  which  had  been  distracted  for  two  hun- 
dred years  by  the  constant  wars  of  the  Hindus,  the  Muhammadans,  and 
the  old  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  which  struggle  every  party  had  been 
weakened ;  and  succeeded  to  the  comparatively  strong  government  of  Jaun- 
pur,  which  must  have  greatly  reduced  the  chances  of  a  successful  opposi- 
tion, he  found  little  difficulty  in  asserting  his  supremacy  over  the  whole 
of  eastern  Oudh  from  the  Qogra  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  gates  of 
Lucknow  to  Partabrarh,  of  the  Sombansis.  The  onlv  defeat  which  is 
recorded  of  him  is  when  his  pretensions  were  successfully  resisted  by  the 
Path&ns  of  Malihabad;  and,  mdeed,  his  conciliatory  policy  was  not  likely  to 

J>rovoke  opposition  except  in  the  case  of  a  proud  and  powerful  Musalman 
amily  who  could  not  endure  even  the  nominal  superiority  of  a  Hindu 
chieftain. 

The  Brahmans  of  Sultanpur  relate  that  in  his  old  age,  like  another 
king  of  distinguished  wisdom,  he  supported  the  prodigious  responsibility  of 
an  establishment  of  three  hundred  wives,  and  W  them  became  the  fEither 
of  a  family  countless  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.*  The  princesses  of  Rewa  and 
Mainpuri  to  whom  he  had  originally  been  married,  disgusted  by  an  associ- 
ation in  which  the  dignity  of  castes  had  not  been  respected,  fled  from  his 
castle  and  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  between  the  Bais  firom  within 
(Bhitaria)  and  the  Bais  from  without  (Baharia),  those  from  without  being 
the  offspring  of  the  genuine  Rajput  blood,  while  those  from  within  were 
of  contaminated  lineage,  and  occupied  a  doubtful  position  in  the  class 
BjBteJXL  The  K&yaths  of  Rae  Bareli  are  never  weary  of  repeating  and 
embellishing  the  tale  of  their  adoption,  and  the  fact,  that  to  the  present 
day  their  l^ing  fjEimilies  receive  the  title  of  Thikur,  shows  that  it  is  not 
a  pure  invention.  A  probable  tradition  connects  the  final  establishment 
of  the  Eanhpurias  in  Tiloi  and  Simrauta  with  this  chiefs  reign,  and  the 
story  of  his  creation  of  new  castes  is  too  well  attested  and  too  much 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Hindu  invention  to  admit  of  doubt.      More  than 

*  The  Mni«  itory  is  told  of  S&l  B4lian^  but  tbe  application  to  TUok  Cband  is  ralaable. 
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one  caste  of  Brahmans  are  grateful  to  him  for  their  cord  and  their  privi- 
leges^ while  it  is  indisputable  that  he  largely  increased  the  number  of 
Ghhattri  clans.  The  Ahfr  Bhfile  Sult&ns,  the  Kabir  Mahrors,  and  the 
Parg&his  directly  ascribe  their  elevation  to  him ;  and  numerous  castes  in 
the  Fyzabad  and  Gonda  districts,  such  as  the  Gandharias,  the  Naipurias^ 
the  Barw&rs^  and  the  Ch&hus  claim  to  have  been  originally  Bais,  while 
the  equal  length  of  their  pedigrees  shows  that  they  were  established  in 
those  districts  at  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  are  besides  numerous  families  of  small  zamindars  in  the  east  of 
this  district  who  call  themselves  Bharadhi  Bais,  and  whose  want  of  any 
tradition  of  immigration  and  peculiar  religion  distinguish  them  from  the 
pare  Bais  of  the  west. 

Two  traditions  connected  with  the  Bais  colonies  on  the  Qogra  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  One  is  that  as  Achal  Singh  was  going  to  bathe  at  Fyza- 
bad, a  Bais  zamindar  oiSered  him  tribute,  and  the  r&ja  gratefully  ordered 
him  to  assume  the  new  name  of  Naipuria.  Naipuria  is  not  a  more  honour- 
able name  than  Bais,  and  the  litersui  tradition  is  obviously  improbable^ 
but  the  times  to  which  the  story  refers  make  it  significant. 

Achal  Singh  was  the  last  of  eight  Kalh^^ns  r&jas,  and  was  succeeded  in 
Oonda  by  fifteen  Bisen  r^Jas,  the  last  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Debi 
Bakhsh  Singh  who  lost  his  estates  in  the  mutiny.  The  numbers  of  the 
generations  show  that  Achal  Singh  was  contemporaneous  with  Tilok 
Chand,  and  the  creation  of  the  Naipurias  is  also  referred  to  that  rfija's 
reign. 

A  second  tradition  tells  how  Bae  Amba,  the  son  of  Tilok  Chand^  and 
his  younger  brother,  B£e  Mardan,  were  sent  with  5,000  cavalry  to  Janak- 
pnr  Tirhoot  in  the  Naipdl  iaiii.  On  their  way  back  a  Sangaldipi  Brah^ 
man  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Gumti  complained  to  him  that  the  Bhar 
King  of  Hastinaghfit  had  made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  his  daughter. 
The  rfie  represented  that  he  could  not  take  a  fort  with  his  cavalry,  and 
advised  the  Brahman  to  pretend  to  submit  to  the  desires  of  the  Bhar. 
He  consequently  went  to  Hastinagh&t,  professed  himself  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  so  iUustrious  an  alliance,  and  invited  the  raja  to  come  at  an 
early  date  and  bear  away  his  bride.  The  unsuspecting  monarch  imme- 
diately set  forth  with  his  servants  and  people  in  noliday  costume,  and  on 
retiring  to  their  encampment  after  a  day  spent  in  revelry,  fell  an  easy  and 
perhaps  inglorious  prey  to  the  arms  of  the  Chhattri  chieftain. 

This  service  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  o!  the  zamindari  of  the  Bhar 
kingdom.  Rae  Amba  had  a  son  called  Rfie  Bidfid,  who  lived  at  Qajanpur, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  B&e  Dtidhich  who  turned  Muhammadan,  and 
was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  present  MusaJman  Bh&le  Sult&ns,  a  name 
derived  from  the  bh&la  or  light  javelin  with  which  this  cavalry  was  armed. 

« 

Tilok  Chand  established  a  series  of  forts  at  Ehiron  (S&thanpur),  Sang~ 
r&mpur,  and  Bae  Bareli,  the  latter  of  which  he  entrusted  to  his  favourite 
Diw&nand  half  Rajput  Lfil  Nibh  Rfie.  The  whole  of  the  traditions  connected 
with  this  remarkable  man  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  embraced  the  project 
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of  erecting  a  kiogdom  on  the  union  of  the  hitherto  diflcordant  elementB 
which  he  found  in  Oudh.  With  a  singular  abeenoe  of  superstition  he 
selected  the  class  system  as  an  admirable  instrument  for  this  end,  and 
enrolled  the  principal  families  of  his  own  army  and  of  the  conquered 
country  in  his  own  clan,  fully  comprehending  that  unity  of  name  is  almost 
as  powerful  as  unity  of  interest.* 

The  boundaries  of  his  rule  do  not  now  admit  of  being  defined  with 
absolute  certainty,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  was  undisputed  king  in  the 
twenty-two  Bais  parganas,  while  his  influence  must  have  extended  far 
beyond  those  limits. 

On  his  death  the  whole  structure  fell  to  pieces.  Pirthf  Chand,  one  of  his 
sons,  took  the  western  provincef  with  the  ancestral  castle  of  Sanghanpur, 
the  other,  Harhardeo,  ruled  over  the  east  from  S&thanpur,  miich  hia 
grandfather  had  built  when  he  conquered  the  Bhars  of  the  Khiron  paigana. 
The  E&yaths  of  Rae  Bareli  may  or  may  not  have  acquired  a  limited 
dominion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  The  Eanhpurias  on  the  death 
of  Parsh6d  Singh  fell  into  three  branches,  Janga  Singh  taking  Tiloi, 
Madan  Singh  Simrauta,  and  M&n  Singh  Ateha. 

Even  the  small  clan  of  the  Amethias  in  Haidargarh  divided  their  posses^ 
sions,  Dingur  taking  Kumhr&win,  R&m  Singh  Ans&ri,  and  Lohang  RSe 
Akhaipur,  with  the  pretentious  titles  of  r&ja^  rfio,  and  r^a. 

Nothing  further  of  importance  is  recorded  till  we  come  to  the  reign  of 
Hum&y6n,  which  was  marked  by  a  general  conversion  to  the  imperial 
religion  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  district.  The  Bh&le  Sultins;, 
the  Bisens  of  Usm&npur,  and  the  zamindari  families  of  Bais  of  Gareu  and 
of  Sehen,  the  Chauhans  of  Xshanjagatpur  and  the  Bitfhubansis  of  Hardoi, 
each  contributed  a  convert  The  Shekhs  of  Bhilw^  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  improved  condition  of  their  co-religionists  to 
recover  their  villages  from  the  Amethias.  The  defeated  Hindus  submitted 
gracefuUv,  and  one  of  their  number,  Jai  Singh,  received  the  then  fashion- 
able distmguishing  mark  of  Isl&m.  In  the  general  confusion  the  BhaiB 
left  in  that  neighbourhood  rose  against  the  E^ndus  of  Rae  Bareli,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  Bhagwati  D&s,  the  representative  of  the  Ndbh  R&e,  who 
had  been  adopted  and  established  there  by  Tilok  Chand.  His  five  sons  fled 
to  Allahabad,  whence  they  procured  assistance,  and  their  hearty  vengeance 
closes  the  last  appearance  of  the  Bhars  in  this  history. 


*  It  ahonld  be  rememhered  that  what  I  hare  writteii  of  the  TOoketaandi  Ball  doM  not 
neccisarily  apply  to  the  innumerable  clans  of  Bau  scattered  oTer  eastern  Oodh  from  Sin^- 
f aman  in  Jaunpnr  to  the  heart  of  the  Bara  Banki  district,  and  from  the  Gogra  to  the 
Ganges  These,  instead  of  the  rery  highest,  occupy  nearly  the  lowest  position  among  Oudh 
Chhattris.  They  differ  from  each  other  and  from  the  real  Baiain  tlleir  ftuaily  traditioDS; 
and  while  some  can  boast  pedigrees  of  25  generations,  connecting  them  with  m  18th  ceu* 
tury  and  Abbai  Chand's  iuTasion,  lists  of  from  14  to  17  generations  r^er  the  great  majo- 
rity to  the  epoch  of  Tilok  Chand.  It  seems  most  probable  that  about  400  yean  ago  numbers 
of  the  agricultural  and  military  aristocracy  of  all  castes  assumed  the  title  of  Bais,  In  much 
the  samo  way  as  the  leading  families  ni  Orissa  and  parts  of  Cental  India  arenowdaimlng 
to  be  Chhattris. 

t  Worth  14  lakhf . 
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Hie  ccMDpletd  extinction  of  this  people  has  occasioned  much  surprise,  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  undeistand.  Both  the  Musalmans  and  the  Hindus 
were  conquering  nations,  and  the  hand  of  each  was  turned  against  the  old 
inhabitants  whom  they  wished  to  dispossess.  Against  one  enemy  the 
Bhars  might  have  stood  and  retained^  even  when  defeated,  a  portion  of 
their  former  rights,  but  in  the  wars  between  the  invaders,  each  victoiy,  to 
whichever  side  it  inclined,  was  to  them  a  new  defeat,  and  entailed  another 
ondaught  on  their  possessions.  As  the  balance  swayed  from  side  to  side  in 
the  long  and  doubtml  struggle  between  the  Bajputs  and  the  eastern  empire, 
they  suffered  with  every  ^^nge  of  fortune,  and  were  conquered  not  once 
but  many  times.  It  was  not  one  war  of  extermination,  but  the  harassing 
attacks  of  two  centuries,  often  repeated,  each  time  with  new  vigour,  before 
which  they  felL  Their  customs,  their  position,  and  we  may  conjecture 
their  language  and  nationality  prevented  anything  like  a  perfect  union 
with  either  of  their  enemies.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  while 
many  were  slain,  and  many  fled  to  the  north  and  to  the  east,  many  still 
survive  in  their  old  territory  under  modem  names.  The  statesmanship 
of  TUok  Chand  elevated  not  a  few  of  their  principal  families  to  the  rank  of 
Ghhattris,  and  the  Tirgunait  Brahmans,  the  Kharibind  Eurmis,  the  Bha- 
Totia  and  Bhattia  Ahfrs,  and  many  families  of  the  Gfijars,  are  connected 
with  their  race  by  hardly  doubtful  tradition.  A  carefiil  enquiry  into  the 
private  worship  and  peculiar  customs  of  the  present  castes  of  the  district 
would  Ynrobably  still  further  disprove  the  tale  of  their  utter  extinction,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  more  obvious  evidences  of 
tiieir  kingdom  have  been  swept  away. 

Hitherto  I  have  followed  Mr.  Benett,  but  must  now  adventure  indepen- 
dently in  order  to  make  clearer  the  succession  and  distribution  of  property 
among  the  sons  of  Tilok  Chand.  The  first  remarkable  thing  is  that  nei- 
ther of  the  legitimate  sons  assumed  the  title  of  r&ja,  which  therefore  it  is  not 
likely  that  Tilok  Chand  himself  had  claimed.  Pirthf  Chand,  the  eldest,  took 
the  southern  province,  ruling  from  Daundia  Ehera  or  San^r&mpur ;  his 
heritage  was  worth  14  lakhs  ;  he  was  called  rao ;  the  second,  Etarhardeo, 
without  any  title ;  his  erandson  afterwards  became  r&na,  took  the  northern, 
Ehiron  and  P&tan,  nmng  from  S&thanpur;  his  estate  was  worth  seven 
lakhs,  and  the  ill^timate  son,  the  B&wat  of  Harha,  got  one  of  Bye  lakhs 
in  that  pargana.  Now  what  were  the  dominions  of  which  this  division 
was  made? 

The  following  list  is  given  by  Mr.  Elliot    I  have  corrected  it  freely : — 


DIrtrict  Bae  BanU ...  < 


f  Danndfa  Khera. 
tJncligftoiL 

Kumfi- 

Bachhriw&n. 

Kahaojar« 

Qhitampnr. 

Sarenl. 

Magriyaf. 

Dalmatk 

BareU. 

Bih&r. 

Pitao. 

Panban. 

Silhanpur. 


Udso 


•.• 


r  Harha. 
Pnnra. 

Manr&nwftii. 
..  i   Sarwan. 
Asoba. 
Gorinda. 


I 


District  Lueknow   ••     Bijoaar. 
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• 

Why  the  owner  of  extensive  property  like  this  shonld  not  have  taken 
the  title  of  r&ja  is  not  quite  clear.  But  then  it  is  not  in  the  least  certain 
that  all  these  parganas  ever  did  belong  to  Tilok  Chand.  Bae  fiareli,  for 
instance,  is  mentioned  in  the  Afn-i-Akbari  as  the  property  of  the  Eanh- 
purias,  Dalmau  of  Musalmans ;  if  further,  the  southern  parganas  belonged 
to  the  Sangr&mpur  or  Mur&rmau  houses — ^how  did  Harhardeo's  son  come 
down  from  Sithanpur  in  Elhfron  and  take  possession  of  an  estate  at 
Khaj6rgfon  in  Daundia  Elhera  ?  It  is  also  alleged  (see  Rae  BareU  article) 
that  the  Bais  did  not  obtain  possession  of  that  pargana  till  about  the 
reign  of  Jah&nffir.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Tilok  Clu^d,  who  joined  the 
army  of  Bahloi  Lodi  in  its  last  invasion  of  the  Jaunpur  kii^om*  and 
rendered  material  services,  may  have  been  appointed  Governor  under  the 
new  dynasty  of  all  the  narganas  which  are  recited  as  his  property.  His 
connexion  with  the  Demi  monarch  would  account  for  his  eldest  son  and 
probably  himself  only  boasting  the  titie  of  rio,  the  supreme  monardt 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  use  the  prouder  titie,  the  symbol  of  an 
equal  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Elliot's  account  of  the  successors  of  Tilok  Chand  is  as  follows  >- 

"  Pirthie  Chund's  son  was  Deorai,  in  whose  time,  according  to  the  Bais 
tradition,  the  worst  disfi^race  which  they  had  yet  known  befel  the  Rajpoots 
of  Oudh.  The  head  of  the  Buchgotie  tribe,  who  till  Tilok  Chund's  time 
had  been  premier  Baja  in  Oudh,  and  in  whom  had  been  vested  the  right 
of  confirming  the  title  of  each  new  raja  aflSxing  the  Tilok  to  his  brow, 
left  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  and  became  a  Mahomedan.  Deorai  swore  that 
on  no  descendant  of  his  should  the  Tilok  be  placed  by  the  tainted  hands 
of  the  pervert,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  brotherhood,  his  second  son 
assumed  the  title  of  Raja,  that  he  might  in  future  place  the  Tilok  on  the 
head  of  his  elder  brother's  family.  From  the  eldest  son,  Bhyrudas,  descend 
tiie  Raos  of  Doondeea  Khera;  from  the  second  son,  the  Rajas  of  Morar 
Mow;  and  the  descendants  of  the  third,  Kulian  Mul,  are  known  as 
chhotbhyas  or  cadeta 

**  Hurhiurdeo,  the  brother  of  Pirthie  Chund,  in  the  meanwhile  went  to 
Behar,  and  his  two  sons  settied  in  the  villages  of  Symbussie  and  Nyhesta 
in  that  pargana. 

''These  two  in  considerable  villages  gave  their  names  to  the  branches  of 
the  house  which  sprang  from  these  two  brothers,  and  hence  it  is  popularly 
said  that  the  Tilokchundi  Bais  is  divided  into  four  brandies,  Rao,  Bajny 
Symbussi,  Nyhesta;  the  two  former  being  from  Tilok  Chimd's  eldest,  the 
two  latter  from  his  younger  son." 

Now  then  we  have  a  distinct  and  remarkable  contradiction  between  the 
Unao  and  the  Rae  Bareli  traditions.  The  Unao  tale  contains  internal 
evidence  of  its  truth ;  it  admits  that  after  Tilok  Chand's  death  none  of  the 
heads  of  the  family  assumed  the  title  of  r&ja.    It  admits  that  the  family 

•  Ferinhto. 
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waa  still  in  the  position  of  feoffor  to  the  Diw&n  of  Hasanpor.  And  here 
again  we  come  upon  a  puzzling  feudal  custom  of  eastern  OudL  A  very 
dear  and  widespread  tradition  represents  all  r&jas  in  those  early  days  as 
taking  investiture  from  the  R&ja  of  Hasanpur  also  called  diw&n.  It  is 
my  own  impression  that  he  was  the  Hindu  aiw&n  or  n&ib  of  the  Jaunpur 
kingdom^  and  that  this  investiture  by  him  was  just  the  act  of  homage  to 
tiie  delegate  of  the  Jaunpur  suzerain.  At  any  rate,  after  the  Jaunpur 
kingdom  passed  away,  this  exclusive  right  or  rather  hegemony  passed 
away  also  £rom  Hasanpur;  the  Bais  had  a  raja  of  their  own,  so  also  had  the 
Kanhpurias  and  the  Sombansis,  and  the  latter  chief  in  the  18th  century 
was  called  to  Benares  to  place  the  sacred  oil  or  rather  clay  upon  the  fore- 
head of  the  gr^t  Bhuinh&r*  r&ia.  The  difference  between  we  two  tradi- 
tions is  not  serious.  The  Rae  Bareli  bards  declare  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Tilok  Cihand's  grandson  became  B&ja  of  Mur&rmau,  the  Cawnpore  bards 
relate  that  he  was  a  younger  son;  that  the  Daundia  Khera  rios,  who  after- 
wards divided  their  property  into  the  Purwa  and  Daundia  Khera  estates^ 
were  the  elder  as  they  were  the  more  powerful  branch.  The  following  is 
tiie  Bae  Bareli  tale  as  related  by  Mr.  Benett. 

For  some  time  nothing  of  note  occurred  except  a  division  in  the  Bais 
raja's  house.  Either  Deo  lUle  or  his  son,  Bhairon  D£s,  separated  from  the 
main  stock,  and  receiving  Daundia  Khera  and  four  other  villages  as  their 
share  of  the  fieunily  property,  founded  the  subsequently  powerflil  house  of 
the  B&bus  or  B4os  of  Baiswtei.  It  is  probable  that  their  propinquity  to 
the  throne,  and  the  personal  character  of  their  chie&  from  the  first  gave 
them  great  influence,  as  we  find  them  very  shortly  afterwards  contending 
on  eqiLEd  terms  with  the  r^jas  of  Mur&rmau.  The  division  probably  took 
place  shortly  after  the  general  conversion  just  described. 

The  end  of  Akbar's  reign  was  a  season  of  great  vitality  among  the  Raj- 
put fifikmilies,  which  showed  itself  after  the  usual  fashion  by  the  prosecution 
of  the  old,  and  the  successful  establishment  of  new  fiEumly  feuds.  It  is 
probable  that  the  dearth  of  history  during  this  reign  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  firm  and  enlightened  rule  of  the  great  emperor.  When  the  ruins 
became  relaxed,  the  whole  district  was  thrown  into  confusion.  In  Bais- 
w6ra  itself  the  most  remarkable  event  was  the  spread  of  the  Simbasi  femiily. 
Shakt  Singh/  th6  fourth  in  descent  from  Harhardeo,  invaded  the  Dalmau 
parmna^  which,  though  nominally  in  Baisw&ra,  contained  too  many  power- 
mi  Muhammadan  families  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  Bais  rule.  The 
expedition  was  successful,  and  his  sons,  Domandeo  and  Budr  S&h,  succeeded 
him  in  the  government  Of  these  the  first  was  celebrated  for  the  large- 
ness of  his  fiunily,  the  second  for  the  number  of  his  conquests. 

Domandeo,  in  his  fort  at  Chiloli,  added  eight  sons  to  the  strength  of  his 
race,  and  Budr  S&h  founded  S&hpur  and  dispossessed  his  first  cousins,  the 
sons  of  the  brothers  of  Shakt  Singh,  of  the  villages  which  had  been  assigned 
for  their  support.  It  appears  that  the  achievements  of  the  two  brothers 
were  reganfed  as  equally  brilliant,  and  they  divided  the  estate  they  had 

•  Oldbam'B  Ghtopnr. 
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acquired  in  equal  shares,  giving  rise  to  the  title  Adhidri,  which,  whilst  it 
has  been  discarded  by  the  proud  house  of  Khajfirg&on,  is  retained  with 
complacency  by  the  less  fortunate  Th&kurs  of  Samarpha,  the  descendants 
of  Rudr  Sah. 

Of  Domandeo's  eight  sons,  three  deserve  especial  notice.  The  eldest, 
Ajit  Singh,  succeeded  to  the  KhajdigAon  chieftainship,  and  his  brotheis, 
Pah&r  Singh  and  Mitarjit,  attended  the  brilliant  court  of  Sh4h  Jah&n,  where 
their  yeoman  manners  seem  to  have  excited  some  amusement  The  sarcasms 
of  the  courtiers  were  repelled  by  retorts  which  are  fondly  preserved  by  the 
family,  but  whose  effect  must  have  depended  rather  on  their  rudeness  than 
on  their  wit.  They  accompanied  Prince  Aurangzeb  on  his  ill-starred  expe- 
dition to  Candahar,  and  in  the  retreat  in  1647  A.D.,  were  overwhelmed  by 
an  avalanche.*  Their  present  representatives  are  tiie  Taluqdars  of  P&ha 
and  Kurih&r  Sat^wan. 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Shakt  Singh's  invasion  of  Dalmau,  his  first 
cousins,  Har  Singh  R&e  and  Bir  Singh  Rae,  founded  the  present  house  of 
Naistha  by  est£3>li8hing  themselves  in  the  Bihar  pargana.  The  Rija  of 
Hur&rmau  appears  to  have  regarded  their  emigration  as  an  invasion  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  Bir  Singh  B&e  was  killed  by  his  hand  or  his  forces. 
The  B4o  of  Daundia  Khera  took  the  part  of  the  Naihestas  against  the  head 
of  his  family,  and  their  combined  efforts  resulted  in  the  death  of  Bhdpat 
Singh,  and  uie  flight  of  his  widow  and  son  to  Rudr  S&h,  the  warlike  chief 
of  the  Simbasis.  He  readily  embraced  the  opportunity,  and  succeeded  at 
least  in  re-establishing  the  youthful  Chhatkrpat  Singh  in  Mur&rmaa, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  rajas  ever  regained  their  old  position. 
The  Naisthas  at  any  rate  retained  then:  new  conquests.  Bir  Singh's  sons 
remained  in  PAtan  Bih&r,  while  Rfim  Sin^h,  the  son  of  Harsingh  Bie, 
removed  into  the  Bachhrdw&n  pargana,  and  founded  the  house  of  Kurih&r 
Sidhauli. 

It  must  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  there  was  first  the  elder  branch 
with  its  R&ja  of  Mur&rmau,  its  BAo  or  Babu  of  Daundia  Khera,  and  its  Raja 
of  Purwa;  this  by  the  way  was  a  man  of  personal  distinction,  for  Raja  Achal 
Singh's  descendants  were  simple  b&bus.  Then  there  was  the  younger 
branch  divided  into  Simbasi  with  its  two  R&nas  of  Khajiii^gfion  and  Shan- 
ksorpur  and  the  Naistha,  with  numerous  small  taluqdars. 

This  rapid  summary  brings  our  history  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Shih  Jah&n.  The  first  years  of  his  successor  saw  the  continued  depres- 
sion of  the  house  of  Mur^rmau.  Amar  Singh  was  engaged  in  an  incessant 
petty  warfare  with  Rao  Purandar  Sing^  of  Daundia  Khera,  in  which  he 
was  invariably  the  loser,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  the  ruin  of  his 
&mily.  The  infant,  R&ja  Debi  Singh,  was  left  in  the  cliarge  of  his  uncle, 
Gop&l  Singh,  who  betrayed  his  trust,  and  assuming  in  his  own  name  the 
property  of  his  orphan  nephew  and  ward  gave  rise  to  the  R&jkumiri  branch 


*  Their  date  b  further  proved  by  a  traditioD  whieh  deaorfbeB  a  dael  between  MitarjU  and 
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which  retained  ahnost  all  the  r&ja's  villages  till  it  was  reduced  by  B£ja 
Digbijai  Singh  in  the  present  century.  Debi  Singh,  when  he  came  of  age, 
sought  and  obtained  the  sympathy  of  the  Delhi  emperor,  but  the  farm&ns 
by  which  Muhammad  Shah  reinstated  him  in  his  ancestral  dignity  were 
mere  waste  paper  to  the  practically  independent  chieftains  of  Bai^wdra. 
In  the  two  long  reigns  of  rurandar  Singh  and  Mardan  Singh,  the  b^bus 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  fortunes,  and  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the 
whole  of  Baisw&ra,  with  the  exception  of  the  territories  of  the  powerful 
Simbasis  of  Dalmau  and  the  Naisthas  of  Sidhauli. 

The  reaction  against  the  encroachments  of  the  r&os  in  Bih£r  was  heieuied 
by  the  young  Chet  B&e,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ban  Sin^h  of  Sidhauli.  He 
collected  the  forces  of  his  house  and  effectually  deterred  the  aggressor  from 
making  any  attempt  in  that  direction.  His  services  do  not  appear  to  have 
commanded  the  gratitude  of  the  reigning  chief,  who  was  only  compelled 
by  force  to  recognize  his  independent  position  in  the  pargana  of  Mau- 
r&nwfin. 

Alone  among  the  Bais  he  ventured  to  offer  any  serious  opposition  to 
Nawab  Sa&dat  Khan.  The  story  of  his  siege  in  his  fort  at  Pachhimg&on 
is  mentioned  farther  on,  but  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  accounts  which 
represent  it  as  merely  a  sham  fight,  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  for  some 
time  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Panna,  and  did  not  return  till  after  the  death 
of  the  great  Nawab. 

The  Simbasis  in  the  meanwhile  continued  to  increase  and  spread  in 
peace,  only  perhaps  occasionally  interrunted  by  boundary  disputes  with 
their  Elanhpuria  neighbours.  B&na  ^it  Mai's  younger  son,  GuUb  S£b, 
separated,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Oaura  house,  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  Khajurgaon.  B&na  Eharag  Singh,  who  succeeded  Ajit  Mai,  had 
two  sons,  the  younger  of  which  built  a  fort  at  Shankarpur,  since  famous  as 
the  home  of  Shiu  Parsh&d  Singh  and  his  still  greater  son,  Bana  Beni  M&dho 
Bakhsh. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Chhabile  B£m,  an  official 
in  the  Allahabad  district,  was  one  of  the  numerous  leaders,  who,  throwing 
off  the  semblance  of  subordination,  endeavoured  to  erect  an  independent 
kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mughal  empire.  Having  occupied  the  fort 
at  Allahabad,  and  collected  for  his  own  use  the  revenues  of  the  surro- 
unding country,  he  crossed  the  Ganges  at  Dalmau,  and  was  met  by  the 
Simbasi  clans  under  the  chieftains  of  Qaura  and  Khaj6rgdon.  After  an 
obstinate  resistance  the  Bajputs  were  defeated  ;  Chhabile  Bdm  possessed 
himself  of  the  western  parganas  of  the  district.  On  the  accession  of 
Muhammad  Shah,  he  was  recalled  to  Allahabad,  and  after  successfully 
repulsing  two  imperial  armies,  was  converted,  not  conquered,  by  bein^  re- 
cognized as  Subahdar  of  Allahabad.  Amar  Singh  never  recoverea  his 
position,  and  it  was  not  till  some  twenty  years  later  that  his  grandson, 
rah&r  S&h,  was  admitted  to  engage  for  the  four  villages  of  Khajiirgfion, 
Sareli,  Bajpaipur,  and  Hdjipur,  and  resumed  the  lead  of  his  clan  levies.  It 
is  possible  that  if  their  r&na  had  been  present,  Saadat  Khan's  assessment 
of  the  Dalmau  parganas  would  not  have  been  without  its  romance. 
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Pahar  Singh,  the  r&ni^,  emerged  from  the  cloud  which  had  concealed  hifl 
family  since  the  defeat  of  his  grandfather  by  Chhabile  R&m  at  about  the 
same  time  as  Chet  R&e  returned  from  his  exile  at  Panna.  With  the 
exception  of  the  name,  Mr.  Elliot  has  given  a  correct  account  of  his  disputes 
with  the  R&os  of  Daundia  Khera.  After  his  defeat  there  he  was  besieged 
in  his  fort  at  Rhaj(irg&on  by  Chet  R&e,  who  drove  him  out,  and  symbol- 
ized the  destruction  of  the  place  by  throwing  five  of  its  bricks  into  the 
Ganges.  His  descendants  were  generally  in  arms  either  against  Gk>vem- 
ment  or  their  own  relations,  and  their  old  prestige  rendered  the  acquisition 
of  a  taluqa  in  their  case  exceptionally  rapid.  B4na  Raghun&th  Singh  was 
engaged  in  continual  wars  with  his  cousin,  Beni  Mfidho  Bakhsh,  whose 
genius  threatened  to  eclipse  the  leading  house  and  transfer  the  title  of 
K&na  to  Shankarpur.  A  ten  years'  war  was  ended  by  the  usual  compro- 
mise by  which  both  competitors  were  awarded  the  title.  In  1843  AD., 
Haidar  Hears^  on  his  way  to  Partabgarh  had  left  a  small  detachment  at 
Bhitarg&on.  The  rdna  considered  this  an  unwarrantable  interference  and 
burnt  the  station  down.  Haidar  Hearsey  was  furiously  angry  at  hearing 
of  this  act  of  impertinence,  and  was  not  appeased  by  the  ill-success  of  the 
artillery  he  sent  to  chastise  the  aggressor.  He  soon  arrived  in  person, 
and  defeating  the  r&na  before  his  new  fort  at  H&jipur,  drove  him  into  the 
old  stronghold  of  Ehajiirg&on.  Here  the  besiegers  were  worthily  resisted, 
and  their  commander  himself  pointed  the  gun  which  he  had  slung  in  the 
branch  of  a  tree  overlooking  the  fortress.  Eventually  Raghun&th  Singh 
escaped  to  the  dense  jungles  of  Nain,  and  retumea  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  estates  when  the  danger  had  passed.  He  lived  to  engage  under  the 
English  for  the  largest  estates  in  Baiswara^  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  R&na  Shs^ar  Bakhsh. 

Gaura  presents  the  same  picture  of  continual  opposition  to  the  Lucknow 
Government,  of  which  some  details  will  be  given  furthar  on.  Din  S&b, 
on  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  he  condescended  to  appear  in  the  Dal- 
mau  kachahri,  drew  his  sword  on  the  tahsildar  and  was  himself  promptly 
cut  down.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  L&l  S&h  possessed  himself  of  his 
villages  and  rapidly  acquired  an  estate.  His  usurpation  of  course  led  to  a 
continual  dispute  between  his  descendants  and  those  of  his  brother,  and  in 
1830  A.D.,  Inchha  Singh,  the  n&zim,  divided  the  estate,givinff  three-fifths 
to  Lai  S&h's  representative,  and  the  remainder  to  Bajran^bali  with  the  name 
of  Narindpur  Charhir.  From  this  division  it  is  possible  that  L&l  86h  was 
really  the  elder  brother,  but  Din  S&h  was  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  cer- 
tainly the  most  prominent  of  the  two. 

Bikramajit,  a  younger  son  of  L&l  Sah,  got  the  small  estate  of  Ehajuri, 
The  character  of  his  clan  is  illustrated  by  a  story  told  of  him  in  which  he 
rivals  Mucins  Scsevola.  Being  informed  by  the  n&zim  in  kachahri  that 
his  assessment  was  to  be  raised,  he  replied  by  holding  up  his  thumb — a 
coarse  gesture  with  the  same  meaning  as  is  expressed  in  English  by 
extending  the  fingers  from  the  nose.  The  incensed  official  directed  that 
the  thumb  should  be  cut  off,  on  which  Bikramajit  turned  to  his  servant, 
and  taking  his  betel  scissors  himself  cut  off  the  last  joints  threw  it  in 
the  u&zim's  face,  and  walked  out  of  the  tent. 
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Another  story  is  told  of  a  Bais  zamindar  who,  when  he  was  brought 
from  prison  to  kachahri,  made  a  dart  at  the  sword  which  was  lying  before 
the  n&zim's  masnad  and  struck  at  his  tyrant's  head.  The  discomposed 
official  rolled  backward  off  his  pile  of  cushions,  the  sword  passed  through 
his  clothes,  and  the  Bais  immediately  plunged  it  into  his  own  body  and 
fell  down  dead.  We  may  perhaps  congratulate  ourselves  that  such  scenes 
do  not  occur  in  our  own  kachahris. 

The  taluqa  of  Qirdh&pur  was  got  together  by  mortgage  by  a  younger 
branch  of  the  rina's  house,  who  were  originally  zamindars  of  Kiratpur 
Charh&r. 

Of  Eurih&r  Sat&wan  little  remains  to  be  said.  When  Gur  Bakhsh 
Singh  died  childless,  B&na  Raghun&th  Singh  managed  to  get  his  ilaqa, 
and  kept  it  till  1832  A.D.  Fateh  Bah&dur,  the  adopted  son,  recovered 
it  in  the  succeeding  year  with  the  help  of  Biina  Beni  M&dho,  who  stood 
his  security,  and  in  his  turn  possessed  himself  of  the  estate.  General 
Sleeman  interfered,  and  Fateh  Bahddur  recovered  it  on  the  payment  of 
Rs.  40,000  arreara.  His.son,  Chandrap&l  Singh,  him,  succeeded  and  died 
immediately  on  emerging  from  the  tutelage  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 

Of  Domandeo's  descendants,  Pilkha  and  Pdhu  remain.  The  original 
village  of  the  first  family  was  Jagatpur  Kota,  and  their  attempts  to  form  a 
taluqa  were  not  successful.  Two  small  collections  of  villages  were  made^ 
but  both  were  aUnost  immediately  absorbed  by  the  r£nas,  and  they  now 
possess  little  more  than  their  zamindari  inheritance.  The  latter  house 
does  not  &11  within  this  district,  and  when  I  was  transferred  to  another,  I 
had  as  yet  made  no  enquiries  into  their  history. 

Of  Rudr  S&h's  descendants,  Daulat  Siuffh  of  Samarpha  engaged  for  only 
one  village.  His  son,  Lalji,  began  the  founaation  of  a  tdiuqa,  and  maintained 
it  in  two  fights  with  the  N£zims,  Jai  Rdm  P&nde  in  1820,  and  Qutb-ud-din 
Hasan  El^  in  1827  A.D.  His  wealth  is  proved  by  the  £a!ct  that  he 
built  the  great  bazar  of  Lalganj,  the  central  mart  of  Baisw&ra.  The 
widow  of  his  son  adopted  Basant  Singh  who  himself  died  childless  during 
the  mutiny,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Dari&o  Kunwar. 

Almost  the  same  story  might  be  told  with  altered  names  for  Chandania. 
Dalpat  Singh,  the  ally  of  Din  S&h  of  Gaura,  was  temporarily  driven  out, 
and  separate  engagements  taken  for  all  the  neighbouring  villages.  On 
the  return  of  Lil  Sah,  he  too  returned,  and  he  and  his  sou  put  together 
the  estate  now  held  by  Sard^  Singh. 

At  the  time  of  Saadat  Khan's  invasion,  Sadak  Singh,  the  half  brother 
of  Chet  R&e,  held  the  gaddi  of  Kurih&r  Sidhauli.  His  importance  may  be 
conjectured  from  his  marriwe  with  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  rebel  Bhag- 
want  R&e  Khichar,  and  both  he  and  his  father  ruled  an  extensive  tract 
stretching  from  Bachhr&w&n  into  the  heart  of  the  Lucknow  districts- 
embracing,  at  any  rate  nominally,  nine  parganas. 

The  direct  line  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  brothers  Bikramajit 
and  Sikandar  Singh,  and  a  cousin  who  had  been  converted  to  Muham- 
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madanism  was  adopted  as  successor.  His  son  found  no  difficulty  in  return- 
ing to  the  religion  of  his  foreCettherSy  but  the  &mily  still  fasten  their  doihefl 
in  the  Muhammadan  fashion.  A  son  of  Rahmat  Ali  Singh  acquired  the 
small  estate  of  Udhrera,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  almost  immediately 
lost  to  the  Bani&ns  of  Maur&nw&n. 

The  r&ja's  house  remained  in  the  obscurity  into  which  it  had  fallen  on 
the  death  of  Amar  Singh.  Digbijai  Singh  was,  like  Tilok  Chand,  brought 
up  in  his  mother^s  house  at  Patti  Saifabad,  and  on  reaching  manhood  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  some  of  the  villages  which  had  been  usurped  by  his 
cousins  of  the  R&jkumdri  branch.  Up  till  annexation  he  never  engaged 
for  more  than  Rs.  5,000  or  6,000,  and  the  present  estates  of  his  son,  lUja 
Shiup&l  Singh,  were  mostly  confiscated  from  B&bu  R&m  Bakhsh  and  R4na 
Beni  M&dho,  and  granted  to  the  raja  in  reward  for  his  saving  European 
lives  during  the  mutiny. 

A  careful  look  at  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Bais  will  show,  more 
clearly  than  any  description  could,  the  ramification  of  their  different  &mi- 
lies.  Of  these  only  three  besides  the  BAo  of  Daundia  Khera  possess  estates 
in  the  Unao  district.  They  are  the  Simbasi  family  of  P&hu,  the  Naihesta 
house  of  Pachhimgaon,  and  the  Chhotbhalya  of  Sandaua.  Of  two  of  these 
very  little  mention  need  be  made.  The  Sandana  fisanily  are  much  im- 
poverished, and  now  possess  only  two  villages  where  they  once  had  sixty. 
The  P&hu  taluqa  is  ailso  much  fallen  away  from  what  it  was  when  Mitarjit 
first  founded  it,  but  Bhtip  Singh  has  still  some  20  villages  in  his  estate. 

Mitarjft  is  a  favourite  hero  with  the  bards,  who  tell  many  stories  of  his 

{rowess  and  of  the  amusement  which  his  rustic  plainness  occasioned  at  the 
^elhi  court  When  he  first  west  to  Delhi  he  attended  the  darbdr,  but 
stood  outside  the  entrance,  expecting  some  one  to  invite  him  in.  He 
waited  till  it  was  all  over,  and  when  the  R&jas  of  Jaipur  and  M&rw&r  were 
passing  out  they  noticed  his  country  manner,  and  thinking  to  make  fun 
of  him  asked  who  he  was  ?  They  were  told  "  a  R6ja  of  Baisw&ra."  One 
asked  "  what  he  wore  two  swords  for  ?"  "  To  fight  any  two  men  who  dare  to 
meet  me''  said  he.  The  other  asked  ''  why  did  he  not  enter  the  darbfr, 
but  stood  without  at  the  door  ?."  He  replied  "  that  in  his  conntiy  it  was 
customary  to  invite  the  stranger,  not  to  leave  him  to  push  his  way  in  unin- 
vited, but  that  as  they  had  given  their  daughters  and  sisters  to  the  king, 
of  course  they  could  not  be  looked  on  as  strangers ;  so  they  were  quite 
right  to  go  in."  Incensed  at  this  insult,  they  oiallenged  him  to  single 
combat. 

Mitarjit  came  to  the  field  mounted  on  a  mare,  who  on  the  first  onset 
became  uncontrollable  and  ran  away  with  him ;  with  great  trouble  he 
stopped  her  and  dismounted,  pronouncing  a  curse  on  any  member  of  his 
race  who  should  ever  cross  a  mare's  back ;  and  to  this  day  no  Bais  of  the 
house  of  P&hu  can  be  induced  to  mount  a  mare.  Mitarjit  returned  to  the 
field  on  foot,  and  wounded  both  his  antagonists. 

A  more  corrected  account  Qiay  now  be  given  of  the  rdo,  or  Daundia 
Khera  branch  of  the  family,  which  \ip  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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was  much  the  most  powerful.  These  scd.ttered  sketches  of  the  scions  of 
this  great  family  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  an  idea  of  the  utter  historical  con- 
fusion and  actual  anarchy  which  the  rule  of  a  Hindu  clan  exemplifies. 

Although  so  nearly  connected,  the  r&o  and  r&ja  werQ  soon  at  deadly  feud 
with  one  another.  Rao  Kanak  Singh  killed  the  rdja  of  the  time  being,  who 
had  previously  killed  his  brother  Barsinghdeo.  The  blood  feud  was  never 
stanched,  and  the  r&ja  was  the  chief  sufferer,  for  though  the  rdo  in  later 
days  was  highly  unpopular,  and  the  sympathies  of  every  Bais  except  his 
own  branch  of  the  family  were  against  him,  he  kept  up  a  constant  pres- 
sure on  the  r4ja,  till  he  reduced  him  almost  to  a  nonentity,  his  estate  having 
fellen  away  to  Rs.  6,000  in  1856. 

In  the  ninth  generation  from  Tilok  Gband,  about  1,700  A.D.,  R&o  Mar« 
dan  Sin*gh  was  beginning  to  be  famoua  Hitherto  the  rdos  had  been 
content  with  the  seven  and  a  half  parganas  which  form  the  Daundia 
Khera  estate,  but  Mardan  Singh  recovered  the  seven  parganas  in  the 
Unao  district,  which  had  been  1<M  to  Baisw&ra  since  Tilok  Chand's  time, 
and  he  also  took  from  the  Simbasis  by  force  of  arms,  the  greater  part  of 
P&tan  and  Bihfir.  About  the  same  time,  Chaitr&j,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Sidhauli,  separated  from  his  father's  house,  and  built  a  fort  at  Pachhimgdon 
(paigana  Maur&nw&n),  where  he  acquired  a  considerable  estate.  He  was 
a  skilful  and  daring  warrior,  *and  though  none  of  them  would  have 
admitted  him  to  sit  or  eat  on  equal  terms  with  them,  the  whole  Ifaihesta 
branch  recognised  his  superiority  in  warlike  matters ;  so  that  he  was 
looked  on  as  the  military  leader  of  that  portion  of  the  Bais.  Many 
ballads  are  extaot  extolling  his  gallant  deeds,  and  one  of  them  narrates 
the  following  story,  which  is  interesting,  not  only  as  an  example  of 
Rajput  pride,  but  as  illustrating  the  nature  of  a  revenue  settlement  in 
those  days.  When  Sa&dat  Khan  was  appointed  Governor  of  Oudh,  he 
found  that  the  revenue  system  of  the  province  had  fallen  into  great  dis- 
order under  his  predecessor,  R&ja  Girdhar  Bah&dur,  and  he  resolved  to 
repair  this  by  a  personal  progress  through  the  country  and  examination 
into  the  state  of  things.  .When  he  reached  Maur&nwdn  he  summoned  all 
the  q&iunges  of  Baisw&ra,  and  called  on  them  to  produce  the  ''  daul"  or 
rent-roll  of  their  respective  parganas.  They  said  what  daul  will  you 
have,  and  on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  their  answer,  they  explained 
that  there  were  two  dauls  which  a  q&n(ingo  could  give  in — the  "  coward's 
daul "  and  the  "  man's  dauL"  In  the  "  coward's  daul "  against  every  land- 
owners name  was  written  only  the  same  sum  which  had  been  fixed  on  him 
at  the  last  assessment,  but  in  the  "  man's  daul"  every  one's  rent  was  raised 
in  proportion  to  the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  his  land, 
Saadat  ELhan  called  for  the  '^  man's  daul,"  and  the  assessment  of  Baisw&ra 
was  doubled. 

Then  having  summoned  the  agents  of  all  the  r&jas  and  landowners  in 
full  darbftr,  he  placed  before  him  on  one  side  a  heap  of  p&n  leaves,  on  the 
other  a  heap  of  bullets,  and  bade  the  agents,  if  their  masters  accepted  the 
terms  offered  them,  to  take  up  the  p&n,  if  not,  the  bullets.  One  after  another 
they  came  forward  and  every  one  took  up  a  p6n  leaf.  Sa^at  Khan  turned 
round  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  and  said  in  a  sneering  aside — ^*  I  had  heard 
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great  things  of  the  fighting  men  of  Baisw&ra,  but  they  seem  readier  to 
pay  than  to  fight*'  By  tins  time  the  p&n  had  been  accepted  by  every  one 
except  the  agent  of  Chet  R&e,  who  as  being  illegitimate  held  the  lowest 
rank,  and  therefore  came  last  in  order.  He  stepped  forward  and  said — 
"  Nawab,  my  master  was  ready  to  accept  your  terms,  but  if  you  wish  to  seo 
how  a  Bais  can  fight,  he  will  not  refuse  to  gratify  you.  Give  him  but  a 
day  to  prepare  himself,  and  then  lead  your  forces  against  his  fort."  Next 
day  Sa&dat  Khan  attacked  Pachhimg&on,  and  the  battle  raged  all  that 
day  with  no  success  to  the  besiegers.  In  the  evening  the  Nawab  admir- 
ing the  gallant  bearing  of  the  man,  sent  to  say  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  that  specimen  of  the  bravery  of  Baisw&ra,  and  if  Chet  Br&e  would 
come  in  now,  he  should  be  assessed  at  only  haJf  the  sum  that  had  been 
fixed  on  his  estate.  Chet  B&e  accepted  the  terms  and  was  received  by 
the  Government  with  great  distinction.  From  Baiswira  Sa&dat  went  on, 
past  Tiloi  and  Amethi  (in  both  of  which  places  the  r&jas  resisted  him  and 
were  defeated)  to  Fatehpur  where,  after  a  sanguinary  battle,  he  defeated 
and  killed  Bhagwant  Singh  Khichar,  wh«  had  rebelled  against  the  Delhi 
Government,  and  had  already  defeated  the  wazlr's  forces  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Returning  thence  to  Delhi,  the  king  asked  him  if  he  had  found 
the  people  in  those  parts  as  turbulent  as  he  had  expected.  *'  No  "  he  said. 
*'  No  one  gave  me  any  serious  trouble  except  the  half  sword  of  Chet  Rae, 
and  the  whole  sword  of  Bhagwant  Rhfchar."  Sa6dat  Khan's  assessment  was 
very  heavy  (  he  is  said  to  have  raised  the  revenue  of  Oudh  from  seventy 
Ifl^hs  to  two  crores),  and  when  (in  1740)  Mansdr  Ali  Khan  succeeded  his 
unde,  and  began  a  similar  progress  through  the  country,  a  panic  seized  all 
Baiswtek  lest  he  should  demand  a  similar  increase  on  the  former  taxation, 
which  was  more  than  the  land  oould  afford  to  pay.  Many  of  the  land- 
owners fled  across  the  Ganges  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival,  and  there  was 
a  general  uneasiness.  B^  Mardan  Singh  was  now  grown  old,  and  desired 
to  end  his  days  in  quiet  and  to  divide  his  estates  among  his  sons ;  so  he 
called  them  to  him>  and  asked  their  advice  in  the  present  emergency. 
The  eldest,  Raghun&th  Singh,  advised  instant  flight  to  Daundia  Khera, 
from  whence  if  necessary  they  could  cross  the  Ganges  in  a  moment.  The 
second,  Udat  Singh,  could  not  see  the  use  of  flying;"  the  Nawab  had  not 
come  yet ;  perhaps  he  would  not  come  at  all ;  perhaps  he  would  not  im- 
pose hard  terms ;  and  if  he  did,  they  had  the  fort  there  in  which  to  fight 
nim ;  and  if  they  found  themselves  getting  the  worst  of  it,  then  as  a  last 
resource  they  could  fly."  The  third  son,  Achat  Singh,  said  '*  the  Nawab 
has  not  yet  crossed  the  Sai.  Let  me  go  to  him  at  once,  and  he  vrill  be 
pleased  at  our  coming  in  so  early  to  proffer  allegiance,  and  we  shall  secure 
good  terms." 

Hio  Mardan  then  told  them  that  he  had  spoken  to  try  them,  and  that 
he  should  divide  his  estate  among  them  according  to  their  answers.  To 
Baghun&th  Singh  he  gave  Daundia  Khera  with  its  seven  and  a  half  par- 
ganas,  saying  that  he  would  now  be  as  feir  off  as  possible  from  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  could  always  gratify  his  propensity  for  running  away. 
To  TJdat  Sinf  h  he  gave  the  recently  annexed  parganas  of  P&tan  Bihar, 
saying  that  he  was  brave  and  daring,  and  would  have  plenty  to  do  to 
maintain  himself  there  against  his  antagonists.    To  Achal  he  gave  the 
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six  pttrganas  attached  to  Purwa  (ie.,  all  the  Baisw&ra  parganaa  in  Unao 
except  MauT&nw&n),  as  he  would  then  be  nearest  the  seat  of  QoverDment, 
and  De  best  able  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Qovernor. 

Achal  Singh  was  received  into  high  favour  by  Mansiir  Ali  Ehan,  who 
entrusted  to  him  the  collection  of  revenue  throughout  all  Baisw^ra. 
Udat  Singh  was  less  fortunate.  The  Simbasi  and  Naihesta  branches 
combined  to  recover  their  former  possessions  in  P&tan  Bih&r.  Amar 
Singh  (Simbasi),  ancestor  of  the  present  B&na  Raghun&th,  and  Ohet 
R&e  of  Pachhimg&on,  were  their  leaders,  and  defeated  the  force  of  Udat 
and  Achal  Singh  in  a  battle  in  which  Udat  lost  his  life. 

Achal  Singh  retired  to  his  fort  at  Purwa  greatly  dispirited,  and  when 
his  enemies  determined  to  attack  him  there,  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  try  the  chance  of  a  second  battle.  But  in  the 
meantime  something  had  re-K)pened  the  old  quarrel  between  the  Simbassia 
and  Naihesta,  and  Chet  Bde  withdrew  his  forces  in  the  middle  of  the  fight. 
Amar  Sii^h  in  consequence  was  totally  defeated,  and  lost  even  those  attend- 
ants of  victory  in  wnich  a  Rajput's  pride  is  so  much  wrapped  up,  his 
nag&ras  or  kettle-drums.  Achat  Siugh  sent  them  to  Daundia  Ehera  to 
be  carefully  kept  by  the  head  of  the  house,  and  they  were  there  till  the 
'rebellion  broke  out,  and  probably  were  destroyed  when  the  fort  of  Daundia 
Ehera  was  taken  by  Sir  H.  Grant  in  April,  1858.  Not  long  before  the 
annexation  B^a  BaghunAth  Singh  sent  to  Bfio  B&m  Bakhsh  Singh  to 
negotiate  about  their  restoration,  to  which  the  Bdo  replied  that  the  only 
way  in  which  they  could  be  recovered  was  the  same  as  the  way  in  which 
they  had  been  lost.    This  challenge  the  r&na  did  not  care  to  take  up. 

In  1655,  when  Shuj^ud-daula  had  been  defeated  by  the  Company's 
troops  at  Buxar,  he  fled  along  the  banks  of  the  Oanges  to  Farukhabad. 

As  he  passed  Daundia  Ehera,  B&o  Baghun&th  Singh  shut  his  gates  on 
him,  and  refused  not  only- to  admit  him,  but  also  to  assist  him  with  pro- 
visions and  men.  He  then  pursued  his  way  till  he  reached  Harha  where 
Achal  Singh  was  at  the  time,  and  was  received  by  him  with  every  mark 
of  sympaUky  and  respects 

Achal  gave  him  both  supplies  and  men,  and  as  he  was  travelling  too 
lightly  to  carry  a  large  treasury  with  him,  sent  a  quarter's  revenue,  which 
was  due  from  Baiswdra,  to  him  at  Farukhabad.  The  province  was  so 
much  disturbed  that  he  had  to  conceal  the  money  in  fagots  of  wood, 
which  he  put  on  men's  heads,  who  thus  jpassed  through  the  country 
unmolested.  When  peace  was  restored,  Shuj4-ud-daula  marked  his  grati- 
tude by  showing  him  the  highest  flavour  and  remitting;  three  lakhs  from 
the  revenue  assessment  of  Baisw&ra,  and  also  by  conmrring  the  title  of 
i&ja — an  honour  which  strange  to  say  has  been  acknowledged  and  confirmed 
by  the  people. 

This  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  a  title  conferred  by  Government 
on  a  Bajput  Taluqdar  has  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  brotherhood^  and 
has  ti^en  root  in  popular  parlance. 
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While  Shujd-ud-daula  lived  Achal  Singh  prospered,  but  the  fiEtvoizrite 
of  the  father  could  hardly  be  popular  with  the  son,  and  on  Xsif-ud-daula's 
accession  in  1776  A.D.,  his  accounts  were  examined,  he  was  declared  a 
defaulter,  and  deposed  from  his  position.  A  Sarwaria  Brahman,  R&ja 
Bhaw4ni  Singh,  was  made  nfizim  in  nis  place.  Achat  Singh  deeply  resented 
this.  One  day  when  he  was  attending  the  n&zim's  darb&r,  he  received  some 
slight  insult,  on  which  he  instantly  took  poison  and  died  on  the  spot  The 
pacific  character  of  Achal  Singh  descended  to  his  progeny,  but  did  not 
serve  them  as  well,  for  the  &mily  have  been  getting  poorer  in  every 
eeneration.  They  had  no  party  in  the  country  to  support  them ;  for,  as 
before  remarked,  the  Bais  has  not  colonised  at  all  in  these  paiga- 
nas,  and  R&o  Mardan  conquered  them  merely  by  force  of  arms. 
Achal's  descendants  threw  away  the  sword  with  which  the  estate  had 
been  won,  and  remained  dependent  on  the  complaisance  of  the  n&eim» 
who,  if  their  friend,  would  sometimes  make  over  to  them  a  large  estate, 
or  sometimes  refuse  them  a  single  village.  Thus  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  B&bu  Debi  Bakhsh,  has  had  at  one  time  an  estate 
worth  Rs.  50,000  given  him,  but  in  most  years  his  possessions  have  been 
only  one  or  two  small  rent-free  villages.  But  for  the  accidental  finding 
of  a  large  treasure  in  the  fort  of  Purwa,  the  family  could  not  have  kept 
up  their  dignitv  and  position  so  long,  and  when  £)ebi  Bakhsh  forfeited 
everything  by  his  obstinate  persistence  in  passive  rebellion,  the  glory 
of  the  house  departed. 

There  are  many  most  interesting  points  connected  with  the  Tilok- 
chandi  Bais,  if  space  would  permit  of  dealing  with  them.  The  direct  des- 
cendsmts  of  Tilok  Chand  in  the  legitimate  line  have  sixteen  taluqas  and 
779  villages,  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  6,71,143  in  the  Rae  Bareli  district 
alone.  Thb  extraordinary  thing  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes 
of  families,  notwithstanding  the  internal  wars  and  external  pressure  of  an 
almost  always  hostile  Qovemment,  this  family  has  kept  firm  hold  of  such 
vast  property. 

While  the  much  more  numerous  Kath  Bais,  who  allege  an  equally  lofty 
royal  lineage,  have  only  as  yet  been  able  to  acquire  one  village,  the  Tilok* 
chandi  Bais  kept  900.  Wars  and  intestine  quarrels  have  weakened  the 
Tilokchandis,  around  them  the  other  clans  have  always  been  hovering, 
watching  for  an  unguarded  moment  to  break  within  their  fence  and 
appropriate  some  of  the  rich  lands  which  are  always  the  first  aspiration  of 
a  Hindu.  Apparently  landed  property  then  distributed  among  a  few  must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  yet  till  the  mutiny  of  1857 
tempted  the"^  lords  of  Daundia  Ehera  and  Shankarpur  to  measure  swords 
with  the  British,  the  power  of  the  Tilokchandi  seems  to  have  been 
almost  unbroken.  This  partly  seems  due  to  the  liberal  way  in  which  the 
younger  branches  of  the  &mily  were  always  provided  for.  The  eldest  son 
seems  generallv  to  have  got  only  a  larger  portion  than  the  others,  innumera- 
ble divisions  of  the  property  took  place,  the  head  of  the  family  only  had 
property  '^orth  six  thousand  rupees  out  of  the  six  hundred  thousaud 
owned  by  the  clan. 

The  very  same  thing  is  to  be  noted  with  the  Eanhpurias  and  Som- 
bansis ;  the  most  powerful  and  prosperous  Hindu  clans  were  those  who 
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neglected  in  practice  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  and  regarded  their 
raja  not  as  the  lord  of  the  clan's  property  but  as  the  ceremonial  chief,  the 
social  leader,  and  nothing  more ;  who  were  prepared  to  follow  the  military 
guidance  of  any  able  scion  of  the  family  in  despite  of,  or  even  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  nominal  head  to  whom  their  allegiance  was  due.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Tilok  Chand  and  the  credit  of  a 
lofty  lineage  have  had  a  wonderfully  conservative  effect  upon  the  minds  of 

the  Hindus,  constraining  naturally  dissonent  elements  into  harmony. 

ft 

Their  estates  are  occupied  by  more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants, 
whom  their  internal  wars  have  made  miserable  for  three  hundred  years, 
yet^  as  Mr.  Benett  points  out,  not  so  miserable  as  they  would  have  been 
without  them.  There  is  no  longer  now  a  necessity  for  them,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  if  the  fostering  hand  of  Government  were  withdrawn, 
the  whole  Tilokchandi  clan  in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  would  give 
place  to  men  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  That  their  sub- 
jects are  beginning  to  question  that  divinity  whose  potency  was  rudely 
assailed  in  1857  is  evident  from  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Colonel 
Macandrew.  : — 

''  These  call  themselves  Tilokchandi  Bais  to  distinguish  them  firom  the 
Kath  Bais,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  real  Bais  by  women 
of  inferior  caste.  The  Tilokchandi  Bais  will  neither  eat  nor  intermarry 
with  them.  An  instance  of  this  was  exemplified  the  other  day  when  the 
proposal  was  made  that  the  Bais  should  erect  a  biidge  over  the  Sai  at 
Kae  Bareli.  The  Tilokchandis  proposed  that  the  Eath  Bais  should  sub- 
scribe. The  latter  at  once  professed  their  willingness  to  do  so  provided 
the  Tilokchandis  would  acknowledge  them  to  be  Bais  by  eating  with 
them.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  proposal  that  they  should  sub- 
scribe. The  Kath  Bais  are  scattered  over  the  district,  generally  in  consider- 
able communities,  holding  their  villages  both  from  Government  and  from 
the  taluqdars ;  there  are  no  Eath  Bais  taluqdars." 

As  a  geaeral  rule  family  trees  are  not  given  in  this  work,  but  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made  in  honour  of  this  heroic  clan,  nearly  every  name  in 
whose  roll  has  a  place  in  the  annals  of  Oudh  chivalry. 
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BAIS  PEDIORBBS  UP  TO 
TILOK  CHAND. 
I 


I 


Ml  Bihan. 

Sondar  Klrt. 

I 

Baddri  Eirt. 


L 


Sfirat  BhiiL 

I 

Kamn  Bh£a. 

Udai  Bh&n. 

Jagjai  Bhln. 

BiJ  Deo. 
I 


Budra  Sib. 

I 
Batan  Sih. 

I 

Kirpal  84b. 

Bikram&jit. 

Santokh  Bie.        flindiipat 


I 

Jaadbar. 

I 
Hural  Deo. 

I 
Kirpil  Sib. 

I 
BaUwSib. 

I 


Sbaokar  Deo. 

Asni  Kumir. 

I 

Ghnk  Kumir. 

Bbagwant  Rie. 

1 1 1  n 

Five  others. 
Abhai  Cband. 

^      J 

Gamil  Cband. 

I 

BatoU  Cband. 

Tiparari  Sab. 

Parkbotam  Sib. 

I 

Jagat  Singb. 

„      I 
Pramal  Deo. 

Mil  Deo. 

Bural  Deo. 

I 
Jai  Sakh  Bie. 

Hindapat  Bie. 

Partip  Sah. 

TlIiOK  CBAMa 


Cbbatarpati 
Bie. 

Sana  Rie. 

Bbibhn  Cband. 


Earan  Rio, 

I 
Jagat  Rie. 

I 

Siddbfi  Rie. 

I 
Gbfttam 

Deo. 

Jajan  Deo. 

Bir  Bal. 

Bie  Til. 

Bija  Satna. 

Sil  Biban. 

• 

Vajra  Kumir. 

Ghuk  Kumir. 

I 
Piiran  Mai. 

Jagan  Mai. 

Pramal  Deo. 

Minfk  Cband. 
I 
Bil  Deo. 


Rij  Sib, 

I 
FaHip  Sih. 

Bndra  Sih. 

I 
Bikramijit. 
I 
Santokh 
Bie. 

I 

CbbatarpaiL 

I 
Jagat  Rie. 

Abbai  Cband. 

I 

Karan  Hie. 
Siddbu  Bie. 


PuranBie. 

I 

Gbitam 

Deo. 


BAJA  and  BABU'S  H0U8K 
OF  BAIS. 

TiiXML  Chavd. 

FlMTHf  ChAVD. 

AjaiGbavd. 

I 


I 


Bhikham 
Deo. 


BboJ 


Nartiagh 
Deo. 


Bbfipal 
SibT 


Cbbatar- 
patL 


r 


I 

Deo  Bie. 

I 
Bhairon  Dia. 

Tiri  Cband. 

Saogrim  Singh, 

Kanak  Singh. 

Firthi  Sfogli. 

Forandar. 

Mardan  Singh. 
I 


I 


A  mar  Singh. 
Jajan  Deo.        | 

I         Debt  Singh 
Banbir  | 

Deo.         Ranjit 
I  Singh. 

Rie  Tis.  I 

(Harbur 
Singh. 
Bija  Satna.         | 

IBasban 
Singh. 
TiLOK  Chand.        I 

Zilim  Singb. 

I 


AehU 

Singh. 

AjU 
8ln(^ 

Amar 
Sfaigh. 

Debt 

D.J^pJ« 
Qopil  Singh  Khenu     BanbSr- 


Baghunith  Udat 

I  Singh.  Singh. 

Bbopil  I  I 

Sih.     BairiSiL  Bhid6 

I  I  Singh. 

I     Hari  Singh.       | 

Chandar-  Baaaat 

man.  Singh. 


inffi 
Rii 


1 

J, 


BimSingh, 
Aulid 


pur. 


I 


Singh. 


Ehuflbil 
Singh. 

I 

Kaliin  Singh. 

I 

Ban  Singh. 

Sobha  Singh. 
I 


Digbijai  Singh.    Indar jit  Singh. 
I  The  Bajknmiri 

Sbidpil  Singh.  Branch. 

Bijas  of  Morirman. 
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TiLOK  Chand, 

I 


I 

Bija  rirtbfi  Chand. 


I 
B&na  Harbardeo. 

I 
Bim  Chandar. 

I 

■A. 


I 


Khem  Karan. 

I 
Shakt  Singh. 

I 


I 
Earan  R6e. 

\ 
Naihettha. 


I 
R&na  Domandeo. 


I 
Ajit  Mai. 

I 


I 


I 

I 
Amar 
Singh. 

I 
Sangiim 
Singh. 

I 
Pher  8&h« 

I 
Chain 
Singh. 

I 
Baddh 
Singh. 
I 


Eharag  Singh. 
I 

A 


I 

Narind 
S4h. 

I 
Nih&l  S&h. 

I 
P&I  Singh 

I 
Andhnt  Singh. 

Dnrga  Bakhsh. 

I 

Shin  Parshid 

Singh. 

I 


I  I 

Pah&r  Singh.  Mitar  Jit  Singh. 

I  I 

Chanoi  Singh.  Kalian  Sah.       ^ 

I  •                I 

Hindupafe.  Indar  Jit.  Pirthi  Baj. 

I  I                  > 

GnI4l  S4h.       Udat  Singh.  Fateh  Singh.      Mahft 


I 
Budra  Sih. 

I 
Makund  Rae. 

I 
Kuber  Singh. 


I 


I 


Dfila  B4e. 


Bh6pat 
Smgh. 


Amin  Singh.  Beni  yftdho. 


P&nwar  Singh. 

I 
Kirat  Singh. 

B&n  Singh, 

I 
Chhatardh&ri. 

I 
Daniapat. 

I 
Gut  Bakhsh. 


I 


I 

Hindupat, 

I 

Achal 

Singh. 

I 
Mohan 
Singh. 


Dalpat 
Singh. 

I 


I 
Baghon&ih 

Singh. 

I 
Jadnn&th 

Singh. 

I 
Shankar 
Bakhah. 
Banas  of  Kha- 
jfirg&on. 


Shankar  f 
pur.      I 


Firth! 
Singh. 


Barjor 
Singb. 

I 


Singh. 
Jai  Singh.  1 

I  Sbiu  Singh. 

Mardan  | 

Singh.    Danlat  Singh. 

•     I  I 

Hindfipat       L61  Ji. 
Singh.  I 

,       Fateh  Bahadur.  Mihrban 
Achal  '  Singh. 

Siogb.     Basant  Singh.  I 

I  I  Sardir 

I  Bh6p  Singh.      Widow  Singh. 

Fateh  Babftdur.  i         Dariao  Kunwar.     Clian- 

I  Bisbn^th       Samarph&        dania. 

Cbandarpil        Singh, 
i^  Singh.  I 

I    EoribarSatA-    Shankar 


Ahl&d 
Singh. 

I 
Biaal  Singh. 

Niwal  Singh. 
I 


wan.  Bakhah. 

P&bu  Kbis. 


I 


Din  Sib. 


— -^    Mardan  Singh. 

I  I 

L41  S&b.  Jang  Babidur. 

I  I  I 

Sher  Bah&dor.  B4m  Bakhah.  JaKmohan  Singh 

1  I  Girdb&pur. 


Bajrang  BaU.        Indarjit. 

I  I 

AjudhU  Bakbah.  Bbopil  Singh. 

Nariudpur  Charh-  i 

w&r.     Widow  Achal  Kunwar. 
Gaura  Easehti. 
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Mr.  Benett's  account  of  the  district  generally  may  now  be  reverted  to. 

The  q&ndngos  and  qazis  of  Rae  Bareli  were  naturally  anxious  to  take 
a  place  in  the  taluqdari  system,  but  their  attempts  were  always  foiled  by 
their  too  powerful  neighbours,  and  they  were  only  able  to  acquire  the  small 
estates  of  Hard^ur  and  Binohra. 

Each  family  of  Musalmans  was  vexed  by  its  special  enemy  among  the 
Hindus.  Those  of  Bareli  by  the  Kayaths,  of  Bhilwal  by  the  Amethias,  and 
of  Pahremau  by  the  Kanhpurias.  Up  to  annexation  the  first  two  were 
tolerably  evenly  matched,  but  the  Pathdns  of  Pahremau  had  long  been 
overpowered.  Subdued  by  Mohan  Singh  of  Tiloi,  they  afterwards  enjoyed 
a  brief  respite  during  the  vigourous  period  of  Mughal  ascendancy,  and  were 
again  utterly  ruined  by  Tiloi  and  Simrauta  on  the  revival  of  Hindu  power. 
For  thirty  years  they  supplicated  the  courts  for  their  ancestral  villages, 
and  were  reinstated  at  the  fortunate  moment  when  the  wicked  ceased  to 
have  the  power  of  troubling.  During  the  mutiny  they  were  again  burnt 
out,  and  that  they  now  hold  a  small  estate  is  to  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
restoration  of  English  Qovemment. 

The  Chaudhris  of  Khiron  were  more  successful,  and  Raghundth  Singh, 
the  descendant  of  a  Janw&r  soldier,  who  had  settled  there  in  Aurangzeb's 
reign,  supplied  by  his  money  his  want  of  family  interest.  He  held  his 
villages  however  on  a  very  precarious  tenure,  and  was  constantly  being 
ousted  by  one  or  another  of  the  Bais  competitors,  nor  is  it  likely  that  his 
possession  would  have  been  long  maintained  if  annexation  had  not  frozen 
the  waves. 

Though  not  falling  directly  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  the  once  illustrious  rdjas  never  succeeded 
in  acquiring  any  large  estates.  In  about  1750  A.D.,  a  Mahratta  force 
under  a  leader  known  on  the  spot  as  Bargi  R&o  occupied  Mdnikpur,  and 
found  ten  months  amply  long  enough  to  ruin  the  local  chieftains,  and 
impress  a  lasting  memory  of  their  sojourn,  A  Muhammadan  family  is  not 
supported  by  that  living  organization  which  preserves  the  Hindu  clan  and 
its  rdja,  and  when  it  falls  it  rarely  recovers  itself.  Thus  the  Gardezis 
retained  little  but  their  title  and  the  ruins  of  their  palaces,  and  when  the 
ime  of  taluqa-making  commenced  were  unable  to  take  a  hand.  The 
lisens  and  the  Kanhpurias  filled  the  void  they  had  left,  and  absorbed  into 
their  estates,  the  villages  of  their  old  parganas.  The  three  prominent  cha- 
racters just  before  annexation  were  Babu  R&m  Bakhsh,  Rana  Raghundth 
Singh,  and  R&naBeni  M&dho  Bakhsh,  the  two  former  supported  by  great 
wealth  and  the  prestige  of  an  illustrious  pedigree ;  the  latter  celebrated 
for  his  undaunted  bravery  and  extraordinary  bodily  vigour. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  state  clearly  the  bare  facts  through 
which  the  present  social  order  has  been  developed,  but  my  report  would  be 
incomplete,  if  not  unintelligible,  without  a  short  commentary  describing 
the  stages  and  manner  of  the  development.  This  divides  itself  naturally 
into  three  periods,  the  first  extending  from  the  invasion  of  Shahab-ud-dm 
Qhori  to  the  downiall  of  Jaunpur^  the  second  beginning  with  the  kingdom 
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of  Tilok  Chand  and  ending  with  the  reconquest  by  Saadat  Khan,  and  the 
last  reaching  down  to  annexation,  during  which  the  whole  social  fabric 
was  changed  hj  the  Lucknow  Government.  Throughout,  the  main  fact 
has  been  the  living  growth  of  Hinduism,  beside  which  the  Muhammadan 
empires,  with  their  elaborate  revenue  systems  and  network  of  officials,  have 
been  metely  secondaiy  causes,  like  artificial  dams,  temporarily  impeding 
and  distorting  the  course  of  a  strong  river. 

Of  the  first  period  little  remains  to  be  said.  The  Hindu  clans  were 
slowly  and  painfully  acquiring  their  hold  on  the  soil  which  was  never  to 
be  permanently  loosened.  Their  opponents  were  the  Muhammadans,  who 
like  them  were  invaders,  and  a  Government  already  established  in  the 
country.  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  found  congenial 
elements  on  the  spot  in  the  remains  of  older  Hindu  clans,  who  were  living 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  Bhars,  but  this  subject  is  enveloped  in  much 
obscurity,  and  I  have  not  the  information  which  would  enable  me  to  speak 
with  clearness  and  certainty. 

All  account  of  Ald-ud-din's  connection  with  Oudh  has  been  omitted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  sent  frequent  expeditions  into  the  country, 
and  his  name  is  still  dimly  remembered ;  but  the  fact  that  Chhattri  pedi- 
grees are  silent  on  the  point,  proves  that  at  that  time  the  great  clans  of  the 
present  day  were  not  in  the  position  of  rulers;  and  the  not  unfrequent  dis- 
coveiy  of  old  Muhammadan  coins  in  Bhar  remains  countenances  the  con- 
jecture that  the  kingdom  of  that  people  was  still  flourishing.  He  yet  lives 
vividly  in  Minikpur  tradition,  which  represents  that  Jaldl-ud-dln's  head 
was  cut  off  as  he  was  crossing  the  river  from  Karra,  and  carried  by  the 
waves  of  the  Ganges  to  the  opposite  shore,  confusing  with  the  more  famous 
story  some  circumstances  of  a  Jaunpur  sedition  more  than  a  hundied  and 
fifty  years  later.  A  bluff  promontory  overlooking  Earra  may  have  been 
the  site  of  the  fatal  pavilion,  and  three  small  tombs  are  pointed  out  as 
covering  the  bodies  of  the  old  emperor  and  two  of  his  relations.  Amidst 
a  tangled  underwood  of  briers,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mosque  and  a 
small  stone  slab  before  which  villagers  worship  the  impress  of  the  feet  of 
Buddha,  under  the  name  of  the  Bhumia  Rani  (earth  queen)  carry  the 
imagination  past  a  series  of  fallen  empires. 

Everything  leads  me  to  believe  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter 
the  invading  Hindus  had  acquired  no  prominent  position.  Their  most 
powerful  clan  do  not  pretend  to  have  spread  beyond  the  very  limited  tract 
now  known  as  the  seven  and  a  half  parganas,  and  the  names  Siddhiipur  and 
Gh&tampur,  with  their  separate  families  of  Siddhupuri  and  Gh&tampuri 
Bais,  probably  mark  the  encroachments  of  successive  r&jas.  After  having 
been  driven  back  by  the  Jaunpur  empire  the  returning  wave  found  no- 
thing to  oppose  it,  and  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  of  the  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Tilok  Chand  probably  resembled  in  every  way  that  of 
the  great  Hindu  rijas  of  the  west,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  was  more 
than  nominally  dependent  on  the  distant  and  distracted  empire  of  Delhi* 
It  has  been  seen  the  kingdom  broke  up  immediately  on  the  death  of  its 
founder;  but  it  was  unquestionably  at  this  time  that  the  country  was  first 
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roughly  distributed  amoDg  the  clans  according  to  their  position  on  the 
map  of  the  present  day.  The  accounts  of  the  half  century  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Tilokchand  and  the  accession  of  Akbar  are  very 
meagre,  but  no  important  new  houses  were  thrown  off,  and  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  Rdja  of  Mur4rmau,  and  the  R&na  of  Ehiron,  and  the 
Kanhpuria  chieftains  of  Tiloi,  Ateha  and  Simrauta,  each  exercised  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  first  great  r&ja.  Some  light  is 
thrown  on  the  influence  of  Tilok  Chand  by  the  thorough  insignificance  of 
the  older  Eaithola  r&ja,  when  compared  with  the  descendants  of  Parsh&d 
Singh,  a  cadet  of  the  same  house,  whose  greatness  dates  from  this  period. 

Under  the  vigourous  administration  of  Akbar  and  his  successors,  the 
Hindu  dans  were  naturally  much  depressed,  and  driven,  so  to  speak,  nearer 
to  the  soil.  Their  connection  with  the  villages  in  their  domain  became 
much  closer,  new  villages  were  founded,  and  the  increasing  numbers  of 
each  &mily  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  non-cultivating  village  proprie- 
tors who  are  now  known  in  our  courts  as  old  zamindars.  The  intervention 
of  a  foreign  rule,  and  the  diminished  danger  of  invasion  from  without, 
deprived  the  rajas  of  half  their  attributes;  the  principle  of  unity  was  lost 
sight  of,  and  each  member  of  a  leading  house  was  able  when  he  separated 
to  assume  in  his  new  home  almost  all  the  privileges  retained  by  the  head 
of  his  £Etmily.  The  ties  of  kinsmanship  were  however  still  vividly  recog- 
nized, and  at  the  end  of  this  period  instead  of  a  few  unconnected  rajas, 
we  find  hierarchies  of  powerful  zamindars,  each  immediate  proprietor  and 
landlord  of  a  few  villages  from  which  he  drew  his  subsistence,  and  acknow- 
ledged head  of  a  larger  circle  from  which  he  collected  the  militia  levies  of 
his  clansmen  and  their  dependents  for  the  prosecution  of  his  private 
disputes,  or  at  the  summons  of  the  chieftain  of  his  tribe. 

When  the  Mahratta  wars  distracted  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  the 
province  of  Oudh  was  no  longer  regarded  at  the  Mughal  court,  the  clan 
system  at  once  reassumed  its  old  form  as  far  as  it  was  compatible  with 
the  modifications  which  had  been  introduced  during  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. The  flames  of  war  broke  out  over  the  whole  district,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate centres  of  power  united  themselves  for  conquest  or  defence  under 
the  banners  of  a  leading  raja,  who  again  exercised  the  royal  authority 
which  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  In  his  mud  fort  surrounded  by  the  mud 
hovels  of  his  servants  and  the  few  handi  craftsmen  needful  for  the  ordinary 
wants  of  himself  and  his  household,  he  received  in  council  the  heads  of 
the  infeudated  families,  or  held  a  court  of  justice  to  dispose  of  the  prin- 
cipal disputes  of  his  subjects  ;  and  when  he  went  to  war  he  was  followed 
by  an  enthusiastic  army  attached  to  himself  and  to  each  other  by  the 
closest  ties  of  common  origin  and  common  interests.  Within  his 
rAj  he  ezerdsed  every  degree  of  authority  from  the  absolute  pro- 
prietorship of  his  private  villages  to  the  receipt  of  a  feudal  allegiance 
fit>m  the  great  zamindars;  and  isolated  in  the  midst  stood  the  large 
Muhammadan  towns  where  the  q&zi  still  dispensed  the  Koran,  and  the 
kotw&l  preserved  order  and  collected  a  few  unimportant  transit  dues. 

Two  direct  acts  of  ownership  were  exercised  by  the  r&ja  over  the  soiL 
The  first  was  the  appropriation  of  villages  for  the  support  of  the  younger 
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branches  of  his  family  and  his  principal  retainers.  When  the  head  fort 
became  over-crowded,  one  or  more  communities  of  cultivators  were 
assigned  to  each  of  the  offshoots  which  could  not  be  accommodated  at  home, 
the  assignees  went  to  reside  in  the  villages  granted  to  them,  and  instead 
of  being  an  inconvenience  and  possible  source  of  danger,  contributed  to 
the  power  of  their  chieftain.  These  idle  and  warlike  bodies  of  zamindars 
were  found  so  useful  in  times  of  disturbance  that  their  number  was  con- 
tinually being  increased  by  Eaiputs  from  the  Duiib,  who  came  to  reside 
at  the  direct  invitation  of  the  lord  paramount,  or  by  members  of  wedding 
processions  who  were  induced  to  make  their  visit  permanent.' 

The  second  direct  proprietary  act  was  the  allotment  of  small  patches 
of  uncultivated  land  chiefly  to  Brahmans.  Such  grants  were  sanctioned 
by  all  the  solemnity  of  relia;ious  formalities,  and  the  grantor  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  secured  the  peace  of  his  soul  in  the  next 
world,  while  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  tribute  or  the  remission  of  a 
troublesome  debt  facilitated  the  conduct  of  the  wars  of  this,  and  relieved 
him  of  the  necessitVi  always  so  hateful  to  a  Chhattri,  of  making  a  regular 
sale  of  his  land,  similar  grants  were  often  made  from  purely  supersti- 
tious motives,  to  reward  a  successful  astrologer,  pension  the  family  priest, 
or  secure  the  services  of  a  celebrated  pandit.  Qenerally  it  may  be  said 
that  while  the  right  to  pay,  as  well  as  exemption  from,  the  revenue  was 
conferred  by  the  Delhi  government,  the  proprietary  right  in  the  soil  was 
derived  from  the  Hindu  r&ja.  Imperial  grants  though  occasionally  fre- 
quent in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muhammadan  colonies,  bear  a  very  small 
proportion,  indeed,  to  the  mass  of  proprietary  rights  derived  from  the 
latter  source. 

Two  other  rights  may  be  enumerated  as  invariable  attributes  of  Hindu 
chieftainship.  The  first  was  the  calling  out  of  the  clan  levies.  The  prin- 
cipal subordinates  held  their  lands  on  the  condition  of  military  service  ; 
and  the  regular  enforcement  of  this  condition  by  the  raja  against  the  larger 
zamindars,  and  by  them  over  the  villages  within  the  circle  of  their  influence, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  the  social  system 
of  India,  and  the  feudalism  of  Europe.  The  exercise  of  this  right  was 
strongly  approved  of  by  public  opinion,  and  the  man  who  refused  to  attend 
when  the  "gohdr"  was  sent  round,  was  sure  at  least  of  having  his  house 
burnt  about  his  head. 

The  second  was  the  receipt  of  tribute  which  his  subjects  never  withheld 
even  in  the  worst  days  of  his  struggle  with  the  central  authority,  and  sent 
to  him  with  almost  equal  regularity  when  he  was  ruling  with  despotic 
power  from  his  fort,  and  when  he  was  a  proscribed  rebel  hiding  for  his  life 
in  the  jungles.  Twice  at  least  in  eveiy  year — at  the  Holi  in  spring,  and  at 
the  festival  which  commemorates  Rfim's  victory  over  R&wan  in  the 
autumn,  the  villagers  flocked  to  offer  their  tribute  to  their  hereditary 
ruler ;  and  it  is  probably  from  this  source  that  his  never  overfull  treasury 
received  its  principal  supplies. 

In  this  way  the  Kanhpuria  had  carried  his  conquests  from  Rae  Bareli 
and  Manikpur  far  into  the  Fyzabad  and  Bara  Banki  districts ;  the  Sombansi 
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was  the  bead  of  another  considerable  principality  containing  the  present 
seat  of  his  clan,  and  stretching  across  the  Ganges  to  the  east  of  Allahabad; 
the  r4na  led  a  number  of  almost  equal  chieftains  in  Rae  Bareli,  Dalmau, 
Kbiron,  and  SarenL  The  B  lo  of  Daundia  Khera  ruled  from  Bihdr  to  the 
centre  of  Unao;  and  the  Naihesta  at  Sidhauli  held  Bachhrawan  and  several 
parganas  in  the  present  district  of  Lucknow. 

No  very  clear  record  is  preserved  of  the  relations  which  existed  between 
the  Hindu  and  Mughal  governments  ;  generally  the  chiefs  seem  to  have 
held  aloof,  and  looked  on  at  a  system  of  officials  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  interfere  with.  Occasionally  they  contributed  a  quota  of  men 
to  the  imperial  forces,  and  every  now  and  then  a  troublesome  chief  was 
conciliated  by  jAglr  of  territories  already  practically  his  own.  The  grants 
of  mansabs  became  especially  common  in  the  period  of  weakness  which 
succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  wars,  when  the  emperors  were 
glad  to  attach  to  themselves  powerful  elements  which  they  could  not  sub- 
due. But  we  never  find  any  great  house  taking  a  place  in  the  regular 
ranks  of  local  officials,  and  the  fact  that  the  office  of  chaudhri  was  never 
held  by  one  of  the  leading  clans  of  the  district,  throws  some  light  on  their 
position.  The  nature  of  this  office  is  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Elliot 
in  his  chronicles  of  Oonao.  It  was  generally  held  by  respectable  but 
thoroughly  second  rate  families,  such  as  the  Janwiirs  of  Khlron,  Kath  Bais 
of  Jagdispur,  the  Shekhs  of  Bhilwal,  and  the  K^yaths  of  Rae  Bareli.  The 
Bais,  the  Kanhpurias,  Sombansis,  and  even  the  Amethias  never  contributed 
a  single  member  to  this  order.  The  Bisens  of  Rampur  might  be  quoted 
as  an  exception,  but  the  universal  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  asserts 
that  they  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  raje  family  of  M4uikpur  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Mahratta ;  and  its  truth  is,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  fsuCt  that  they  and  not  the  r&jes  were  the  pargana  chaudhris. 

Sa&dat  Khan's  invasion  of  this  district  was  particularly  well  timed. 
Mardan  Singh  was  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  expiring  embers  of  the 
opposition  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  Daundia  Khera  had  been  resuscitated 
by  Chet  R4e :  where  one  chieftain  might  have  been  successful  two  were 
certain  to  fail.  The  R&nas  of  Khajtirg^on  had  shortly  before  been  hum- 
bled by  Chhabile  Rdm  of  Allahabad;  and  the  Rfija  of  Tiloi,  after  having 
reduced  all  other  elements  of  resistance,  was  too  old  and  feeble  to  assert 
his  independence,  as  he  certainly  would  have  ten  years  earlier. 

The  first  problem  which  presented  itself  to  the  conqueror  was  the  union 
of  the  elements  he  found  existing  in  Oudh,  under  his  own  central  authority; 
and  a  promising  solution  was  arrived  at  when  he  acknowledged  the  chiefs 
in  their  respective  parganas,  and  entrusted  to  them  the  collection  of  the 
Government  revenue.  The  arrangement  was  in  every  way  a  good  one,  as 
the  pargana  boundaries  very  generally  corresponded  with  the  limits  of  the 
chieftain's  authority  and  the  distribution  of  his  clan,  and  each  was  already 
furnished  with  a  body  of  hereditary  revenue  officials. 

The  chieftain  was  allowed  to  retain  rent-free  the  villages  which  he,  had 
previously  kept  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  as  neither  he  nor  Delhi  had 
probably  drawn  much  revenue  for  many  years  from  the  remainder,  it  was 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  he  would  feel  much  repugnance  to  the  collection 
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of  an  impost  ^hich  did  not  affect  himselfl  His  old  tribute  was  sanctioned 
and  defined  by  the  permission  to  levy  for  his  own  use  two  rupees  per 
annum  from  each  village  in  his  pargana,  and  he  could  hardly  have  incurred 
much  danger  by  exceeding  this  moderate  limit.  In  one  cfuse  I  noticed  a 
curious  order  providing  for  the  senior  but  less  important  Kumhr&w&n  house 
by  the  grant  of  one  anna  on  the  cultivated  bigha  throughout  the  four  par- 
ganas  which  had  been  assigned  in  the  usual  form  to  the  Pukhra  Ansdri 
Amethia. 

The  power  of  disposing  of  the  waste  lands  was  nevor  interfered  with, 
and  in  many  cases*  the  deed  of  the  local  chieftain  was  sanctioned  by  a 
sanad  from  Lucknow.  He  was  not  however  permitted  to  assign  whole 
villages  as  before,  and  his  position  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  permission 
occasionally  nven  him  to  purchase  the  right  of  engaging  for  the  Govern- 
ment demand  as  proprietor  in  particular  villages  in  whidi  he  already  col* 
lected  the  revenue  as  head  of  the  pargana.  In  these  pargana  grants  he  is 
iisually  described  as  the  zamindar,  but  I  have  seen  the  word  taluqdar 
applied  as  early  as  1760  A.D.  to  Diw4n  Bakhsh,  who  collected  the  revenue 
of  the  Maurftnwan  pargana,  holding  three  villages  as  his  private  property^ 
and  receiving  one  rupee  at  each  harvest  from  each  of  the  rest.  This 
compromise  seems  to  have  been  veiy  usual,  and  except  in  the  case 
of  an  obstinate  rebel  like  Balbhaddwr  Singh,  to  have  been  attended  by  toler- 
able success  down  to  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  that  time  the  heavy  demands  of  the  English  and  the  extravagance 
of  the  Nawabs  had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
every  nerve  was  stretched  to  realize  as  much  revenue  as  could  possibly  be 
extorted  from  the  people.  The  pargana  tenure  was  found  clumsv  and  un- 
profitable, and  separate  engagements  were  taken  from  the  village  pro- 
prietors. This  proceeding,  which  reduced  the  chieftain  to  the  level  of  one 
of  his  own  subordinate  zamindars,  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposition, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  governing  on  this  principle. 
Sometimes  by  favour,  but  more  often  by  force,  the  chieftains  repossessed 
themselves  of  single  villages,  and  adding  one  or  two  each  year  to  their 
engagements,  for  the  first  time  began  to  hold  small  estates  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  taluqas  of  to-day. 

A  report  from  the  tahsildar  of  Dalmau,  dated  1809  AD.,  ffives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  revenue  was  coUected.  Din 
S&h,  the  zamindar  of  Qaura,  had  covered  fifteen  acres  with  a  fort  which  he 
defended  with  two  guns  and  a  hundred  matchlockmen.  At  his  call 
Shiu  Parsh&d  Singh  brought  three  hundred  stout  villagers  from  Shankar- 
pur.  Dalpat  S^h  of  Chandania,  and  Fateh  Singh  of  Samarpha,  could 
Detween  them  raise  a  thousand  men,  and  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  the 
Eanhpuria  zamindars  trooped  in  from  the  N&in  jungles ;  so  that  a  levy 
of  two  thousand  men  could  be  raised  at  a  moment's  notice.  By  jroyal 
command  the  fort  at  Qaura  was  burnt,  but  the  army  had  hardly  turned 
ts  back  when  another  rose  frt)m  the  smoking  ruins,  and  the  baffled  official 
represents  that  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  a  wandering  Englishman  sug- 
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gested  the  plan  of  the  new  gateway.  Not  only  did  this  chief  generally 
refuse  to  pay  any  revenue  himself,  but  he  rendered  it  impossible  to  collect 
in  the  neighbouring  yiUages,  by  destroying  the  crops  of  zamindars  who 
were  more  inclined  to  acquiesce.  At  one  time  he  was  caught  and  shut  up 
in  the  Dalmau  fort  in  consequence  of  a  qtiarrel  with  the  merchant  who 
stood  security  for  his  villages,  but  he  soon  made  his  escape  to  the  jungles, 
and  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  more  intolerable  nuisance  as  a  proclaimed 
outlaw  than  he  ever  had  been  before,  and  he  was  brought  back  by  the  bribe 
of  a  village  rent-free.  To  this  he  soon  added  eleven  more,  and  after  he 
had  been  cut  down  in  the  Dalmau  kachahri  in  1795  A«D.,  his  brother,  L&l 
Sah,  and  nephew,  B&m  Bakhsh,  continued  the  same  policy,  and  in  1810 
A.D.  engaged  for  29  villages,  21  of  which  belonged  to  other  zamindars, 
"  who,"  writes  the  tahsildar,  "  still  attend  my  kachahri  in  person,  though 
I  am  obliged  to  let  their  villages  remain  in  the  Gaura  engagement." 

This  report  gives  a  tolerably  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs 
throughout  the  district,  officials  attempting  to  collect  direct,  and  resisted 
by  chieftains  who  would  not  tolerate  mterference  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  acquired  by  force  an  estate  reckoned  by  single  villages  instead 
of  their  old  general  superintendence  of  a  pargana,  as  their  still  older 
*  and  still  more  vague  supremacy  within  the  limits  of  their  r4j.  The 
last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  taluqa  proper  in  its 
infancy ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  ever  have  attained  its  pre- 
sent enormous  development,  but  for  the  introduction  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem. The  immediate  effects  of  this  both  in  enlarging  the  taluqas  held  by 
the  ancient  local  chieftains,  and  in  introducing  strangers  who  were  attract- 
ed by  the  position  of  landed  proprietor,  have  already  been  described 
minutely  and  .clearly  in  the  chronicles  of  Oonao,  and  1  need  not  go  over 
the  same  grotmd  again. 

It  is  easier  to  discern  the  various  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in 
iheir  internal  polity  than  to  ascribe  a  beginning  to  the  village  communi- 
ties. They  seem  to  have  originally  consisted  of  a  society  of  labourers, 
each  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  in  his  immediate  cultivation,  and  pre- 
sided over  by  a  leading  member  who  collected  and  apportioned  the  inci- 
dence of  the  Government  revenue.  For  these  services  he  was  remunerated 
by  a  light  assessment  on  his  peculiar  holding,  and  the  right  to  a  due 
known  in  royal  farm&ns  as  muqaddami,  which  has  perhaps  survived  in  a 
number  of  forms  to  the  present  day.  Within  the  reach  of  history  there 
was  probably  no  village  in  which  more  land  had  not  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  two  or  three  influential  families  than  they  could  till  themselves 
without  the  help  of  tenants  or  hired  labourers,  still  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that  for  some  time  after  Akbar,  villages  in  the  exclusive  proprietary  pos- 
session of  one  non-cultivating  family  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Where  villages  were  assigned  to  Chhattri  zamindars,  all  the  rights  of  the 
former  cultivating  proprietors  rapidly  disappeared.  Even  in  villages  not 
thus  appropriated,  tlie  common  and  unrestrained  right  of  sale  favoured 
accumulation  of  property,  and,  on  the  principle  that  wealth  gathers  wealth, 
we  often  find  that  one  rich  family  had  become  the  sole  proprietors,  and,  in 
imitation  of  their  Rajput  neighbours  in  the  same  position,  assumed  the  title 
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of  zamindar.  A  third  case  was  when  the  village  was  included  in  the  talu<j[a 
before  its  acquisition  of  a  zamindari  body,  and  these  are  the  villages  in 
which  we  are  told  that  the  taluqdar  is  the  sole  zamindar. 

For  the  first  class  of  villages  I  take  an  instance  from  the  Haidargarh 
pargana.  About  two  hundred  years  ago  the  cadets  of  the  Kumhril- 
wAn  rdj  had  to  be  provided  for,  and  M^n  Singh  was  assigned  the  village 
of  Bhawinigarh.  He  found  it  occupied  by  a  mixed  comraunitv  of 
Kurmis  and  Brahmans,  whpse  rights  he  speedily  extinguished,  and  his 
descendant,  Qalandar  Singh,  is  now  in  full  proprietajy  possession  of  the 
village.  The  descendants  of  the  heads  of  old  society  still  retain  the  name 
of  rauqaddam,  though  it  has  ceased  to  have  much  meaning.  A  fair 
example  of  the  second  class  is  Katra  Bah&durganj  near  Salon,  a  village 
famous  under  the  king's  rule  for  its  panch&yats.  The  litigants  were 
summoned  before  a  board  and  stated  their  case ;  if  it  was  not  perfectly 
clear  witnesses  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  parties  separately  consigned 
to  solitary  confinement  and  a  meagre  diet.  It  was  seldom  that  many 
months  elapsed  before  a  deed  of  compromise  released  the  prisoners,  and 
rewarded  the  patience  of  the  judges  by  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  This  village  was  sold  in  numerous  small  parcels  by  people  of 
every  caste,  on  deeds  extending  over  fifty  years,  to  the  Sayyads  of  Salon. 
In  the  third  case  the  muqaddams  retained  their  title  and  collected  the 
rents  for  their  landlord  instead  of  the  Government.  The  retention  of  their 
righto  depended  chiefly  on  the  proximity  of  the  landlord,  and  in  ordinary 
zamindari  villages  they  had  long  altogether  disappeared. 

Generally  the  muqaddam  had  yielded  to  the  zamindar,  and  again  in 
most  instances  the  zamindar  to  the  taluqdar,  but  the  village  remained  &n 
integral  unit  in  society,  and  the  old  rights  left  their  traces  on  the  most 
recent  constitution. 

The  following  is  from  the  sepoy  war  touching  the  fights  during  the 
mutiny,  1867-58: — "  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  May  I  went  to  Nagar, 
and  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  taken  up  a  position  in  force  at  Simri, 
five  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  I  started  for  that  place  the  same 
afternoon.  Tlie  weather  was  becoming  fearfully  hot ;  and  to  add  to  our 
discomfort,  a  duststorm  was  raging,  accompanied  by  a  hot  wind.  Never- 
theless we  came  up  to  the  position  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  found  a  strong 
force  of  the  enemy,  estimated  at  1,500  infantry  and  1,600  cavalry,  with 
two  guns  posted  along  a  nullah,  with  broken  ground  around,  and  a  large 
jungle  in  their  rear. 

"  Their  cavalry  was  on  our  right  flank,  ready  to  pounce  down  on  our 
baggage;  but  my  mind  was  easy  on  this  point,  as  I  had  lefl  it  some 
distance  behind  in  a  secure ^sition,  protected  by  200  infantry,  two  guns, 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  The  ball  opened  on  our  part  with  a  shower 
of  shot  and  shell.  The  Rifles  and  Sikhs  were  extended  in  skirmishing  order, 
with  the  38th  and  9th  in  reserve,  and  covering  the  heavy  guns.  We  soon 
cleared  the  nullah  of  the  rebels,  killing  Amrathan  Singh,  a  wealthy  and 
influential  taluqdar  or  landholder,  and  his  brother,  and  taking  two  ffuns. 
The  enemy  werew  in  full  retreat,  and  as  it  was  becoming  dark,  I  threw 
out  my  picket*,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  bivouac. 
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''  In  the  middle  of  the  night  we  were  suddenly  awakened  hy  a  scream, 
followed  by  the  thud  of  the  hoofs  of  horses  galloping  about  We  all 
supposed  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  broken  in  upon  us  favoured  by  the 
darkness^  and  a  general  commotion  took  place.  A  buUock-diiver  was 
killed,  and  Captain  Gibbon*  of  the  artillery  was  twice  knocked  down, 
finally  wounding  himself  accidentally  with  his  revolver.  The  Rifles  also 
set  to  work  in  grim  earnest,  every  one  fighting  i^ainst  his  neighbour,  and 
breaking  each  others  heads  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles.  Fortunately 
at  the  time  none  happened  to  be  loaded,  or  the  loss  would  have  been  serious. 
As  it  turned  out,  ten  or  twelve  men  were  sent  to  hospital.  The  alarm 
had  been  caused  by  a  snake  creeping  over  the  face  of  a  Madras  sepoy, 
who  terror-stricken  started  up  with  a  scream.  The  confusion  was  then 
increased  by  several  of  our  horses  breaking  loose  and  galloping  about 

"  The  discomfort  of  having  entire  horses  on  a  campaign  is  not  to  be  told ; 
and  yet  the  Government  of  India  have  never  had  strength  of  mind  to 
alter  the  system,  though  it  has  been  denounced  over  and  over  again  by 
every  one  competent  to  judge." — Pages  "^Z-VIo, ""  Tlie  Sepoy  War" 

AntAqwties — ^This  district,  as  will  be  gathered  from  the  historical  sketch, 

})resent8  many  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  The  principal  are 
ound  in  the  towns  of  Rae  Bareli,  Dalmau,  and  J&ia.  The  forts  of  ^  Bae 
Bareli  and  Dalmau  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  Bhar 
chiefe,  D&l  and  Bal,  after  whom  they  are  named.  The  former  is  a  vast 
quadrangular  structure  consisting  of  a  high  earthen  mound  which  has 
been  faioed  with  brick.  The  gate  is  composed  of  huge  bricks  eighteen 
inches  long  by  twelve  thick ;  in  one  comer  is  a  h4oli,  a  vast  well  about 
35  feet  in  diameter,  the  sides  have  fallen  in,  but  a  good  portion  is  still 
perfect,  and  it  still  contains  water.  In  the  interior  are  various  buildings 
of  no  interest  The  only  local  superstition  appears  to  be  the  adoration  of 
the  ma/n£8  of  a  poor  Teli  and  his  wife,  who  it  is  alleged  were  bricked  up 
in  the  wall  by  the  cruel  barbarian  Bhar  chief  who  found  his  foundation 
giving  way,  and  was  told  that  they  would  not  stand  firm  till  a  couple  of 
Hindus  were  sacrificed.  The  legend  is  interesting  as  evidencing  the  popular 
belief  that  the  Bhars  were  not  of  Arian  descent. 

There  are  no  distinct  traces  of  Buddhist  origin  about  the  fort  except  the 
bricks  which  probably  belonged  to  some  local  shrine.  Unlike  the  Dalmau 
fort,  there  is  no  elevated  plateau  inside. 

There  is  a  ditch  outside,  and  the  original  design  of  the  work  is 
obviously  for  military  purposes,  of  course  it  is  possible  that  some  prior 
structure  may  have  been  embraced  in  the  circumvallation. 

Jais  is  separately  described. 

The  fort  at  Dalmau  is  an  object  of  much  more  interest  from  several 
points  of  view.  It  is  an  irregular  quadrangle  with  its  base  on  the 
river  forming  one  of  the  long  sides ;  it  might  be  more  correctly  described 
perhaps  as  shaped  like  a  javelin  head,  with  its  point  to  the  south-east,  one 

•  flow  Colonel  Gibbon,  C.B. 
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edge  along  the  river,  another  to  the  east  facing  the  niins  of  the  old  town, 
and  two  short  sides  forming  an  advancing  angle  at  the  back.  The  two 
north-eastern  sides  are  respectively  163  and  315  jards  long,  the  other  two 
are  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  and  the  entire  circumference  may  be  esti- 
mated at  900  yards  or  above  half  a  mile.  The  comers  however  are 
advanced  considerably,  and  the  space  is  therefore  circumscribed  within  by 
the  retreating  ramparts.  The  land  sides  particularly  are  almost  cresent 
shaped,  and  good  flanking  fire  could  be  kept  up  from  the  advancing  angles 
on  every  part  of  the  rampart.  The  defences  consist  of  vast  earthen 
mounds  from  40  to  60  feet  high  and  some  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  for  in 
point  of  fact,  except  at  one  break  in  the  middle  where  a  deep  hollow 
extends  right  through  from  the  river  face,  the  fort  consists  of  one  immense 
artificial  mound  covering  about  eight  acres,  which  was  originally  crowned 
with  a  wall,  and  appears  to  have  been  partially  fenced  with  masonry  all 
round. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  nver  face  the  masonry  is  still  standing, 
the  earth  is  cased  with  brickwork  about  four  feet  thick,  and  sloping  at  an 
angle  of  about  30  degrees  to  the  ground;  from  this  at  a  perpendicular 
height  of  about  40  feet  the  battlements  rise  wall  within  wall,  each  outer 
one  acting  as  a  buttress  for  that  on  the  inside — and  the  whole  is  crowned 
by  a  bdrahdari,  or  the  place  of  twelve  doors — an  open  pavilion  about  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  river,  to  which  at  this  point  the  descent  is  a  sheer 
perpendicular. 

The  entire  river  face  is  scarped  either  by  nature  or  the  action  of  the 
water,  to  the  land  sides  the  slopes  are  more  gradual,  but  still  would  be 
very  difficult  to  escalade. 

It  does  not  appear  as  if  this  work  was  originally  designed  for  military 
purposes ;  there  is  no  ditch  on  the  land  side  and  never  has  been;  it  further 
appears  on  examination  that  the  steep  scarp  in  many  places  was  replaced 
originally  by  terraced  steps,  some  of  which  with  their  brick  casings  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  remains  of  wells,  too,  are  found  outside  the  defences,  only 
one  small  and  modem  well  is  within  the  enclosure ;  the  mass  of  earthwork 
also  is  quite  beyond  what  would  be  requii-ed  even  to  resist  modem  artillery, 
and  for  defence  against  the  engines  of  mediaeval  India  exhibits  an  unac- 
countable prodigality  of  labour.  It  is  apparent  on  inspection  that  the 
work  is  one  of  different  ae^es ;  in  several  places  the  torrents  of  rain 
from  the  high  plateau  within  have  forced  their  way  out,  forming  yawning 
rifts  or  ravines,  on  entering  which  it  appears  that  considerably  within  the 
present  outer  line  of  circumvallation,  tnere  exists  a  brick  WfiJl  of  excellent 
material  and  fine  work  laid  without  lime  resembling  in  all  respects  the 
early  Buddhist  work  to  be  seen  at  Sam&th. 

This  wall  appears  to  have  been  formerly  all  round  the  place;  in  some 
places  it  has  been  removed,  on  others  the  upper  wall,  which  was  formerly 
much  higher  than  it  appears  at  present,  hsA  tumbled  down  in  vast  masses 
forming  a  glacis  of  mixed  materials  and  concealing  the  ancient  wall;  the 
wall  in  fact  has  doubled  over,  and  the  inner  casing  of  earth  alone  is  visible. 
The  interior  is  studded  here  and  there  with  houses,  mosques^  and  tombs  of 
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maaonry  oC  vejy  inferior  workmanship ;  a  fine  gateway  to  the  east  is  also  of 
modem  date,  and  largely  composed  of  carved  slabs  square  and  column 
shaped,  which  formed  a  portion  of  some  more  ancient  building.  The 
carving  are  partly  buried  in  the  brickwork,  and  architraves  have  been 
worked  in  upside  down. 

It  would  appear  that  this  fort  consists  really  of  two  of  those  great 
Buddhist  vihdrs  on  mounds  which  are  still  found  at  Sanchi,  Amritapur, 
and  on  the  Haz&ra  frontier.  These  mounds  were  generally  circular,  and 
had  a  perpendicular  casing  of  masonry  which  rose  in  terraces,  while  the 
top  was  shaped  into  a  solid  dome.  They  were  accessible  by  stairs,  sup- 
plied with  biedustrades,  and  used  for  the  open,  air  ceremonies  of  the  Bud- 
dhist fiuth. 

Apparently  two  of  these  adjoined  as  wad  often  the  case ;  the  original 
height  was  probably  not  less  than  150  feet,  a  very  mediocre  elevation  for 
these  edifices.  After  the  peaceful  Buddhist  period  witnessed  by  Hwen 
Thsang  expired,  some  military  leader,  B.&ja  D^  or  his  ancestor,  seeing  the 
advantage  of  the  position  connected  the  two  mounds,  probably  lowering 
their  height  and  forming  the  whole  into  a  vast  plateau  with  a  hollow  in 
the  centre,  which  was  not  filled  up  to  the  original  level. 

This  of  course  is  mere  conjecture;  ^hat  seems  certain  is  that  the  entire 
structure  is  an  artificial  one ;  the  floods  have  laid  low  the  very  foundation, 
and  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  from  the  surface,  bricks  and  pottery  pared  away 
by  the  river,  attest  that  the  entire  mass  has  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of 
man.  If  so,  this  huge  mound  would  have  served  no  known  purpose  but  that 
for  which  the  Buddhist  raised  his  tope,  while  the  terraces,  the  brick  plinth, 
and  wall,  the  ancient  carving,  and  numerous  stone  pillars,  lintels,  and 
balustrades,  of  types  well  known  in  Buddhist  architecture,  attest  the  same 

This  mound,  with  its  tottering  pavilions  and  crumbling  battlements,  is 

Knrhaps  the  most  picturesque  object  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  Oudh. 
or  is  it  without  interest  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  deep  stream 
of  the  Ganges,  the  only  navigable  branch,  flows  under  the  overhanging 
battlement  from  which  yearly  it  cuts  a  portion  away.  In  the  face  of  the 
cliff  so  formed  are  seen  walls,  floors,  arches,  and  vaults,  strangely  carved 
blocks  of  stone  protrude  themselves,  here  and  there  appear  large  earthen 
jars,  the  latter  probably  used  for  some  funeral  purpose — all  seem  thrown 
together  in  one  chaotic  compost.  These  fragments  of  the  ancient  buildings 
seen  in  vertical  section  are  embedded  in  tne  clay,  and  present  a  strange 
medley  of  relics  of  the  past ;  each  year  some  structure  probably  2,000  years 
old  is  unearthed  by  the  river,  is  seen  for  a  few  months  by  the  boatmen 
whose  vessels  pass  underneath,  and  with  the  floods  of  the  next  moonsoon  is 
again  swept  away  or  tumbles  into  the  torreuft. 

BAE  BARELI  Parganor^TahM  Bae  BAXSLi-^District  Rae  Bareli.— 
This  large  pargana  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sai ;  it  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Dalmau,  on  the  east  by  Salon  and  Bokha  Jiia  It  is  twenty- 
five  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  twenty-one  from  east  to  west    Its  area 
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is  371  square  miles,  divided  into  363  villages,  of  which  283  are  taluq- 
dari,  60  are  zamindari,  aud  20  pattidari.  The  QovemmeBt  revenue  is 
Bs.  5,34,925^  which  falls  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  2-4-0  per  acre. 

The  pargana  is  said  to  have  been  called  after  R&e  B^,  a  Bhar  cliieftain, 
brother  of  Dal,  who  founded  Dalmau ;  others  state  that  it  was  named  so 
because  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Bhars.  The  headquarters  of  the  pargana  is 
Bahi,  a  place  about  three  miles  north  of  Rae  Bareli,  which  was  originally 
called  Bharauli  or  Barauli.  The  great  Bais  R&ja,  Tilok  Chand,  having  no 
children  of  his  own  adopted  his  diw&n's  son,  N^bh  B&e,  a  E^yath ;  he  had 
some  time  afterwards  several  natural  children  ;  he  then  provided  for  Niibh 
Bae  by  giving  him  178  villages-rent  free.  This  happened  in  1350  Sambat 
(A.D.,  1293).  N&bh  Bile  founded  the  village  Harchandpur  calling  it  after  his 
son,  and  fixed  his  residence  there.  His  descendants  divided  into  twenty-eight 
branches  who  hve  in  as  many  separate  villages ;  these  are  therefore  called 
the  "  Atthaisa"  K&yaths. 

The  Bhars  are  said  to  have  risen  again  to  power  after  the  death  of  Tilok 
Chand,  and  the  Bais  and  K^yaths  united  several  times  contended  with 
them  in  battle.  The  Bhars  were  finally  overthrowo  by  Ibrfihfm  Sharqi  of 
Jaunpur.  Such  is  the  tradition  given  in  this  pargana,  which  differs  how- 
ever from  those  current  elsewhere. 

The  Jaunpur  sovereign  divided  the  present  pargana  into  four  muhals  or 
tappas — B&hi,  Bh4wan,  Bachewan,  Anguri.  Akbar  constituted  the  par- 
gana of  Rae  Bareli  in  Sark&r  Manikpur,  and  S&adat  Ali  Khan  made  the 
chakla  of  Bareli  in  the  niz&mat  of  Baisw&ra. 

The  K&yath  family  already  mentioned  served  the  Bais  chiefs  for  six 
generations  as  diw&ns,  from  the  time  of  Abhai  Chand  to  that  of  Tilok 
Chand.  Akbar  made  them  chaudhris  and  q&ntingos  of  the  pargana.  Th&- 
kur  Bijai  Singh,  Aurangzeb's  diw&n,  belonged  to  this  family,  and  got  the 
title  of  khw&ja  from  his  master.  These  Kayaths  are  still  called  Thfikars, 
because  they  are  descended  from  Rfija  Tilok  Chand's  adopted  son,  an 
instructive  fact;  they  style  the  Bais  gentlemen  of  the  pargana  in  fiamiliar 
correspondence  *'  Bhayya  S&hib,"  and  are  styled  by  them  *'  Th&kur 
S&hib."  The  present  representatives  of  the  family  are  the  Qfin(ingo, 
Majlis  BAe,  of  Bareli,  and  Thakuriin  Jogr&j  Eunwar,  Taluqdar  of  Har- 
d&spur. 

The  entire  population  is  212,533,  of  whom  12,969  or  six  per  cent  are 
Muhammadans.  The  Sai  passes  through  the  pargana,  but  is  useless  for 
irrigation  as  its  channel  is  very  deep.  The  river  Naiya  also  passes  through 
it  to  J&is.  The  Isoi,  the  Bs^-ha,  the  Kharhi,  the  Baita,  are  all  rivulets 
of  this  pargana  and  affluents  of  the  Sai.  The  Baita  rises  in  a  lake  near 
the  village  Thulendi. 

The  land  towards  the  east  lies  low,  that  to  north-west  and  south  is  high; 
to  the  south  the  soil  is  sandy,  elsewhere  it  is  a  good  loam ;  towards  uie 
south  irrigation  is  effected  from  tanks,  the  wells  are  not  lasting ;  the 
climate  is  tolerably  good. 
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Markets  are  held  every  day  in  the  principal  town — Bareli,  Capperganj, 
Jah&nabad,  Darw4za  Qila  alias  Furdna  bazar.  The  names  and  days  on 
which  the  other  bazars  are  held  are  tabulated  thus : — 


Names  of  markeU. 

Days  on  which  held. 

Sahdeoganj                   ••«           .«« 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

Sunday  and  Wednesday. 

Sarayy&ii  in  Tillage  8ar4e  Dima 

••• 

•  •« 

••> 

Ditto 

SbamtherganJ  in  Tillage  Khatwira 

•M 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Ditto. 

Biahnithganj  in  Tillage  Rahwa 

••• 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

Sunday  and  Thnradiy 

Oanriganj  in  Hardiapur 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

Saturday  and  Tuesday. 

Ourbakhabganj  in  Ulnah 

•  •• 

••• 

t«* 

Ditto. 

Aa^na              •••           •••           ••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

Ditto. 

IWIU                                  ,a«                       •••                       ••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •# 

Ditto. 

BeJaJ&nki 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

Monday  and  Friday. 

Hnaengarj  in  Kaaiir      ... 

•  •« 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Sunday  and  Wednesday. 

Hanomiiiganj  in  Bela  Bhela 

••• 

••• 

••• 

Ditto. 

Bimganj  in  indohar                   .•• 

•  •• 

»•• 

••• 

Ditto. 

Ropamaa         ... 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Bela  Khar       -. 

•  •• 

••• 

••« 

Saturday  and  Wednesday. 

Ganeabganj  In  Bihirpor             ••• 

••• 

M* 

•  •• 

Tuesday  and  FridaT. 
Sunday  and  Thursday. 

Manahiganj  in  Garhi  MitonU     ^ 

••• 

•  •• 

- 

Of  all  these  markets  that  of  Cappergapj  and  of  Munshiganj  only  need 
mention.  Capperganj  was  built  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Capper,  C.S.,  while  he  was 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  this  place.  The  market  is  four-sided  and 
stands  on  the  roadside,  and  contains  about  a  hundred  masonry  built  shops. 
Almost  every  kind  of  commodity  is  bought  there  ;  English  articles  are  for 
the  most  part  imported  from  Cawnpore  and  Fatehpurt;{^the  Oanffesnear 
the  Dalmau  Oh&t  Metal  plates^  goblets,  and  drinking^  cups  are  brought 
in  from  Hasanpur  Bandhua,  a  place  famous  for  them  in  district  Sultan- 
pur,  country  cloth  from  Jiiis,  vegetables  and  fruit  from  Lucknow. 

The  second  Munshiganj,  or  more  properly  Dfw&nganj,  was  built  by 
Diwdn  Chandi  Sah&e,  brother  to  Munshi  Our  Sahfie,  E&yath,  noblemen  of 
Lucknow.  These  two  brothers  were  the  assistants  to  the  prime  minister, 
Nawab  Ali  Naod  Khan  of  Oudh.  The  ganj  stands  on  the  metalled  road 
from  Bareli  to  Dalmau  about  two  miles  south  of  the  former. 

Hanominganj  and  Husenganj  are  the  principal  cattle  markets;  at  the 
latter  fifty  or  sixty  head  are  sold  generally  every  market  day;  the  price  of 
a  good  pair  is  Ka  100.  The  cattle  merchants  give  long  credit ;  if  the 
purchaser  does  not  meet  his  engsigement  at  the  appointed  date,  the  seller 
and  all  his  brother  dealers  assemble  and  demand  to  be  fed  by  the 
defaulter  till  he  makes  good  the  price. 

There  are  two  fa-irs  held  in  the  town  of  Bareli,  each  attended  by  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  peopla  One  termed  the  R&mlila  about  the  middle  of 
October,  tiie  other  in  the  Muharram.  A  fair  is  held  on  the  Queen's  birth- 
day at  the  village  Chaul&mau  near  the  tank  of  Diw^  Bewti  R&m. 

Saltpetre  and  salt  were  formerly  manu£Ekctured  in  above  50  villages,  and 
the  annual  outturn  was  6,000  maunds  of  salt  and  1,300  saltpetre ;  this  has 
been  stopped  since  annexation.    The  principal  landholders  of  this  district 
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are  Bais  Chfaatlris,  -but  the  principal  of  them»  Rina  Beni  Midha,  lost  all 
bis  estates  in  the  mutiny.  The  Bais  are  not  however  veiy  ancient  land- 
holders ;  they  came  to  this  pai^^ana  about  1090  A.  H.,  just  at  the  close  of 
Alamgfr's  reign. 

Rae  Bareli  is  mentioned  in  the  X(n-i-Akbari  as  belonging  to  the  Eanh- 
puria  who  spread  hither  from  the  adjoiningjpargans  of  Jais  and  Salon.  The 
original  habitat  of  the  Bais  was  Daundia  nJien  now  in  Unao. 

BAE  BARELI— Pargaria  Rae  Bareli— TViAn/  Rae  Bareli— District 
Rae  Rareli. — ^This  town  lies  in  latitude  2iy'\ 4'  north,  longitude  81''17' 
east,  forty-eiffht  miles  south  east  of  Lucknow,  thirty  miles  north  of  Fateh- 
pur,  North-Westem  Provinces,  52  miles  n(»th-west  of  Partabgarh,  and 
56  miles  due  west  of  Sultanpur.  It  was  founded  by  Bhars,  and  i^ter  them 
called  Bharauli,  altered  afterwards  to  Bareli.  Some  say  that  it  is  called 
Rae  Bareli  from  B&hi,  a  town  three  miles  from  Bareli,  the  original  head- 
quarters of  the  pargana. 

A  third  account  attributes  the  name  to  its  having  long  been  in  possession 
of  K&yaths  generally  called  rae.*  Husen  Shah,  the  king  of  Jaunpur, 
changed  the  name  to  Husenabad,  but  the  novelty  was  not  lasting.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  pargana^  tahsil,  district,  and  diviBi<m,  bearing  the 
same  name. 

It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Sai,  here  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge; 
ihe  picturesque  temples  and  minarets  of  the  old  town  are  now  rather  in 
decay,  but  the  huge  crenelated  battlements  and  gateways  still  rise  grandly 
above  the  rich  crops. 

The  town  was  handed  over  to  Shekhs  and  Sayyads  in  820  Hijri  by 
Sultan  Ibr&him  Sharqi  after  he  had  killed  B&l,  the  Bhar  chief,  said  to  be 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  place.  In  104K)  Hijri,  during  the  reign  of  Shih 
Jah&n,  Subahdar  Nawab  Jahan  Khan,  Path&n,  founded  Jah&nabad  in  the 
village  of  Ikhtiy4rpur;  this  has  always  been  considered  a  muhalla  or  ward 
of  BarelL 

The  tovm  flourished,  as  it  was  always  reckoned  the  healthiest  spot  in  the 
district  or  the  neighbourhood.  Different  muhallas  or  wards  were  founded 
at  different  times,  and  the  descendants  of  the  founders  still  are  proprietors. 
Muhallas  Qasbdna,  Neza  And&z,  Sayyad  lUgan,  Bins  Tola,  Pirai  H&mid, 
were  founded  by  Musalmans;  Jaunpuri,  Khtii  Sah&t,  Sunipur  by  Brahmans; 
Khatrauni  Khurd  and  Kal^  by  Khattri  treasurers  of  tne  Jaunpur  kings; 
Shah  Tola  by  the  king's  purveyor.  The  sovereign  erected  in  820  Hijri 
(AD.  1403),  a  very  spacious  and  strong  fort ;  this  was  probably  made  with 
bricks  belonging  to  still  more  ancient  buildings ;  they  are  two  feet  long,  one 
foot  thick,  one  and  a  half  wide. 

An  ancient  b&oli  yawns  in  the  centre;  this  is  a  hu^e  circular  tank  or 
well  dug  down  to  the  ^rings  and  then  lined  with  brick  walls,  supporting 
balconies  and  containing  chambers  en  a  level  with  the  water.  This  one 
is  108  yards  in  circumference,  and  when  in  good  repair  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  retirement  in  the  hot  weather. 

*  Psgv  69,  *<  EUtott's  ChiOQicIn  o€  Oouao." 
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Tradition  relates  tliat  when  the  fort  was  building,  whatever  was  erected 
diuing  the  day  fell  down  iu  the  ensuing  night.  After  some  days  of  such 
futile  labour,  the  king  called  for  the  holy  saint  Makhdum  Sayyad  JdCri 
from  Jaunpur ;  his  holy  footsteps  trod  the  precincts,  and  no  more  interrup- 
tion was  given  to  the  work.  The  saint's  tomb  is  beside  the  gate  of  the 
fort. 

The  magnificent  tomb  and  palace,  Rang  Mahal  of  Nawab  Jahin  Khan, 
adorn  the  suburb  of  Jahanabad.  During  the  reign  of  ^uji-ud-daula, 
when  the  Mahrattas  were  hovering  round  trying  to  invade  Oudh,  a  number 
of  the  degenerate  nobles  were  so  terrified  that  tney  took  up  th^ir  residence 
inside  the  fort,  and  built  themselves  houses  in  which  descendants  still  reside. 

Since  anneication  a  fine  masomr  bridge  of  five  arches,  twenty-eight  feet 
broad,  has  been  constructed  over  the  Sai;  the  work  was  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
W.  Olynn,  the  late  Deputy  Commissioner ;  the  expense  (Rs.  36,000)  was 
defrayed  by  a  subseriptioa  of  the  taluqdars.  A  fine  iigdh  or  assembly 
room  for  the  f  d  festival  was  built  by  Shekh  Najaf  Ali  Khan,  the  money 
b^ing  subscribed  by  the  Musalmans  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Several  tanks  also  have  been  made  since  annexation ;  so  although  the 
residents  may  not  be  so  wealthy  as  they  were  in  former  times,  they  put 
their  means  to  better  use. 

The  population  is  11,544,  of  whom  Bareli  proper  contains  6,542  and 
Jahinabad  5,002.  The  Muhamniadan  population  consists  of  2,446  Suunis, 
and  40  Shias.  Notwithstanding,  an  order  had  to  be  passed  forbidding  the 
latter  to  bring  their  t&zias  in  procession  past  the  houses  of  the  much  more 
nuBA^ou»  Siumi&  Most  of  &e  Hindus  are  low  castes,  there  being  only 
372  Brahmans. 

Sabdeo  Singh  and  Oulftb  Stngh,  Sikhs,  have  a  number  of  followers  who 
reside  in  the  town.  The  former  is  the  grandson  of  MaMi^  Ranjit  Singh, 
the  ruler  of  the  Punjab ;  the  latter  was  one  of  his  generals ;  they  are  in 
honourable  banishment  and  have  got  estates  here. 

There  are  four  fine  mosques,  besides  others  of  less  note^  and  337  masonry 
houses.  The  Jdma  Masjid  was  built  by  Sultan  Ibrahim  Sharqi  of  Jaun- 
pur, and  repaired  in  1089  A.H.  by  the  emperor  Xlamgir.  The  second  great 
mosque  ipnas  built  in  1040  A.H.  by  Nawab  Jah&n  Khan.  The  third  by 
Shah  Xlam-uUa ;  it  has  no  domes,  but  three  spacious  halls,  and  is  a  copy 
of  the  KJ&ba  at  Mecca.  The  fourth  mosque  ia  in  the  suburb  D&ira,  and 
was  built  by  a  son  of  Shah  Xlam-ulla.  Two  Hindu  temples,  one  to 
Mahideo  and  one  to  Mah£bir,  suffice  for  the  less  fervent  devotions  of  the 
Hindus. 

There  are  two  schools,  one  with  150  pupils,  the  other  a  Christian  Mission 
sohoel  mth  70.  A  dispensary  and  a  caravan-serai,  built  since  annexation 
by  Et&ja  Digbijai  Singh,  are  also  features  of  th^  place ;  the  former  stands 
on  the  site  of  another  mosque  built  by  Ibrdhim  Shah  at  the  gate  of  the  fort ; 
thus  the  ancient  king  intimated  that  he  trusted  for  the  defence  of  his 
realm  to  the  God  without  whom  his  walls  were  vain.  This  evidence  of 
his*devotion  has  now  giv^^  j^aee  to  drugs. 
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There  are  three  market  places— one  built  by  Ibr&hfm  Sharqi  known^aa 
"  Qile-ki-lMU5&r/'  one  Jah&nabad,  and  the  third  Capperganj,  erected  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Capper,  C.3.,  the  late  Deputy  Commissioner.  The  market  in  the 
latter  is  a  daily  one. 

There  are  two  fairs — one  the  Dasahra  of  the  Hindus,  the  oth^,  the 
Muharram  for  the  Musalmans;  each  is  attended  by  about  twelve  thousand 
people.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  following  table  that  the  sales  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  markets  reach  the  amount  of  Rs.  1,181  daily.  This  will 
be  above  Bs.  4,00,000  annually.  English  cloth  commands,  it  appears,  a 
larger  sale  than  native : — 


Name  of  articlat. 

Quantity 

• 

• 

Value. 

Town  daily  MAtxars. 

Mds. 

sr. 

ch. 

Bs.    a. 

h 

1. 

Corn  of  every  kind       «.• 

m— 

•M 

••• 

164 

16 

0 

410  15 

0 

s. 

VegeUblee                    ••• 

•M 

M« 

»•• 

6 

15 

0 

10  12 

0 

s. 

Groceries            ...        m 

... 

•M 

••• 

1 

15 

0 

22    0 

0 

4. 

Sweetmeats  of  every  kind 

M« 

•  •• 

••• 

8 

10 

0 

25    3 

0 

5. 

ciaiv           •••        •••        «•• 

•• 

... 

t*. 

6 

U 

0 

27    0 

0 

6. 

Utensils  of  brass  and  other  metals 

t  — 

••« 

0 

22 

0 

88    0 

0 

7. 

vim           ...       •..       ■•« 

••• 

•M 

•M 

2 

15 

0 

47    8 

0 

8. 

Oil            ••*        ••'       M« 

•  •• 

•« 

••• 

1 

20 

0    . 

15    0 

0 

9. 

Articles  sold  by  pedlars 

•«« 

•  •• 

•M 

•«• 

88  11 

0 

10. 

Cotton                  M        ••• 

••• 

••• 

.•• 

21 

86 

0 

860    6 

0 

11. 

Country  eloth     ,^        .^ 

••• 

M« 

.♦• 

22  thins 

or  piecei 

44    0 

0 

12. 

JBngUsh  cloth      «•       ••• 

•  •• 

t.» 

•M 

27 

n 

1 

It 

162    0 

0 

Total 


••« 


••• 


MUHABKAX  FaIB. 


1. 

2. 

a. 

4. 


Groceries 

Sweetmeats 

Oil 

Articles  sold  by  pedlars 


••« 


•.• 


••• 


••t 


••• 
••• 


Total 


••« 
••• 
••• 


••• 


Dababba  ahd  BlULtLk  Fazbs, 


••• 


1.  Sweetmeats 

2.  OU 

8.  Vegetables 

4.  Articles  sold  by  pedlars 


••• 


•M  ••« 

••• 


Total 


»»• 


Grand  Total 


... 


••• 


9*» 


•  •• 


••« 


10 
26 
10 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


•«• 


»•• 


IS 
8 


0    0 
0    0 


••• 
•  •• 


••• 


1,181    7    0 


160  0  0 

250  0  0 

100  0  0 

40  0  0 


650    0    0 


150  0  0 

80  0  0 

SO  0  0 

40  0  0 


240     0    0 


1,971     7    0 
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RXEGARHL— Par^<wia  Drtsqwab—ToMI  Ktjvda— District  Partab- 
OARH. — ^This  village  is  two  miles  ofifthe  road  from  Fartabgarh  to  Bih&r, 
and  six  miles  from  the  latter  place.  There  was  a  great  fi^ht  here  between 
the  taluqdars  of  Dhingwas  and  Bhadri ;  100  men  were  killed.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  4^008  Hindus  and  315  Musalmans.  There  is  oDe  mosque 
and  three  temples  to  Mah&deo,  and  a  small  bazar. 

RAHIMNAQAB  PANDIXwXN— Pargrcwui  Bunaub— ToAfiiZ  Ltjcknow 
— District  Lucknow. — ^Rahimnagar  Fandi&w&n  is  the  chief  of  a  group 
of  12  villages  belonging  to  F&ade  Brahmans,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sai  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Bijnaur  pargana.  The 
village  is  purely  agricultural  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hindus.  But  as  its 
name  imports,  has  some  pretensions  to  be  called  a  Muhammadan  settlement. 
There  is  a  family  of  Fatb&ns  living  in  a  hamlet  of  the  village  called  Bal- 
lodigarhi,  who  assert  their  original  right  to  the  soil,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  them  in  j&gir  by  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  but  which  when  the 
right  was  confiscated  by  Sa&dat  Ali  Ehan>  7th  iNawab  of  Oudh,  was  con-, 
ferred  on  the  Brahmans. 

Brahmans  are  known  to  have  colonized  parts  of  this  pargana,  and  it  is 
more  likely  that  kept  under  for  a  time,  they  were  at  length  able  success- 
folly  to  assert  their  right.  The  population  is  2,600,  and  there  are  407 
houses,  all  of  which  are  mud-built.  A  small  Government  school  has  been 
established  here,  but  is  not  at  present  much  appreciated  by  the  people* 

The  cultivation  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  villages  is  very  fine. 

RAMiX  BIELAR— PorgroT^a  Dhaubahba — Taksil  NigbAsa:s(— District 
Kh£BL — ^This  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north  side  of  an  ancient 
channel  of  the  Eauri&la  (this  is  now  closed  up  and  forms  a  lake).  There 
are  splendid  groves  to  the  east  and  west. 

Ramii  Bihar  has  a  maiket  in  which  articles  of  country  consumption  are 
sold.  The  average  annual  sale  of  cotton  fabrics  is  estimated  at  Rs.  200» 
It  belongs  to  R&ja  Indta  Bikram  S&h,  Taluqdar  of  Khairigarh. 

PopaUtion              ••«              •••              ...  I, 486 

^Ales.  Females. 

Hisdiis    .M               M.              ...              741  611—    1,S6S 

Males.  Females. 

Muhammadan          —             •••               76  A8«a      184 

RXMKOT  Pargcma^—TdhaU  SmAPiTBr^District  Sitapxtb.— R&nkot  is  a 
very  small  pargana,  lying  close  to  Sitapur  on  the  south-west ;  on  the  south 
it  is  bounded  by  pargana  Machhrehta,  in  the  west  by  Misrikh,  and  on  the 
east  by  Ehairabad,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sar^an  stream. 
Its  area  is  20  square  miles^  of  which  11  only  are  cultivated.  The  average 
is  as  follows : — 


7>886  cnltKrated  •••  >    A„-i,-aJ 

3,600  cQlturable  ...  i  Assessea. 


*By  Mr,  M.  Ia»  Fenari  C.S.|  Aasistant  CommissioDer. 
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The  papulation  of  8,791  is  thus  distributed  >^ 

Hindvtf  agrleoitiinil  m.  .^  •«  •»    1^066 

,1       noo-agriciUuirtl       .^.  •••  •••  •.«    8439 

8»S09 

lliualinaiis,  agrlcnltiiral       •••  «•  •••  •••        SS 

,y       i(09-«gficiiliosal       •••  •••  M«  •••       IM 

191 

against  1*4  of  an  acre  of  sultivated  land  per  head  of  a^cultural  population 
there  are  2*1  acres  of  culturable  land. 

The  paigana  is,  indeed,  in  a  very  backward  condition ;  its  present  pro- 
prietors, Janw&r  Rajputs,  having  done  nothing  for  it  since  annexation, 
and  in  this  they  contrast  veryun&vouraUy  with  their  predecessor  Hardeo 
Bakhsh  (see  town  R4mkot),  who  did  so  much  for  the  ^perty.  ^e  pre- 
sent proprietors  are  his  two  sons,  K41ka  Bakhsh  and  i3anga  Bakhsh,  and 
they  own  the  entire  pargana  (lUmkot),  which  consists^of  12  demarcated 
Tillages. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  fine  tanks  in  Bimkot  itself,  there  is  no 
structure  in  the  whole  pargana  deserving  of  notice. 

The  Hindus  are  distributed  thus :  Brahmans  1,367»  Bsyputs  361,  Bani&as 
337,  Ahfrs  899,  Pfisis  665,  Cham&rs  1,157,  and  ihe  whole  population  lives 
in  1,9(43  houses,  each  of  which  thus  contains  on  average  5^  incfividuals. 
There  are  439  to  the  square  mile^  The  Musalmans  are  only  2*2  per  cent 
of  the  entire  pepulation,  and  are  all  of  a  humble  rank  in  Ufe»  Jnl4has 
principally. 

The  incidence  of  the  revised  revenue  fiUls  as  follows  i-^ 

On  uneiilUTaM  tae^     •••  .«.  ...  •-    t  10   S 

On  assessed  area  •••  ••«  •••  •••    1     s    O 

OntotaL        ...  ••«  .^^  ^^  ••»    0  |6    f 

The  l48t(»ry  as  given  by  the  oldest  inhabitants  ia  as  follows :— When  BJm 
Chandar  was  on  his  pilgrimage,  he  sojourned  on  the  spot  where  now  stands 
R&mkot.  Here  he  founded  a  fort,  tne  remains  of  which  are  extant  in  the 
Sorm  of  1^  dfh  («sK>und)  to  the  present  day.  But  B&m  went  on  in  his 
pilgrimage,  a;nd  the  place  decayed.  SubsequenJbly  a  tribe  of  Kachhecas 
squired  the  district^  and  he]d  it  down  to  1707  A^IX^  when  they  were 
dispossessed  by  t^e  ancestor  pf  the  prctfsent  tali^qdais»  and  his  descendants 
have  held  it  ever  since^  The  his^v  of  the  pargana  ia  the  Usteiy  of  the 
town,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Hardeo  Bakhsh  abovementiened  did  a  good  deal  for  the  pargana.  He 
made  roads,  planted  avenues,  dug  wells,  wd  caused  the  increase  of  culti- 
vation. On  his  death  in  1842  XD.  his  widow  succeeded  him,  and  she 
managed  the  estate  for  her  two  in&nt  sons,  K41ka  Bakhsh  and  Qaoga 
Bakb^^  with  pmdence  and  success  down  to  her  deaith  in  1853.    After  that 
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the  chakladar  oppressed  her  sons,  and  {oir  the  three  yeftrs  preceding 
aanezation  they  were  quite  unable  to  do  anything  for  the  property^  which 
accordingly  was  found  in  a  very  poor  condition  in  1866.  The  taluqdan» 
behaved  loyally  in  the  mutiny,  for  whidi  good  conduct  they  received 
a  reward. 

The  physical  features  of  the  pargana  resemble  those  of  its  neighbour 
Sitapur.  A  dead  level,  well  wooaed  and  producing  good  crops.  There  are 
no  mines,  quarries,  or  manufacture^  beyond  the  ordinary  coarse  country 
cloth,  which  is  made  in  every  chief  town  of  a  pargana.  The  only  mela 
celebrated  is  that  described  in  town  R&mkot.  The  rents  are  entirely 
paid  in  kind,  the  exceptions  bein?  the  rent  of  the  lands  which  produce 
tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  Water  is  found  at  a  maximum  depth  of  26  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

R^MKOT*— Parflrana  RXmkot— ToAmZ  SjHAFUBr-IHatrict  Sitapur.— 
Rimkot  is  seven  miles  south-west  of  Sitapur, the  highroad  from  which  place 
to  Hardoi  passes  through  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  great 
R&m  Chandar  during  his  pilgrimage,  and  to  have  derived  its  name,  "  The 
castle  o(  R&m,"  from  him.  The  present  town  is  a  poor  place,  consisting 
entirely  of  mud-built  houses.  The  oensus  of  1869  puts  the  number  of 
inhabitants  down  at  1,977.  Its  present  owners  are  uhhattris  of  the  clan 
Janwir,  whose  ancestors  acquired  it  ^  e^  armia  in  the  civil  wars  of  1707 
A.D.,  the  former  predictors,  who  were  Elachheras,  having  been  expelled 
by  them. 

The  town  as  it  at  present  exists,  though  entirely  mud-built,  is  erected 
on  an  ancient  dfli  (mound),  the  remains  of  a  former  town  in  which  the  houses 
were  mostly  of  burnt  bricks.  The  only  notable  structure  in  the  place  is  a  Very 
handsome  masonry  tank  with  a  Shiwdla,  &c.,  built  70  years  ago  bv  Hardeo 
Bakhsh,  &ther  of  the  present  taluqdar,  which  is  not  only  deemed  holy  by 
the  Hindus  of  the  locality,  bat  is  also  a  place  of  favourite  resort  of  the 
Europeans  of  Sitapur.  The  only  public  building  in  the  town  is  the  school 
attended  by  55  scholars. 

There  is  a  basar  held  twice  a  week,  and  at  the  Diw&li  festival  a  mela 
or  bit,  of  no  great  ma^itude^  taked  plaoe  at  the  tanks  abovementioned. 
Besides  the  road  to  Sitapur,  R&mkot  is  connected  b^  good  unmetalled 
roads  with  Hardoi  through  Qutubnagar,  and  with  Misnkh  and  Nimkhfir. 

The  annual  value  of  the  bazar  sales  is  Rs.  14,400.  There  are  no 
manufactures  of  anv  kind.  The  camping  ground  is  good;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  plaoe  are  several  avenues  of  trees  planted  by  the  same 
^ffdeo  Bakhsh  who  built  the  tank  and  temj^e  above  described. 

RXMNAGAR  Fargcmor—TahsU  Fatbhpur— Dw^rfce  Bara  Banki.— This 

Krgana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chauka,  on  the  east  by  pargana 
ido  Sarai,  on  the  south  by  the  Kalydni,  and  on  the  west  by  Fatehpur. 
Its  area  is  112  square  miles  or  71,716  acres,  of  whidi  50,732  are  cultivated. 
The  irrigated  land  amounts  to  11,080  acres,  and  the  unirrigated  to  39,652, 

*  By  Mr.  If.  L.  Fcrrar,  C.  S.,  Assistimt  Comttitsiioner. 
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The  Chauka  flows  on  the  north,  and  the  Ealj^i  on  the  south ;  the  latter 
has  a  oourseof  9,  and  the  former  of  8  miles  within  this  pargana.  The 
metalled  road  to  Bahramghat  and  that  from  Fyzabad  to  Sitapur  and  Eheri 
pass  through  it  Bahramghat  is  a  great  timber  market.  Schools  have 
been  established  at  B4mnagar,  Mahadewa^  Ganeshpur,  Tilokpur,  Siiratganj, 
and  Amoti  Eal&n.  The  post-offices  are  at  Qaneshpur  and  R^imnagar. 
There  is  also  a  police  station  and  a  registry  office  at  R&mnagar.  Two 
considerable  fieiirs  are  held  at  Lodhaura  in  Aghan  and  Ph&gun  in  honour 
of  Sri  Lodheswar  Mah&deo.  The  land  revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  68,505-12-8, 
falling  at  the  rate  of  Re.  1-10-8  per  arable  acre ;  the  number  of  villages 
in  this  pargana  is  168.    They  are  held  under  the  following  tenures: — 


TUnqdAri     ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

.-  ISS  TilUges. 

Zamindari    •«• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•••        J          n 

Fattidftri      ... 

t«» 

••• 

•f 

•••     *8         ff 

16S 

The  population  amounts  to  80,686,  of  which  higher  castes  number 
25,000.  Some  of  the  lower  castes— e.flf.,  Ahirs  (6,726),  Lodhs  (3,729)--are 
very  numerous.  The  pargana  was  in  the  Nawabi  called  Sailuk.  The 
town  of  B&mnagar  was  founded  on  the  land  of  Keshwamau  by  R&m 
Singh,  ancestor  of  Rija  Sarabiit  Singh,  the  present  taluqdar.  For  the 
history  of  R&mnagar  Dhamen,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pargaz^ 
see  artide  Bhitaidi  pargana.  The  principal  landlord  is  R4ja  Sarabjit 
Singh  of  R&mnagar  Dhameri. 

BXMNAGAR— iby^ana  B^lxNAGiLR—TahM  FATEmviBi— District  Bara 
Banki. — This  town  is  situated  about  19  miles  from  Nawabganj  and  four 
from  Bahramghat  on  the  Oogra,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  th&na  and  branch 
dispensary.  There  was  a  tahsil,  but  it  has  lately  been  removed  to  Fateh- 
pur ;  the  surrounding  country  is  rich  and  well  wooded,  and  forms  part  of 
the  R&nmagar  Dhameri  taluqa. 

The  present  proprietor  is  R&ja  Sarabjit  Singh,  a  Raikw&r  Chhattri 
His  fSather,  R  ija  Gur  Bakhsh  Singh,  is  still  alive  and  dwells  at  R&mnagar. 
In  the  Nawabi  Gur  Bakhsh  was  a  man  of  some  importance,  and  lived  in 
a  chronic  state  of  war  with  the  Government  He  had  a  strong  fort  at 
Bhitauli  at  the  apex  of  the  Du&b  of  the  Gk>gra  and  Chauka  rivers  to  which 
he  retired  when  pressed  for  Government  revenue.  Sleeman  says  that  he 
used  to  pay  Rs.  2,00,000  a  year  for  his  estate.     See  article  Bhitauli. 

The  total  population  amounts  to  5,717,  of  which  the  Musalmans  are 
909  and  the  Hindus  4,808,  higher  castes  1,469,  houses  1,308. 

Latitude  27''5'  north,  longitude  81''28'  east. 

RXMPUR  Paraana — Tahail  Kunda— Dwtrirf  Partabgarh. — ^This  large 
pargana  extends  from  the  river  Sai  on  the  north  almost  to  the  Ganges  on 
the  south ;  its  area  is  179  square  miles,  of  which  79  are  cultivated ;  the 
population  is  77,572,  which  is  433  to  the  square  mile.  Of  this  population 
4,223  are  Chattris,  of  which  body  two  individuals,  the  R&jas  of  R&mpar, 
Bisen,  and  Eaithaula,  Eanhpuzia^  hold  the  entire  pargana  besides  many 
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villages  in  othern.  Brahmans  who  number  12,597  are  the  most  numerous 
and  intelligent.  The  account  of  the  Bisens  told  by  themselves  may  be 
given.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  contains  only  the  element  of  truth. 
Unlike  the  Dikhits,  the  Sombansi  of  Partabgarh,  and  the  Bais,  the  Bisens, 
at  least  as  a  ruling  family,  are  of  very  modem  origin ;  as  a  clan  they  were 
powerful  The  qanungo's  relation  is  that  they  were  merely  chaudhris. 
Government  officers  drawing  fees  from  this  jurisdiction  till  the  general 
break  up  of  the  Musalman  empire  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  then 
they  gave  up  office  and  acquired  an  estate.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  present  great  family,  the  Bisen 
clan  held  this  pargana  and  others,  for  they  are  mentioned  as  the  owners 
in  the  Xin-i-Akbari.  The  fact  that  they  had  no  r&ja,  till  20  years  ago, 
and  that  a  younger  scion  of  the  family,  that  of  Badri,  was  made  a  Ho 
about  1800  A.D.,  is  a  proof  that  the  feudal  lordship  claimed  by  the 
R&mpur  family  never  existed  save  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  bards. 
It  is  allied  that  the  head  of  the  &mily  was  called  r&e  till  Khush&l  Singh, 
grandfather  of  the  present  incumbent,  got  the  title  of  r4e  from  R^ja 
Bahddur  Singh  of  Fartabgarh,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion of  the  family. 

But  the  title  of  lil  is  much  lower  than  that  of  r&e,  so  the  R&mpur  chief 
can  never  have  exchanged  the  latter  for  the  former.  In  point  of  fact  1^1 
was  the  first  title,  possibly,  as  the  qfinungos  say,  the  head  of  the  family  was 
formerly  called  chaudhri. 

The  present  head  of  the  family  is  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  liberal- 
minded  gentlemen  in  Oudh ;  he  has  been  generally  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  has  only  found  peace  sinee  annexation.  He 
built  his  great  fort  of  K&Ukankar  in  1246  fasli  (A.D.  1839)  thirty-four 
years  ago.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  canal  from  the  Ganges,  that  the 
waters  of  the  sacred  stream  might  be  round  about  him  by  day  and  by 
night.  In  1247  he  defended  his  fort  at  Dh4rtipur  for  nine  days  i^ainst 
the  great  N&zim  Darshan  SiDgh.  In  1256,  during  a  shortglimpse  of  court 
sunshine,  the  title  of  r&ja  was  conferred  upon  him  by  W&jid  Ali  Shah. 
In  1260  he  a£;ain  fought  the  N&zim;  was  beseiged  in  K&l&k&nkar  for  57 
days ;  meanwhile  he  escaped  from  the  fort,  and,  disguised  it  is  said  as  a 
female  of  rank,  he  fled  to  Lucknow  to  get  help  from  the  resident ;  finding 
no  resource  there,  he  abandoned  the  fort  and  fled  to  the  Suj^khar  jungles 
in  Partabgarh  north  of  the  Sai.  The  femily  history  is  thus  given  in 
settlement  report: — 
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"  The  present  taluqdari  families  of  the  Bisen  clan  all  trace  thciir  origin 
to  Hum,  whose  posterity  are  shown  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

RXE  Ht^M. 


I 

PUBAITDB    Him. 

'  lUeGoi 


I 


)p(il. 


R6e  lUgho. 


(PiirbirJi  vilUge  ) 
(Gopfilpura.) 
(Righopur  and  B&epur  ) 


I  I 

Rae  Askann,  Kashi, 

(Rampur)  iUqa.  (Dhinf^was.) 
The  tenth  In  descent 
from  Askaran  is  Rftja 
Han  want  Singh  who 
holdH  the  estate  of 
Kimpur. 
Villagea  Ra. 

9109         ...  98,011. 


I  I  I 

Khcm  Karan,    Bibu  R4e.  Ric  Ranjit, 

(Dcrwa.)     (KindhaulL)  Parm&i. 
I 


1 


Lai  .Sah. 
9th  generation  from  whom 
is  the  present  taluqdar  of 
Bhadri. 

Villages  Rs.       ^ 

93         ...  73,967.    j 


KaJi&n  S&h. 


In  the  6th  generation  was  Chain  Singh.      Jughar  R&e, 


I 


I 

Ausin. 

I 


J 


Debi. 

I 
Raghunith. 

I 


Jagsnnith' 


Risil. 

I 
Jhin 


I  I  I 

Bbaw&ni.  Rim.    Mibr- 

— ^  bin. 


7  th  in  descent  from 

whom  is  the  talnq- 

darof  Knndrajlt. 

Villages      Rs. 

69         43,677 

Himmat  Sih, 
I  Villages  Rs.    5th  in  descent  from  whom 
I        10      7,846.         is  the  taluqdar  of 
-*•  — -  — — %  Dahiawin . 


I 


Darshan  Sih, 
6th  in  descent  from 
whom  is  the  taluqdar  of 
Shekhpar  Chaaris. 
Villagea        Rs. 
14         ...  6,860 


III  I 

Plrtbi-    Shin-  Shan-    Sltla, 

pil.         pil.    kar.    Who  share  the 

estate  of  Dhin- 

garh. 

Villages         Rs. 


I 
llahipil, 

whose  widow, 
Kablis  Knnwar, 
holds  the  estate 
of  Pawinsi. 
Villages        Rs. 
94         ...  43,498. 
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16,549. 


"  Bisen  exploit. — ^There  is  not  much  noteable  history  to  relate  of  these 
Bisens.  I  may  narrate  however  their  uprising  against  Jiu  R4m  N^igar, 
an&zim  of  the  Bani&n  caste,  whose  headquarters  were  at  M^ikpur.  This 
official  attempted  to  introduce  a  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  with 
villagers  (as  did  our  Government  in  1856),  but  this  so  incensed  the 
Bisens  that  thev  rose  as  one  man,  attacked  the  n&zim  at  M&nikpur  and 
killed  him.  This  was  1155  fasli  or  1748  A.D.,  in  the  time  of  Safdar 
Jang.  A  trophy  of  the  fight  is  still  preserved  in  the  Kundrajit  fEimily 
in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  drums  which  belonged  to  the  n&zim,  and  which 
are  now  called  '  Ranjit'  or  '  won  in  battle.'* 

"  The  Rd/mpv/r  estate. — ^The  R£mpur  family  assert  that  their  ancestor, 
Bh&o  Singh,  held  the  parganas  of  Salon,  Mdnikpur,  Dhera-cum-Dhingwas, 

*  This  is  the  story  cnrrently  reported ;  but  there  is  no  historicvl  foundation  for  it, 
and  moreoTer  in  the  year  1748  A.D.,  the  Sarkir  of  Minikpur  was  not  Included  in  Oudh, 
and  certainly  was  under  no  Hindu  QoTemor  until  after  A.U  1762. 
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and  the  Eaithaula  estate.  In  the  time  of  Manser  All  Khan  (Safdar 
Jang)  they  lost  this  after  a  siege  of  their  fort  of  R&mpur.  There  is  an 
old  feud  between  them  and  the  Eaithaula  estate,  which  lies  in  the  Rdm- 
pur  pargana,  and  has  been  at  various  times  the  object  of  their  cupidity. 
Several  fights  occurred,  and  the  Eanhpurias  of  Eaithaula  have  had  hard 
work  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  their  powerful  and  not 
over-scrupulous  neighbours. 

"  Rdja  Hanwant  Singh. — The  present  R&ja  Hanwant  Singh  has  fought 
both  with  and  against  the  n£zims  at  various  times.     His  estate  was  held 
'kh4m' in  1242,  4243-4,  and  again  in  1248  fasli,  owing  to   his  unruly 
opposition  to  the  authorities.     In  1260  fasli,  the  N&zim,  Ehan  Ali  Eiidn, 
beat  him  out  of  his  two  forts  of  E&l&k^nkar  and  Dhdnipur^  and  his  estate 
was  not  only    'kh&m'  but  laid  waste.     From  his  fort  of  E&l&kdnkar, 
which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Gkmges,  a  British  steamer  proceeding  to 
Cawnpore  during  the  mutiny  was  fired  on.     His  son,  Part&b  Singh,   took 
•  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  re-occupation  of  Oudh,  and  was  killed  at 
Chanda  in  Sultanpur  in  an  action  with  Coloiiel  Wroughton's  force.     An 
account  of  this  taluqdar  and  his  tactics  may  be  found  in  the  book  called 
'  Dacoitee  in  Excelsis,'  pages  124-5-6.     He  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
the  Nawabi  taluqdar,  and  perhaps  too  good  a  one  to  be  taken  as  an 
average^  or  as  a  representative  of  his  order,  being  a  most  courteous   and 
kind  hearted  man,  intelligent,  frank,  and  honest.     The  old  Adam  of  the 
taluqdar  ^r  et  svniple  is  however  distinguishable  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  likes  to  have  his  own  way  in  his  estate   and  resents  opposition.     We 
cannot  expect  it  to  be  otherwise^  and  may  be  well  content  if  we  get  many 
taluqdars  like  him.     He  has  had  the  chronicles  of  his  family  done  into 
Urdu  verse  by  a  domestic  poet,  Muhammad  Asghar^  familiarly  known 
as  '  TJstidji.'     This  work  called  '  Bisen  Sabha,'  or  the  '  Court  of  the 
Bisens/  has  been  printed,  and  a  copy  may  be  got  by  the  curious  in  such 
mattera" 

Furthei*  account  of  the  Bisens. — In  his  chronicles  of  Unao,  Mi\  C.  A. 
Elliott  mentions  the  Bisen  as  having,  with  the  Qahrwdr  and  Bhandel, 
settled  in  that  district  in  the  pre-historic  period.  In  another  place  he 
records  that ''  the  Bisens  came  from  Salempur  Majhauli  in  the  Qorakhpur 
district,  and  pushed  westward  to  M&nikpur,  and  that  the  Unao  branch 
is  an  oflEshoot  from  M&nikpur."  Mr.  P.  Camegy  places  this  clan  amongst 
those  of  the  Rajputs,  ''who  are  avowedly  descended  from  deified  Brahmans, 
who  are  styled  Rikhs^and  their  offspring  as  Rikhbans,  literally  the  children 
of  the  saint"  Mr.  Camegy's  further  remarks  regarding  this  Bisen  clan 
may  with  advantage  be  here  introduced.* 

''These  people  have  already  been  mentioned  as  descended  from  a 
devot-ee  Mewar  Bh&t.  What  their  claim  may  be  to  being  placed  under 
the  Sombans  line  is  not  quite  clear.  Their  avowed  chief  is  the  R&ja  of 
Majhauli  in  Gorakhpur.  In  Oudh  we  have  no  less  than  thirteen  chiefs  of 
this  clan,  and  their  colonies  are  principally  to  be  found  in  the  Partabgarh 
district,  but  also  in  Bahraich,  Qonda,  Dariabad,  and  Sultanpur.  The  local 
heads  of  the  family  are  R&ja  Hanwant  Singh  of  E&l&k&akar,  as  fine  a 

*  ^*ot0b  OD  the  Races,  Tribes,  and  Caitcs  of  Oadb,  hj  Mr.  P.  Garnegf ,  page  49. 
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specimen  of  the  oriental  yeoman  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  one  who 
will  ever  be  respected  by  out  countrymen  for  the  asylum  he  offered  to 
the  ofBcers  of  his  district  in  the  rebellion ;  and  also  the  BAjm  of  Manika- 

Sur  and  Bhinga.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  affirms  that  the  present  R&ja  of 
[ajhauli  is  in  the  hundred  and  fifteenth  generation  from  Mewar  Bh&t, 
the  devotee.  The  Oudh  branch  state  that  the^  broke  off  from  the  parent 
stem  in  the  person  of  R&e  Hum,  and  settled  m  the  province  under  the 
wing  of  M&nik  Chand,  the  then  powerful  Gahrwir  Rdja  of  M&nikpur ; 
he  who  80  happily  picked  up  the  foundling  mother  of  ail  the  Kanhpuria 
clan.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  present  R6ja  of  Majhauli  took  to 
himself  a  wife  from  the  RAjkum&r  house  of  Dera,  a  sure  indication  that  the 
Bisens  (indigenous  devotee  Chhattris  of  Gorakhpur  though  they  be)  are 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the  Rajkum&r  offshoot  of  the  Mainpuri 
ex-convert  Chauhdns." 


Earliest  BieenB  setUemeni  in  the  Po/rtabgarh  district. — The  Bisens  first 
settled  in  this  district  in  the  time  of  M&nik  Chand,  some  few  years  prior 
to  590  Hijri  (A.D.  1193).    Their  earliest  settlement  was  Badg&w&n  in 
pargana  Dhingwas.    For  three  generations  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  way,  or  to  have  much  enlarged  their  possessions.     In  the  fourth 
generation  from  R&e  Hiim,  their  pioneer  settler,  R&e  R^ho,  appears  to 
have  made  friends  with  the  Qcurdezis  of  M&nikpur,  and  from  them  to  have 
obtained  twelve  villages,  with  headquarters  at  Derwa.    The  place  was 
selected  on  a  jungle  site,  as  being  on  the  borders  of  the  Sombuisi  terri- 
tory, and  a  convenient  and  suitable  spot  for  repelling  those  raids  to  which 
the  Sombansis  were  formerly  so  much  addicted,  and  which  were    so 
frequently  the  cause  of  embroiling  them  with  the  Qovemmeat  officials. 
These  twelve  villages  were    the    nucleus  of  the  subsequent   extended 
possessions  of   the  Bisen  clan.     The  B&mpur  family  has  always  been 
the   most   powerAil  of   the    Bisen  taluqdan,  amongst   whom  may   be 
prominently  mentioned  Dh&rti   S&h,  B&e  Shi&m   Singh,  R&e   Sangrftm 
Singh,  R&e  Bh&o  Singh,  R&e  Ehush&l  Singh,  R&e  Balwant   Singh,  L&l 
Bairis&l  Singh,  and  L&I  Hanwant  Singh  (now  known  as  Rdja  Hanwant 
Singh). 

The  Bisen  clan  in  the  district  of  Partabgarh  numbers  three  thousand 
{vid/e  census);  but  of  these  only  a  portion  belong  to  the  blood  of  R&e  N&m; 
uie  larger  number  belong  to  another  line ;  they  claim  to  be  descended  from 
abrother  of  R&eN&m's;  the  taluqdar's  line  declares  that  they  are  bastards; 
there  is  no  commensality  or  friendship  even  between  the  two,  and  the 
inferior  order  has  been  xath^  severely  treated  in  the  matter  of  its  landed 
tenures. 

Of  the  pure  Bisen  nine  men  hold  between  them  six  taluqas  embraciD£| 
632  villages ;  20  zamindari  villages  and  54  sub-settlements  are  divided 
among  the  rest  of  the  brotherhoo(^  at  least  among  its  heads. 

The  Bisen  clan  is  a  very  weak  one  compared  to  the  Sombansi,  the 
Kanhpuria,  or  the  Bachgoti ;  the  connexion  of  R&mpur  with  Eaithanla^ 
and  the  ancient  position  of  the  Bisen  clan  towards  the  M&nikpur  lords,  are 
points  for  inquiry  in  future. 
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The  following  extract  from  Sleeman*  refers  more  properly  to  Bih&r,  but 
is  given  here  as  shedding  light  upon  the  position  of  the  Bisen  : — 

"  Tne  Bhuderee  family  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Bugheela 
Bajas  of  Bewa  and  the  Powar  Rajas  of  Ocheyra,  who  are  ^considered  to  be 
a  shade  higher  in  caste  than  they  are  among  the  Rajpoots.  Not  long  a^o 
they  gave  one  hundred  thousand  rupees,  with  one  daughter,  to  the  only 
son  of  the  Rewa  Raja,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  he  would  take  her. 
Oolab  Sing,  the  brother  of  Seoruttun  Sing,  of  Pertabghur,  by  caste  a 
Sombunsee,  is  said  to  have  given  lately  fifty  thousand  rupees,  with  another 
daughter^  to  the  same  person ;  Raja  Hunmunt  Sing,  of  Dharoopoor,  who 
i&  by  caste  a  Beseyn  Rajpoot,  the  year  before  last  went  to  Rewa  accom- 
panied by  some  fifty  Brahmins,  to  propose  an  union  between  his  daughter 
and  the  same  son  of  the  Rewa  R^ja^  A  large  sum  was  demanded,  but  he 
pleaded  poverty,  and  at  last  got  the  R&ja  to  consent  to  take  fifty  thousand 
rupees  down,  and  seventy-five  thousand  at  the  last  ceremony  of  the  barat 
or  fetching  home  of  the  bride.  When  all  had  been  prepared  for  this  last 
ceremony,  the  Raja  of  Rewa  pleaded  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  his 
son  would  not  come  to  complete  it,  and  take  away  his  bride.  Hunmunt 
Sing  collected  one  hundred  resoltUe  Brahmins,  and  proceeded  with  them 
to  Rewa,  where  they  sat  dhv/rna  at  the  r&ja's  door,  without  tasting  food,  and 
declared  that  they  would  all  die  there  unless  the  marriage  was  completed. 

**  The  Raja  did  all  he  could,  or  could  make  his  people  do,  to  set  rid  of 

them;  but  at  last,  afiraid  that  some  of  the  Brahmins  would  realfy  die,  he 

consented  that  his  son  should  go  and  fetch  his  bride  if  Hunmunt  Sing 

would  pay  down  twenty-five  thousand  rupees  more,  to  defray  the  cost  of 

the  procession,  in  addition  to  the  seventy-five  thousand.     He  did  so,  and 

his  daughter  was  taken  ofif  in  due  form.     He  has  another  daughter  to 

dispose  of  in  the  same  way.     The  Rewa  Rija  has  thus  taken  five  or  six 

wives  for  his  son  fiom  fiamilies  a  shade  lower  in  caste  ;  but  the  whole  that 

he  has  got  with  them  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  one  of  the  Rajpoot  families, 

a  shade  higher  in  caste  than  he  is  in  R^^jpootaaa,  to  take  one  dau^ter 

firom  him.    It  costs  him  ten  or  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  to  induce  the  lUja 

of  Oudeepoor,  Joudhpoor,  or  Jypoor,  to  take  away  as  his  bride  a  daughter  of 

Rewa.    All  is  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale.   Those  who  have  money  must 

pay,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  to  marry  their  daughters  into  jhmilies 

a  shade  hi^er  in  caste  or  dignity,  or  to  get  daughters  from  them  when 

such  feuQiilies  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selling  their  daughters  to 

fiamilies  oi  a  lower  grade." 

RXMPUR  MATHURAf— Par^ana  Kxjndri  (South)— TaAsiZ  BiCM— 
District  Sitapur. — R^mpur  Mathura  is  44  miles  across  country  from  Sita- 
pur  to  the  south-east,  and  is  but  one  mile  to  the  east  of  the  river  Chauka, 
and  three  miles  west  of  theGogra,  both  of  which  livers  are  navigable  through- 
out the  year,  ahd  afford  good  water  communication  to  the  mhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  district.  There  is  no  high  road  near  the  place.  Rdmpur 
Mathura  contains  a  pop^ulation  of  2,217  souls  living  in  425  mud-built 
houses.  The  only  public  building  is  the  school.  There  is  the  usual 
bi-weekly  bazar,  at  which  commodities  to  the  value  of  Rs.  13,000  are   sold 

•  Tout  in  Ondh,  Vol.  I ,  page  237. 

t  By  Mr.  M.  L.  Ferrar,  B.A.,  C.S.,  Asslttant  CommissioDer. 
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every  year.  The  place  is  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  is  only  locally 
notable  as  being  tne  residence  of  the  Raikw&r  taluqdar,  Thikur  Qumdn 
Singh. 

RANJITPUR— Pargfowa  Partabgarh— ToA^  Partabqarh — District 
Partabgarh. — This  village  was  originally  called  Halfla,  and  the  name  was 
altered  because  one  Ranjit  SioRh  re-settled  the  village.  It  is  on  the  road 
from  Allahabad  to  Fyzabad,  and  an  unmetalled  road  leads  to  Amethi.  It 
is  two  miles  from  Partabgarh  and  thirty-eight  from  Allahabad. 

There  have  been  many  boundary  disputes  in  this  village. 

Nawab  Shuj&-ud-daula  founded  a  bazar  in  this  village  in  1175  fasli 
(AJD.  1768). 

The  popolatioii  consists  of  I,99S  Hindus. 

1.^9  Masalmant. 

S,ISS 

There  are  two  mosques. 

The  bazar  sales  come  to  about  Bs.  6,000  per  annum. 

There  is  a  religious  fair  here  annually  in  Aghan ;  about  1,500  people 
assemble. 

RXPTI — District  Bahraich. — The  R4pti,  whose  valley  lies  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  plateau  (described  iu  district  Bahraich),  enters  British 
territory  from  Naip41  about  midway  between  the  two  extremities  of  the 
frontier  line  of  the  district,  and  has  a  course  of  81  miles  (from  point  to 
point  42  miles)  from  Qulariha  in  Charda  to  Qalandarpur  in  Gedrahiy&n 
il&qa.  It  is  a  very  sinuous  stream,  and  it  is  continually  changing  its  course ; 
but  it  flows  in  a  deep  channel  confined  by  high  banks,  and  only  in  more 
than  ordinarily  wet  seasons  overflows  its  banks  to  any  great  extent. 
These  overflows,  however,  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  keep  the  alluvial 
soil  of  the  villages  within  their  range  fresh  and  productive. 

The  dry  weather  discharge  of  this  river  is  900  feet*  per  second. 

The  following  very  correct  extract  from  Thornton  is  given  here  for  con- 
venience of  reference : — 

**  Rapti,  called  also  Airawati,  after  the  white  elephant  of  the  god  Indra, 
a  considerable  river  rising  in  Naip^  It  does  not  issue  from  the  main 
range  of  the  Himalaya  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  but  takes  its  rise  in 
the  Sub-Himalaya  m  latitude  29*'10/  longitude  82°45,'  whence,  flowing 
first  in  a  southerly  direction  for  40  miles,  and  then  north-westerly  for  55 
miles,  it  enters  the  plains  of  Oudh  in  latitude  28°3,''  longitude  81°55,' 
which  it  traverses  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  90  miles,  and  in  latitude 
ZTVJl'  longitude  82°32,''  forms  for  about  20  miles  the  western  boundary  of 
the  British  district  of  Gorakhpur,  which  it  then  enters,  and,  continuing  a 
south-easterly  and  tortuous  course  for  70  miles,  it  receives  on  the  left  side 
the  Dhumela  or  Burha  Rapti^  draining  an  extensive  tract  extending  south- 
wards from  the  Sub-Himalaya.  Below  this  junction,  the  Rapti  turns 
southward  for  the  distance  of  30  miles,  communicating  in  this  part  of 

its  course  with  the  Moti  Jhil,  called  also  the  Lake  of  Bakhira,  and  thence 

»  ■  ...  ■  -I  .^— ^^       .    - 

*   Forbes*  Report  on  the  Sarda  Canal. 
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turns  westward  for  10  miles  to  the  town  of  Gorakhpur.  From  this  place 
it  continues  its  course  in  a  circuitous  but  generally  south-easterly  direction 
for  85  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Qhoghra,  on  the  left  side  of  the  latter 
in  latitude  26**  1 3/  longitude  SS%6f  its  total  length  of  course  being  from 
its  remotest  source  400  miles,  for  86  of  which,  downward  from  the  town  of 
Gorakhpur,  it  is  navigable  for  large  boats,  and  for  those  of  smaller  size  a 
considerable  distance  higher." 

RASAXJLI — Pargana  Paktabganj — Taksil  Nawabganj — District  Baba 
Banki — Four  miles  east  of  the  civil  station  on  the  Fyzabad  road,  and  is  a 
Musalraan  village  of  some  antiquity.  The  proprietors  are  Qidwdi  Shekhs, 
There  is  an  im&mb&ra  of  some  pretensions  built  by  Ghuldm  Masatid. 

The  population  amounts  to  3,431;  Hindus  being  1,704  and  Musalmans 
1,727. 

RAStJLABAD— Pargrawa  AsfWAN— raA«iJ  Moh^Cn— i)i«fno^  Unao— Is 
12  miles  south-west  of  the  tahsil,  and  14  miles  north  of  the  civil  station 
of  Unao.  The  town  ( Asiwan )  lies  6  miles  north-west  of  this  place.  Three 
unmetalled  roads  pass  through  the  town,— one  from  Unao,  another  from 
Lucknow  to  Pariar  Gh&t  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  from  Rasiilabad  to 
Safipur. 

Muhammad  Ali  ELhan  and  Muzaffar  Khan,  ris&ldto  of  the  Delhi 
force,  had  the  jungle  cut,  and  founded  this  town  on  the  lands  of  village 
Bh&ripur,  and  called  it  Rasulabad  in  honour  of  their  prophet  (Rastil  or 
Muhammad).  The  soil  is  loam.  The  surface  is  uneven.  There  is  a  little 
jungle  about  a  mile  from  it  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  The  appearance 
of  the  village  is  pleasing  ;  cUmate  healthy  ;  vater  fresh  and  good. 
Chaudhri  Musaheb  Ali,  a  descendant  of  Muhammad  Khan,  was  a  noted 
man  here ;  he  held  the  office  of  chakladar,  &a,  from  the  Government  of 
Oudh. 

This  town  was  the  seat  of  a  tahsildar  and  a  chakladar.     There  are  still 
t]ie  remains   of  an  old  fort  and  a  mosque  here.     There  are  two  small 
markets  weekly  for  grain  and  coarse  doth  principally.     The  usual  village 
products  may  be  obtained  here  as  also  good  pen-cases.     Goldsmiths  work 
well,  and  some  lapidaries  also  reside  here. 

There  are  776  mud-built  houses,  four  mosques,  five  temples;  two  of  the 
temples  are  dedicated  to  Mah&deo  and  three  to  Debiji. 

Annual  amount  of  sales  at  bazar  about  Rs.  3,500. 

The  population  is  divided  as  follows : — 


HiodiM, 

Mahammadani. 

Total. 

Brahman's 

•— 

60A 

To9 

3,448 

ChtaattriB 

•«• 

22 

KHyatha 

..• 

150 

F&sis      ... 

... 

96 

Ahira     ... 

•*• 

182 

Bani£nB  ... 

... 

160 

Other  tribea 

••• 
Total, 

1,626 

2,740 

Latitude  ^ 

••• 

.•• 

26*>60'  north. 

lionsitade 

••• 

••t 

80<>do'  east. 
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RAStJLPUR— Pargrana  BmuASL—TakM  TjLVBA—Dietrict  Fyzabad.— 
Ras61pur,  a  small  town,  borders  on  Ashrflfpur  Eachbauchha  where  the 
maniacs,  fair  is  held.  The  tomb  of  the  great  seer  Makhddm  Ashraf  is  in 
Rasulpur.  As  might  be  expected  this  is  a  noted  place  of  Moslem  worship 
There  are  four  masoniy  mosques  and  one  temple  in  honour  of  Vishnu.  The 
population  is  3,691,  of  whom  1,457  areSunnis,  9  are  Shias,  and  2,225  are 
Hindus  of  various  castes  and  sects. 

RASIJLPUR  OR  MUBXRAKPUR— Par^ana  Ti^DX—TahsU  TAnda 
— District  Fyzabad. — This  towa  was  founded  by  Mub&rak  Khan,  the 
Eh&nz&da  Taluqdar  of  Hasanpur.  It  is  on  the  Sank  of  the  great  river 
Gogra ;  its  history  is  given  in  that  of  T&nda. 

The  population  is  3,691,  of  whom  1^457  are  Musalman  Sunnis,  9  are 
Shias,  2,225  are  Hindus. 

There  are  eight  places  of  Moslem  worship;  there  are  three  Hindu  tem- 
ples— two  to  Bhaw&ni  and  one  Th&kurdw&ra.     It  is  four  miles  from  Tdnda, 

RAU  KARNA*— Par^ana  TJ-SAO—TaJisU  JJnao— District  TJnao.— Rau 
Kama,  a  village  in  the  pargana  and  tahsil  of  Unao,  lies  about  seven  miles 
from  the  civil  station,  on  the  road  running  north  to  Safipur.  The  road  is 
unmetalled,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  where  the  extreme  softness 
of  the  soil  and  the  natural  drainage  have  rendered  culverts  and  metalling 
necessary.  The  Tinai,  a  tiny  stream  which  dries  up  in  the  hot  weather, 
runs  near  the  village  on  the  east 

R&wan  Singh,  son  of  Unwant  Singh,  a  Bisen  Tbikur,  agent  of  the 
Kanauj  r&jas,  settled  in  this  place  about  775  years  ago,  cut  down  the  jungle, 
and  founded  the  village  which  bears  his  name  to  this  day  in  the  modified 
form  Rau.  Bh&wal  86h  and  Narbir  Sdh,  two  brothers,  ancestors  of 
Jaw&hir  Singh  and  Newal  Singh,  the  zamindars  of  Rau  Kama,  Bisen 
Th&kurs,  and  lineal  descendants  of  Unwant  Singh,  were  S&14rs  in  the 
army  of  Alamgir. 

The  present  population  of  this  village  are  chiefly  Hindus,  and  among 
them  Pdsis  predominate,  constituting  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population. 
There  are  only  78  Muhammadani.    The  total  population  is  2,278. 

The  village  and  the  mounds  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  mark  the 
site  of  the  fort  originallv  built  by  R&wan  Singh,  and  near  the  border  of  the 
village  on  the  north  side  is  a  large  bargad  tree  under  which  is  a  Mah&deo 
of  great  antiquity. 

The  land  around  the  village  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  a  productive 
loam.  There  is  no  jungle  near.  There  are  some  mahua  and  mango 
groves  which  yield  abundantly. 

There  are  two  market  days  in  each  week,  but  the  bazar  is  not  a  place  of 
much  resort.  There  is  no  school  in  the  village,  but  the  children  attend  the 
viUage  school  at  Thana,  which  is  not  quite  two  miles  off. 

*  By  Mr.  Hoey,  C.S.|  Assistant  Commissioner. 
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RXWATPUR — Pargana  Daundia  Khera — TahM  Purwa — District 
Unao. — Lies  16  miles  south  of  the  tahsil,  and  28  miles  south-east  from 
the  ciril  station  of  Unao. 

It  was  founded  by  Rdwat  Singh,  Bais,  about  400  years  ago.  This  R6wat 
Singh  was  a  distinct  individual  from  the  ancestpr  of  B&bu  Rdm  Bakhsh. 
It  takes  its  name  from  its  founder.  The  soil  is  loam  and  clay.  It  pre- 
sents a  pleasing  prospect-  The  water  is  fresh.  Site  on  level  ground. 
Climate  healthy.  No  jungle.  Groves  here  and  there,  but  rather  more  scanty 
than  usual.  Goldsmiths,  carpenters,  and  potters  work  in  the  village.  The 
population  is  composed  of  1,352  Hindus  and  only  of  17  Moslems.  Total 
1,369. 

There  are  352  mud -built  houses  and  two  temples,  both  dedicated  to  Debi, 

The  amount  of  sales  at  the  bazar  annually  is  about  Rs.  2,000. 

ROKHA  JXIS.— See  J6is  Rokha. 

RONXHT — Pargana  Manqalsi— TaAsiZ  Fyzabad— J!>i«^ric*  Fyzabad. 
— ^This  place  was  founded  by  the  Bhars  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
Gogra,  here  a  broad  and  deep  river.  The  road  and  railway  from  Fyzabad, 
which  is  ten  miles  distant,  pass  through  it.  R4e  Gobardhan  Dds,  K6.yath, 
received  it  from  the  Bhars  on  service  tenure.  The  Bais  and  Bisen  after- 
wards acquired  it.  An  ancient  government  fort  is  still  here.  It  was  a 
station  for  troops  under  the  former  government. 

The  population  amounts  to  5,193 — Hindus  being  3,664  and  Musalmans 
1,529.  There  are  five  temples,  of  which  three  are  Thdkurdwfiras,  eleven 
mosques,  and  three  Jain  temples.  There  is  a  masonry  sarfie  and  .a  Gov- 
ernment school. 

RUDAULI  Pargana — TahsU  Ram  Sanehi  Ghat — District  Bara  Banki. 
— ^This  pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gogra,  on  the  east  by  the 
Mangalsi  pargana,  of  the  Fyzabad  district,  on  the  west  by  Basorhi  and 
Daryabad,  and  on  the  south  by  Mawai  Maholdra.  It  is  17  miles  from  east 
to  west,  and  16  from  north  to  south.  Its  area  is  173  square  miles  or 
111,102  acres,  divided  into  196  villages.  The  cultivated  land  amounts 
to  73,316  and  the  uncultivated  to  32,786  acres.  The  irrigated  area 
is  21,252  acres.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  loam.  The  river 
Sarju  or  Gogra  flows  along  the .  north,  separating  Gonda  from  Bara 
Banki;  it  takes  an  easterly  course  skirting  only  three  villages  which 
are  often  dams^ed  by  its  floods  and  are  left  uninhabited.  In  the  interior 
of  the  pargana  there  is  a  river  (the  Janori)  which  contains  much  water 
during  the  rains,  but  is  in  other  seasons  almost  empty.  There  are  six 
villages  on  the  border  of  this  river ;  it  is  neither  useful  nor  injurious.  The 
average  rainfall  for  the  last  three  years  1281-1283  fasli  (A.D.  1874-76) — 
amounted  to  40  inches.  Wells  are  generally  10  feet  deep.  Silior  Ghat 
in  Fyzabad  is  14  miles  from  Rudauli,  and  Kaitlii  Ghat  on  the  Gogra  is 
8  miles ;  by  these  routes  grain  is  exported  to  the  Gonda  district  or  Siraaria 
in  times  of  scarcity.  The  bazars  are  at  Shujdganj,  Lokipur,  Chara,  B&rind- 
pur,  Aliabad  Barai,  Jakhauli  (Sultanganj  and  Akbarganj  in  the  town  of 
Rudauli).     The  population  of  the  pargana  is  134,050 ;  the  houses  number 
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27,670.  Rudauli  Bhilsar,  Kaithi,  Kheta  Sarue  are  villages  possessing 
more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  Schools  have  been  established  at  nine  places. 
The  post  and  registry  o£5ces  are  at  Rudauli.  The  police  station  is  at 
Bhilsar,  and  there  are  police  posts  at  Shah  Lai  and  Bhalsanda. 

The  fair  at  Rahimganj,  s^hich  is  held  on  the  27th  Safar  (February),  and 
lasts  for  three  days,  is  held  in  honour  of  one  Molvi  Amir  Ali  of  Amethi, 
who  led  a  crescentade  against  Ajodhya  in  1856.  He  started  from 
Amethi  and  passed  through  Daryabad,  where  the  chakladar  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  stop.  Finding  his  efforts  of  no  avail,  he  despatched 
Captain  Boileau  of  the  king's  army  in  pursuit,  who  overtook  him  at 
Rahimganj.  Haja  Sher  Bahadur  Singh  was  at  the  same  time  advancing 
from  Kamy&r  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Molvi,  who  was  caught  between 
the  two  forces,  defeated,  and  killed.  His  head  was  sent  to  Lucknow 
by  Captain  Boileau.  His  body  was  interred  here,  and  since  annexation 
the  fair  has  been  held,  but  it  is  now  declining  in  popularity. 

The  Zohra  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  Zohra  Bibi,  the  daughter  of  Sayyad 
R&ni  of  Rudauli,  on  the  Ist  Sunday  in  Jeth.  Zohra  is  said  to  have  been 
cured  of  blindness  by  Sayyad  S61&r,  of  Bahraich,  whom  she  afterwards 
married.  She  was  buried  at  Bahraich,  but  a  brick  of  her  tomb  was 
brought  by  her  votaries,  and  a  tomb  erected  to  her  at  Rudauli  where  this 
fair  is  held.  The  head  sweeper  presents  a  bed  as  his  offerings  to  the 
shrine,  and  the  lower  classes  go  through  an  imitation  of  the  marriage 
ceremonies. 

Other  fairs  held  in  the  pargana  are  those  at  Eaithi  held  on  Puranmashi 
of  Pds  for  bathing  Sangam,  at  Kalwa  or  Siirajkund  held  on  Kdrtiki 
Ptiranm&shi  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  at  Rudauli  Eh&s  on  13th,  15th 
Jam&di-us-s4ni  in  honour  of  Abdul  Haq  or  Sh^h  Ahmad,  a  local  saint 

The  Government  revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  1,47,908;  the  villages  are  held 
under  the  following  tenures  : — 

Talaqdari  ...  ...  ,,,  ,,«  ...  ,,,     86 

Zaniindari  Bhayyachira       •••  ...  ...  •••    70 

Patlidari   .««  ...  •••  ,.«  ...  «,.    40 

The  pargana  was  formed  in  Akbar's  time,  and  it  takes  its  name  from 
the  chief  town,  whose  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Rudr  Mai  Bhar.  There 
was  a  fort  and  a  tahsildari  at  Rudauli  during  the  Nawabi.  The  only 
event  of  note  was  the  fight  which  occurred  in  845  A.  H.  between  Muham- 
mad S&leh,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  taluqdars,  and  Hasan  Raza,  &a, 
of  the  Sdldr  Muhalla  of  Rudauli;  the  governor  of  the  place  at  that  time 
was  T&tdr  Khan,  who  lived  at  Sarkatia  near  Rudauli.  He  was  a  desciple 
of  Muhammad  Saleh,  took  part  with  him,  and  the-r  combined  forces  gained 
the  victory.     The  tombs  of  those  who  fell  still  exist  in  the  S&lir  MuhaUa. 

The  chief  landholders  are  Chaudhris  Ihsin  Rasul  of  Aminpur,  Raza 
Husen  of  Narauli,  Savyad  Husen  of  Puriii,  heirs  of  Mah  .r&ja  M^n  Singh 
of  Abh&r,  Chaudhri  Mahbdb-ur-Rahman,  &c. 

RUDAULI— ParaaTMi  Rudauli — TahsU  RXm  Sanehi    QHAT-^Distiid 
Bara  Banki, — This  is  alarge  Musalmantown  about  37  miles  east  south-east 
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of  the  civil  station  lying  in  latitude  26''45'  north,  longitude  81''46'20'  east. 
The  principal  market  places  are  Akbarganj  and  Sultanganj.  The  latter  was 
established  in  the  time  of  Nasir-ud-din  Haidar  by  Sarfar&z  Ahmad,  an 
ancestor  of  Ghul&m  Farid,  the  present  taluqdar,  and  the  former  by  AkbarAli 
Khan,  the  son  of  Haidar  Beg  Khan,  a  Nawab  of  Lucknow.  Daily  markets 
are  held  and  a  brisk  trade  carried  on  in  grain,  vegetables,  cotton,  and 
cloth.  There  is  a  Shrine  of  Shah  Ahmad  cdiaa  Shekh  Abdul  Haq,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  remained  entombed  for  six  months,  and  a  tomb  of  Zohra 
Bibi.  Fairs  are  annually  held  at  both  these  places.  (See  pargana 
article-)  Population, — Hindus  4,847,  Musalmans  6,770, — total  11,617. 

SAXDATGAN J — Pargana  Rxmnagab — TahsU  Fatehpur — District  Bara 
Banki  oZtod  P&dsh&hganj,  14  miles  north-east  from  the  civil  station, 
was  founded  bv  Raja  Siirat  Singh,  ancestor  of  B&ja  Sarabjit  Singh  of 
R&mnagar,  and  called  after  Sa&dat  Ali  Khan  in  whose  reign  it  was  built. 
The  town  is  dean  and  nicely  built.  Grain  is  brought  here  in  large 
quantities  from  Pur&na  Gh&t  on  the  Gogra.     Population  2,789. 
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•M 

••• 

1,289 

SABALGARH — Pargana  BiatR—Tahsil  Kunda— Di^^^ic^PARTABQARH. — 
Sabal  Sen,  the  ancestor  oftlie  Bisen  clan,  is  said  to  have  founded  this 
town  five  hundred  years  ago ;  it  is  two  miles  firom  the  Bihir  road,  one  mile 
from  the  Loni  river,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Partabgarlu 


l*opalation  consists  ol 


Total 
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840 
641 

1,481 


Bindas. 
MubaIquuisc 


There  is  one  bazar  at  which  the  annualsa  les  amount  to  Bs.  1,50,000 ;  it 
is  called  the  Derwa  bazar. 

SADRPUR  Pargana*— Tahail  Bim— District  Sitapur.— Pargana  Sadrpur, 
so  called  from  the  town  of  the  same  name;  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  t8khsil  Biswftn,  on  the  east  by  pargana  Kundri  south,  on  the  south  by 
district  Bara  Banki^  and  on  the  west  by  pargana  Mahmudabad,  and  covers 
108  square  miles. 

The  acreage  is  thus  given  : — 

50^)68  acres. 

9,748  „ 

183  „ 

8,948  „ 


Cultivated  land 
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69,087    acres. 


The  incidence  of  the  revised  assessment  is  as  follows : — 


On  cnltiYation  ..t 
On  assessed  land  ... 
On  total  area 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Bs.  a.  p. 

1  4  7 

I  0  7 

Q  U  6 


which  is  considerably  lighter  than  in  any  of  the  three  parganas  of  the 
B&ri  tahsil. 


*  Bj  Mr.  M.  Ferrar,  C.S. 
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The  population  Dumbers  54,477,  and  is  thus  distributed : — 

Hindus,  agricuUnral         ...  •••  ...  •••        30,376 

„      nOQ-agricuItural   •••  «.  ...  ...         I6,7SO 

47,09ft 


MuialiuanB.  Af^ricuUaml ...  ...  ...  ...  S,061 

non-Hgricultunil  ...  ...  ...  4,SSl 


w 


7.382 

Which  shows  that  the  Musalmans  are  13  percent,  of  the  entire  population. 
There  are  504  souls  to  the  square  mile,  and  5*1  to  each  house.  And  each 
head  of  the  agricultural  population  has  on  an  average  1*5  acres  of  culti- 
vated against  1*8  acres  of  assessed  land. 

Well  irrigation  is  badly  wanting,  because  the  tenantry  cannot  afford  to 
build  masonry  wells,  and  the  mud  ones  are  comparatively  expensive  and 
easily  fall  in.  But  the  country  is  cut  up  by  numerous  small  streams,  and  if 
these  were  utilized  as  much  as  they  might  be,  irrigation  would  be  largely 
increased. 

On  the  east  is  the  navigable  river  Chauka  which  flows  into  the  Gogra 
at  Bahramghat,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
pargaua ;  on  the  west,  and  separating  it  from  Mahmudabad,  flows  the 
Sowbe,  unnavigable ;  in  the  centre  are  the  Eewilni  and  Chauriiri 
streams.  The  old  bed  of  the  Chauka  described  in  the  notice  of  pargana 
JM[ahmudabad  is  also  one  of  the  eastern  boundaries. 

The  pargana  is  a  poor  one.  There  are  only  two  towns  in  it  with  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  2,000,  namely,  Sadrpur  and  B&nsura.  There  are  no  roads 
— no  mines  nor  quames.  No  crops  nor  manufactures  peculiar  to  the  place; 
no  melas  or  fairs,  no  remains  of  antiquity,  no  great  bazars. 

The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  chief  town  Sadrpur,  for  the  derivation 
and  origin  of  which  name  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  town  article,  and 
the  history  (if  the  traditions  of  the  people  deserve  such  a  title)  is  as 
follows  : — In  the  beginning  the  tribe  of  Bhars  possessed  the  land;  E&yaths 
drove  them  out  and  held  the  country  for  150  years,  when  certain  Sourikya 
(Solankhi)  Chhattris  overran  and  occupied  it  for  half  a  century.  But  the 
Kdryaths  at  the  end  of  that  time  rose  against  the  descendants  of  the 
invaders  and  overcame  them,  and  recovered  their  ancient  dominions  in  979 
fasli  (A.D.  1572).  This  was  805  years  ago  :  and  the  E&yatfas  dwelt  in  the 
land  unmolested  for  100  years,  when  again  they  were  attacked.  This  time 
the  invaders  were  of  many  castes. 

In  1058  Muhammad  Q&zi  got  five  villages,  and  Shekh  Ahmad 
All&mi  22.  In  1065  certain  Janw&r  Chhattris  from  Bisw&n  possessed 
themselves  of  108  villages,  and  a  clan  of  Bisons  got  ten.  The  K&yaths 
succeeded  in  keeping  only  29. 

The  pargana  was  formed  by  Todar  Mai,  and  consisted  of  212  villages^ 
At  Survey  52  were  put  into  the  neighbouring  parganas,  and  out  of  the 
160  which  remained,  114  demarcated  villages  were  constituted.  These 
are  held  as  follows  : — Taluqdari  81^  zamindari  33. 
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Fifty-six  of  Ihe  former  are  held  by  the  Mahmudabad  taluqdar,  and  11 
by  Th&kur  Gumdn  Singh  of  the  neighbouring  Kundri  pargana.  The  pro- 
prietary title  to  the  160  villages  is  distributed  thus — 119^  Musalmans; 
11  Raikwdrs ;  5  Seths  ;  4  Janwar  Chhattris ;  4  Panwdrs,  4  Kashmiri  Brah- 
mans.     The  remainder  are  held  by  Kdyaths,  bankers,  and  a  Goshdin. 

The  account  which  makes  the  Kayaths  once  powerful  over  the  whole 
pargana  is  no  doubt  incorrect,  and  no  one  but  the  qdnungos  believe  it, 
if  even  they  do.  But  it  has  been  recorded  here  as  being  the  only  history 
of  the  place  which  I  have  been  able  to  procure. 

In  the  Xin-i-Akbaii  the  pargana  of  Sadrpur  is  included  in  Sark&r 
Khairabad. 

SADRPUR* — Pargana  Sadrpur— jTa^'Z  BXbi — District  Sitapur. — Sadr- 
pur is-  30  miles  south-east  from  Sitapur,  the  route  from  which  place  to  it  is 
the  high  road  to  Bisw^,  21  miles,  whence  the  traveller  must  go  across  coun- 
try still  in  the  same  direction,  9  miles  ;  neither  high  road,  river,  canal,  nor 
rsol  road  connect  it  with  any  place.  The  town  was  founded  in  the  year 
974  fasli  (1567  A.D.)  by  one  Sadr  Jahan  who  gave  his  name  to  the  place; 
subsequently  a  Kdyath  family  acquired  it. 

It  is  an  insignificant  place,  with  a  population  of  only  2,109,  which  includes 
982  of  Kherwal,  both  towns  having  been  demarcated  as  one.  The  mud- 
built  houses  are  280  in  number,  and  there  are  some  masonry  buildings. 
At  the  school  the  average  daily  attendance  is  57.  At  the  usual  bi-weekly 
bazar  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  are  sold,  the  value  of  the  sales  for 
last  year  being  Rs.  4,200. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  good;  the  climate  favourable ;  Mahmudabad 
is  10  miles  to  the  south  across  country;  and  the  chauka,  a  navigable  river, 
is  four  miles  to  the  north-west.     No  fair  is  held  here. 

SADULLAHNAQAR  Pargcmaf—Tah&l  VTRAVLA—District  Gonda.— 
This  pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Utraula  pargana,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  the  Kuw&na,  on  the  west  by  Gonda,  on  the  east  by  Bfirha- 
p&ra,  and  on  the  south  the  Bisiihi,  running  along  its  whole  frontier,  sepa- 
rates it  from  Manikapur.  Its  total  area  is  108  square  miles,  and  the 
greatest  length  iu  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west  13;  its  greatest  breadth, 
which  is  at  its  eastern  boundary  nine  miles.  Both  of  the  bounding  rivers 
are  fordable  after  the  rains  by  men  and  cattle  at  short  intervals  of  one  or 
two  miles,  and  the  more  important  tracks  are  furnished  with  faggot 
bridges  for  the  easier  transit  of  carts.  The  Utraula  and  Nawabganj  road 
cuts  through  its  western  corner,  passing  under  the  police  station  at  Rahra, 
and  taking  off  the  greater  part  of  the  local  grain  trajBBia  Rough  cart 
tracks,  crossing  the  Bisdhi  at  the  Maddo  and  Singh&r  ghlits,  converge  on 
the  same  bazar,  and  tap  the  eastern  half  of  the  pargana.  To  the  north 
and  the  south  along  the  banks  of  both  streams  is  a  fringe  of  forest  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  three  miles  to  a  few  hundred  ^ards,  but  contiaining  little 
good  timber.  The  sfil  trees,  stunted  by  excessive  crowding,  never  attain 
sufficient  size  to  make  them  of  any  great  value,  and  except  the  Jdmun, 
which  is  plentiful,  and  attains  a  fair  growth  at  the  very  brink  of  the  water, 

♦  By  Mr.  M.  Ferrar,  C.S. 

f  By  Mr,  W.  C«  Benett,  C.S.,  Aasittant  Commiaiioner. 
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and  is  of  use  both  for  building  and  burning,  the  only  tree  of  any  conse- 
quence is  the  mahua,  whose  flowers  and  fruit  are  leased  out  at  consider- 
able sums  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  and  oil,  and  whose  wood  is  largely 
employed  in  roofing  the  mud  huts  of  the  neighbouring  villsffes.  Game  is 
not  particularly  plentiful,  though  spotted  deer  and  Dil-gde,  andeven  an  occa- 
sional panther,  may  be  found  in  the  remoter  thickets,  and  the  jungle  clear- 
ings swarm  in  places  with  hares  and  grey  partridge.  The  centre  of  the 
pargana  is  a  flat  ugly  plain,  underwooded  and  covered  with  fair  cultivation 
alternating  with  tracts  of  the  long  khar  grass,  the  home  here  and  there  of 
an  unfrequent  black  buck.  The  soil  'is  of  a  light  dry  loam,  and,  as  the 
whole  is  included  in  the  central  t-able-land  of  the  district,  the  constant 
moisture  of  the  southern  tarhar  and  the  stiff  clay  of  the  Sub-Himalayan 
tar&i  are  equallv  unknown.  Water  may  be  struck  almost  anywhere  at  a 
depth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  and  irrigation  is 
very  common  both  from  wells  and  from  the  small  tanks  which  stud  the 
whole  pargana,  and  form  natural  storage  reservoirs  for  the  rain  water. 
Brick  wells  cemented  with  mud  are  most  usual ;  but  in  the  jungle  clearing 
they  are  often  square  holes  walled  with  planks  of  s&l  wood  dovetailed  at 
the  corners.  There  are  practically  only  two  crops,  the  winter  harvest  being 
as  elsewhere  on  the  uparh&r  hardly  known.  The  cultivated  area  is  S7,4M 
acres,  or  rather  more  than  56  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  this  12,025  acres 
are  under  both  crops,  and  22,040  under  kharif,  and  24,675  under  rabi ;  the 
small  balance  having  been  fallow  at  the  time  of  survey.  The  only  impor- 
tant autumn  products  are  rice  and  kodo,  covering  respectively  15,545  and 
1,890  acres.  In  the  spring  wheat  takes  the  lead  with  8,060,  and  is  closely 
followed  by  gram  which  grows  most  luxuriantly  on  the  land  lately  redaimed 
from  jungle  with  6,670  acres.  The  remaining  crope  of  any  consequence 
are  arhar,  peas,  and  linseed.  Cultivation  is  nowhere,  except  in  a  very  few 
villages  in  the  centre  of  the  pargana,  of  a  high  class,  and  the  settlement 
returns  give  an  average  area  of  nine  cultivated  acres  to  each  plough. 

After  the  mutiny  the  larger  tracts  of  jungle  were  declared  Qovemment 
property,  and  sold  in  six  separate  parcels  aggregating  an  area  of  8,489 
acres.  The  remaining  57,887  acres  have  been  clemarcated  in  106  viUi^, 
and  there  are  401  hamlets  and  outlying  houses.  Floods  being  unknown, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  selecting  high  spots,  and  habitations  are  scattered 
closely  all  over  the  cultivated  area.  The  only  bazars  are  at  Rahra  and 
SaduUahnagar,  and  they  are  merely  small  collections  of  mud  huts,  where 
it  is  often  difficult  to  get  even  grain  for  a  moderately  sized  encampment 

Owing  to  the  extent  of  jungle  the  population  is  for  Oudh  thin,  being 
onlv  35,152  or  341  to  the  square  mile ;  of  these  6,931  are  Muhammadans, 
and  the  high  proportion  of  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  is  due  to  the 
religion  of  the  ruling  Musalman  house  of  Utraula.  Many  are  Pathftns,  but 
the  majority  are  either  low-caste  weavers,  or  new  converts  to  the  creed 
of  the  prophet  from  among  the  agricultural  JSindus.  Kurmis  and  Muraos 
are  the  most  numerous  castes  of  Hindus  with  a  total  of  5,146,  and  next 
to  them  come  the  Eoris  with  3,349  and  Ahfra  with  3,442  souls ;  Brahmans 
number  2,219,  and  there  are  1,048  Chhattris,  mostly  Bisons  and  Bandhal- 
gotis,  of  the  large  coparcenary  communities  of  Itua  and  Khera  Dib.  The 
most  active  claraes  in  subdumg  to  the  plough  the  fever-stricken  jungles 
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are  Bhars  and  Lunias,  who  occur  in  small  colonies  at  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  cultivation. 

Until  quite  lately  the  greater  part  of  the  pargana  was  under  a  dense 
jungle,  the  home  of  predatory  bands  of  Siyar  Khawwas  (jackal  eaters), 
Qalandars,  and  Banj&ras,  and  others  of  the  singular  nomadic  tribes,  whose 
ethnologioal  position  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine,  and  most  of  the  present 
tilth  commenced  with  the  pui  chase  of  parcels  of  land  in  birt  from  the  later 
R&jas  of  Utraula.  Some  idea  of  the  scantiness  of  the  agricultural  population 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  the  practice  of  selling 
birt  rights  became  for  the  first  time  common,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  1815  A.D.^  the  government  revenue  was  only  Rs.  6,925. 
From  that  time  the  advance  becomes  rapid  and  steady.  In  1819  the 
demand  had  risen  to  Bs.  13,312,  and  ten  years  later  it  reached  Rs.  24,067. 
With  a  few  trifling  variations,  it  remained  at  this  amount  till  R&ja  Darshan 
Singh  in  1838  raised  it  to  Els.  35,107,  a  figure  which  was  never  again 
attained  under  the  native  government.  Shortly  before  annexation  it  had 
&llen  to  little  over  Ra  20,000,  and  when  we  took  over  the  district, 
Sadullahnagar  was  assessed  on  the  principle  of  half  profits  at  Rs.  24,048. 
The  progress  of  population  and  agriculture  since  that  period  has  been 
incredibly  rapid,  and  in  1872  A.i).,  at  revised  assessment,  the  govern- 
ment land  revenue  was  raised  to  Rs.  56,075,  with  Rs.  1,522  on  account 
of  cesses.  In  consideration  of  the  largeness  of  the  enhancement,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  recently  broken  land  was  held  on  long 
leases  at  progressive  rents,  the  rise  has  been  distributed  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  take  the  fiill  demand  till  1883  A.D. 
Anything  worth  noting  in  the  history  of  the  pargana  and  its  agricultural 
customs  will  be  found  under  the  article  on  Utraula,  of  which  it  was  till 
annexation  a  tappa,  or  revenue  subdivision,  under  the  same  Path&n  r&ja. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  local  chiefs  have  had  but  little  power,  and 
though  they  sold  almost  all  the  villages  to  birtias,  they  were  hardly  ever 
allowed  by  the  Lucknow  government  to  engage  for  the  revenue,  and  had 
lost  all  direct  proprietary  rights  except  the  precarious  collection  of  a  few 
unimportant  transit  dues,  and  the  receipt  of  nazardna,  or  the  feudal  tribute 
of  two  or  three  rupees  in  each  year  from  each  of  the  village  heads.  In 
1849  and  1850,  the  great  revenue  speculator  P&nde  R&m  Datt  R&m  held 
the  pargana  in  security  for  money  advanced  by  him  to  the  n^zim,  and 
succeeded  in  purchasing  a  number  of  the  hitherto  independent  villages, 
which  after  the  mutiny  were  included  in  the  sanad  granted  to  his  brother 
R&ja  Krishn  Datt  R^m.  But  for  this  circumstance  only  three  villaffes^ 
the  property  of  the  R&ja  of  Utraula,  would  have  been  held  in  taluqdari 
tenure.  As  it  is,  the  proportion  of  zamindari  holdings  is  larger  than  it  is 
in  most  parts  of  the  district,  and  62  villages,  with  a  revenue  of  Rs.  28,356, 
have  been  settled  with  independent  proprietors,  while  the  taluqdars  have 
50  villages  with  a  revenue  of  Rs.  29,241. 

Beyond  the  mahua  and  timber  of  the  fast  disappearing  forests,  and  an 
occasional  quarry  of  kankar,  there  are  no  natural  products  of  value,  and  no 
manufactures  except  the  universal  one  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  for  the  apparel 
of  the  lower  classes. 
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SADULLAHNAQAR — Pargana  Sadullahnaqar — TaJiail  Utraula— . 
District  QoNDA. — This  village  of  706  inhabitants  is  28  miles  north-east 
of  Gonda,  64  from  Bahramghat,  and  40  from  the  hills.  The  climate  is 
damp,  but  there  is  no  malady  peculiar  to  the  place.  Water  is  sweet,  and 
is  met  with  at  18  feet  from  the  surface.  It  was  founded  in  1193  fasli 
(A.D.  1786)  by  R4ja  Sadullah  Khan  of  the  Utraula  family.  It  gives  its 
name  to  the  pargana. 

SAFDARGANJ — Pargana  Partabganj — TaJidl  Nawaboanj — District 
Bara  Banki. — Ten  miles  east  of  the  civil  station  has  a  th^na,  a  barrack, 
and  a  masonry  bridge  over  the  Kaly^ni,  built  by  Shuj&-ud-daula. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  railway  station. 

SAFIPUR  Pargana — Tahail  Safipur  District  Unao — This  pargana 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sai,  which  separates  it  from  the 
pargana  (Sandila)  of  the  Hardoi  district,  on  the  east  by  Asiwan  Rasulabad, 
on  the  south  by  Pariar,  and  on  the  west  by  Fatehpur  of  the  Unao 
district.  It  is  16  miles  long  and  16  broad.  Its  area  is  132  square  miles 
or  84,530  acres,  divided  into  137  townships.  The  soil  is  chiefly  loam  and 
day.  The  staple  crop  is  barley.  The  pargana  is  well  wooded  ;  some^4,408 
acres  being  under  groves.  Black  buck  and  nil-g&e  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Saline  earth  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  quantity  throughout 
the  pargana.  Water  is  found  at  30  feet.  There  are  six  bazars,  and 
four  fairs  held  during  the  year;  the  largest  being  held  at  Patti  Amaurain 
September  where  some  15,000  persons  cougregatc ;  the  fair  lasts  three  days. 
The  other  fairs  are  two  at  Saflpur  and  one  at  Siah  (in  honour  of  Sayyad 
S&lAr).  The  Government  revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  1,08,368,  and  fisills  at 
Re.  1-4-5  per  acre.     The  tenure  is  as  follows  : — 


Taluqdarl 

.•• 

4,949  acres 

Zamlndarl 

.^ 

86,181  acrei 

Pukhtftdari 

•M 

—           840     y, 

Bhayyachara 

.• . 

0.581      „ 

Fattidari 

•  •• 

•••     87,168     „ 

Government  yillages 

• .  ■ 

1.168      „ 

The  population  amounts  to  72,319.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  of 
all  castes,  and  are  said  to  be  poor  and  involved  in  debt. 

The  first  mention  of  the  pargana  is  made  in  the  Ain-i-AkbarL  Before 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Moslems,  the  Bhars,  K&yaths,  Ahirs, 
Lodhs,  and  Lunias  were  the  proprietors,  but  they  gave  way  to  the 
Chauhans  of  Mainpuri,  the  Gautams,  the  Raikwars,  the  Janw&rs,  and  the 
Muhammadans.     For  the  origin  of  the  name  see  Safipur  town. 

Tradition  connects  this  pargana  with  the  events  recorded  in  the 
R^mdyan,  when  it  relates  that  the  country  now  known  as  parganas  Pariar, 
Harha,  and  Safipur  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Raja  Rdm  Chandar  with 
his  sons  Lava  and  Kus.  The  lake  Mahna  is  shown  as  exhibiting  proof  in 
its  still  containing  the  stone  arrows  *  that  were  used  then  by  the  contest- 
ing parties.  On  the  bank  of  this  lake  there  is  a  temple  in  honour  of  Sri 
Someswar  Mahfideo,  built  just  after  the  event  abovementioned. 

Of  the  Hindu  places  of  antiquity  two  only  need  mention ;  the  temple 
of  Ram  Swimi  Mahideo,  in  the  village  of  Vakarma,  and  of  Debi  at 
Balir&j  At&ha.  For  the  Muhammadan  tombs  and  shrines  see  Safipur 
town,  where  they  are  principally  situated. 


*  See  Pailar. 
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The  pargana  during  the  king's  reign  formed  part  of  the  Mi&nganj 
Safipur  coUectorate. 

SAFIPXTR—PargaTia  Safipue— Ta^t7  Safipuk— Dis^Hc^  Unao.— This 
town  lies  in  latitude  26^50'  north,  longitude  80*^24'  east,  and  is  situated  17 
miles  north-west  of  XJnao  on  the  country  road  leading  from  Unao  to  Hardoi. 
There  is  a  daily  market  in  which  articles  to  the  value  of  Rs.  55,000  are 
sold  annually.  It  is  a  flourishing  well  built  town^  containing  89  masonry 
houses,  14  mosques  and  6  Hindu  temples.  The  population  amounts  to 
7,286,  of  whom  2,950  are  Musalmans.  There  is  a  flourishing  school  here. 
The  town  is  also  the  headc^uarters  of  the  tahsildar  of  the  Safipur  tahsil 
and  of  an  Inspector  of  Police.  Dfw&n  Ummaid  Rile,  Eayath,  and  Molvi 
Fazl  Azim,  who  were  in  high  position  under  the  Oudh  Government,  were 
natives  of  this  town ;  the  former  built  a  bazar  and  caravan-sarae,  the  latter 
constructed  many  wells,  mosques,  and  an  im&mbara. 

The  town  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  one  Sdi  Sukul,  a 
Brahman,  and  is  generally  called  after  him  "  S^ipur."  A  religious  mendi- 
cant named  Safi  afterwards  came  to  this  place,  established  himself  there, 
and  was  buried,  so  in  commemoration  of  his  name  the  name  was  chang- 
ed to  Safipur,  though  in  the  district  throughout  the  epithet  of  S&fpur  is 
still  more  common.  The  fate  of  S^i  Sukul  is  thus  related,  that  in  1389 
A.D.  Ibr&him  of  Jaunpur  marched  with  a  large  army  against  him,  and  his 
master,  Rija  Ugarsen  of  Ug6,  fought  and  killed  them,  ruined  the  whole 
Hindu  family,  and  put  his  lieutenants  in  possession  of  the  town.  These 
were  Molvi  Akram,  the  ancestor  of  the  Darvesh  Safi,  Rdo  Mahesh  Rdo, 
paymaster  to  the  force,  the  ancestor  of  Bihari  L&l,  Kiyath,  the  present 
q&niin^o,  Sayyad  MirRis£ld}'ir,the  ancestor  of  the  present  zamindars,  Zain- 
m-fibidin  and  others,  and  Sayysid  Hasan  Raza,  from  whom  are  descended  the 
present  taluqdars,  Sarfardz  Haidar,  Val&yat  Ahmad,  and  other  zamindars. 

Of  the  remains  of  antiquity  there  are  several  tombs  of  noted  darveshes, 
viz.,  Shahs  Safi,  Qudrat-ulla,  Fami-uUa,  Hafiz-uUa,  AbduUa,  to  the  former 
of  which  a  king  of  Delhi  is  said  to  have  paid  a  visit  in  1534  A.D. 

SAHETMAHET* — or  the  ancient  SrXvasti— Par^oma  Balrampur — 
TaJuU  XJtraula — District  Gonda. — ^A  vast  collection  of  ruins  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  R&pti,  ten  miles  from  Balrampur,  and  six  from  Ikauna^* 
was  identified  a  few  years  ago  by  General  Cunningham  as  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  Sr&vasti,  whose  site  had  already  l^en  conjecturaJly  fixed 
by  Lassen  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  but  to  the  north  of  the  nver. 

The  foundation  of  the  city  is  attributed  to  Sr&vasta,  an  old  king  of  the 
Solar  race,  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Manu,  at  a  time  beside  which  the 
most  ancient  myths  are  comparatively  modem.  From  him  was  derived 
the  name  Sr&vasti,  which  appears  in  the  Pr&krit  forms  Sawattha,  SAwanta, 
and  Shr4vanta,  and  has  since  been  corrupted  into  Sahet.  Though  the 
words  do  not  at  first  look  alike,  it  is  probable  that  the  names  of  the  river 
and  the  town,  Sahet  Mahet  and  Ropti,  were  once  the  same,  viz.,  Sharavati, 
and  derived  from  Savitri,  the  sun  god;  at  the  disputed  era  of  the  Ram&yana, 
Shr&vasti  was  the  capital  of  Uttara  Eus^a,  the  northern  province  of  Rama's 
empire,  which  on  the  division  of  the  kingdom  at  the  death  of  that  hero 

•  Sj  Mr.  W.  C.  Benett,  C.S.  Asaiatant  Oomminionw. 
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fell  to  the  share  of  his  son  Lava.  At  the  commencement  of  the  historical 
age,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  we  find  it  still  one  of  the  six  princi- 
pal kingdoms  of  Madhyadesa  or  Central  Hindustan.  It  was  then  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Saketa,  or  Ajodhya,  and  on  the  east  by  Vaishali,  the  modem 
Beh&r  and  Benares;  so  it  probably  contained  at  least  the  present  districts 
of  Bahraich,  Gonda,  Basti,  and  Gorakhpur.  The  king  Parasenijft,  who  is 
given  in  the  Vishnu  Purana  as  great  grandson  of  Buddha,  and  ^ho  was 
very  probably  connected  in  race  with  the  princely  prophet  was  an  early 
convert  to  the  new  faith,  and  invited  its  founder  to  the  Kalandaka  Vihara 
in  the  Venuvana  at  Sr&vasti.  Here  or  in  Ajodhya  Buddha  ppent  the 
greater  number  of  the  rainy  seasons  during  which  he  used  to  rest  from 
his  missionary  labours,  nor  did  he  finally  leave  the  place  till  he  started  on 
that  journey  to  Bengal  which  ended  in  his  attainment  of  perfection. 
During  his  lifetime  Sudatta,  the  prime  minister,  built  the  Jetavana,  a  mag- 
nificent monastery  whose  ruins  lie  to  the  south-west  of  the  capital.  On 
the  death  of  Parasen&jit  his  son  Virudhfika  succeeded,  and  showed  himself 
a  bitter  enemy  to  the  faith  ;  he  crowned  many  acts  of  oppression  by 
including  500  Buddhist  virgins  in  his  harenL  For  this  it  was  predicted 
that  on  the  seventh  day  he  should  be  consumed  by  fire.  To  falsify  the 
prophecy,  he  and  his  court  spent  the  day  on  boats  on  the  pond  to  the  south 
of  the  city,  but  the  waters  fled  back,  the  earth  yawned,  and  the  guilty 
monarch  disappeared  in  a  supernatural  flame. 

From  this  time  Srfivasti  remained  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Buddhist 
learning,  and  twelve  centuries  afterwards  the  Chmese  pilgrim  collected  with 
reverence  the  traditions  of  his  faith  which  lingered  round  the  sacred  city. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  century,  B.C.,  Rahuiata»  the  sixteenth  of  the 
Buddhist  patriarchs,  died  here  after  having  imparted  his  secret  lore  to  the 
king's  son  Sanghanandi,  and  at  the  fourth  Buddhist  Synod  convened  by 
the  Scythian  Emperor  ELanishka,  the  Jetavana,  furnished  one  of  the  three 
principal  sects  of  Sthaviras  or  Buddhist  doctors. 

Tlie  greatest  political  importance  ever  reached  by  this  state  was  in  the 
reign  of  Bikramdjit^  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  over- 
threw the  mightiest  king  in  India,  the  Ghav&hana  of  Kashmir^  and  as  ruler 
of  a  vast  dominion  stretching  from  Pesh&war  to  Malva,  and  from  Malva  to 
Bengal,  assumed  with  some  show  of  right  the  title  of  emperor  of  Jambudirpa 
or  the  Indian  continent.  Contrary  to  the  traditions  of  his  capital,  he  was 
a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  Brahmanical  religion,  and  the  legends  connected 
with  his  rebuilding  of  the  sacred  places  at  Ajodhya  and  Debi  Pfitan  show 
how  low  the  fortunes  of  that  creed  had  fallen  in  these  parts  when  he  lent 
it  his  powerful  support.  Both  were  a  complete  jungle,  and  he  restored 
the  localities  of  the  birth  of  Rama  and  of  his  pajsnage  to  heaven  by  measure- 
ments from  the  lUm&yana.  His  identifications  probably  are  the  base  of 
the  topography  of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have 
not  been  a  source  of  error  to  the  pious  pilgrim.  The  remains  of  this 
monarch's  tank  and  temple  still  exist  at  Debi  P&tan.  His  death 
appears  to  have  been  followed  hj  open  disputes  between  the  rival 
faiths,  and  the  story  that  a  distinguished  Buddhist  Yasubandhu  worsted 
the  Brahmans  in  argument  may  refer  to  a  more  material  victory  especially 
as  we  find  that  his  still  more  cQstinguished  predecessor  Man  or  Nita  had 
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been  worsted  in  argument  by  the  Brahmans  under  the  Brahman  Bikramdjit. 
Here  as  elsewhere  royal  faiths  seem  to  have  been  irrefutable. 

The  Ajodhya  tradition  undoubtedly  preserves  the  correct  story  of  the 
fidl  of  this  dynasty.  It  relates  that  after  a  glorious  reign  of  eighty  years 
Bikram&jft  was  visited  by  a  Jogi  Samudra  Pil,  who,  after  exhibiting  seve- 
ral remarkable  miracles,  induced  the  monarch  to  allow  his  spirit  to  be  tem- 
porarily transferred  to  a  corpse.  The  royal  body  was  no  sooner  vacant 
than  Samudra  P41  projected  his  own  spirit  into  it,  and  refused  to  evacuate. 
By  this  diareputable  trick  he  obtained  the  throne  of  Ajodhya  and  Srdvasti, 
which  he  and  his  descendants  retained  for  seventeen  generations. 

The  &ct  contained  in  this  singular  legend  is  that  Samudra  Gupta,  who 
teigned  for  the  first  forty  years  of  the  third  century  A.D.,  overtnrew  the 
local  dynasty  and  himself  reigned  in  their  stead.  The  period  of  eighty 
years,  as  the  duration  of  the  rule  of  Bikram&jit  and  his  descendants,  is 
Q^ceedingly  probable,  and  it  is  singular,  though  not  much  weight  can  be 
attached  to  the  coincidence,  that  from  Samudra  Gupta  to  Gayaditya,  the 
last  of  the  Aditya  Monarchs  of  Kanauj,  there  are  exactly  seventeen  names 
of  the  great  Vaishya  emperors  who  governed  northern  India. 

The  Chinese  pilgrims  did  not,  of  course,  omit  to  visit  so  sacred  a  city. 
Fahian  in  the  commencement  of  the  6fth  century  found  it  inhabited  by 
^00  poor  families,  and  the  erand  building  in  decay ;  and  150  years  later, 
when  Hwen  Thsang  arrived,  the  desolation  was  complete,  and  only  a  few 
monks  haunted  the  ruins. 

It  was  destined,  however,  to  recover  for  a  while  before  it  finally  disap- 
peared firom  history,  and  it  is  here  that  1  must  refer  to  its  connection 
with  the  origin  of  a  third  religion,  that  of  the  Jains.  The  third  of  their 
Tirthank&ras,  Shambh6  N&th,  was  bom  at  Sawatthi,  both  his  immediate 
}H*edeces6ors,  and  both  successors  were  born  at  the  neighbouring  city  of 
.^odhya.  There  is  still  a  small  Jain  temple  dedicated  by  the  accounts 
of  the  neighbouring  villagers  to  Sobh&  N4th.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Sobhi 
N4th  and  Shambhu  N&th,  S4watthi  and  8r&vasti,  are  the  same,  and  that 
this  was  the  birth  place  of  the  third  Tirthank&ra.  The  eighth  of  these  super* 
natural  bein^  was  born  at  Chandripur,  and  this  place  is  always  identified 
in  local  tradition  with  Sahet  Mahet,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark 
when  I  come  to  the  Mah&byLrata  legend.  Since  the  best  authorities  differ 
about  1,500  years  as  to  the  probable  date  of  these  patriarchs,  and  their 
very  existence  is  a  fair  subject  for  doubt,  I  shall  not  venture  to  conjecture 
on  their  connection  with  the  rise  of  a  strong  Jain  kingdom  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  Of  this  dynasty  little  more  is  known  than  of  that  of 
Bikramfijit;  one  great  victory  tnrows  them  into  the  full  light  of  history, 
and  an  interesting  legend  accounts  for  their  downfall.  Local  tradi- 
tion gives  the  following  list  of  names: — 

Mayura  dhwaja, 

Hanaa  dhwaja, 

Makara  dbwaja, 

Sndhanya  dhwaja, 

Sahiral  or  8abel  Deo  or  Dal. 

These  are  diversely  reputed  to  have  been  either  Th£rus,  or  of  some 
Rajput  house.  Considering  the  almost  certain  origin  of  the  modern  Rajputs, 
the  two  accounts  may  both  be  true ;  but,  as  th^  were  Jains,  some  confusion 
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about  their  caste  is  easily  intelligible.  What  is  utterly  baffling  is  that  the 
second  and  fourth  are  the  heroes  of  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  Drigvijaya 
section  of  the  Mahibh&rata.  The  only  one  who  is  really  historical  is  the 
last,  whose  capital  was  at  Sr&vasti,  and  who  had  a  fort  at  Asokpur  or  Hatfla 
or  Raza,  about  half  way  on  the  road  between  Gonda  and  Fyzabad.  The 
tradition  connecting  him  with  Dumhria  DIh  is  clearly  transferred  from  the 
recollections  of  the  subsequent  Dom  Rai.  When  SaJijrMauafid  crossed  the 
Gogra,  he  met  Suhel  Dal*  at  Hatila,  and  the  Jains  were  apparently  defeat- 
ed though  tlic  place  still  is  reverenced  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of 
a  distinguished  Muhammadan  officer.  The  invaders  pushed  to  the  north, 
and  if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  fought  another  great  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Sahet  Mahet,  which  contains  the  tomb  of  another  martyr.  Finally, 
after  a  long  occupation  of  the  country,  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Bahraich,  where  the  Moslem  were  completely  exterminated.  In  the 
undecisive  conflicts,  and  prolonged  encampment  in  a  hostile  country,  in  all 
in  fact  but  its  denouement,  the  story  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Path&n  conquest  of  Utraula  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Sher  Shah  Sdr. 

It  is  said  that  only  about  forty  years  after  this  victory  the  Jain  house 
fell.  The  king,'f  whose  name  is  not  given,  was  passionately  devoted  to 
the  chase,  and  returned  one  evening  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  It 
would  have  been  a  sin  to  eat  after  sunset,  and  the  queen,  in  order  to 
secure  the  royal  supper,  sent  up  to  the  roof  the  exceedingly  beautiful  wife 
of  his  younger  brother.  The  experiment  succeeded,  and  the  sun  stayed  to 
enjoy  the  sight  as  long  as  she  stood  there.  When  the  feast  was  over  she 
descended ;  the  sun  at  once  disappeared  and  the  clocks  struck  nine.  The 
astonished  king  enquired  the  cause,  and  was  determined  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes  the  wonder- working  beauty.  His  incestuous  passion  was  punished 
by  the  ruin  of  his  state,  and  amidst  a  terrific  storm  the  whole  city  was 
turned  bottom  upwards.  The  modem  name  Sahet  Mahet,  says  the  legend 
is  descriptive  of  this  inversion.  This  story  is  valuable  as  putting  beyond, 
reasonable  doubt  the  first  religion  to  which  these  kings  belonged,  the 
inability  to  eat  after  sunset  which  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  turns 
being  derived  from  the  Jain  reluctance  to  sacrifice  insect  life. 

The  chronology  is  also  not  without  its  value,  and  I  have  no  doubt  points 
to  the  conquest  of  the  countiy  by  the  first  of  the  great  R&thor  kings,  of 
Kanauj,  Sn  Chandradeva.  In  the  last  half  of  the  eleventii  century  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Ajodhya,  and  Eus&la  (i.e.,  Gonda);  and  with  a 
Chhattri  prince  pilgrimage  is  often  another  word  for  military  expedition — 
"  na  Chhattri  ka  bhagat  na  mtisal  ka  dhanuk ;"  "  you  cannot  make  a  saint 
of  a  Chhattri  or  a  bow  of  a  rice  pestle;"  an  inscription  of  his  descendant, 
the  ill-starred  Jai  Chandra,  has  been  found  at  Ajodhya. 

With  the  Ghori  conquest  of  India  the  history  of  Sahet  Mahet  comes 
absolutely  to  an  end,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  one  more  local 
legend.  Everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  it  is  told  that  the  real  name 
of  the  city  before  its  bouleversement  was  Chandrik&puri  or  Chandripur, 
and  that  it  was  here  that  Hansa  Dhwaja  reigned,  and  Arjuna  gained  his 
very  unheroic  victory  over  the  brave  and  beautiiiil  Sudhania.     It  is  added 

*  In  other  places  Suhel  Deo,  the  murderer  of  Mnsaud. 

t  A  simiUar  story  is  giTen  of  a  prince  in  Guwirich  pargana. 
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that  from  here  the  demigod  marched  south  to  Manikpur  on  the  Ganges, 
where  he  fought  with  his  unknown  son  by  the  daughter  of  Chitrangada, 
Babruv4hana.  The  whole  story  completely  baffles  me,  and  I  only  remark 
that  it  has  also  been  localized  at  Chhattisgarh  (vide  Central  Provinces 
Gazetteer,  page  159). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  city  was  the  Sribastam,  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  principal  division  of  the  K&yaths  of  upper  India. 

All  that  now  remains  of  this  once  famous  city  is  the  great  fortress  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bdpti,  with  a  smaller  ruin  to  the  south-west,  a  lofty  mound 
due  south  on  the  Balrampur  and  Bahraich  roads,  and  numerous  small 
piles  of  bricks,  probably  the  remains  of  ancient  stupas  scattered  here  and 
there  within  a  distance  of  two  miles  of  the  main  city.  The  fortress  is  in 
shape  a  semi-circular  crescent  with  the  concave  side  facing  the  river,  and 
is  completely  surrounded  by  solid  brick  walls,  the  highest  remains  being 
to  the  west,  where  the  ruins  of  the  river  bastion  are  still  50  feet  in  height. 
The  ordinary  walls  vary  from  a  greatest  elevation  of  40  feet  on  the  western 
front  to  a  lowest  of  20  feet  along  the  east  and  south-east.  The  interior  is 
covered  with  a  dense  jungle,so  thick  in  parts  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  an  elephant,  which  is  broken  into  a  wavy  surface  by  the  remains  of 
temples  and  palaces  underneath.  All  the  principal  buildings  were  in  the 
western  half,  and  it  is  there  that  the  undergrowth  is  the  thickest,  only 
ceasing  along  two  or  three  broad  streets  which  have  been  left  bare,  and  indi- 
cate the  chief  features  of  the  old  city.  The  main  street  runs  right  through 
the  centre,  and  is  built  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  great  mound  Or& 
Jh&r  from  one  end  to  the  other.  To  the  south  it  debouches  by  one  of  the 
principal  gateways,  and  at  the  north  it  ends  in  a  small  square,  containing 
among  other  lofty  remains  the  two  principal  mounds,  which  may  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Sudattds  house  and  the  Angulimati  a  stupa  mentioned  by 
Hwen  Thsang.  The  dense  brushwood,  and  the  possibility  that  the  city 
which  he  saw  may  have  been  considerably  altered  by  the  later  Jain  dynasty, 
renders  the  application  of  that  traveller's  descriptions  a  difficult  and 
hazardous  task,  but  I  am  inclined  to  conjecture  that  his  palace  of  Para- 
sen^jit  was  situated  among  the  mounds  of  the  south-eastern  comer  where 
there  is  now  the  small  Jain  temple.  The  next  principal  building  mentioned 
by  him,  both  in  his  life  and  in  the  Siguki,  is  the  haJl  of  the  law  built  by 
that  monarch  for  Buddha,  which  would  have  been  situated  between  the 
palace  and  the  main  street,whilePraiapatisyihara  would  have  formed  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  long  and  even  Ime  of  buildings  which  face  the  west 
of  the  street  The  north-west  comer  of  the  ruin  contains  a  large  open 
space  with  a  small  pond  in  its  centre,  and  a  nearly  straight  road  running 
from  it  to  another  southern  gateway  and  converging  with  the  main  street 
on  the  Or&  Jhar.  The  eastern  half  has  no  very  important  remains,  though 
the  surface  is  broken  everywhere  with  the  deoris  of  houses,  and  it 
was  here  probably  that  the  common  people  had  their  quarters.  The 
walls  are  pierced  with  numerous  gateways,  the  principal  being  at 
either  end  of  the  main  street  and  the  north  eastern  bastion,  and  in  the 
middle  and  southern  comer  of  the  west  wall.  At  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile  frt)m  the  south-west  gate,  and  separated  from  the  main  town  by 
swamps,  which  probably  mark  the  course  of  the  old  moat,  is  another 
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considerable  ruin  identified  by  Hwen  Thsang  with  the  old  Jet4vana,  onoe 
one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  India.  It  is  a  singular  &ct  that  this 
feature  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the  remains  of  lULngi  in  the  Rae  Bareli 
district,  where  a  similar  oblong  ruin  lies  at  the  same  distance  and  direc- 
tion from  the  main  town.  The  remainder  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  mea< 
surements  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  this  point ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
select  among  the  numerous  mounds  the  remains  of  the  great  Yih4ra  and 
its  rival  the  idol  temple.  Nearly  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Jetivana  ia  the 
high  congeries  of  bricks  known,  as  is  the  Mani  Parbat  at  Ajodhya,  by  the 
name  Ora  Jh£r  or  basket  shakings,  and  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
llama's  labourers  emptied  out  their  baskets  of  earth.  This  is  identified 
with  some  probability  oy  General  Cunningham  as  the  Purvavarama  built  by 
the  lady  YaisHkha  in  honour  of  Buddha.  The  top  is  protected  by  the 
tombs  of  two  Muhammadan  saints,  but  Qeneral  Cunningham  cleared 
one  of  the  sides,  and  found  four  pilasters  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  style 
of  architecture.  From  the  fact  that  two  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 
the  city  so  converge  as  to  command  a  view  of  this  mound,  I  should 
conjecture  that  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  plan  of  the  present 
remains,  and  consequently  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  left  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  As  yet  very  little  is  known  of  this  very  interesting  ruin 
which  must  contain  relics  which  would  do  much  to  elucidate  some  of  the 
darkest  and  most  interesting  periods  of  Indian  history.  I  was  once  able 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  excavations,  and  dug  more  than  20  feet  deep  into 
the  crown  of  the  Angulimatia  stupa,  but  beyond  disclosing  a  square 
building  of  24  feet  each  way,  with  a  partition  wall  down  the  centre,  and 
a  second  wall  running  all  round  the  building  at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  I 
discovered  nothing  of  interest.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  labourers, 
as  the  neighbouring  villagers  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  interfering  with 
the  old  city,  and  will  not  even  enter  it  after  sunset  A  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  came  on  when  I  encamped  there  on  a  second  occasion, 
was  interpreted  as  a  manifest  token  of  the  demons'  displeasure  with  the 
man  who  had  violated  their  haunts. 

NoTB.— 8inc«  the  Above  was  written,  the  leftrntd  S^raJ  Nai4in  Aeh4f7a,  of  Lachhrnan- 
por,  in  the  dial  riot  of  Saltanpnr,  faToored  me  witii  the  following  inlonnation,  the  soaroei 
of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  !— 

After  the  time  of  Asoka  (Siliditya  of  Kanaoj),  the  Th&ros  descended  from  the 
hills  and  occapied  Ajodhya.  The  disposeessed  Buddhlsis  called  in  K4ja  Sri  Chandra,  of 
Mnagra,  who  drore  back  the  Th&ros,  and  marching  north  founded  ChaDdraTstipnra,  now 
known  as  Sahet  Maheft.  His  grandson  was  the  celebrated  Sohel  Oal  or  Deo  who  defeated 
the  Mubammadans.  Shortlj  afterwards  ChaadradeTa,  Sombaoai  of  Kananj,  took  Sabet 
Mahet,  and  the  SiiraJ  Bansis  of  Suhel  Dai's  family  fled  to  &Hmla,  where  their  descendants 
are  still  in  ezistenoe. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  legend  as  unusually  Valuable,  Ulastratfng  as  it  does  the 
religions  wars  which  ensued  on  the  fall  of  the  great  Aditya  c^joaaty  of  Ksnauj»  ud  oon« 
flnnmg  the  account  of  the  refoimdiog  of  Sntraati  after  centuries  of  desolation  by  a 
powerful  Jain  monarch,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jain  kingdom  by  Chandradera  of 
&ananj. 

SALIMPUR — Pargana  Mohanlalqakj — TaJisil  Mohanlalganj— l>i«- 
trict  LuCKNOW. — This  is  a  small  town  at  the  20th  milestone  from  Lucknow 
on  the  road  to  Sultanpur.  It  is  itself  of  not  much  consequence,  but 
as  the  residence  of  the  Shekh  Chaudhris  of  SaUmpur,  who  at  one  time 
claimed  the  whole  pargana  by  right  of  conquest,  it  has  played  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  history  of  the  pargana. 
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This  town  was  founded  by  Sbekh  Salim,  son  of  Shekh  Abul  Hasan  Sunni, 
the  descendant  of  SLekh  Abul  Hasan^  Ans&ri,  who  drove  out  the 
Amethia  Rajputs  from  the  old  pargana  town  Amethi  Dingur.  It  was 
founded  probably  in  the  time  of  AJcbar,  for  the  family  is  said  to  have  held 
a  &rman  appointing  Shekh  Salim  the  chaudhri  of  the  pargana.  The 
town  is  picturesquely  situated  in  some  broken  and  high  ground  overlook- 
ing the  Qumti  river,  and  the  approach  to  it  lies  over  a  ravine  spanned  by 
a  long  bridge  built  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  Government,  two 
or  three  scattered  mosques,  and  thetaluqdar's  house  in  the  distance,  built 
with  some  attempt  at  magnificence,  add  to  tbepicturesqueness  of  the  scene. 
But  the  country  is  otherwise  wild  looking  and  scantily  wooded. 

The  population  is  2,365  and  chiefly  Hindu  and  agricultural  and  labour- 
ing. Very  little  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  annual  sales  in  the  bazars  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  Rs.  3,700.  A  small  Government  vernacular  school  is 
maintained  at  which  some  30  pupils  attend.  The  population  gives  a 
somewhat  illusory  idea  of  the  Qize  of  the  place,  for  it  includes  that  of  some 
hamlets  that  have  been  included  within  the  village  boundary. 

SALON    Pargoma — TdhM  Saloix— District  Rae  Bareu. — This  large 

Srgana  was  formerly  in  the  Partabgarh  district,  but  is  now  in  that  of  Bae 
Lreli  ;  it  extends  from  the  Ganges  to  the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Parsh&depur.  Its  area  is  226  square  miles,  of  which  110  are  cul- 
tivated; its  population  is  120,545  or  533  to  the  square  mile.  Of  these  12,252 
are  Brahmans,  6,137  are  Chhattris,  15,940  are  Ahfrs,  9,554  P^sis,  12,150 
Cbam&rs,  12,118  Rurmis,  10,915  are  Musalmans.  Of  the  Ohhattris,  4,099 
are  Kanhpurias,  nearly  all  of  whom  eat  together  and  form  a  power^l  and 
valiant  body.  The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  the  settlement 
report: — 

''In  Salon  there  were  305  villages,  of  which  20  have  been  included 
in  the  pargana  of  M4nikpur.  These  form  the  estates  of  Pari&wan  and 
Low&na.  Two  villages  were  transferred  from  the  R&mpur  pargana  to 
Salon,  so  that  the  whole  present  number  is  287.  Of  these  287  villages 
twenly-one  are  newly  founded  by  a  grantee  under  Lord  Canning's  rules. 
The  grant  was  made  just  after  the  munit^  to  Mr.  Thomas  Palmer  of  Cawn- 
pore>  and  is  now  held  by  trustees  for  his  wife  and  children.  I)educting 
these  villages  266  are  left.    They  are  held  as  foUows : — 
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There  are  three  taluqas  in  this  pargana,  viz. : — 

1.  Niiruddfnpar  m*  .••  #••  •••       Kanhfraria. 

S.  Asfsabad  •••  •••  •••  •«        Hhekh. 

d.  Bhlgipnr  Newftda      ^  •••  ...  ••«        Kanbparia. 

The  Nuruddfnpur  estate  comprises  twenty-one  villages,  and  the  BhUgi- 
pur  Newada  estate  eleven  only.  The  name  of  the  former  is  the  old  name 
by  which  the  estate  was  known  by  its  former  proprietors,  the  Path&ns, 
who  were  conquered  and  driven  oud  by  the  Kanhpurias. 

"Hie  Bhars  of  Salon, — Here  as  elsewhere  tradition  goes  back  to  the 
Bhars  as  the  earliest  occupants  of  the  country.  In  Salon  the  traces  of  a 
masonry  fort  ascribed  to  them  may  be  still  found.  The  Bhars  of  Salon 
appear  to  have  been  no  better  than  their  brethren  elsewhere :  unjust^ 
illiterate,  and  violent,  they  were  a  kind  of  Phillistines,  whom  the 
enlightened  rulers  at  Delhi  had  to  exterminate.  Three  Musalmans  are 
said  to  have  been  commissioned  to  finish  off  the  Bhars,  and  having  done  so 
they  settled  at  Mustafabad  on  the  banks  of  the  Sai  in  pargana  Ateha, 
where  the  remains  of  a  large  brick  fort  in  fair  preservation  attest  their 
residence.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  villages  are  traced  to  them  and 
their  descendants. 

"  The  Kanhpuricu.^  These  worthies  trace  their  origin  to  the  famous 
Rfija  M&nik  Chand  (Gharwiir),  who  once  on  a  time  gave  a  daughter  in 
*  shankalp '  to  a  Brahman  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sai.  She  bore  a 
son  named  K&nh,  who  from  infancy  was  marked  for  a  wonderful  destiny. 
His  name  is  found  in  K&nhpur  in  the  Niiruddinpur  fldqa.  Grown  up,  he 
drove  out  the  Path&ns,  and  his  four  sons  occupied  their  estates.  These  sons 
were  R&has,  S^as,  Uran,  and  Parsed.  From  R4has  the  Eaithaula  family 
and  R&ja  trace  their  descent,  and  the  other  sons  have  their  descendants  in 
various  places.  The  Raja  of  Tiloi  in  Sultanpur,  adjoining  this  district, 
finds  his  ancestor  in  Suhas,  Eanh's  second  son.  This  family  acquired  great 
power,  and  their  estates  are  said  to  have  embraced  fourteen  parganas,' 
mcluding  Salon. 

**  The  elder  son,  B&has,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  N&in  families,  and  it  is 
said  that  originally  they  had  fifteen  villages  only,  but  they  have  been  a 
pushing  and  aggressive  family,  and  being  not  over  scrupulous,  they  have 
gone  on  annexing  till  they  have  got  fifty-two  villages.  They  have  of  course 
separated  from  one  another  and  hold  distinct  properties,  but  this  is  only  as 
regards  the  acquired  villages.  The  original  fifteen  villages  are  still  com- 
mor  property,  and  each  branch  has  its  share  in  the  parent  stock  of  the 
Pachmad  estate. " 

From  Mr.  Camegy's  "  Notes  on  the  Races,  Tribes,  and  Castes  of  Oudh," 
I  extract  the  following  regarding  the  Kanhpurias,  which  Mr.  Camegy 
records  as  ''  the  officially  accepted  version  of  the  history  of  the  origin  "  of 
this  clan : — 

"  This  clan  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  one  Chdchu  Pande,  a  Brahman 
devotee  of  Bh&rat  Dwaj  in  Allahanad.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Hindu  chieftains  of  every 
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class.  '  The  gteeA,  Gharw&r  B^ja,  M&nik  Chand,  whose  descendants  now 
possess  the  rij  of  Kantit  in  Mirzapur,  had  no  sons ;  he  had  given  the 
daughters  of  thousands  of  indigent  Brahmans  in  marriage,  hoping  thereby 
to  propitiate  the  gods  and  obtain  male  issue,  but  «dl  bis  lavish  gifts  proved 
useless.  As  a  last  resource  be  gave  his  adopted  daughter  (a  girl  whom 
his  r&ni  is  said  to  have  picked  up  at  the  Mdnikpur  ghat  on  the  Ganges, 
and  for  whom  various  offere  of  marriage  by  other  Chhatlri  chiefs  had  been 
made)  to  the  devotee,  not  in  marriage,  but  as  a  living  offering  presented 
at  his  shrine.  The  pandit  accepted  his  votive  offering,  and  in  due  time, 
the  damsel  gave  birth  to  a  male  chUd  which  the  Pandit  nametl  K4nh ;" 
and  so  on. 

"  A  very  pretty  piece  of  word-painting  no  doubt/'  remarks  Mr.  Carnegy, 
''  and  from  this  Kanh  are  said  to  descend  the  Kanhpuria  clan,  with  its 
fifteen  rijas  and  chiefs. " 

From  Mr.  W.  C.  Benett's  very  able  little  work  on  the  "  Family  History 
of  the  chiei  clans  of  the  Rae  Bareli  district, "  I  extract  the  following 
regarding  this  clan  : — 

"  These  trace  their  descent  from  the  celebrated  Rishi  Bh&rat  Dwaj  and 
theif  blood  is  enriched  by  the  piety  of  eighty-three  generations  of  saints 
and  anchorites.  The  birth  of  KAnh,  their  first  Chhattri  ancestor,  is  involv- 
ed in  much  obscurity. 

"  The  common  tradition  is  shortly  as  follows : — ^Suchh,  a  saint  of  distinc- 
tion, lived  at  M&nikpur  in  the  reign  of  the  great  M&nik  Chand.  A  fable 
of  Brahmanical  invention  describes  and  accounts  for  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  raja.* 

'^  From  this  marriage  two  sons  were  bom,  one  of  whom  turned  Brahman 
and  the  other  Chhattri.  The  Chhattri  was  K&nh,  the  eponymous  hero 
of  his  tribe,  who  married  into  a  Bais  family,  abandoned  M&nikpur,  where 
he  had  succeeded  as  his  mother^s  heir  to  the  throne  of  M&nik  Chand,  to 
his  wife's  relations,  and  founded  the  village  of  Kinhpur  on  the  road  from 
Salon  to  Partabgarh.  The  present  tribe  deitv  of  the  Eanhpurias  is  the 
Mahesha  Brakshasa  (buffalo  demon),  to  whom  they  offer  one  buffalo  at  every 
third  Bijai  Dasami,  and  another  for  every  wedding  or  birth  which  has  oc- 
curred in  their  chiefs  family  since  the  last  sacrifice.  I  regard  this  tradition 
as  extremely  important.  All  the  leading  tribes,  of  whose  immigration  their 
can  be  no  doubt,  retain  distinct  legends  of  their  former  homes.  Here  it 
is  admitted  that  the  founder  of  the  tribe  in  these  parts  was  also  the  first 
of  his  people  who  was  admitted  into  the  Hindu  caste  system,  as  his  father, 
the  Rishi,  and  his  ancestors,  the  eighty-three  preceding  anchorites,  were  of 
course  of  no  caste  at  alL  The  connection  with  the  Bais  is  more  important 
than  that  with  M&nik  Chand,  as  the  latter  is  introduced  into  legends  of 
every  date  from  Mahmtid  Ghaznavi  down  to  Husen  Shah  SharqL 

"K&nh's  sons,  S&has  and  Rfihas,  completed  the  conquest  of  the  territory 
to  tlie  north-west  of  K&nhpur  by  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Bhars, 

*  **  This  prinoesa.  the  only  daughter  of  M&nik  Chand,  seems  to  have  contracted  several 
alliances,  aoU  to  have  traoamittcd  the  r6j  and  the  Qhainftr  blood  by  each." 
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whose  kings  the  brothers,  Tiloki  and  Biloki,  were  left  dead  on  the  battle- 
field. Their  names  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Tiloi 
and  BUoi." 

The  seniority  of  the  Kaithaula  family  over  that  of  Tiloi. — ^R&has  was  the 
eldest  son  of  K&nh,  the  assertions  of  the  Tiloi  utmily  notwithstanding, 
and  his  immediate  descendants  find  their  representative  in  R&ja  Maheshwar 
Bakhsh,  taluqdar  of  Kaithaula.  The  R4j*  of  Tiloi  is  descended  from  S&has, 
the  second  son,  whose  posterity  in  the  race  for  wealth  and  power  veiy 
soon  outstripped  that  of  the  eldest  son,  R&has,  and  so  came  to  be  the 
dominant  family.  Whilst  the  head  of  the  houses  of  Tiloi  has  always 
figured  prominently  in  the  history  of  these  parts,  the  family  of  Kaithaula 
have  remained  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Miihammadan  settlements, — The  Shekh,  Sayyad,  and  Pathin  settle- 
ments are  all  offshoots  from  M&nikpur,  established  at  various  periods 
between  A.D.  1030  and  1762.  They  present  no  particular  features  of 
interest  apart  from  the  history  of  the  parent  colony.  Mr.  King  continues : — 

''  Jdgir  of  Bdhi  Begam. — The  Salon  paigana  was  jpart  of  the  vast 
estates  held  as  'j^gir'  by  the  Bah6  Begam,  wife  of  Shuj&-ud-daula,  and 
mother  of  Xsif-ud-daula.  She  died  on  the  28rd  Muharram  1223  fasli, 
(1816  A.D.).  Salon  was  conferred  on  the  queen  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
Gh&zirud-din  Haidar.  She  was  P4dsh&h  Begam,  who,  espousing  the 
cause  of  her  grandson,  Munna  Jan,  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  after  Nasir-ud-d{n  Haidar's  death,  was  defeated  by  the 
firmness  of  the  resident,  Colonel  Low,  as  is  related  in  Sleeman's  tour 
through  Oudh,  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  IV.,  and  departed  to  the  Fort  of  Chunar 
with  Munn4  Jan,  where  both  were  kept  prisoners  of  State.  The  Begam 
and  her  grandson  both  died  there. 

"  BeiUffioiis  endowrnent  at  Salon. — ^There  is  a  Muhammadan  religious 
endowment  at  Salon  which  rose  thus : — 

"  Shah  Fir  Muhammad,  inhabitant  of  muhalla  Adhan,  of  the  city  of 
Jaunpur,  went  to  study  at  the  feet  of  the  M&nikpur  saint,  Pir  Karim,  who 
made  him  his  chela  or  spiritual  son,  and  sent  him  to  Salon  to  the  darg^h 
and  tomb  of  the  martyr  (Shahid),  Flr&n  Parents,  a  companion,  it  is  said,  of 
the  renowned  Sayyad  S&lkr  of  Bahraich  fame.  At  Salon  the  chaudhris 
allotted  him  a  post  under  a  red  tamarind  tree,  and  his  name  and  fame 
spread.  The  Emperor  Xlamgir  (Aurangzeb)  gave  him  revenue-free  lands, 
and  the  grants  have  been  not  only  respected  and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
rulers  (such  as  Sa&dat  Khan,  Xsif-ud-daula,  and  the  P&dshah  Begam)  but 
increased.  They  are  confirmed  by  the  British  Gbvemment  and  are  repre- 
sented by  eleven  villages  and  some  chaks  or  hamlets,  of  which  the  annual 
value  may  be  estimated  at  Bs.  16,000  at  least  It  is  probably  not  less 
than  Its.  18,000.  The  grants  extend  into  the  Kunda  Tahsil  of  the  Partab- 
garh  district,  where  they  consist  of  thirteen  villages  and  hamlets,  of  which 
the  annual  revenue  is  about  Rs.  7,000,  so  that  this  endowment  is  worth 
about  Bs.  25,000  per  annum. 

"  Former  official  divisions, — Salon  gave  its  name  to  a  Chakia  of  which 
the  extent  varied  at  different  times.    Either  the  arrangements  regarding 
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the  mutual  inter-dependence  of  the  administrative  powers  were  very  unde- 
fined, or  the  actual  limits  of  jurisdictions  were  va^e ;  but  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  reliable  information  regarding  the  various  executive  officers 
and  jurisdiction  under  the  native  government.  Everybody  in  power  seems 
to  have  been  loosely  called  a  n&zim,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  q&nungo 
even,  who  should  know  better,  to  speak  of  the  same  person  as  n&zim  and 
chaklad&r  in  the  same  breath/' 

Salon  is  a  very  picturesque  and  interesting  pargana ;  it  lies  rather  low 
towards  the  bank  of  the  Sai ;  it  is  covered  with  the  jungle  in  which  the 
Ndin  taluqdars  and  other  free-booters  built  their  forts.  Wild  cattle  are 
still  found  here  in  large  numbers;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  bluff  and 
covered  with  brushwood  through  which  ravines  and  many  bosky  dells 
radiate  far  into  the  country.  Water  is  near  the  surface  but  mud  wells  do 
not  last  The  Qovemment  revenue  falls  at  the  rate  of  Re.  1-10-10  on  the 
arable  area,  and  was  raised  49  per  cent,  above  the  summary  settlement. 

SALON — Pargana  SALOin—TahsU  Saloix^  District  Rae  Baeeli. — Rfija 
Sahasra  Bhar  is  said  to  have  founded  this  village  ;  it  is  on  the  road  from 
Partabgarh  to  Rae  Bareli;  it  is  three  miles  from  the  Sai,  thirty-six  from 
Partabgarh,  and  twenty  from  Bareli. 

The  Bhars  held  this  town  originally;  two  Sayyads  were  killed  here 
because  they  sounded  the  az&n  when  saying  their  prayers,  the  consequence 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Bhars.  This  town  is  much  reduced  now;  seventy 
years  ago  it  was  a  flourishing  place ;  the  population  is  as  follows  : — 

S,184  Hindas. 
S,97i  Masalmaxu. 


5,165 

There  are  85  masonry  houses  and  1,025  with  mud  walls ;  there  is  one 
temple  to  Mahadeo  and  ten  mosques,  with  other  religious  buildings.  There 
is  a  thana,  a  tahsil,  and  school.  There  is  also  a  bazar  whose  annual  sales 
amount  to  Rs  10^000. 

This  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  with  many  groves  and  palm  trees 
round  it,  also  a  large  jhiL 

SAMARPHA— Par^oma  DAUULV—Tahsil  Lalgan J— Distil  Bae 
Babell — ^This  town  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Lalganj  in  pargana 
Dalmau,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  lady  taluqdar  Thakur&in  Dari&o. 
Kunwar.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among  numerous  groves.  The  popula- 
tion is  2,352y  mostly  Hindus.  There  is  a  vernacular  school  and  a  temple 
to  Mah&deo. 

SANDANA— Pargana  Jhalotar  AjQAis—TahaU  'NLo^Jts—DtBtrict 
Unao. — ^Lies  7  miles  south-west  of  Moh&n,  and  14  miles  north  of  Unao. 
It  was  peopled  some  400  years  ago  by  one  Sadhan  Singh  Dikhit,  son  of 
Rfie  R&m  Singh,  ancestor  of  the  present  holders.  The  soil  is  principally 
loam.  It  is  on  level  ground;  the  site  of  the  village  is  pleasing ;  climate 
good  and  water  fresh.  About  one  mile  to  the  north  is  a  jungle  of  dh6k 
wood.  Nothing  manufactured  here,  excepting  earthenware  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants. 
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The  population  is  divided  as  follows : — 

Mnhammadans.       TotaL 


Hindu. 

BrahmADS 

!•• 

125 

ChbatUlb 

••• 

Ifl 

KkyUhB 

•— 

t6 

Pasia 

••• 

bft 

Ahfrs 

•  •• 

97 

Othen 

•M 

4SI 

MI  IH  1,1S1 

There  are   217  mud-built  houses  and  three  temples,  two  shiwAlas,  and 
one  temple  to  Del». 

SXNDI  Parg<ma*~TahsU  Bilqb^h — District  Hardol — ^The  chief  sub- 
division of  tahsil  Bilgr&m  in  the  Hardoi  district.  It  consists  of  141 
villages;  on  the  north  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  parganas  B4wan,  Barwan, 
and  Kati&ri;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Ganges  and  by  pargana 
Bilgr&m;  on  the  east  by  pargana  Bangar.  The  Oarra  flows  right  through 
it  from  north  to  south  and  tiie  R&mganga  flows  irregularly  along  or  near 
its  western  and  south-western  border.  Its  extreme  length  and  breadth  are 
18^  and  17^  miles.  Its  area  is  168  square  miles,  of  which  107  or  three* 
fifths  (61*62  per  cent.)  are  cultivated,  a  fifth  (19*91  per  cent.)  is  colturable, 
and  loss  than  a  fifth  (17*52)  btoren.  The  proportion  of  the  cultivated  area 
returned  as  third  class,  that  is,  light  and  sandy  is  15*65  per  cent  only  a 
sixth  of  it  (16*37  per  cent.)  is  irrigated,  the  area  watered  from  tanks  and 
ponds  (11*40  per  cent.)  being  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  watered 
from  wells  (4*97  per  cent.».  The  number  of  wells  and  ponds  are  returned 
at  1757  and  1157  respectively.  The  percentage  under  groves  is  unusually 
low,  only  '95.     The  average  area  of  cultivation  per  plough  is  6^  acres. 

The  pargana  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions  by  the  irregular 
sandy  ridge,  which  running  down  through  it  from  north  to  south  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  S4ndi  marks  the  edge  of  an  ancient  channel  of,  as  I 
believe,  the  Ganges,  long  since  abandoned  in  its  gradual  westward  recession. 
All  the  villages  on  and  to  the  east  of  this  ridge  are  poor,  uneven,  and  sandy. 
Irrigation  is  scanty  and  difficult.  In  some  villages  wells  cannot  be  made, 
at  ail,  in  others  only  the  small  pot  and  lever  (dhenkli)  wells  can  be  made 
and  these  have  constantly  to  be  renewed.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the 
country  to,  the  west  of  this  ridge,  that  is  to  say,  four-fifths  or  more  <^  the 
pargana  is  a  distinctly  alluvial  tract,  levelled  and  enriched  by  the  floods 
of  three  ELimalayan  rivers,  the  Garra,  Ramganga,  and  Ghmges,  and  by  minor 
streams  such  as  the  Sendha.  AU  this  tract  is  tar&i,  l£at  is  to  say,  it 
has  been  scooped  by  fluvial  action  out  of  the  adjacent  bangar  or  original 
plateau,  and  in  it  the  water  level  is  always  so  near  the  surface  that  in  the 
dry  months  percolation  largely  suj^lies  the  want  of  irrigation^  while  in 
the  rainy  season  it  is  more  or  less  completely  flooded.  It  constitutes  in 
fact  the  flood  basin  of  the  three  rivers  named  above.  In  heavy  floods  such 
as  those  of  1871,  a  sea  of  waters  spreads  from  S&ndi,  20  miles  west 
to  Fatehgarh.  The  rivers  brin?  down  a  rfch  alluvial  deposit  locally  called 
seo,  which  greatly  fertilizes  ^e  submerged  fields  and  makes  maniu^ 

*  By  Mr.  A.  H  Haringtoo,  C.  8.,  Asaistant  Commiaaioner. 
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unnecessary.  The  deposit  brought  down  by  the  RAmganga  is  considered 
the  richest.  In  heavy  floods  it  is  sometimes  spread  two  feet  thick  over 
the  fields.  Besides  its  richness  it  has  this  further  advantage,  that  its  pre- 
paration for  seed  involves  only  a  quarter  of  the  labour  required  for 
ordinary  land. 

The  autumn  crops  in  this  part  of  the  district  cannot  be  depended  on, 
and  if  the  floods  are  late  in  running  off,  the  spring  sowings  suffer.  Along 
the  Garra,  which  flows  between  well  defined  banks  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  high,  irrigation  is  carried  on  by  the  pot  and  lever  (dhenkli)  or  by  the 
lift  (beri).  Opposite  S^ndi  I  have  seen  five  lifts  at  work  to  fetch  the  water 
up  to  the  fields.  Wheat  and  even  opium  are  grown  up  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  bank.  Watering  from  the  Sendha  is  very  difficult  and  expensive 
owing  to  the  depth  of  the  stream  below  its  banks.  Much  of  the  soil  in  this 
rivered  tract  is  a  hard  stiff  cold  clay  requiring  large  and  powerful  buUocks 
to  force  the  plough  through  it  and  heavy  rains  to  soften  it.  A  natural 
consequence  of  the  moisture  of  the  surface  and  slight  need  of  artificial 
irrigation  is  that  irrigated  and  uningated  lands  in  many  villages  fetch 
much  the  same  rent. 

Away  from  the  Garra  the  country  is  poorly  wooded.  There  is  little 
iungle  except  a  patch  full  of  nfl-g&e  at  Jeori  on  the  Sendha.  In  some  vil- 
lages, especially  those  along  the  R&mganga,  a  rank  deep  rooted  grass  called 
sarai  is  very  baneful  Every  flood  brings  down  fresh  seeds  of  it,  and  not 
improbably  it  will  in  time  be  as  bad  a  pest  as  the  ''kans"  of  £undelkand« 

In  this  low  river  swept  tract  the  soil  of  the  bangar  has  here  and  there 
withstood  the  fluvial  action,  and  has  left  a  high  isolated  bluff  overlooking 
the  surrounding  champaign.  The  views  from  these  "  coigns  of  vcmtage"  is 
very  striking.  Thus  from  Malanthu  Khera  the  eye  can  range  from  the 
Christian  spire  of  Fatehgarh  Church,  twelve  miles  away  across  the  Ganges ; 
on  the  west,  to  the  pagan  pinnacle  of  B&wan  Shiw&la,  fourteen  miles  to  the 
east,  or  from  S  ;ndi  foit  on  one  hand  to  the  groves  of  Siwaichpur  on  the 
other.    Another  grand  view  is  to  be  had  from  S&ndi  fort. 

The  S&ndi  lake,  called  *  Dfihar,'  has  been  formed,  I  suppose,  by  the  silting 
up  of  the  channel  of  the  great  river  which  must  have  flowed  close  up  to 
the  sandy  ridge  on  the  east  of  it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  snipe-famed 
Baghar  T&l  near  Bahramghat  has  been  formed  by  the  silting  of  we  Sarju« 
It  is  two  miles  long,  with  abreadth  of  from  four  to  six  furlongs,  and  abounds 
in  fish  and  water-fowl. 

The  beauty  of  the  groves  round  S^di  attracted  Sir  W.  Sleeman's  atten- 
tion. Writing  in  1860,  he  savs* : — ^''I  observed  very  fine  groves  of  mango 
trees  dose  to  Sandee  planted  oy  merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  the  place. 
The  oldest  are  still  held  by  descendants  of  those  by  whom  they  were  first 
planted  more  than  a  century  ago ;  and  no  tax  whatever  is  imposed  upon 
the  trees  of  any  kind,  or  upon  the  lands  on  which  they  stand.  Many  young 
groves  are  growing  up  around  to  replace  the  old  ones  as  they  decay  ;  and 
the  greatest  possible  security  is  felt  in  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held 

*  Vol.  II.,  pages  31-82,  Toor  through  O  dh« 
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by  the  planter,  or  his  descendants,  though  they  hold  no  written  lease  or 
deed  of  gift,  and  have  neither  law  nor  court  of  justice  to  secure  it  to  them. 
Groves  and  solitary  mango,  semul,  tamarind,  mhowa,  and  other  trees, 
whose  leaves  and  branches  are  not  required  for  the  food  of  eleplumts  ana 
camels,  are  more  secure  in  Oude  than  in  our  own  territories ;  and  the 
country  is,  in  consequence,  much  better  provided  with  them.  While  they 
give  beauty  to  the  landscape  they  alleviate  the  effects  of  droughts  to  the 
poorer  classes  from  the  fruit  they  supply;  and  droughts  are  less  frequently 
and  less  severely  felt  in  a  countrv  so  intersected  by  fine  streams,  flowing 
from  the  tarae  forest  or  down  u'om  the  perpetual  snows  of  neighbour- 
ing hills ;  and  keeping  the  water  always  near  the  surface,  these  trees  tend 
also  to  render  the  air  healthy  by  given  out  oxygen  in  large  quantities 
during  the  day  and  absorbing  carbonic  acid  gas." 

The  taluqdari  tenure  obtains  in  30^  villages,  61^  are  zamindari,    and 
49  imperfect  pattidarL 

The  Gbvernment  demand,  excluding  cesses  is  Rs.  1,27,218 — a  rise  of 
23-13  per  cent  over  the  summary  assessment.    It  &lls  at  Re.  1-14h-7  on 
the  cultivated  acre ;  1-2- 10  per  acre  of  total  area ;  11-10-7  per  plough ; 
Rs.  2-9-4  per  head  of  agricultural  and  1-13-2  per  head  of  total  popu- 
lation. 

The  incidence  of  population  is  415  to  the  square  mile.    The  leading 
statistics 


Total  69,751 ;  Hindus  to  Muhammadans  64,252  to  5,499 ;  males  to 
females  37,734  to  32,017,  agriculturists  to  non-agricalturists  49,289  to 
20,462.  Brahmans  (8,756)  and  Ahirs  (8,240)  head  the  list  Then  come 
Eis&ns  and  Cham4rs,  Chhattris  (6,984)  and  Mur&os  (4,853). 

There  is  an  aided  school  at  Slindi  and  village  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Palia  and  Chamars&r.  The  opium  department  has  a  weighing 
station  at  S&ndi. 

The  Xm-i-Akbari  contains  the  following  mention  of  the  pargana  : — 

Coltirated  ares,  VljBUbighss. 
Berenue,    m&l,  31,56,389  dteu. 
8&jarghal     ...     1,95,108      „ 
Zamindan,  Sombansi. 
Qarziflon,  90  aaw4rs  aod  S,000  fool  soldiers. 

The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  b&jra,  gram,  juira,  arhar  and 
paddy.  At  survey  wheat  covered  a  third  of  the  cultivated  area ;  barley 
Detween  a  fifth  and  fourth ;  b4jra  and  gram  together  a  fourth.  The  areas 
under  sugarcane,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  poppy  were  respectively 
only  353, 18,979,  50,  and  1  acres. 

The  climate  of  Sdndi  itself  is  considered  very  good,  but  the  wells  are 
brackish. 
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The  141  villages  are  held  thus : — 


KatUra 

••• 

»••                                     ••• 

*•• 

S6 

Sombaxnis 

•••                                    ••• 

•  •• 

16 

Janw4n 

••• 

t«(                                     ••• 

•  •• 

10 

BimUlaa 

•#• 

#•#                                     ■•• 

••• 

1| 

Mikambha 

#••                                     ••• 

•tt 

S 

Chauhins 

•#• 

•••                                    #•# 

#•• 

Gaurt 

»— 

»•#                                     *•• 

••• 

61 

Raikw&n 

•M 

t*«                                     ••» 

#•• 

Bail 

•  •« 

•••                                    ••§ 

•#• 

mtbors 

•  •• 

#••                                    ••• 

••• 

Oahalwin 

1 

••«                                     ••# 

•  •• 

Katerias 

••• 

•••                                    ••# 

•  •• 

B4cbLil8 

#•# 

■•1                                     ••* 

• 

•  t* 

Total  Cbbattria 

•  •• 

••• 

80) 

Bayyads 

•  •# 

—                                    —9 

•  •• 

184 

Pathana 

••• 

—                                    ••• 

••• 

6 

Shekha 

»•• 

—                                    •«• 

•  •• 

S 

liughala 

••• 

•  ••                                     ••• 

••• 

1 

1 

Total  Mnbammadana 

•  •• 

•ft 

S6 

Brabmana 

•#•              •■• 

M* 

••• 

•111 

Abira 

•«• 

•••              ••• 

•  •• 

••• 

14 

QovemmeDt 

•••              ••• 

••• 

■•• 

IS 

Kayatba 

•  •# 

«••              ••• 

••• 

••• 

4 

Lodha 

••• 

M«                                    ••• 

••• 

••• 

61 

•  Mlsra,  Dikbitfl^  Agasbotria,  Tiw&ria,  and  Pitb&ka,  one  each  ;  Onbea  fonr,  Fandea  two  ; 
Cbaabea    a  balf* 

It  is  believed  tr^tionally  that  Arakhs  preceded  Thatheras  in 
holding  the  country  round  S^ndL  The  displacement  of  the  Thatheras 
was  effected  by  Sombansi  Chhattris  who  had  migrated  from  Jhtlisi.  At 
the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  conquest  the  domains  of  the  Sombansis  are 
said  to  haye  extended  over  S4ndi,  Eati&ri,  Barwan,  Saromannagar,  Patti, 
Pachhoha^  Shahabad^  Bangar,  and  B&wan.  The  headquarters  of  the  dan 
was  at  Santan  Ehera  or  Santannasar,  a  fort  named  after  Rdja  Santan 
Singh,  lying  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  present  town  of  S&ndi 
to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  The  Sombansis  were  driven  out  at  the 
Huhammadan  invasion  and  retired  to  the  Eumaun  hills. 

This  retreat,  and  their  complete  subjugation,  did  not  take  place  till 
about  1398  A.D.  Traditions  still  linger  od  the  country  side  of  the 
stubbornness  of  the  defence  of  Santan  Ehera,  the  depth  of  the  moat,  the 
failure  of  the'  siege  till  a  channel  was  cut  from  the  moat  to  the  Garra.  The 
conquerors  abandoned  Santan  Ehera,  and  founded  a  new  town  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east,  and  named  it  Fatehpur  Islamabad. 
But  pestilence  broke  out  twenty-two  years  laterand  caused  the  abandonment 
of  the  new  town.  The  village  of  Chandiapur  stands  near  the  deserted 
site  which  is  now  known  as  Fatihan  Ehera.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  the  old  town  was  re-peopled,  and  the  Muhammadana 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ashrafabad.  But  the  new  title  did  not  go  down. 
Santan  Dlh  or  Sandi  became  its  name.  The  proprietary  connection  of 
the  Sayyads  with  the  pargana  began  with  Sayyad  Husen  Tirmuzi,  who 
was  a  leading  man  in  the  conquering  post,  and  was  rewarded  for  hia 
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Rervicea  with  several  villages  in  jdglr.  In  1061  EUjri  (1650  A.D.)  his  des- 
cendant, Sayyad  S&d-uUa,  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  certain  Sribte:ab 
Eayaths  of  the  pargana,  arising  out  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of 
the  Manjhua. 

On  the  petition  of  the  slain  man's  family  Shah  Jah&n  deputed  Bahman 
Ykr  Khan  to  chastise  the  Kayaths.  The  task  was  very  thoroughly  done, 
and  none  of  this  family  of  E&yaths  are  to  be  found  in  S&ndi.  The  same 
emperor  bestowed  the  ^hole  pargana,  then  consisting  of  832  villages,  on 
Ehalil-ulla  Khan  in  jUgir;  but  later  on  in  1093  Hijri  (AI).  1681),  Aurangzeb 
conferred  the  proprietorship  of  the  town  and  of  forty  v]llafi[es  which  had 
belonged  to  the  E6yaths  on  Sayyad  Fateh  Muhammad  and  Sayyad  Mu- 
hammad, the  heirs  of  the  slain  Sayyad  S4d-ulla.  Sayyad  Muhammad  was 
the  elder  son  and  heads  the  bari  taraf  or  senior  line,  while  the  junior  or 
chhoti  taraf  (or  saikai)  traces  its  descent  from  Sayyad  Fateh  Muhammad. 
Since  then  the  town,  and  the  post  of  chaudhri  and  q&niingo  have  been 
held  by  this  &mily.  I  learn  from  the  Bhamapur  proprietary  rights  record 
that  the  whole  of  (paigana)  S£ndi  was  at  one  time  held  by  the  chaudhris 
on  a  pargana  grant  from  the  throne.  This  ceased  in  1194  fiasli  (A.D. 
1843}  or  thereabouts.  Then  every  village  fell  into  the  direct  tenures  of 
the  old  inhabitants.  The  pargana  had  been  held  by  the  chaudhris  for 
nearly  180  years. 

The  Oudh  treaty  of  1772  was  ratified  at  ''Camp  Saundee."  Vide  Aitchi- 
Bon's  Treaties  II.,  pp.  83-84. 

SXNDI* — Pargama  SiiNDi — TahaU  Bilor^Cm — District  Hardoi. — (Lati- 
tude  27^*17'   north,  longitude   80^*0'  east.)      An    interesting   town  of 
11,128  inhabitants,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garra  on  the  old  route  from 
Sh&hjah&npur  rnd  Shahabad  to  Lucknow.     For  its  history  the  pargana 
article  may  be  referred  to.     Tennant,  visiting  it  in  1799,  complained  of 
*'  tJie  bleak,  desolate,  and  dreary  aspect  of  the  country,  where  you  are 
constantly  sinking  at  every  step  in  loose  sand  and  blinded  by  showers  of 
dust."     Heber,  in  1824,  gives  a  more  cheerful  account,  but  under-rated 
the  size  of  the  place.    "  The  coimtry, "  he  writes,  "through  which  we  passed 
to-day  was  extremely  pretty,  undulating  with  scattered  groves  of  tall  trees 
and  some  extensive  lakes  which  still  (&h  November)  showed  a  good  deal 
of  water.    *  The  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  wood  was  in 
green  wheat,  but  there  were  round  the  margin  of  the  lakes  some  sm  all 
tracts  of  brushwood,  and  beautiful  silky  jungle-^rass,  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  with  its  long  pendant  beards  glistening  with  hoar-frost — a  sight 
enough  in  itself  to  act  as  a  tonic  to  a  convalescent  European.     Sandee 
is  a  poor  little  village  shaded  by  some  fine  trees,  with  a  large  jheel  in  the 
neighbourhood  swarming  with  water-fowL     It  was  described  to  me  as  a 
very  dangerous  place  for  travellers  without  my  present  advantages,  and 
I  was  told  that  from  thence  to  the  company's  frontier  the  country  bore 
an  extremely  bad  character,  and  several  robberies  and  murders  had  taken 
place  lately.   The  lake  was  half  dry  already,  and  would,  they  said,  in  three 
months  time  be  quite  so.     As  it  recedes  it  leaves  a  fine  bed  of  grass  and 
aquatic  plants  on  which  a  large  herd  of  cattle  was  now  eagerly  grazing." 

*  By  Mr.  A.H.  Hariogton,  0.8.,  ABtistaai  Commiiiflioaer. 
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Twenty-six  years  later  Sir  W.  Sleeman  noted  his  impressions  of  S&ndi 
(Vol.  It,  p.  31,  Sleeman's  Tour  in  Oudh)  :— 

'*  The  river  Qarra  flows  under  the  town  to  the  north.  The  place  is  said 
to  be  healthy,  but  could  hardly  be  so  were  this  lake  to  the  west  or  east 
instead  of  to  the  south  whence  the  wind  seldom  blows.  This  lake  must 
give  out  more  or  less  of  malaria  that  would  be  taken  over  the  village 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  by  the  prevailing  easterly  and  westerly 
winds.  I  do  not  think  the  place  so  eligible  for  a  cantonment  as  Tandee- 
awun  in  point  either  of  salubrity,  position,  or  soil.  The  lake  on  the  south 
side  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  covered  with  wild  fowl,  but  the  fish  we  got 
from  it  was  not  good  of  its  kind." 

The  best  market  is  that  held  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  in  muhalla 
Kawabganj,  but  smaller  bazars  are  held  on  Tuesdays  in  muhaUa  Ehalisai 
on  Mondays  in  muhalla  Aulidganj,  on  Fridays  in  muhalla  Munshfganj, 
and  on  Wednesdays  in  Sal&mullaganj.  The  Sdndi  market  has  a  local  fame 
for  its  small  cotton  carpets  or  qafins. 

The  princiml  wards  or  muhallas  are  called  Sayyadwfira,  Sal&mullaganj, 
Munshfganj,  Khalisa,  Aulfidganj,  Nawabganj,  and  tJnchatfla.     tTnchatfla 
has  been  built  on  one  of  those  isolated  blu£b  where  soil  harder  than  usual 
has  withstood  the  river-floods  of  ages,  and  has  left)  a  sort  of  natural  for- 
tress commanding  the   adjacent   river  basin.    Here,  layer  upon  layer, 
are  piled  the  vestiges  of  the  Xrakhs,  Thatheras,  Sombansis,  and  Sayyads 
of  the  past,  crowned  with  the  successive  remains  of  an  earthwork  thrown 
up  during  the  reign  of  Shuj&-ud-daula,  a  factory  built  by  European  enter- 
prize  at  a  rather  later  date,  a  chakladar's  tahsil  and  fort,  an  English 
tahsil  and  police  station  established  at  annexation,  and  now  a  Qovem- 
ment  opium  godown  or  weighing    house  and  office.    A  gloomy  associa- 
tion clings  to  this  building,  for  it  was  here,  in  1870,  that  the  opium  officer 
Mr.  MacMullen  was  atrociously  murdered  by  his  bearer,  who  in  revenge 
for  a  trifling  punishment  by  the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  of  masters, 
blew  out  his  brains  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  then  gave  out  that  his  master 
had  committed  suicide.    A  moment's  glance  at  the  poor  victim's  body 
refuted  the  lie ;  the  murderer  confessed  his  crime,  and  was  hanged  for  it. 

In  Sayyadw&a  the  chief  buildings  are  a  mosque  and  mansion  built  by 
Sayyad  Qutb-ud-d{n  Husen  Khan,  chakladar  at  annexation  of  B&ngarmau 
and  BAndL  In  this  house  is  located  the  Government  aided  school, 
averaging  102  pupils.  To  the  south  of  it  is  an  im&mbira  and  mosque 
btdlt  m  1844.  Two  other  mosques  adorn  the  quarter  raised  by  Munshi 
Mubarak  Ali  and  Naj&bat  Ali,  reader  of  the  khutba  or  prayer  for  the 
king.  SaULmullaganj,  named  after  one  of  the  Sayyad  chaudhris  of  the 
pargana,  boasts  its  rauza  built  in  1738  by  Sayyad  Muhammad  Amjad. 
&ther  of  chaudhri  Sal4m-ulla,  and  a  mosque  built  by  the  same  Sayyad 
three  years  later. 

To  the  east  of  the  town  are  the  darg&hs  and  graves  of  Sh&h  Allah 
Bakhsh  Daiwesh,  called  also  zinda  Pfr  and  of  Maul&na  Kh^lis,  fiiqirs  of 
great  local  renown,  and  claimed  by  tradition  as  companions  in  arms  of 

Sayyad  S&l^  Masa6d, 
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These  tombt  seem  to  have  been  oonBtnieted  about  the  end  of  the  f6ar« 
teenth  century.  One  of  them  has  evidently  been  chiefly  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  a  Hindu  temple,  being  made  almost  entirely  of  large  blocks 
of  kankar  of  different  sizes.  At  the  edge  and  in  front  of  the  TB»ed  plat- 
form are  two  large  blocks,  of  whidi  the  upper  sxirfiMO  has  been  hewn  into 
the  segment  of  a  large  chrde.  In  their  present  position  these  stones  aie 
without  use  or  meaning.  They  have  apparently  oeen  originaUy  a  put  of 
the  doorway  of  a  Hindu  shrine.  Other  fragments  of  piDars  and  baa-i^eb, 
belonging  probably  to  the  same  building,  are  collected  at  the  shrines  of  tiie 
Mangla  and  Oobardhani  Debis. 

In  Munshiganj  there  is  a  masonry  well  of  great  age,  eaid  to  be  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  Sombansis  under  Rlija  Santan,  and  called  Mitha  kuin  or  the 
well  of  sweet  waters.  It  was  repaired  during  the  reign  of  Saidat  Ali 
Khan  hy  If  uhammad  Ali  Naqi  Khan,  uncle  of  Sayyad  Qutb-ud-din 
Husen  Khan, 

The  Ehalisa  and  Aul&dganj  wards  contain  many  good  masoaiy  honsss 
built  by  weeJthy  lUezftda  K^aths  such  as  the  L&las  Gop^  Rie,  Qsaj^ 
PandiiMi  and  Sh&di  L&L  Here,  too,  are  two  Thikurdwfaas,  erected  m 
recent  times  by  Beni  Datt  Misir  and  Chhote  L61  Pinde. 

To  the  east  of  Mtiratganj  lies  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  ICangia  Debi 
Here,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fragments  of  stone  bas-relief,  are  two  small 
white  marble  images,  of  which  the  feet  and  hands  have  been  broken  off,  a 
huge  block  of  hewn  kankar,  and  a  fragment  of  a  red  sandstone  capital 
Close  by  is  thePhfil  Mati  dher,  a  bas-relief  representing  apagoda-Uke 
structure,  rising  oyer  a  seated  central  %ure  with  attendants^  of  apparently 
Buddhist  type. 

In  Nawabganj  th^ne  is  a  fine  sar4e.  This  gani  was  built  by  oneSabadh 
Oir  Qoehiiu,  a  military  officer  in  the  Nawalu.  In  this  quarter  used 
to  be  cantcmed  some  of  the  ex-kings  troopsi  with  ^ns.  The  romi  to  fill- 
grim  and  Harden  passes  through  Nawabganj,  wiudi  is  by  fisur  the  most 
thriTing  mart  in  SindL 

A  mile  from  the  town  in  Admwur  at  the  edge  of  tbe  lake  alittle  spring 
wells  up  and  trickles  into  it.  The  spot  is  called  "  Brahmferart/'  aiid  is 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration  l^  the  Hindus  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  a  grove  has  been  planted,  and  m  it  over  the  monMi  q^iing  is  a  little 
dirine  tended  by  a  few  priests. 

SANDliiA  Pargana^—TahaU  SAJSfDtLk— District  Habdoi.— The  prbd- 
pal  subdivision  of  tahsil  Sandila  in  the  Hardoi  district  It  consists  of 
213  viUages.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  pargana  Oopaman,  on  ihe 
west  by  parganas  B&Iamau  and  Mall&nw&n,  on  the  south-west  and  south 
by  parganans  B&ngarmau,  Safipur,  and  Mohfin  Aurfe  of  Lucknow,  cm  the 
east  by  parganas  Qundwa  and  KalyHn  Mai,  and  across  the  Oumti  by  par- 
gana Anrangabad  of  Sitapur.  The  Sai  flows  aloQg  the  greater  part  orits 
soutk-westem  and  aouthan  border. 


*  By  Mr.  A.  H.  Barington,  CS. 
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la  lAiape  it  is  an  inagular  rhombus,  with  aa  ei:treme  length  apd 
breadth  of  81  and  22  miles.  Its  area  is  329  square  miles^  of  whiqh 
170  or  51*14  per  cent  are  cultivated.  Rather  more  than  a  fifth  (22*56  per 
cent.)  is  culturable ;  a  fourth  (24*7  per  cent.)  is  returned  as  barren.  More 
than  a  fourth  (27*66  per  cent)  is  rated  as  third  class,  that  is^  sandy,  light, 
and  uneven.  Bather  less  than  a  third  (81*05  per  cent.)  of  the  cultivated 
area  is  irrigated  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  parts  from  tanks  and  ponds 
to  one  from  wells.  The  percentage  under  groves  is  only  1*6 ;  7i  acres  is 
the  average  area  of  cultivation  per  plough. 

There  is  nothing  very  striking  or  interesting  about  its  physical  fea- 
tores.  The  statistics  already  given  show  that  it  is  poorly  wooded,  that  the 
area  of  barren  and  sandy  soil  is  very  large,  and  th^t  wells  are  scarce.  This 
last  circumstance  is  owing  to  the  sandiness  of  the  subsoil — a  feature  always 
met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  rivers.  The  worst  and  sandiest  tract 
is  to  the  north  near  Benigani  and  M&njhg&on.  Here  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Qumti,  which  forms  the  north-eastern  border,  is  plainly  visible  -for 
miles  inland  from  it,  in  the  great  irregularity  of  the  surface,  scantiness 
of  wells  and  jhils,  and  the  lightness  of  the  sandy  undulating  soil.  This 
r^on  abounds  in  extensive  herds  of  deer,  whose  depredations  add  seriously 
to  the  cultivator's  diS&culties.  Southwards,  as  the  scene  shifts  towards 
the  centre  of  the  pMarsana,  a  more  even  surface  and  a  firmer  soil  is  reach- 
ed, abounding  in  jhUs  of  no  great  size,  of  which  the  largest  is  at  Rai- 
son.  It  is  notable  for  the  number  of  grebe  on  it,  and  the  advantages  for 
duck  shooting  presented  by  the  embankments  across  it  The  Baita  n&la 
rises  among  t^e  jhils  in  the  east  centre  of  the  pargana  and  drains  its 
south-eastern  side. 

Large  traets  of  dhik  jungle  and  barren  waste  follow  its  course,  and  it 
is  not  much  used  for  irrigation.  Towards  the  Sai  on  the  west  the  soil 
ligain  deteriorates. 

It  becomes  sandy  and  unable  to  retain  water.    Jhils  disappear.    The 
urface  becomes  upeven.    But  the  slope  into  the  basin  of  the  Sai  is 
sneither  steep  nor  deep,  so  that  there  is  comparatively  little  of  the  scour 
which  so  disastrously  a^ects  the  Qumti  side  <^  the  district 

For  the  same  reason  th^  land  on  this  side  is  less  sandy,  that  is,  less 
denuded  of  its  loamy  particles.  A  few  spotted  deer  (chital)  still  linger 
in  the  XTtar  Gui&n  jungle  near  Eachhona. 

The  main  road  is  the  immetalled  one  from  Lucknow  to  Shdhjah£npur, 
nasaing  through  Sandila^  from  Malihabad,  and  Kachfaona,  on  its  way  to 
jSardoi,  PanJlel  to  it  now  runs  tb@  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  Railway  with 
stations  at  SandQa  and  Kachhona.  From  Sandila  other  unmetalled  dis- 
trict roads  branch  off  aouth- westward  to  Bfingafmau,  westward  to  Ghaus- 
|;anj  and  Mallinw&n,  and  northward  to  Beniganj  and  Nfmkh&r. 

7%e  chief  perodUiCto  are  barley,  wheat,  b&jra,  gram,  arbar,  mi^sh,  paddy, 
^and  ji}^.  Of  tbeuie  at  survey  barley  covered  a  fourth  of  the  cultivated 
area ;.w]ii^t a  fifth;  bijra  cmdgram  together  rather  more  than  a  fifth: 
rather  more  than  another  fifth  was  cropped  with  arhar,  m&th,  paddy,  and 
Ju&r.  The  areas  returned  as  under  cotton,  cane,  peppy,  uJbacco,  and 
indigo  w«re  respeetively  tfil9,  ),780, 276;  267;  cggid  9  aciss. 
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The  climate  is  considered  average,  but  damp  makes  it  unhealthy  at 
and  near  Sandila. 

The  213  villages  are  held  thus : — 
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The  taluqdari  tenure  obtains  in  114  of  the  villages  ;  70  are  zamindari ; 
26  imperfect  pattidari ;  3  are  bhayyachfira. 

The  Qovemment  demand,  excluding  cesses,  is  Bs.  1,92,553,  a  rise  of  42 
percent  on  the  summary  assessment.  It  falls  at  Be.  1-12-7  on  the  cul- 
tivated acre.  Be.  0-14-7  per  acre  of  total  area,  Bs.  12-14-6  per  plough, 
Bs.  2-11-1  per  head  of  agricultural,  and  1-6-6  per  head  of  total  popu- 
lation. 

■ 

The  incidence  of  population  is  417  to  the  square  mile.  The  leading 
statistics  are :  total  1,37,275  ;  Hindus  to  Muhammadans  1,17,371  to  19,904; 
males  to  females  72,175  to  65,080 ;  agriculturists  to  non-aoriculturists 
71|569  to  65,275.  4ixiLong  the  Hindus  Cham&rs,  P&sis,  Bra^mans,  and 
Mur&os  predominate.  Cham&rs  are  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation ;  !rasis  are  nearly  a  tenth.  Brahmans  rather  less  than  an  eleventh ; 
Murfios  about  a  fifteenth.  Among  the  rest  Chhattris  (7,054),  Ahirs,  Yaish- 
yas,  and  Xrakhs  (4,215)  (the  earliest  children  of  the  soil  according  to 
tradition)  are  most  numerous.  Among  the  Muhammadans  Shekhs  are 
strongest  (5,076),  then  Ohosis  and  Julahas ;  Sayyads  are  only  1,610. 

There  is  an  Anglo-vernacular  tahsil  school  at  Sandila,  and  there  aie 
village  schools  at  Beniganj,  Assa,  Qhausganj^  Bamkdar^  and  Behsar, 
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The  pargana  is  mentioned  in  the  Xin-i-Akbari  as  having  a  cultivated 
area  of  3,93,700  bighas. 

Reyenne,  mil       .••  ,••  •••  •••    S6^5,398  dams. 

S&yarghftl  .«.  •••  •••  .••  1,667     „ 

Zamindan,  Chandels. 

OarrisoD,  20  aawirs  and  1,000  foot  soldiers. 

In  the  early  history  of  this  pargana  Xrakhs  occupy  the  place  which  is 
filled  felsewhere  in  the  Hardoi  district  by  Thatheras.  Two  brothers  of  the 
tribe,  Salhia  and  Malhia,  are  said  to  have  founded  the  one  Salhia  Furwa 
now  Sandf  la,  the  chief  town  of  the  pargana;  the  other  Malihabad,  in  the 
adjacent  parsana  of  that  name  in  the  Lucknow  district.  The  Arakhs  held 
the  tract  tiU  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  Sayyad  Makhd6m 
Al&ud-dfn,  the  fighting  apostle  of  Nasir-ud-din,  the  ''  lamp  of  Delhi,"  under- 
took to  drive  out  the  infidels^  and  to  carry  the  faith  and  arms  of  Isl&m  a 
sta^e  fSEurther  to  the  south.  The  promise  of  a  royal  revenue-free  grant 
made  the  prospect  of  success  as  tempting  to  the  soldier  as  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  infidel  to  the  saint.  How  long  or  how  fiercely  the  Xrakhs 
resisted  we  know  not.  Only  the  issue  of  the  contest  has  been  remembered. 
To  this  day  the  Arakhs  of  Utraula,  on  the  Edpti,  120  miles  away  to  the 
east  in  Gonda,  recall  their  lost  domains  in  Sandda.  A  century  and  a  half 
earlier  in  the  reign  of  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh,  the  Sayyad  had  driven  out 
the  Hindu  lords  of  Bilgrfim  and  settled  themselves  there. 

Sandila  was  their  next  acquisition  of  importance  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  process  of  consolidation  is  thus  described  in  the  T<rikh-i- 
Mub&rak  ShAhi  (Elliot's  History  IV.,  p.  13).  "  The  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  secured  (1875  A.D.)  by  placing  them  under  the  charge  of  great  and 
trusty  amvra.  Thus  on  the  side  of  Hindustan,  on  the  Bengal  frontier,  the 
fief  (ekta)  of  Karra  and  Mahoba,  and  the  Shikk  of  Dalmau,  were  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Malikas  Shark  (prince  of  the  east)  Mard&n  Laulat,  who 
received  the  title  of  NasIr-ul-Mulk.  The  fief  of  Oudh  and  Sandfla  and  the 
ShiWc  of  Kol  were  iplaced  under  Malik  His&m-ul-Mulk  and  His6m-ud-dm 
NawA  The  fief  of  Jaunpur  and  Zafarabad  was  given  to  Malik  Bahroz 
SuMni.  The  fief  of  Bihdr  to  Malik  BIr  Afgh&n.  These  nobles  showed 
no  laxity  in  putting  down  the  plots  of  the  infidels,  and  in  making  their 

territories  secure" (1394  A.  D.).   "  Through  the  turbulence  of  the  base 

infidels  the  affairs  of  the  fiefe  of  B&ndustan  had  fallen  into  confusion,  so 
Khw4ja-i-Jah4n  received  the  title  of  Malika-ul-Shark  (king  of  the  ^wt), 
and  the  administration  of  all  Hindustan,  from  Eanauj  to  Bihar,  was  placed 
in  his  charge.  In  the  month  of  Rajab,  796  Hijri  ( 1394  A.D.),  he  proceeded 
to  Hindustan  with  twenty  elephants;  and  after  chastising  the  rebels  of 
Et4wah,  Kol,  Kah&ra-Kamil,  and  the  environs  of  Kanauj,  he  went  to 
Jaunpur.  By  degrees  he  got  the  fiefs  of  Kanauj,  Karra,  Oudh,  Shadidah 
{SandUa),  Dalmau,  Bahraich,  BihAr,  and  Tirhut  into  his  own  possession.  Hfe 
put  down  many  of  the  infidels,  and  restored  the  forts  which  they  had  des- 
troyed. God  Almighty  blessed  the  arms  of  IslAm  with  power  and  victory. 
The  Rai  of  J&jnagar  and  the  king  of  Lakhnauti  now  began  to  send  to  Khwa- 
ja-i-Jah&n  the  elephants  which  they  used  to  send  (as  tribute)  to  Delhi." 

******* 

(1899  A.p.)  "  The  fiefs  of  Kanauj,  Oudh,  Karra,  Dalmau,  Sandfla, 
Bahraicb>  Bih^,  and  Jaunpur  were  held  by  Khwija-i- Jah&n.    In  the  same 
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Sar  (1899)  Khwftjii-i-Jahin  died  at  Jaunpur,  and  his  adopted  mm,  Malik 
ubirak,  became  king  in  his  stead,  assuming  the  title   of  MuUiak 
Shah,  and  taking  possession  of  all  the  fiefik" 

• 

The  inventive  piety  of  the  Muhammadans  dispenses  with  the  traditional 
clue  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  and  asserts  that  it  is  traceable  to  an 
exclamation  of  Sayyad  Makhd&m  Al&-ud-din  who  when  on  his  way  thither 
from  Delhi  cast  into  the  Jumna  the  grant  or  charter  received  by  him  from 
his  imperial  master  saying,  Sanad  AUah,  Ood  be  my  charter. 

Aooordinffly  he  named  his  first  conquest  Sanad-illa  or  Sandila,  though 
till  then  it  had  been  known  as  Sltal  Purwa.  Taking  as  his  own  share  a 
rent-free  grant  of  860  bighas  he  built  and  settled  upon  it,  and  it  is  called 
to  this  day  Makhd&mpura  in  remembrance  of  him ;  and  his  daj^'th  stands 
upon  itk  The  tyranny  and  exactions  of  Muhammad  Shah  1^ghla<][  at 
Delhi  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  Sandfla  whither 
fled  many  a  refugee,  chiefly  of  the  Brahman  and  Chhattri  castes.  In  the 
time  of  Sher  Shah  the  settlement  had  become  so  crowded  that  Sayyad 
Husen  founded  a  new  town  adjacent  to  it  and  styled  it  Ashraftola.  Up 
to  this  time  no  (Government  officer  had  been  posted  at  Sandila ;  so  that, 
like  the  cave  of  Adullam,  it  was  a  convenient  refuse  for  all  who  wished 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  imperial  writs ;  but  suMut  the  time  of  Akbar 
the  q&zi  was  transferred  hither  from  Mahona,  and  the  other  pargana  officials 
came  in  time  to  be  posted  here.  Firoz  Shah  twice  visited  Sandila  ia 
754  Hijri  (A.D.  1853)  on  his  inarch  to  Lucknow,  and  in  776  Hijri  (AD, 
1374)  on  the  way  to  BahraicL  A  mosque  bearing  the  date  768  Hijri  (AD. 
1867)  was  built  by  his  order. 

The  restoration  of  Humay6n  brought  trouble  upon  Sayyad  Husen,  who 
had  been  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  Sher  Shah.  The  town  was  plundered 
by  Hum&y fin's  troops;  Sayyad  Husen  was  dispossessed  of  his  grant,  and 
a  force  was  quartered  here.  The  lands  which  for  three  centuries  bad  been 
held  by  Sayyads  were  made  over  to  Chandels.  But  the  tenure  of  the 
Ghandels  did  not  last  long.  The  Savyads  regained  court  favour  and  a 
portion  of  their  lost  possessions.  Molvi  Muhammad  Moia  ingratiated 
himself  with  Alam^r,  who  conferred  upon  him  in  j^igir  for  military  ser- 
rioe  Ibr&hhnpur,  Tiloi,  and  ten  other  villages,  and,  when  he  died  in  Behfir, 
aent  his  corpse  to  Sandila  to  be  buried  witnhis  forefathers.  Most  of  the 
Bayvad's  grants  were  resumed  and  charged  with  revenue  after  Shujft-ud- 
dauia's  defeat  at  Buxar,  and  the  remamder  were  resumed  by  Sa&dat  Ali 
Khan. 

In  our  own  time  nineteen  villages  were  conferred  on  Molvi  Fazl  Ilas61 
of  Jal^Upur  of  this  family  for  distinguished  services  during  the  mutiny. 

Two  severe  actions  were  fought  at  Sandila  on  6th  and  7th  October, 

issa 

SANDILA*— Pwrgana  BAmyfLiL—TahaU  Sandra— DM<ric*  Hardol— 
(Latitude  27*^4'  north,  longitude  81)°84'   east).    Sandfla  ranks  sixth  in 

*  Bf  Mr.  A,  H.  HMiacton,  0.8.|  ABifsUuit  OommMoner. 
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pofmlation  among  the  towns  of  Oudb,  and  second  among  those  of  the 
Hardoi  district.  It  lies  nearly  midway  between  Lucknow  and  Hardoi, 
at  a  distance  of  32  miles  north-west  from  Lucknow  and  34  miles  south- 
east from  Hardoi.  It  is  31  miles  east  from  Bilgr&m.  There  is  a  station  of 
the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  at  it. 

For  an  account  of  its  foundation  and  political  history  the  pargana  arti- 
ele  should  be  referred  to.  Its  four  muhallas  are  named  Ashraftola, 
Mahetw&na,  Mandai,  and  M&Ikana. 

The  population  is  15,786,  of  whom  7,629  are  Hindus  and  8,157  are 
MuhammadaiuL  They  are  lodged  in  1,114  brick  and  3,986  mud*built 
hoosea 

Being  the  headquarters  of  a  revenue  subdivision,  the  town  has  the 
usual  Government  offices,  tahsil,  police  station,  dispensary,  and  Anglo- 
vernacular  schooL 

Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  P&n  and  gU  are  sold  for 
export  in  considerable  quantities. 

There  are  no  buildings  of  special  interest  or  antiquity.  The  Blira 
Kambha,  a  hall  of  the  twelve  pillars,  was  built  of  stone  a  century  and  half 
ago  by  an  ancestor  of  Farzand  Ali  and  Musharraf  Ali. 

Sir  W.  Sleeman's  notes  on  the  place  are  worth  quoting,  written  as  they 
were  six  years  before  annexation  (Volume  II.,  p.  2,  Volume  L,  pp. 
336-337)  :— 

**  Halted  at  Sundeela.  To  the  north  of  the  town  there  is  a  laige  uncul- 
tivated plain  of  oosur  lands  that  would  answer  for  cantonments,  but  the 
water  lies,  for  some  time  after  rain,  in  many  places.  The  drainage  in 
defective,  but  znight  be  made  good  towards  a  rivulet  to  the  north  and  west. 
There  is  another  open  plain  to  the  west  of  the  town,  between  the  snburbs 
and  the  small  village  of  Ausoo  Serae,  where  the  trigonometrical  survey 
has  <me  of  its  towers.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  and  more  from 
north  to  south,  and  well  adapted  for  the  location  of  troops  and  civil  esta- 
blishments. The  climate  is  said  to  be  very  good.  The  town  is  large  and 
still  populous,  but  the  best  families  seem  to  t>e  going  to  .decay  or  leaving 
the  place.  Manv  educated  persons  from  Sundeela  in  our  civil  establishments 
used  to  leave  their  families  here ;  but  life  and  property  have  become  so 
very  insecui^  that  they  now  always  take  tliem  with  them  to  the  districts 
in  whidi  they  are  employed,  or  send  tiiem  to  others.  I  olwerved  many 
good  houses  of  burnt  brick  aad  cement^  but  they  are  ^loing  fast  to  decay, 
and  are  all  surrounded  by  numerous  mud  houses  without  coverings,  or 
with  coverings  of  the  same  material,  which  are  hidden  from  view  by  low 
jmxapets.    I^ese  houses  have  a  wretched  appearance. 

^  Several  of  the  villages  of  Sundeela  are  h^  by  Syud  zmneendars,  who 
UXB  peaceable  and  industrious  aubjeets,  and  were  generally  better  protected 
than  otheca  under  the  influenee  of  Chowdhree  Sheik  Hushmut  AU^e,  <^ 
SundedA,  an  affrieoltuialcapitatist  and  laadbolder,  whom  no  local  authority 
oould  offend  with  impunity.  His  proper  trade  was  to  aid  landliolders  of 
kigh  and  low  degree,  by  becoming  surety  for  their  punctual  |kayment  oC 
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the  Oovemment  demand,  and  advancing  the  iostalments  of  that  demand 
himself  when  they  had  not  tlie  means,  and  thereby  saving  them  from 
the  visits  of  the  local  authorities  and  their  rapacious  and  disorderly 
troops :  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  ventured  to  extend  his  protection  a  little 
further,  and,  to  save  them  from  the  oppressions  of  an  unscrupulous  con- 
tractor, he  imdertook  to  manage  the  district  himself,  and  make  good  all 
.  the  Government  demand  upon  it.  He  was  unable  to  pay  all  that  he  had 
bound  himself  to  pay.  His  brother  was  first  seized  by  the  troops  and 
taken  to  Lucknow.  He  languished  under  the  discipline  to  which  he  was 
there  subjected,  and  when  on  the  point  of  death  from  what  his  friends 
call  a  broken  heart,  and  the  Government  authorities  dvolera  morbus,  he 
was  released.  He  died  immediately  after  his  return  home,  and  Hushmat 
Allee  was  then  seized  and  taken  to  Lucknow,  where  he  is  now  confined. 

"Thepeople  here  lament  his  absence  as  a  great  misfortune  to  the  district, 
as  he  was  the  only  one  among  them  who  ever  had  authority  and  influence, 
united  with  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  people,  and  a  disposition  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  happiness." 

SANDWA  CHANDIKA— Par^cwia  Partabgarh— To*^  Partaboarh 
— District  Partaboarh. — This  town  was  founded  by  the  Bhars;  it 
gets  its  second  name  from  the  temple  of  Chandika;  it  is  near  the  road 
from  Partabgarh  to  Amethi,  eleven  miles  from  the  former.  The  tradition 
is  that  Chandika  Debi  here  killed  certain  Rakshases  or  demons.  The 
population  consists  of  1,960  Hindus  and  27  Musalmans.  There  is  a  tem- 
ple of  Debi,  and  ^eat  fairs  are  held  in  her  honour— one  in  March,  the  other 
m  October.  Eadi  Tuesday  about  1,000  people  assemble ;  at  the  annual 
fairs  about  5,000. 

SANGRXmGARH— Pof^ona  lEiixpxm—TaJisU  Kvmyk— District  Par- 
taboarh.— This  village  was  founded  by  Sangr6m  Singh,  the  ancestor  of 
the  taluqdar  of  R&mpur,  about  150  years  ago. 

It  is  on  the  unmetalled  road  to  Manikpur  30  miles  from  Partabgarh. 
Brahmans  reside  here  who  are  great  dealers  in  iron. 

PopnlatioD,  Hibda  ..•  .,. 

^         MuftAlman 

9,163 


It  possesses  a  temple  to  Mah&deo  and  one  vernacular  school  with  30 

?upils ;  there  is  a  bazar  also  at  which  the  annual  sales  are  Re.  20,000.     The 
>asahra  is  celebiuted  here  by  a  festive  meeting  at  which  6,000  people 
assemble. 

SANGRXMPUR— Parflrana  Daundia  KsERk—TahaU  Purwa— IXs- 
trict  Unao. — This  village  was  founded  1,900  years  ago  by  R&ja  Abhai 
Chand  Bais,  who  called  it  Sangr&mpur  (city  of  the  ^g^t) :  because  he  had 
to  fight  a  fierce  battle  here  on  entering  this  country.  The  place  is  also 
call^  Daundia  Ehera,  the  original  Bhar  name.  Babu  Rim  Bakhsh  Sin^, 
a  descendant  of  Abhai  Chand's,  lived  here,  and  was  hanged  after  the  mutiny 
for  abetment  of  murder.  There  is  a  vernacular  school  attended  by  about  35 
pupils,  none  of  whom  are  Musalmans.    Population  is  1,190,  of  whom  106 
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are  Musalmans.    There  is  one  mosque,  four  temples  in  honour  of  Debi, 
and  one  to  Mah&deo. 

SARA  Pargama* — TaJmL  Habdoi — District  Hardoi. — A  subdivision  of 
tahsil  Hardoi  consisting  of  85  villages.  Fargana  Alamnagar  bounds  it  on 
the  norths  pargana  Shahabad  on  the  west^  parganas  Bfiwan  and  Oopamau 
on  the  south  and  south-east^  pargana  Mansumagar  on  the  east.  The  Sai, 
here  called  Bhainsta,  flows  along  part  of  its  eastern  border.  It  is  eleven 
and  a  half  miles  and  thirteen  miles  in  extreme  length  and  breadth^  and 
its  area  is  90  square  miles. 

Bather  more  than  half  (52'92  per  cent)  is  cultivated ;  a  third  (34*09)  is 
culturable.  About  an  eighth  (11*56)  is  returned  as  barren.  Not  quite 
a  seventh  (14*82  per  cent.)  is  rated  as  third  class,  that  is,  sandy.  Half  of 
the  cultivated  area  (49*41)  is  watered  from  wells  (34*19)  and  tanks  (16*22). 
The  percentage  under  groves  is  1*43.  Seven  acres  is  the  average  area  of 
cultivation  per  plough. 

There  is  little  to  notice  in  its  physical  features  except  the  excellence  of 
the  soil  and  the  great  quantites  of  jhfls  and  marshes.  Some  of  them  are 
embanked,  but  the  facilities  offered  for  rice  cultivation  are  not  taken 
advantage  of.  "  There  are,"  notes  Mr.  McMinn^  **  thousands  of  bighas  of 
splendid  rice  ground  which  lie  utterly  unproductive.  I  have  no  doiibt  the 
lambardars  object,  because  the  paadhi  (wild  rice),  which  is  their  manorial 
right,  and  which  grows  spontaneously,  would  be  superseded.  They  say 
they  do  not  sow  rice,  but  in  some  places  K&chhis  have  raised  very  fine 
crops.  The  country  is  rather  bare  of  grovea[.  Single  pfpal  and  banyan 
and  p&kar  trees  are  common,  but  no  groves  have  been  planted  for  years. 
All  in  existence  are  clearly  old  and  mostly  barren." 

The  number  of  forest  trees  still  standing  in  the  fields  is  an  indication  that 
the  pressure  of  population  has  not  yet  become  overpowering.  The  banks 
of  the  Bhainsta  near  Hariaon,  fringed  with  low  jungles  and  shaded  by 
stately  beech-like  "arjan"  trees,  presents  a  scene  of  quiet  beauty.  A  fine 
prospect  may  be  enjoyed  from  the  ruined  fort  of  Saftdatnagar,  on  the  top 
of  Soh4wan  Khera.  The  closeness  of  the  water  to  the  surface — ^it  has 
rarely  to  be  dug  for  for  more  than  fifteen  feet — makes  irrigation  easy.  The 
sub-soil  is  so  firm  that  in  most  of  the  villages  wells  worked  with  the 
leathern  bucket  (pur)  and  oxen  can  be  dug.  They  cost  from  two  to  four  or 
five  rupees,  and  last  generally  for  four  years,  and  some  times  up  to  10  and  12 
years.     The  pargana  is  pretty  well  off  for  roads. 

The  Oudh  and  Bohilkhand  Railway  runs  through  its  western  side, 
and  one  of  the  stations  is  at  Ch&ndpur.  The  north  is  traversed  by 
the  unmetalled  road  from  Fih&ni  to  Shahabad  ;  the  Hardoi  and  Shahabad 
road  skirts  the  west,  while  the  east  side  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Hardoi 
to  Pihitni.  But  cross-roads  are  wanted  to  connect  the  heart  of  the  pargana 
with  the  Pihfini  and  Shahabad  road  on  the  north.  There  are  no  markets 
of  any  importance. 


*  By  Mr.  A.  H.  Harington,  C.S. 
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The  main  products  are  wheat  and  barley  which  occupied  at  survey  nearly 
half  the  cultivated  area,  more  than  a  fifth  was  cropped  with  b&jra  and  juir, 
the  rest  was  chiefly  covered  with  cotton,  sugarcane,  gram,  arhar,  paddy, 
miah,  and  moth.  The  areas  returned  as  under  cotton,  cane,  tobacco, 
poppy,  and  indigo  were  respectively  1,785, 1,586,  2,618,  and  8  acres. 

The  climate  is  not  exceptionany  bad,  but  with  so  many  marshes  the 
pargana  cannot  be  salubrious.  Eankar  is  found  in  Eursoli,  Basoha,  B&ri, 
and  Kutla  Sar&e. 

The  eighty-five  villages  are  thus  distributed  :— 


Gaura        ••• 

••• 

ta* 

•  •• 

t— 

69 

Janwftrs     m* 

t*t 

•■• 

•  •• 

••t 

Sombansia  m« 

M* 

«•• 

«• 

•M 

B&thon     ... 

•  •1 

•M 

tM 

••• 

Brahmani  ••• 

•  M 

•  •• 

^ 

•  •• 

Mahammadtni 

••• 

••• 

t*l 

t»* 

Eiyaths     ••• 

Mt 

ft* 

H« 

•M 

Atfn         ••. 

M« 

•  •• 

— 

••« 

QoTemmenl 

•  •• 

•  !■ 
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Only  one  of  these  villages  is  taluqdari ;  40  are  zamindari ;  43  imperfect 
pattidari  i  one  is  bhayyachfinu 

The  Government  demand  excluding  cesses  is  Rs.  60,132,  a  rise  of  S1*S0 
per  cent,  over  the  summary  assessment.  It  falls  at  Be.  1-15-5  on  the  culti- 
vated acre,  Re.  1-0-8  per  acre  of  total  area,  Rs.  14-1-2  per  plough,  Bs. 
2-6-0  per  head  of  agricultural,  and  Re.  1-11*6  per  head  of  total  population. 

Population  is  389  to  the  square  mile,  or  a  total  of  34,972  ;  Hindus  to 
Muhammadans  are  33,375  to  1,597;  males  to  females  19,052  to  15,920; 
agriculturists  to  non-agriculturists  26,069  to  9,903 ;  Cham&rs  are  a  sixth  of 
tiie  whole;  Fiaia  a  seventh;  Brahmans  an  eighth;  Chhattris  only  an 
eleventh;  Ahirs,  Vaishyas,  smd  Oarerias  predominate  among  the  remainder. 

There  are  village  schools  at  Hari&on,  Baholia,  Ant,  Amrauli^  Dhanw&r, 
Todaipur,  and  Safidatnagar, 

There  are  no  religious  fairs ;  the  pargana  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  X{n-i- 
Akbari. 

Pargana  Sara,  Dastdr  Pali,  Sarkfir  Ehairabad ;  zamindars  Chauh&ns. 


Area 

Oarrlson 
Berenne,  m&l, 
8iw&e 
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t« 


r*i 


••t 


••• 


•M 


68,832    bfgbas. 

600    Infantry ;  $0  Saw&ra, 
S0,9I,983  dams. 
8,666  dims. 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  McMinn  for  the  following  historical  notes: — 

"  The  pargana  was  formerly  occupied  by  Thatheras,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  identical  with  the  Bhars  of  Sultanpur,  who  afterwards  spread  to  the 
Chambal  and  the  Ganges.  Then  Chamar  Gaurs  came  in  from  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Bijnaur  in  Jai  Chand's  time.  They  came  in  under  two 
chiefsj  bringing  with  them  Dichhit  Brahmans,  who  up  to  date  axe  their 
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recognized  priests.    They  first  settled  at  Basowa  in  this  pargana  about 
six  miles  south-east  of  Pihdni,  on  the  border  of  a  large  jhil.     From  thence 
they  scattered  to  all  quarters,  colonizing  and  conquering.     They  establish- 
ed, according  to  their  own  account,  370  villages  in  the  parganas  principally 
of  Sara,  B&wan,  Bangar,  and  Gopamau.    They  differ  entirely  from  the 
Ghamar  Qaurs  who  came  from  near  Cawnpore,  whose  hereditary  priests 
are  Tiwari  Brahmans.     The  Th&kurs  having  established  military  stations 
rather  than  colonies,    I  do  not  think  that  they  ever  condescended  to  touch 
a  plough.    They  have  held  their  villages  with  a  tight  hand  ever  since. 
Up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Oudh  Government  they  were  ofe/oc^o  and 
dAjv/re  lords  of  the  soil.    They  were  subject  to  the  Mitauli  rfija,  an  Ahban 
Th&kur,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  their  possession. 
Shah  Xiam  of  Delhi  granted  a  few  villages  rent-firee  to  the  QSzi  of  B&ri, 
which  were  afterwards  resumed  by  the  Oudh  Government,  but  with  that 
exception  I  can  find  no  traces  of  disturbance  in  the  holding  of  the  terri- 
tory till  the  reign  of  Xsif-ud-daula.  In  his  reign,  Saddat  Khan,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Nawab  Dost  Ali  Ehan,  being  tahsildar  of  the  pargana,  and  a  man  of 
great  ability,  managed  through    mortgages,  purchases,  and  other  well 
known  means,  to  become  master  of  about  forty  villages  in  the  north  and 
east    of  the   pargana,    and    shortly  afterwards  Jagann&th,  a  q&niingo, 
violent  and  unscrupulous,  mastered  some  more.    The  Thakurs  teok  te  uie 
jungles,  followed  by  their  as&mis.     The  new  Kfiyaths  and  Musalman 
proprietors  found  their  conquest  barren,  and  after  having  got  sanads 
they  gradually  abandoned  their  gains.    Saddat  Ali  Khan,  with  his  well 
known  exactitude,  finding  the  revenue  falling,  farmed  the  four  parganas 
to  a  family  of  Kashmiri  Srahmans,  who  had  entered  India  with  Zam&n 
Shah  or  rather  Ahmad  Shah  Daui&ni,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Oudh.    Their  farm  lasted  with  brief  interruptions  from  1210 
fasU  (AJ).  1803)  up  to  1264  fesli  (A.D.  1857).    The  taluqdars  were  driven 
out,  many  villages  were  settled  kh4m,  or  the  collections  made  through 
resident  Kdchhis.  The  exactions  grew  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the  Th&kura 
abandoned  village  after  village.  There  was  no  room  for  village  lambardars, 
and  no  margin  of  profit  for  taluqdars.   The  settlements  were  always  largely 
in  excess  of  those  now  holding.    In  every  village  there  are  desolate  quar- 
ters of  bare  rain-washed  walls,  which  represent  the  old  cots  of  the  peasan** 
try  that  fied  from  Kid&mdth  and  his  Kashmiri  brethren.    The  Thakurs 
are,  I  should  think,  declining  in  numbers.    They  have  very  few  children; 
many  not  married,  and  plead  poverty.    They  were  much  oppressed  in  the 
times  of  Kid^i^&th,  whom,  however,  they  always  mention  with  respect. 
His  mode  of  adjusting  balances  was  peculiar.     Being  a  Brahman,  though 
of  low  caste,  and  a  smoker  of  the  huqqa,  he  used  to  visit  villages  which 
had  not  paid  up,  and  place  himself  at  the  lambardar's  door  in  dhama, 
vowing  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  till  the  rupees  were  forthcoming.    The 
thiLkurs  never  ventured  to  be  contumacious,  and  hurried  their  buffaloes  to 
the  nearest  bazar.    He  sometimes  devolved  the  execution  of  this  religious 
terrorism  upon  Brahman  chapr&sis.    He  was  a  man  of  consciencei  however, 
and  refused  bribes  and  presents." 

I  have  little  to  add  to  these  interesting  notes.    The  only  derivation 
that  the  qlLnCmgos  can  offer  for  the  name  is,  that  of  old  the  pargana  was  a 
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wild  bandit-haunted  tract,  and  that  when  by  de^ees  it  was  cleared  and 
settled,  it  acquired  the  epithet  of  S6r&  (clear).  The  traditional  account 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Thatheras  from  parganas  Sara  and  B&wan  by 
Kuber  Sah,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  K&na  and  Onai  branches  of  the  Cha- 
mar  Qaurs  will  be  found  under  heading  Bfiwan  (pargana).  The  Onai  or 
R&e  branch  became  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  and  obtained  the 
chaudhriship  of  the  pargana.  Their  chief  seats  were  at  Todarpur  and 
Sara.  The  leading  men  of  this  stock  are  Nay&z  Singh  of  Pipri  and 
Mohan  Singh  of  Todarpur,  while  the  head  of  the  K4na  branch  is  Padam 
Singh  of  Simmaur  and  Chandeli.  The  Gaurs  had  things  pretty  much 
their  own  way  till  the  reign  of  Sa&dat  Ali  Khan  when  the  N&zim  of 
Khairabad,  Rdja  Sital  Parsh&d  Tirbedi,  of  evil  memory,  was  set  over  them. 
Among  the  cruelties  practised  by  him  was  the  hacking  off  of  men's  noses 
and  women's  breasts.  The  qdndn^o,  Jagann&th  Parsh&d,  assured  me  that 
he  had  seen  one  Manbh&wan  Sombansi  of  Beg&on,  an  aged  man  of  ninety 
who  died  in  1867,  whose  nose  had  been  cut  off  by  Sital  Parshad's  orders. 
The  pargana  officials  used  to  be  thus  posted :  the  q&zi  at  Biii,  the 
q&ntingo  at  Umrauli,  the  tahsildar  or  amil  at  Saadatnagar,  the  chaudhri 
at  Todarpur. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  the  taluqa  of  Mustafabad  was  broken  up 
are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bradford  in  his  Aiari  judgment  "The  mush- 
room taluqa  of  Sa6datnagar  or  Mustafabad  in  1235  fasli  (A.D.  1828),  after 
dwindling  down  from  39  to  23  villages,  was  suddenly  and  completely  broken 
up.  In  1163  fasli  it  had  consisted  of  34  villages ;  in  1192  fasli  of  37 ;  from 
1202  fasli  to  1211  fasli  of  39,  and  called  the  Mustafabad  taluqa." 

The  antiquarian  will  not  find  much  to  interest  him  in  this  pargana.  I  give 
the  names  of  the*twelve  villages  which  contain  dihs  or  deserted  sites  of 
Thathera  and  more  recent  settlements.  They  are  Riihi,  Hari£on,  Kurseli, 
Bijg&on,  Uttar,  Ai&ri,  Barg&on,  Todarpur,  Dhanwar,  R&mpur,  Sa&datnagar 
and  Kam&lpur. 

SARXYAN  Rimr. — ^A  small  river  which  rises  in  the  Kheri  district, 
having  its  source  in  the  village  of  Ahmadnagar,  pargana  Haidarabad, 
in  latitude  27^*46'  north,  longitude  80°32'  east.  In  a  south-easterly 
direction  it  flows  through  that  district,  and  enters  into  Sitapur  at 
about  49  miles  from  its  source ;  it  receives  on  its  left  side  the  Jamw&ri, 
in  latitude  2r32'  north,  longitude  80°47'  east.  Thence  it  flows  for 
about  3  miles  in  a  north-westeny  direction,  and  then  resuming  its  previous 
north-easterly  course  it  joins  the  Gumti  in  latitude  27*^9'  north,  longitude 
80^55'  east.  Its  total  length  may  be  estimated  at  about  95  miles.  It 
flows  past  Sitapur,  Bdri,  Pimagar,  and  other  places.  It  causes  extensive 
and  destructive  floods  in  some  years,  as  it  drains  a  very  considerable  area 
of  country  with  its  numerous  s^uents. 

SXRDA  River, — ^An  account  of  the  river  from  the  point  of  its  junction 
with  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Chauka  comes  more  properly  under  the 
latter  name. 

It  is  described  in  Thornton's  Oazetteer  under  the  incorrect  name  of 
Qh&gra  or  Qogra,  which  name  properly  belongs  to  the  Kauri&la  after  it  has 
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received  the  waters  of  the  S&rda  at  Kat&i  Gb&t.  The  course  of  the  river,  as 
described  in  that  work,  is  that  taken  by  it  up  to  about  1010,  but  not  since 
that  date.  The  S4rda  enters  the  plain  at  Barmdeo  in  latitude  29''6^ 
longitude  80^13",  148  miles  firom  its  source,  which  is  18,000  feet  above  the 
sea  in  the  mountains  which  separate  Kumaun  from  Thibet.  Barmdeo  is 
847  feet  above  the  sea,  798  according  to  Thornton.  This  river  is  there  450 
feet  broad,  the  TniniTnnm  discharge  is  about  5,600  feet  on  an  average  of 
four  years,  but  in  the  unusually  dry  season  of  1869  it  sank  to  3,818  in 
February.  Shortly  after  leaving  Barmdeo  it  divides  into  several  channels 
which  reunite  nine  milesf  urther  down  at  Banb&sa,  but  again  separate, 
and  finally  join  at  Mandia  Gh&t,  thirteen  miles  further  south,  where  the 
last  rapids  occur,  and  the  bed  ceases  to  be  composed  of  large  boulders  and 
shingle.  About  half  way  between  Banbasa  and  Mandia  Gh&t  at  Nagla^ 
on  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  river,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the 
weir  which  was  to  divert  the  water  into  the  S&rda  canaL  This  scheme, 
for  which  the  preliminaiy  surveys  were  taken  in  1859,  and  for  which  the 
complete  plan  and  measurement  were  prepared  in  1868-1872,  was  finaUy 
disallowed  in  the  latter  year. 

The  S&rda  after  a  course  of  168  miles  becomes  at  Mandia  Gh&t  an  ordi- 
nary plain  river ;  eleven  miles  further  down  it  touches  the  territory  of 
Oudh  in  the  pargana  of  Khairigarh,  and  22  miles  from  Mandia  Gh&t  or 
190  from  its  source  it  joins  the  Chauka,  near  Mothia  Ghat.  At  Banb&sa 
the  river  is  500  feet  broad,  with  an  average  depth  of  nearly  five  feet;  at 
Mothia  Gh&t  the  breadth  is  about  700  feet,  and  the  deepest  channel  about 
10  feet,  but  the  velocity  ig  not  above  2}  miles  an  hour. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  discharge  are  taken  from  the  S&rda 
Oanal  Report  by  Major  Forbes: — 

<<  From  the  15th  February  to  6th  March,  1869,  when  the  river  was 
extraordinarily  low,  and  the  levels  of  springs  in  the  Bangar  lands  four  tofive 
feet  lower  than  in  ordinary  seasons,  the  loss  was  28'7  per  cent,  between 
Burm  Deo  and  Bunbassa;  the  discharge  at  the  former  place  being  4,747 
cubic  feet,  and  at  the  latter  3,619  cubic  feet,  or  a  loss  of  1,128  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

''From  the  discharges  taken  this  year,  between  Bunbassa  and  Chuknath- 
pore  (20  miles  below  Delaha),  it  appears  that  the  volume  in  the  river 
steadily  decreases  until  it  arrives  about  20  miles  below  'where  the  shingly 
bed  ceases  and  the  sand  commences.  At  this  point  there  is  a  slight  incre- 
ment which  goes  on  increasing  for  about  40  miles,  when  the  discharge  is 
again  diminished. 

''For  instance,  when  the  discharge  at  Bunbassa  was  6,022  cubic  feet  per 
second;  at  Moondeea  Ghat,  13  miles  lower  down,  where  the  shingly  bed 
ceases,  the  discharge  was  5,448  cubic  feet ;  at  Chunpoora  Ghat,  9  miles 
lower,  the  supply  was  5,].62  cubic  feet ;  and  again,  7  miles  lower,  at  Bylah^ 
it  was  5,124  cubic  feet,  or  practically  the  same. ' 

''Below  this  point,  however,  there  was  an  increase ;  for,  at  Mooteea  Gh&t, 
6  miles  below  Bylah,  the  discharge  was  5,502  cubic  feet,  of  which  only  40 
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cubic  feet  were  due  to  affluents.  At  Narowsa  Ohat,  8  miles  lower,  the  dis- 
charge was  5,651  cubic  feet ;  at  Marowcha  Gh&t,  10  miles  below  Narowsa^ 
the  supply  was  6,220  cubic  feet ;  and  at  Bulwari  Ohat,  5  miles  below 
Marowcha,  it  had  increased  to  6,890  cubic  feet ;  at  Sirsee  Ghat,  14  miles 
lower,  and  close  to  Delaha,  the  amount  in  the  river  had  decreased  again 
to  6,718  cubic  feet.  Two  other,  discharges  were  also  measured,  at  10  and 
30  miles  below  the  above  ghdt,  viz.,  at  Burragaon  and  Chuknathpore, 
giving  amounts  of  5,581  and  5,592  cubic  feet  per  second  respectivelj ;  but 
when  these  were  measured,  the  supply  in  the  river  at  Bunbassa  was  200 
cubic  feet  per  second  less  than  when  the  above  discharges  were  taken. 

''  Deducting  this  quantity,  there  still  remains  a  loss  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  to  account  for  m  the  distance  of  SO  miles  between  Sirsee  Ghat 
and  Chuknathpore ;  but  looking  at  Map  No.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  below 
Sirsee  Ghat  the  numerous  nullahs  on  either  side  of  the  river  drain  away 
from  it  instead  of  emptying  themselves  into  it,  as  they  do  above  the  ghat; 
there  are  also  many  old  and  deserted  beds  of  the  river  in  close  proximity 
to  and  below  the  level  of  the  present  stream,  each  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
above  nullahs,  are  undoubtedly  fed  by  percolation  from  the  river ;  for 
although  dry  at  their  heads,  they  quickly  become  running  channels,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  water  passing  down."* 

The  S&rda  as  already  stated  now  enters  the  Chauka  at  Mothia  Qhit, 
but  formerly  at  some  distance  above  that  river  it  kept  a  separate  course 
whose  ancient  channel  is  still  appiarenti  and  which  is  the  boundary  between 
pargana  Khairigarh  and  Naip^I;  in  this  channel,  after  a  few  miles,  percola- 
tion supplies  running  water ;  two  more  small  streams  flow  in  from  the 
forest  of  Khairigarh,  and  under  Newalkh&r  they  become  the  river  Suheli 
or  Sarju.  This  is  a  placid  stream,  in  many  places  very  deep,  but  not  more 
than  two  feet  deep  at  the  ford ;  it  runs  under  the  fort  of  Newalkb&r, 
and  thence  east  into  the  Kauri&Ia  at  Shit&bi  Gh&t,  keeping  the  whole 
time  within  the  ancient  broad  channel  of  the  S&rda,  now  covered  with 
weeds,  jh&u  jungle,  or  shisham  trees.  Through  this  bottom  land,  a  most 
picturesque  wilderness,  the  Suheli  now  winds  a  mere  riband  of  water.  The 
north  bank  rises,  high  and  steep,  crowned  with  s&l  trees,  above  the 
evergreen  tops  of  the  shisham  trees  which  grow  below,  and  beneath  them 
again  stagnate  broad  morasses,  which  the  narkul  covers  with  acres  of 
feathery  plumes.  The  whole  of  this  ancient  channel  is  the  haunt  of  tigers. 
Considerable  pains  were  taken  to  render  the  Suheli  navigable,  so  that  sSl 
wood  might  be  floated  down  it  to  the  dep6t  at  Bahramghat. 

The  nomenclature  of  this  river  has  been  always  uncertain.  In  the  treaty 
with  Naip&l  it  is  styled  the  Kdlif  in  March  1816 ;  in  May  1816,  in  Ac 
treaty  with  Oudh,  it  was  called  Gogra.{  Both  names  were  incorrect 
Tiffenthaler,  in  1767,  found  the  Sirda  "  riviere  qui  n*est  pas  mediocre" 
joined  the  Eauridla  at  Shit&bi  Ghat.§  The  broad  features  of  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  are  clear  enough  ;  there  were  formerly  numerous 

•  '<  Oudh  Report  on  the  S&rdft  Canal  Project,"  pp.  li-15. 

JAitchison'i  Treaties,  Volame  IL,  page  806. 
Ait^hiion's  Treaties,  Volume  II.,  page  164, 
§  Volttme  I.,  page  8M«    Hap.  Volume  UL,  page  S7S. 
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confluents  of  the  Eauri&la  on  the  west,  the  Suheli^  the  S&rda,  the  Dah*aura, 
the  Chanka^  the  171 ;  they  joined  it  at  intervals  firom  Shit&bi  Oh&t  down  to 
Fyzabad.  The  tendency  has  been  to  select  one  main  channel,  and  now  the 
S&rda  and  the  Chauka  uniting  into  one  pour  nine-tenths  of  the  drainage 
into  the  Eauri^  at  one  central  spot.  The  back  water  of  the  Chauka  and 
the  Ul  still  form  a  languid  sti*eam  uniting  at  Bahramghat,  but  the  ancient 
channel  of  the  (71  and  Qh&ghi  which  joined  the  Eauri&la  near  Fyzabad  is 
quite  dry.  The  same  slow  process  has  been  at  work  in  the  Eauri41a,  the 
lateral  streams  have  shrunk  down  to  rivulets  or  have  quite  dried  up,  and  the 
central  channel  has  attracted  the  waters  of  all.  As  the  name  S&rda  is  still 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Chauka,  and  as  the  waters  are  still  undoubtedly 
those  of  the  biirda,  although  the  bottom  and  banks  may  be  those  of  the 
Chauka^  I  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  af  the  latter  river. 

"  Rwer  Chauka — ^A  tributary  of  the  great  river  Gk>gra,  rises  in  the 
district  of  Bareilly,  North-Western  Provinces,  about  latitude  28^*59,'  longi- 
tude 80^4.'  It  takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  passing  through  the 
districts  of  Bareilly  and  Sh&hjah&npur,  enters  into  the  Eheri  district  in 
latitude  28""  21,'  longitude  SO^'Sl^  At  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the 
source  and  in  latitude  28^43,'  loiigitude  89''15,'  it,  on  the  left  side,  is  joined  by 
an  offset  from  the  river  Gogra  (Sdrda).  It  passes  on  in  the  same  direction 
dividing  the  paigana  of  FtJia  from  that  of  Bhiir,  and  then  continuing  the 
same  course,  and  having  traversed  throughout  the  latter  pargana  forms 
the  boundaiT  of  the  parganas  of  Srinaear  and  Dhaurahra,  having  the  for- 
mer on  its  right  and  the  latter  on  its  left  side.  Lower  down,  in  latitude 
27''42,'  longitude  81°18,'  it  receives  on  the  right  side  the  Ul,  and  continuing 
a  south-easterly  course  for  about  forty  miles  further,  falls  into  the  Oogra 
on  the  right  side,  in  latitude  27**9,'  longitude  81°S0'." 

The  above  extract  from  Thornton's  (Gazetteer  accurately  describes  the 
Chauka  river  as  it  flowed  forty  years  ago.  It  was  then  one  of  the  four 
rivers  which  running  tolerably  parallel  in  a  south-east  direction  drained 
Northern  Oudh,  commencing  with  the  most  southerly,  their  names  were 
the  171,  the  Chauka,  the  Sfirda,  the  Suheli.  Details  of  the  various  changes 
which  they  underwent  come  more  fitlv  under  the  name  Sirda^  that  is, 
the  proper  name  of  the  great  river  which  bursting  through  the  mountains  at 
Barmdeo  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Oudh  occupied  sometimes  one,  some- 
times several  at  a  time  of  these  channels,  all  of  which  probably  it  scooped  for 
itself  in  the  deltaic  soU,  together  they  take  the  drainage  east  of  the  water 
shed  which  is  marked  by  Mina  Eoth*  The  point  where  the  river  seems 
to  have  diverged  into  one  or  other  is  near  the  present  Mothia  Oh4t,  twenty 
four  miles  north-west  of  Marauncha  Gh&t,  a  little  north  of  this  are  two 
lateral  channels ;  one  breaks  off  to  the  north  and  can  be  still  traced,  though 
silted  up,  as  far  as  the  Suheli  in  whose  new  course  the  Sarda's  waters 
flowed  probably  till  1810 ;  to  the  south  a  channel  now  almost  effaced  leads 
south-east,  and  after  a  few  miles  drainage  or  percolation  again  creates  a 
stream  called  the  X7L  Midway  between  the  two  is  the  now  Chauka  or 
S&rda.  A  comparison  of  the  maps^  even  of  such,  recent  charts  as  that  of 
tiie  country  bordering  the  grand  trunk  road  published  by  the  Surveyor 

*  Sizda  GftiMl  IUport>  psn.  8. 
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General  in  1857,  and  republished  in  1862,  will  show  how  variaUe  was  the 
course  of  these  rivers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chauka 
was  as  is  described  by  Thornton  up  to  1810,  and  that  since  it  has  been  the 
most  frequent  channel  of  the  waters  of  the  Sirda. 

The  Chauka  proper,  indeed,  is  a  mere  plain  stream ;  its  highest  flood 
discharge  is  1,161  feet,  its  lowest  about  60,  which  now  falls  into  what  k 
called  the  S&rda  near  Mothia  Gh&t  near  the  north-western  extremity  <tf 
pargana  Palia,  and  from  that  point  the  joint  streams  are  called  the  Chauka^ 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  perhaps  that  the  S&rda  falls  into  the 
Chauka,  but  it  is  usual  to  term  the  smaller  stream  the  tributary,  and  the 
larger  the  main  river.  Nor  will  historical  accuracy  be  wholly  violated ;  a 
river  in  ordinary  parlance  consists  both  of  its  waters  and  of  the  channel 
in  which  they  run ;  the  former  remain  the  same  even  if  they  cut  a  new 
channel  or  resume  that  of  some  other  stream.  Here,  therefore,  may  be 
indicated  one  cause  of  the  double  or  treble  nomenclature  which  renders 
the  chartography  of  this  river  system  ambi^ous,  and  its  historical  aspects 
uncertain.  When  a  great  river  has  changed  its  coiurse  and  entered  another 
channel  formerly  known  by  a  name  of  its  own,  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  notably  the  navigators  on  its  waters,  will  continue  to  give  the 
new  channel  the  name  of  the  river  whose  waters  now  fill  it  On  the 
other  hand,  the  old  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  channel, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  ancient  land  marks,  see  no  reason  to  abandon 
the  feimiliar  name,  the  banks,  the  groves,  the  villages,  which  they  recog- 
nise are  still  there,  and  the  mere  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  water 
seeins  no  sufficient  reason  for  a  new  name. 

Thus  the  S&rda  which  flowed  past  Newalkh&r  and  Ehairigarh  forced 
a  new  course  south  and  joined  the  Chauka  at  Mothia  Gh&t.  The  channel 
of  the  latter  has  been  in  the  main  the  same  from  immemorial  time ; 
it  was  only  amplified  by  an  addition  to  its  waters,  yet  in  course  of 
time  it  has  become  the  S&rda,  although  the  people  of  the  adjoining  parganas 
still  call  it  the  Chauka,  and  with  greater  imanimity  as  they  five  on  the 
banks  further  down  from  the  point  of  union. 

That  the  Chauka  has  not  changed  its  course  materially  at  any  rate 
since  1767,  is  evident  from  the  valuable  itinerary  of  Tieffenthaler.  That 
traveller  in  1767  described  a  number  of  villages  and  towns  as  upon  or 
near  the  banks  of  this  river.  Aliapur  and  Mahrijnagar  in  Dhaurahra,* 
Srinagar  in  the  pargana  of  that  name,  Tambaur  in  Sitapur,  Ratanpur 
near  Bahramghat,  Bhitauli  at  the  confluence  with  the  Kauritia,  towns 
still  existing  are  all  described  as  situated  at  the  same  distance  and  direc- 
tion from  the  river  as  they  now  are.  Its  channel  then  is  unchanged,  but 
its  waters  and  its  names  have  altered  greatly.  Briefly  then  the  present 
Chauka  on  being  joined  by  the  S&rda,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  source, 
takes  the  name  of  that  river  with  the  majority  of  people.  It  flows  on  and 
eighty-five  miles  further  on  it  bifurcat^.  The  eastern  channel,  which 
retains  the  name  of  Chauka,  was  the  only  one  till  1862 ;  the  western  one 
called  indiscriminately  the  Chauka  and  S&rda,  and  carrying  five-sixths  of 

the  waters,  joins  the  Dah-aura,  and  occupying  its  channel  after  a  course  of 

^ —  ■ 

*  Tieffenthaler.    Description  de  I'lnde,  Yohime  I.,  pp.  SS6-tS8. 
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thirty  miles,  flows  into  the  E^uri&la  at  Mall&pur  near  Kat&i  Ghat.  We 
may  follow  its  farther  changes  for  moment — the  joint  stream  becomes  the 
€rogra  a  few  miles  beyond  Bahramghat ;  it  then  flows  south-east  dividing 
Bara  Banki  and  Fyzabad  on  the  west,  from  Gonda  and  Basti  on  the  east; 
it  is  or  was  formerly  called  the  Dewaand  sometimes  the  Gandak;*  indeed 
the  changes  are  perplexing. 

The  course  then  has  generally  been  the  same,  but  there  have  been 
several  minor  changes,  or  rather  what  is  more  likely  there  were  at  several 
places  two  or  more  channels,  which  sometimes  together  sometimes  sepa- 
rately conveyed  the  water,  the  river  has  now  gradually  settled  down  into 
one  course,  the  three  principal  of  these  are  mentioned  in  detail,  as  very 
important  questions  connected  with  property  arise  when  the  river  alters  its 
channel. '  The  custom  of  the  country  is  that  the  deepest  point  in  the 
deepest  channel  shall  be  considered  the  demarcating  Ime  between  the 
•  contiguous  estates  on  either  banks;  sometimes  for  instance  in  Daryabad  in 
the  Hardha  estate  there  are  fjucts  of  country  covering  ten  or  twenty 
square  miles  insulated  between  channels  of  the  river ;  sometimes  the  main 
body  of  water  would  take  the  eastern  channel  for  ten  years,  then  the 
island  will  belong  to  the  western  bank  proprietor,  and  after  ten  years 
perhaps  with  a  change  of  the  current  caused  by  a  snag  or  sunken  boat,  the 
vast  property  would  be  transferred  to  the  proprietors  on  the  western  bank. 
Since  annexation  this  custom  has  been  invalidated,  and  masonry  pillars 
which  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  water,  sometimes  high  and  dry,  form  a 
fixed  boundary.  The  first  change  in  the  channel  of  the  Chauka  is  described 
as  follows  in  tibe  settlement  report,  pargana  Bhtir:-^ 

^  But  there  are  many  persons  still  living  in  the  pargana  who  can  remem« 
ber  the  last  great  change.  Up  to  about  35  years  ago  the  river  flowed 
under  the  high  bank  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  K&mp  close  to  Ali- 

Sanj  down  to  the  villages  of  Bhtir,  Burahia  Khera,  and  Jagdispur,  the 
eadquarters  of  the  great  taluqa  Bhdr.  The  ruins  of  the  fort  of  Jagdis- 
pur, destroyed  after  the  rebellion,  are  now  five  miles  from  the  river,  but 
the  fort  was  built  at  a  time  when  it  commanded  the  stream.  At  the  last 
settlement  of  pargana  Falia,  52  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the  pargana  was  to 
the  north  of  the  stream,  whereas  now  there  are  parts  of  seven  villages  to 
the  south.  At  a  distance  varying  from  12  to  20  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
high  bank  or  ridge  which  I  have  been  describing,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Chauka  there  is  in  pargana  Khairigarh  another  high  bank  which  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Sarju,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bhiir  ridge  is  parallel  to  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Chauka." 

The  next  change  which  took  place  was  further  down  the  course.  The 
description  given  is  as  follows : — 

'*  In  the  report  on  pargana  Bhtir  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  at 
Buseha  in  Bhtir,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Srinagar  in 
the  pargana  of  that  name,  there  occurred  many  years  ago  a  great  and 
important  change  in  the  river's  course.     This  has  now  to  be  described. 

*  II  taut  obserrer  qoe  dans  ce  canton  le  Ohagra  b'  appelle  Gaodok  et  qn'  on  doane 
Ikchoka  le  nom  de  Gha^ra :  ce  chaogement  da  nooi  pouirait  induire  en  erreur.— TieffaQ- 
thaler  I.,  p.  195. 
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"  Up  to  about  forty  years  ago  the  Chauka  seems  to  have  flowed  from 
Buseha  to  Pacbperi ;  and  so  on  in  its  present  channel  along  the  frontier 
of  Srinagar  and  Dhaurahra.  In  tliose  days  a  small  back-water  of  the 
river  left  it  at  Buseha,  and  passed  under  Srinagar  to  the  south,  and  after 
a  winding  course  of  about  12  miles,  it  was  joined  by  the  river  Kundwa 
under  the  old  village  of  Mahewa,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mahewa  taluqa. 
Those  two  villages  were  large,  populous,  and  prosperous  places,  both  had 
bazars  and  temples  and  mango  groves ;  the  former  had  a  large  brick  fort, 
built  at  a  time  when  Srinagar  gave  its  name  to  a  taluqa  of  Muham- 
madan  Bisens  of  which  it  was  the  headquarters,  about  forty  years  ago  an 
unumudly  heavy  rainfall  caused  the  Chauka  to  rise  about  6useha  beyond 
its  banks.  It  swept  over  into  the  back-water  communicating  with  the 
Kundwa,  rushed  up  it,  and  covered  the  surrounding  low  country  with  deep 
floods  over  an  extent  of  about  50  square  miles.  These  floods  caused  wide^ 
spread  ruin ;  Mahewa  and  Srinagar  and  several  intervening  villages  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  was  depopulated,  and 
remained  for  many  years  a  desolate  waste. 

**  After  the  autumn  rains  had  ceased,  the  main  body  of  water  continued 
to  flow  down  the  bed  of  the  back-water,  partially  deserting  the  old  chan- 
nel on  the  north.  The  Kundwa,  whicn  flowed  into  the  back-water  at 
Mahewa,  had  up  to  this  time  given  its  own  name  to  the  united  streams 
from  that  point,  and  they  had  flowed  on  till  they  rejoined  the  Chauka  at 
Rohria,  16  miles  east  of  Mahewa.  But  from  this  time  the  little  Kundwa 
lost  its  identity  by  its  connexion  with  its  big  neighbour,  and  for  the  last 
16  miles  of  its  course,  the  united  streams  became  known  as  the  Chauka» 
and  by  way  of  distinction  I  will  now  call  it  the  southern  Chauka.  It  is 
generally  called  the  Chauka  in  this  pargana  while  the  name  Sarda  is 
reserved  for  the  more  northerly  stream. 

-  ''After  this  for  about  thirty  years  the  Chauka  flowed  in  two  large  streams, 
its  own  channel  to  the  north  and  that  of  the  Kundwa  or  south  Chauka  to 
the  south  which  channels  now  average  about  six  miles  apart  About  ten 
years  ago  the  fickle  waters  again  completely  returned  into  their  old  bed 
and  left  the  back-water  communicating  with  the  Kundwa  quite  dry.  The 
great  change  which  occurred,  when  the  waters  of  the  S&rda-cum-Chauka 
abandoned  their  westerly  channel  and  bursting  into  the  Dah-aura  with  it 
joined  the  Kauri&la  at  Mallipur,  has  already  been  referred  to.  This  was 
in  pargana  Firozabad." 

The  next  change  was  in  pargana  Dhaurahra.  At  the  south-west  comer 
the  river  up  to  1866  ran  three  miles  south  of  village  Aira  past  the  temple 
of  Marwa  and  the  fort  of  Umarnagar,  taking  a  very  circuitous  course ;  but 
about  1869  it  abandoned  that  channel  after  having,  it  is  said,  cut  away 
a  part  of  the  Marwa  temple  wall  and  been  propitiated  by  the  priests  into 
diverting  its  waters.  It  cut  a  more  direct  channel  for  itself  about  three 
miles  to  the  north,  sweeping  away  several  villages ;  the  river  is  in  iact 
slowly  selecting  for  itself  a  permanent  channel.  The  Chauka  has  a  very 
considerable  slope,  and  its  current  is  consequently  rapid.  Rising  near  Mina 
Koth  in  Filibhit,  at  an  elevation  of  about  630  feet  above  the  sea^  at  Mothia 
Gh6t,  where  the  Sarda  joins  its  channel  and  it  enters  Oudh,  the  water  level 
is  540  feet  above  the  sea ;  from  this  point  to  Malliipur,  a  distance  of  about 
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110  miles,  tbe  level  &lk  at  165  feet  or  exactly  eighteen  inches  per  mile ;  the 
length  in  a  straight  line  is  78  miles,  so  that  the  slope  of  the  country  is 
more  than  two  feet  per  mile. 

The  current  averages  about  three  miles  per  hour  but  there  are  places 
when  during  the  rains  it  exceeds  five.  It  is  nowhere  fordable  after  its 
junction  with  the  Sirda,  before  that  it  is  a  mere  stream.  The  river  channel 
is  considerably  beneath  the  watershed.  The  high  lands  of  southern  Eheri, 
for  instance,  run  parallel  to  the  river  at  a  distance  of  about  15  miles. 
Mail&ni  is  650  feet  above  the  sea,  the  river  at  Srinagar  Gh4t  600,  Qola 
Ookaranndth  is  503  feet,  the  river  at  Delaha  467,  Lakhmipur  484,  the  river 
at  Chaknfithpur  427,  L&harpur  463,  the  river  at  Aira  398 ;  it  thus  appears 
that  the  channel  is  from  36  to  56  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  high  landfl. 
It  is  thus  useless  for  irrigation,  except  through  a  high  level  canaL  The 
deltaic  Umds  on  its  banks  do  not  require  irrigation  except  for 
certain  crops. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharge  varies  with  the  season.    It  it  at  its 
lowest  in  March.    The  averages  of  1866-67-68-70  were — 

Janaary  6,300       cabio  feet  per  second. 

Febmarj  6,471  « 

Mareh  6,068 

April  6,673 

May  7,935 

Jane  10,618 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  the  Ganges  at  Cawnpore  only  discharges 
5,000  feet. 

In  1869  the  river  being  low  beyond  all. precedent,  the  discharge  in  Feb- 
ruary was  only  3,818. 

The  river  itself  is  not  a  picturesque  one ;  its  banks  are  sandy,  and  the 
variations  of  its  current  are  so  uncertain  and  frequent  that  groves  are  not 
planted  near  it,  or  if  they  are,  are  generally  soon  carried  off.  At  a  distance 
from  the  channel,  where  the  great  river  now  sweeps  along,  there  are  many 
noble  lagunes  formed  of  old  by  its  waters  and  now  deserted ;  these  present 
grand  sweeps  of  still-water,  with  high  sloping  banks,  crowned  by  magnifi- 
cent groves.  The  fish  are  the  mahsir  and  the  rohti ;  the  latter  everywhere, 
the  former  are  met  with  aa  far  as  Pachperi  Qh&t.  Large  boats,  capable  of 
carrying  1,200  maimds,  or  45  tons,  ascend  to  Marauncha  Gh&t,  and  ^nailer 
of  500  maunds  almost  to  Mandia  Qb&t  The  unpublished  maps  prepared 
for  the  Sarda  canal  scheme  exhibit  the  most  recent  changes  of  tne  river 
channel.  That  in  Tieffenthaler,  Vol.  III.,  page  278,  gives  a  fair  chart  of  the 
river  as  it  was  about  1770  A.D.  As  to  the  previous  aspect,  in  Akbar's  time 
it  did  not  join  the  Qogra  till  close  to,  about  four  miles  above  Fysabad. 
There  are  no  contemporary  maps  to  my  knowledge. 

SARENI  Pargana — TdheU  Lalganj — District  Rae  Babeli.— This  par- 
mna  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town  (Sareni),  which  was  founded  by 
Strang  Sah  of  the  Bais  clan.  It  is  asserted  that  all  these  parganas  belonged 
to  Bhars,  but  Abhai  Chand  of  the  Bais  tribe  drove  them  away,  and 
acquired  possession ;  all  these  were  under  one  chief,  with  Daundia  Khera 
the  capital.  The  disunion,  however,  among  the  sons  of  Pirthi  Chand 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  estate,  and  then  Daundia  Khcra  remained ' 
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in  the  pOBsession  of  the  descendants  of  Deo  Rde,  one  of  whom^&bu  RAm 
Bakhsh,  was  hanged  for  rebellion  in  1858 ;  the  il&qa  Sareni  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  next  brother,  Aji  Chand,  whose  descendant^  Shiupftl  Singh 
of  Mur&rmau,  is  the  present  chief. 

The  pargana  was  formerly  called  Bhojpur,  and  under  the  arrangements 
of  Akbar  Shah  was  named  Khanjar ;  but  Nawab  SaAdat  Ali  Khan  called 
it  Sareni,  and  fixed  the  tahsil  and  principal  headquarters  of  the  pargana 
in  the  village  of  the  same  name,  llie  village  Sareni  is  principally  inhabi- 
ted by  qfiniingos,  and  perhaps  it  was  at  their  request  that  the  seat  of  the 
tahsil  was  transferred  from  Khanjar  to  this  village.  The  pargana  com- 
prises  169  villages ;  it  is  11  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  9  miles 
m  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  pargana 
Dalmau,  on  the  west  by  pargana  Daundia  Khera^  on  the  south  by  the 
Ganges^  and  on  the  north  by  pargana  Khiron. 

The  Bais  are  the  chief  proprietary  body.  R&ja  Shiupfil  Singh  of  Munr^- 
mau  is  the  head  taluqdars,  and  his  taluqa  is  now  much  larger  than  in  the 
kings,  reign.  It  comprises  his  own  hereditary  one  and  those  confiscated 
from  the  mutineers,  Bibu  B4m  Bakhsh  and  R&na  Beni  M&dho  BakhsL 
BAja  Shiup&l  received  these  ilfiqas  as  a  reward  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  good  will  shown  and  assistance  rendered  to  the  British  soldiers 
and  Major  Thompson,  who  were  found  floating  on  the  Changes,  and  took 
refuge  with  the  r&ja  of  Mui&rmau. 

The  proprietary  system  runs  thus  :— 

Talaqdari  ••• 

Grant  in  reward  ••• 

Zamindari  ••« 

Fattidari  m 
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•M 
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••• 
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169  tiUa^ea. 

The  area  is  72,976  acres.  The  revenue  assessed  is  Rs.  1,91,003-0-10, 
and  the  rate  per  acre  on  an  average  Rs.  2-9-11. 

The  population  consists  of  all  castes  almost.    But  of  the  Hindu  higher 

castes  Brahmans  and  the  Bais  are  numerous ;  the  creed  of  the  Hindus  is 

principally   Shaivi,   and  the  Muhammadans  are  solely  of  the    Sunni 

-sect.    The  whole  population  amounts  to  60,825,  of  whom  Hindus  are 

69,471  and  Musalmans  1,354. 

There  are  two  rivers  in  this  parganar— one  the  river  Granges  which  passes 
through  it  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  pargana  Dalmau  ;  the  other  is  the 
river  Lon,  which  passes  through  the  northern  part  of  the  pargana,  and 
fiEdls  into  the  Ganges  in  pargana  Dalmau. 

There  is  also  a  stream  which  commences  from  a  tank  in  village  Bhadia^ 
pargana  Bhagwantnagar,  and  passing  through  this  pargana  joins  the  river 
iion.  These,  however,  do  not  aid  materially  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soiL 
The  soil  is  of  three  kinds — loam,  clay,  and  sand.  Irrigation  is  chiefliy 
carried  on  by  wells.  The  products  are — in  kharif  harvest — ju&r,  miah, 
paddy,  moth,  kodo,  makri,  b&jra,  oil-seeds ;  'in  rabi  harvest — barley,  gram> 
wheat,  birra,  sugarcane,  peas,  sarson,  aki,  tobacco.    There  are  four  marts -~ 
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Saroni  held  on  Monday  and  Friday,  Bhojpur  and  Ohanla  on   Sunday 
and  Thursday  and  Beni  M4dhoganj  on  Saturday  and  Wednesday. 

There  is  no  fair  held  in  this  pargana ;  climate  is  on  the  whole  salubrious. 
During  the  king's  reign  in  16  villages  salt  was  manufactured  to  the  extent 
of  97,884  maunds  and  the  value  of  Bs.  77,457,  but  it  has  now  been  put  a 
stop  to.  Mango  and  mahua  are  the  principal  trees.  No  others  need  be 
mentioned. 

SAROMANNAQAR  Pargana*— Tahsil  Skahabai^— District  Hardol— 
A  level  and  well  watered  tract  of  forty-two  villages  lying  midway 
between  Shahabad  and  S&ndi  along  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
Shahabad  tahsil,  district  Hardoi. 

The  Garra  flows  along  its  western  side  separating  it  from  pargana  Pali; 
on  the  south  and  south-east  the  Sukheta  divides  it  from  Bar  wan;  on  the 
east  it  is*  bounded  by  Bdwan,  and  on  the  north  by  Shahabad.  The 
greatest  length  is  8^  and  breadth  6  miles.  Its  area  is  35  square  miles,  of 
which  21  are  cultivated.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  streams ;  of  these 
the  Sukheta  is  the  largest  and  most  vi^uable.  It  runs  in  a  loop  round 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  pan;ana,  and  then  stretches  southwards 
through  the  heart  of  it  till,  after  being  joined  by  its  principal  affluents, 
the  Gk^uria  and  the  Easrua,  it  flows  alone  the  south-eastern  boundaiy  for 
about  four  miles,  approaching  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Qarra  at  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  pargana.  In  the  dry  season  the  Sukheta 
is  easily  fordable  except  where  it  has  been  dammed  up  for  irrigation.  It 
is  crossed  by  an  old  stone  bridge  at  Saromannagar ;  and  at  Dalelnagar,  an 
encamping  ground  on  the  route  from  Sh&hjahfinpur  to  Unao,  there  is  a 
ferry  during  the  rains.  In  the  hot  season  these  streams  dry  up,  but  by  a 
system  of  dams  water  is  kept  in  them  till  March,  after  which  month  irriga- 
tion is  not  required. 

The  Qarra,  rising  in  the  Himalayas^  never  fails.  Along  its  bank  lies  a 
belt  of  rich  Tar&i  villages,  whose  land  always  remains  moist,  so  that  wells 
are  scarcely  required.  These  villages  are  subject  to  floods,  and  after  heavy 
lains  the  autumn  harvest  suffers,  but  the  loss  is  in  such  seasons  made  good 
by  the  increased  outturn  of  the  spring  crops.  To  the  east  of  these  villages, 
about  a  mile  away  from  the  river,  on  either  side  of  the  Sukheta  and  its 
affluents,  but  mainly  along  the  western  bank  of  that  stream,  stretches  a 
belt  of  jungle  villages  two  miles  broad.  In  these  the  soil  is  generally 
firm  and  good,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  sand,  but  in  some  places  ^ 
it  is  very  stiff  and  hard  to  work. 

The  tillage  in  this  tract  is  backward  The  jungle  is  full  of  nil-gAe  and 
wild  hogs  which  do  infinite  damage  to  the  crops.  Rents  are  low  and  cul- 
tivators somewhat  scarce.  Though  backward  this  tract  is  higfafly  impro- 
vable, but  its  villages  can  never  become  so  rich  as  those  which  lie  along 
the  Ghurra. 

To  the  east  of  this  belt  lies  a  strip  of  sandy,  light  villages,  above  and 
away  from  the  network  of  streams  that  covers  the  rest  of  the  pargana,  but 

^  B/  Mr.  A.  H.  Harington,  C.8*^  Asiistsnt  Commissioner* 
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irrigable  for  the  most  part  by  wells.  Here  the  small  lever-wells  (dhenkli) 
are  used.  They  cost  from  one  to  two  rupees,  and  last  one  and  sometime 
two  seasons  In  the  jungle  villages  these  wells  are  also  used,  but  the 
large  wells  worked  bv  bullocks  can  be  also  made  for  from  three  to  five 
rupees,  and  last  for  three  years.  The  lever  and  pitcher  system  (dhenkli) 
is  used  all  along  the  Oarra  for  irrigation,  and  on  the  Sukheta,  wherever 
the  banks  are  too  high  to  allow  of  the  "lift"  method  being  employed 
Tanks  and  jhfls  too,  of  which  there  are  230,  contribute  considerably  to 
the  irrigation  of  the  pargana.  Onlv  two*sevenths  of  the  irrieation  is  from 
wells ;  36  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area  is  irrigated  from  wells,  rivers,  and 
ponds. 

Only  two  roads  cross  the  pargana,  the  unmetalled  road  from  Sandi  to 
Shahabad,  a  part  of  the  old  -Sh&h-Rih,  or  king's  highway  to  Delhi  from 
the  south,  and  an  unfinished  road  from  Hardoi  to  Fatehgarh,  w^ich  stops 
short  half-way  at  the  Qarra,  and  is  not  kept  in  repair.  No  ferry  is  kept 
up  over  the  Qarra  in  this  pargana.  The  nearest  ferries  are  at  Pali  and 
Barwan.     In  the  dry  season  it  is  fordable  in  most  places. 

The  staple  products  are  wheat,  barley,  and  b&jra,  covering  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  area.  On  the  remainder  rice,  gram,  and  arhar  are  most 
largely  cultivated.     The  climate  is  not  so  good  as  in  drier  tracts. 

« 

The  Sombansis  are  the  oldest  and  largest  land  owners.  They  hold 
twenty  villages.  Next  to  them  come  the  Chamar  Oaurs  with  fifteen.  Three 
have  been  decreed  to  Government.  Brahmans  and  Edyaths  each  own 
two.  In  thirty  villages  the  tenure  is  imperfect  pattidari,  in  the  remain- 
ing twelve  it  is  zamindari.  The  Qovemment  demand,  excluding  cesses,  is 
Rs.  22,298,  being  a  rise  of  35  per  cent,  over  the  summary  assessment  The 
rate  is  Re.  1-10-5  per  acre  of  cultivation  and  Re.  0-15-10  per  acre  of  total 
area;  Rs.  9-11-2  per  plough;  Rs.  2-0-11  per  head  of  agricultural,  and 
Be.  1-6-10  per  head  of  total  population. 

The  pargana  is  well  populated  iwith  a  total  of  15,624  or  446  to  the 
square  mile.  There  are  only  293  Muhammadans  to  15,331  Hindus.  Males 
to  females  are  8,651  to  6,973,  and  agriculturists  to  non-agriculturists 
10,827  (69  per  cent.)  to  4,797.  Rajputs,  Brahmans,  Cham&rs,  and  Murdos 
head  the  list^  together  making  up  half  of  the  Hindu  population.  In  the 
other  half  Ahirs,  Kah&rs,  Fiisis,  and  Eis&ns  predominate. 

No  fairs  are  held.  The  only  market  is  at  Saromannagar  on  Sundays 
and  Thursdays.  Schools  are  more  numerous  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  district.  There  are  village  schools  at  Saromannagar,  Shahpur, 
Nay^&on,  Sakrauli,  and  NasaulL 

The  pargana  is  named  from  its  only  town,  which  was  founded  by  R^ 
Saroman  Dfis  in  1708  A.D.  In  1803  Raja  Bhaw&ni  Parsh4d,  Chak- 
ladar  of  Muhamdi,  took  villages  out  of  the  adjacent  pai^ganas  of  Pali 
and  Sara,  and  made  them  into  pargana  Saromannagar.  Like  all  this 
part  of  the  country,  it  was  originally  occupied  by  Thatheras.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  perhaps  much  earlier,  the  Thatheras 
seem  to  have  been  driven  out  of  many  of  their  possessions  by  a  body  of 
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Cknir  RajputB  tinder  the  coimnand  of  Ruber  S&h.  A  little  later,  and 
about  a  generation  before  the  fall  of  Kanauj,  their  expulsion  was  completed 
by  the  Sombansis  under  the  following  circumstances. 

A  strong  body  of  Sombansis  headed  by  Raja  S&tan  migrated  southwards 
from  Delhi  and  established  themselves  at  S4tan  Khera  (Sdndi;.  Thence 
they  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Barwan  pargana  and  into  the  Pali  and 
fwhat  IS  now)  the  Saromannagar  country,  gradually  driving  out  the 
Thatheras.  ■  The  local  tradition  is  that  Mawan  S&h,  a  Sombansi  chief 
resident  at  Barwan,  went  out  one  day  in  search  of  game  towards  Shiupuri, 
a  Thathera  town,  seven  miles  north  of  Barwan.  The  Thatheras  resented 
bis  intrusion  within  their  borders  ;  there  was  a  quarrel,  and  Mawan  S4h 
summoned  his  clansmen  from  Barwan.  They  drove  out  the  Thatheras 
from  Shiupuri,  and  settling  there  themselves  renamed  it  Bhaiang&on,  since 
corrupted  into  Behg&on.  The  name  (Shiupuri)  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
as  a  possible  indication  that  the  Thatheras  were  worshippers  of  Shiva. 
Since  then  no  important  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  owner- 
Bhip  of  the  pargana. 

a 

SAROMANNAGAR* — Pmgana  Sai^omannagar— TaA^  Shahabad — 
District  HabdoL — Saromannagar,  the  chief  village  in  the  pargana  of 
the  same  name,  district  Hardoi,  lies  15  miles  north-west  from  Hardoi,  6 
south  of  Shahabad,  and  18  north  of  S/indi,  at  the  point  where  the  old 
Sh&h-R&h,  or  king's  high  road  from  S&ndi  to  Sh&hjah&npur  crosses  the 
Sukheta  n&la. 

It  was  founded  in  1708  AD.  by  Rae  Saroman  Das,  a  Srib&stab  K&yath 
of  Sandi,  in  the  employ  of  Nawab  AbduUa  Khan,  the  celebrated  B^rha 
Sayyad,  Governor  of  Allahabad,  and  afterwards  Farukh  Siari's  wazir,  who, 
with  his  brother  Hasan  Ali,  "  made  four  Timurides  emperors,  dethroned 
and  killed  two,  and  blinded  and  imprisoned  three"  (Blochman's  translation 
of  the  Xfn-i-Akbari,  page  391). 

In  those  days  a  dangerous  jungle  surrounded  G&egh&t,  as  the  crossing 
of  the  Sukheta  was  then  called,  and  the  spot  was  of  evil  repute  among 
travellers.  R&e  Saroman  D£s  bought  this  wild  bandit-haunted  tract  from 
its  owners,  the  Sombansis  of  Bhadauna,  cleared  it,  bridged  the  Sukheta, 
and  built  in  his  own  name  a  small  fortified  town.  Saromannagar  has  a 
population  of  only  1,452,  of  whom  1,303  are  Qindus,  mostly  Brabmans. 
It  contains  two  brick  and  140  mud  houses.  A  Government  village  school 
accommodating  100  pupils  was  built  in  1868.  The  sarae,  wall^  and  bastions 
built  by  Rae  Saroman  Dds  are  in  ruins.  Market  days  are  Sundays  and 
Thursdays. 

Reginald  Heber  visited  Saromannagar  in  1824,  and  has  thus  described 
itf :- 

"  A  large  village  with  an  old  fortress.  The  coimtry  improved  in  beauty, 
becoming  more  and  more  woody  and  undulating,  but  was  neither  so  well 

*  Bj  Mr.  A.  H.  Haringtoo,  C.  S.,  Asaistanl  Commissioaer. 
t  Heber's  Jonmey  II.|  page  8. 
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inhabited  nor  so  well  cultivated  as  that  which  we  had  gone  through  before 
(S&ndi  and  Bilgr&m). 

''  The  fortress  is  pretty  much  like  a  large  sar&e,  surrounded  by  a  high 
brick  wall,  with  round  towers  at  the  flanks,  and  two  gothic  gateways  oppo- 
site to  each  other. 

"  That  by  which  I  entered  had  a  tall  iron-studded  door  like  a  college, 
with  a  small  wicket  in  one  leaf;  within  on  each  side  of  the  passage  ivas 
a  large  arched  recess  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  where  were  seated 
twelve  or  fifteen  men,  armed  as  usual,  with  one  or  two  guns,  and  matches 
lighted,  but  mostly  having  bows  and  arrows  ;  all  had  swords  and  shields. 
I  passed  on  through  a  narrow  street  of  mud  houses,  some  looking  like 
warehouses,  and  the  whole  having  more  the  air  of  a  place  where  the 
peasantry  of  a  small  district  were  accustomed  to  secure  their  stores,  than 
the  usual  residence  of  any  considerable  number  of  people.  I  went  on  to 
the  opposite  gate,  which  was  supplied  with  warders  in  the  same  way  as 
the  previous  one,  and  then  entered  a  little  straggling  bazar,  which,  with 
some  scattered  huts,  completed  the  hamlet. 

''  A  pretty  stream  winds  under  the  walls  of  Saromannagar  through  a 
beautiful  carpet  of  green  wheat  interspersed  with  noble  trees." 

The  quiet  beauty  of  the  spot  moved  the  pious  Bishop  to  note: — 

"  It  is  strange,  indeed,  how  much  God  has  done  to  bless  this  land,  and 
how  perversely  man  has  seemed  bent  to  render  his  bounties  unavailing." 

SARWAN — Pargana  Maur^nwan — TahaU  Purwa — District  Unac— 
This  village  lies  in  latitude  26°  86'  north,  longitude  80*^56'  east,  at 
a  distance  of  six  miles  north-east  of  Purwa,  and  26  miles  due  east  of 
Unao.  It  is  a  very  old  village,  and  the  date  of  foundation  is  unknown. 
The  site  is  good.  There  is  a  school  here.  The  climate  is  agreeable,  and 
water  good.  The  population  amounts  to  2,183,  of  which  Hindus  amount 
to  2,067,  and  Musalmans  to  116. 

Referring  to  the  foundation  of  the  village  and  the  temple  of  Billesur 
Mah&deo,  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott  gives  the  following  (pp.  5-6,  *•  Chronicles  of 
Oonao)  : — 

"  To  worship  at  this  temple  and  to  shoot  and  hunt  in  the  wild  forest 
country  around  came  Raja  Duseruth  from  Ajoodhia,  the  father  of  Ram- 
chundur,  the  fifty-seventh  Raja  of  Ajoodhia,  in  direct  descent  from  its 
great  founder  Icshwaca.  He  was  encamped  at  Sarwara  on  the  edge  of  a 
tank. 

"  By  night  camp  Surwun,  a  holy  Rishi,  from  Chounsa  (near  Ajoodhia), 
by  caste  a  Bunniah.  He  was  going  on  pilgrimage,  and  was  carrying  his 
blind  father  and  mother  in  a  Kanwar,*  slung  over  his  shoulders.  Reach- 
ing the  tank  he  put  his  burden  down  and  stopped  to  drink.     Raja  Duscr 

*  A  pair  of  bukets  hung  on  a  bamboo,  carried  on  the  ahoulder  by  aU  pilgrims  in  India. 
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Tuth  heard  a  rustling  noise,  and  thinking  it  was  .^^ome  wild  beast,  took  up 
his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow  which  struck  Surwun  and  he  died.  Then  his 
blind  parents  in  their  misery  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cursed  the  man 
who  had  done  that  thing.  They  prayed  that  as  he  had  slain  the  son  who 
was  the  light  of  their  hearts,  so  he  might  have  trouble  and  sorrow  from 
his  own  children,  and  might  die  of  grief  even  as  they  were  dying.  Having 
so  said  they  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  '  Chhattri ' 
has  lived  in  the  town  which  is  founded  on  the  spot  and  is  called  Surwun. 
Many  Rajpoots  have  tried  it,  but  evil  has  overtaken  them  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  tank  remains  to  this  day,  and  by  it  lies  under  a  tree  the 
body  of  Surwan,  a  figure  of  stone ;  and  as  he  died  with  his  thirst 
unquenched,  so  if  water  is  poured,  into  the  navel  of  the  stone  figure,  the 
bole  can  never  be  filled  up,  but  is  inexhaustible  in  its  demand.'' 

SXTAN— Par^flWia  RAnuA—TahM  Unao — District  Unao.— This  vil- 
lage is  about  14  miles  from  the  sadr  station  to  the  south-east.  A  river 
called  Gurdhoi  runs  about  a  mile  north  of  this  place.  Some  500  years  ago, 
-when  there  was  jungle  all  over  the  place,  a  Muhammadan  mendicant 
named  Satan  lived  here.  A  Brahman  of  the  P4thak  class  was  his  des- 
ciple^  and  succeeded  him  after  his  death ;  having  all  the  junglp  cleared 
away,  he  founded  this  village  and  called  it  after  his  late  master  (S&tan.) 
That  Brahman's  descendant  is  still  the  lambardar  of  the  village.  The 
soil  is  clay  and  sand  mixed.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  with  scarcely  any  jungle 
in  its  vicmity.  The  appearance  of  the  village  is  pleasant,  climate  healthy, 
and  water  good.  There  are  many  mango,  babtil,  and  nim  trees  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  well  and  temple  to  Sitla  Debi  of  very  ancient  date. 
There  are  two  markets  weekly,  and  one  fair  annually  in  honour  of  Sates- 
war  Mahddeo  lasting  for  one  day,  at  which  about  4,000  people  assemble. 


Population  : — 

"    BrshmauB     ... 
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*.• 
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Total     ... 

... 

1«684 

MuhammadaDB 

••• 

69 

Oraud  Total 

... 

1.668 

There  are  340  mud-built  houses  and  one  masonry  house.  Two  temples, 
one  Shiwala  and  one  to  Debi.  The  average  annual  amount  of  sales  at  bazar 
S&tan  is  Els.  4,800. 

SAT KW AN— Pargana  Rae  BABXLi—TahaU  Rab  Barkli— District  Rae 
Bakeli.— This  town  was  founded  by  one  S&thu ;  it  is  on  the  •road  from 
Bareli  to  Bih6r ;  the  river  Sai  flows  past  to  the  east.  The  population  is 
2,952.     The  soil  is  good,  and  the  place  is  surrounded  by  numerous  groves. 

SATRAN—Pargcma  Inhauna— TafewZ  Digbijaiganj— DwfWc^  Rak 
Babeli.— This  little  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground  overlooking 
the  Gumti,  six  miles  north  of  the  police  station  (Jagdispur),  and  forty  miles 
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north-west  of  Sultanput.  It  was  founded  by  S4than,  a  Bhar,  and  called 
after  him,  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  The  Moslems 
under  Sayyad  S&Ur  are  said  to  have  expelled  the  Bhara.  Shekhs  and 
Bayyads  now  reside  here.  One  Shah  Abdul  Latif  came  after  the  mutiny, 
settled  here  as  a  missionair  of  pure  religion ;  he  built  a  mosque  on  high 
ground  near  the  Gumti,  and  hundreds  of  the  Sunnis  assemble  every  Friday 
to  hear  his  harans^es.  The  idg&h  of  this  town  is  a  place  of  considerable 
resort  for  the  £Etithful  when  the  Id  festival  comes  round.  The  population 
is  2,253,  of  whom  only  1,028  are  males.  There  are  no  temples,  but  one  brick 
im&mbftra  erected  in  1256A.H. 

SATRIRH  Paryana—Taksil  HkWABOAS J— District  Ba&a  Bankl-^TUs 
pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  parganas  Nawabganj  and  Partab- 
ganj,  on  the  east  by  Siddhaur,  on  the  west  by  Dewa,  and  on  the  south  by 
Haidargarh.  Its  area  is  46  square  miles  or  29,404  acres;  the  cultivated 
land  amounts  to  19,318  acres,  and  the  culturable  to  10,086.  Of  the 
former  only  5,207  acres  are  irrigated.  The  number  of  villages  in  the  par- 
gana is  42.  The  prevailing  soil  is  clay.  The  Gumti  forms  part  of  the 
western  boundary  ;  it  frequently  damages  the  kharif  crops  by  overflowing 
its  banks.  The  river  takes  a  southerly  course  ;  its  length  being  about  16 
miles.  There  are  12  villages  on  its  banks.  Water  is  met  with  at  six  to 
twelve  feet«  The  only  road  is  an  unmetalled  one  from  Nawal^anj  to 
Satrikh  town.  There  are  three  ghlts  in  this  paigana — t;ie.,Tikra,  Tirgaon, 
and  Ibr&h{mabad.  The  firat  two  lead  to  Ainethi,  Goshainganj,  &c.,  and 
the  third  is  the  route  to  the  tahsil  station  Haidargarh.  There  is  no  trade 
save  that  in  salt  Schools  are  established  at  IbdLhimabad  and  Satrikh, 
also  a  branch  at  Lachhmanpur.  There  are  post  and  registry  offices  at 
Satrikh.  The  Government  revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  47,986.  The  tenure 
is  as  fellows: — 


Talnqdari   ... 

••• 

*•• 

••• 

n  TilU^et. 

Zamindari  ••• 

.*• 

«• 

••• 

w       H 

Paltidaci      .. 

••• 

••( 

■•• 

•              H 
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The  population  of  the  pargana  amounts  to  24,157,  being  at  the  rate  of 
525  to  the  square  mile.  Satrikh,  Ibr&himabad,  and  Sethmau  are  villages 
possessing  a  population  of  more  than  2,000. 

For  the  origin  of  the  name  see  Satrikh  town.  The  taluqdars  of  the 
pargana  are  l^ja  Nawab  Ali,  R&ni  Rukmin  Eunwar,  Mir  Buni^  Husen, 
and  Amjad  Husen,  S&hib-un-nisa,  and  Q^  Ikrim  Aimiad. 

SATBIKEL—Pargcma  Satrikh— ToA^ti  1^ aw ABQJLSi —District  Baka 
Bankl — ^This  town  liea  5  miles  south-east  of  the  civil  station  and  28  miles 
south  of  Bfthiamghaty  in  latitude  26''51'20^  north,  and  longitude  81''14'40' 
east  It  was  founded  by  a  Hindu  R&ja,  Sabtrikh,  but  was  taken  by  the 
Musalmans  in  the  days  of  Mahmdd  of  GhaznL  S&l&r  Sihu,  alias  Biidha 
Bdba,  married  the  sister  of  Mahmdd,  and  led  the  invaders  against  the  town; 
here  he  died  and  a  shrine  was  built  in  his  honour.  The  dargJth  has  a 
rent-free  grant  of  54  local  bighas  of  land  for  its  expenses.  A  uir  lasting 
two  days  is  held  here  in  March  at  which  17  to  18,000  people  assemble. 
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There  is  a  market  at  ^hich  tlie  trade  ia  chiefly  in  salt  There  is  a 
school,  and  a  registiy  and  post-office.  The  population  amounts  to  3,684; 
Hindus  number  2,177  and  Moslems  1,407. 

SEOTA— Par^cwia  Kundri  (North) — Tahail  BiswiN.— Dwtnct  Sita- 
FUB — Is  32  miles  due  east  from  Sitapur,  and  lies  four  miles  north  of  the 
road  from  that  place  to  ChahlAri  and  Bahraich.  It  is  four  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  Chauka,  and  five  miles  west  of  the  Gogra,  both  navigable 
rivers,  and  between  it  and  the  latter  are  several  smaller  streams  fordable 
in  the  dry  season.  It  was  founded  by  Xlha,  a  Cfhandel  Thfikur,  the  story 
of  whose  expedition  is  generally  sung  in  this  part  of  the  countiy  and  is 
styled  "  Xlha."  This  chieftain  was  a  proteg^  of  R&ja  Jai  Chand  of  Ka- 
nauj,  and  was  granted  possession  of  all  the  surrounding  district  known  as 
O&njar.  He  with  his  patron  was  killed  bv  lUe  Pithaura,  King  of  Delhi 
and  Ajmer,  who  in  turn  was  slain  by  Sbah&b-ud-dfn  Ghori  in  1193  A.D. 
There  is  a  superstition  against  building  a  masonry  house  or  growing 
sugarcane.  Besides  a  school,  there  are  good  bassars  at  which  the  value  of 
annual  sales  is  Rs.  2,000.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosque,  and  of  an, 
ancient  taluqdar's  fort.  On  every  Pdranm&shi  a  fair  is  held  in  honour  of 
Soniri  consort  to  Xlha.     The  population  numbers  3,428. 

SUAlilPJJlSi—PargmaBAVQAJmLU.—TaheaSJiBT^  Unao— 

Lies  about  nine  miles  north-west  from  the  tahsil  station  and  26  miles 
from  Unao. 

There  is  no  river  or  large  town  near ;  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  said  that  some  three-hundred  years  ago  there  was  one 
Parsh&di  G(ijar  living  here,  when  the  place  was  inhabited  by  Gdjars.  The 
Riijputs  came  afterwards  from  Shiur&jpur  of  Cawnpore  district  and  brought 
ruin  for  the  Gdjars,  but  the  name  of  the  place  was  retained. 

The  soil  is  principally  clay.  It  is  on  a  level,  and  there  is  some  jungle 
towards  the  south  about  one  mile  from  the  site.  The  appearance  of  the 
place  is  veir  agreeable.  Climate  healthy,  and  water  good.  Hindus  and 
Muhammaoans  live  amicably,  There  is  no  sarae,  thina,  tahsil,  or  school 
here.  There  is  no  bazar  but  three  fairs  in  the  year — one  in  March,  one  in 
October,  and  one  in  Au^st-*-on  account  of  the  8th  incarnation  of  the  deity, 
the  great  Krishna.  These  fairs  last  one  day  each  where  some  2,000 
people  assemble.    Sweetmeats  and  toys  are  brought  for  sale. 

There  are  no  manufactures  excepting  earthenware  and  shoes. 

lAtitade       ...  ...  •••  S6^58'  north. 

Longitude    ••.  ...  •••  8o*lf'  eatt 

SHAHABAD  Ptirgcma* — TaJiaU  Shahabad — District  Hakdoi.— A  sub- 
division of  tahsil  Shahabad  in  the  district  of  Hardoi  comprising  143  vil- 
lages. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sh&hjah^pur  district;  on  the 
west  the  river  Garra  divides  it  from  parganas  Paehhoha  and  Pali ;  on  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  pargana  Soromannacar ;  on  the  east  the  Sukheta 
nata  divides  it  from  pai^nas  Alamnagar  and  Sara. 

•  By  Mr.  A.  H.  HariDgton,  C.S. 
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Its  extreme  length  and  breadth  are  14  and  11^  miles,  and  its  area  131 
square  miles. 

Three-fifths  (61'7l  per  cent.)  is  cultivated  ;  more  than  a  fifth  (221  per 
cent.)  is  cultiirable.  About  an  eighth  (12*2  per  cent.)  is  returned  as 
barren. 

Rather  more  than  an  eighth  (13'47)  i^t  rated  as  third  class,  i,€.,  sandy 
and  light.  Two-fifths  of  the  cultivated  area  (41*73)  is  irrigated  in  the 
proportion  of  two-thirds  from  wells  and  a  third  from  tanks  and  ponds. 
The  percentage  under  groves  is  3*99 ;  6{  acres  is  the  average  area  of  cul- 
tivation per  plough. 

As  the  rivers  anJ  streams  of  the  pargana  all  flow  from  north  to  south 
the  physical  features  will  be  most  conveniently  observed  by  crossing  it 
from  west  to  east  or  vice  verm.  Beginning  with  the  Garra  on  the  west, 
and  the  villages  along  its  left  bank,  the  following  characteristics  will  be 
noticed.  The  Garra,  rising  in  the  Kumaun  tarai,  flows  past  Pilibhft  and 
Shahjahanpur  across  the  Oudh  border  into  pargana  Shahabad.  Fed  with 
Himalayan  snows  it  never  dries  up.  As  remarked  of  the  Saromannagar 
villages  which  it  fertilizes  after  leaving  this  pargana,  *'  along  its  bank 
lies  a  rich  belt  of  tarai  (or  kh&dir)  villages,  whose  land  always  remains 
moist,  80  that  wells  are  scarcely  required.  These  villages  are  subject 
to  floods,  and  after  heavy  rains  the  autumn  harvest  suffers,  but  the  loss  is 
in  such  seasons  made  good  by  the  increased  outturn  of  the  spring  crops." 
In  the  dry  season  it  is  generally  fordable.  The  lever  and  pot  (dhenkli) 
system  of  irrigation  is  used  all  along  it ;  wherever  the  bank  is  too  high  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  ordinary  'lift'  method.  Though  the  soil  in  these 
villages  is  light,  they  are  the  best  in  the  pargana. 

East  of  them  there  is  the  usual  strip  of  uneven  sandy  villages  marking 
the  edge  of  the  '  bangar'  and  the  '  tarSi.'  Further  east  is  a  considerable 
tract  of  good  but  backward  land,  watered  by  the  Narbhti  and  Qauria 
nalas  holding  one  or  two  large  jhlls,  and  thickly  interspersed,  in  the 
Houthern  half  of  the  pargana,  with  dh&k  jungle  and  brushwood. 

The  soil  here  is  firm  and  good  and  retentive  of  water,  and  bears  fine  rice 
crops,  but  wild  aninmls  do  much  damage  in  the  jungle  parts,  and  rents  are 
low  and  cultivators  rather  scarce.  This  tract  will  gradually  improve. 
Large  wells  worked  by  bullocks  can  be  cheaplv  dug  in  it  for  from  three  to 
five  rupees,  and  last  about  three  years.  Further  to  the  east  the  quality 
of  the  soil  falls  off,  becoming  light  and  poor.  Towards  the  Sukheta,  which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary,  a  quantity  of  'dh&k'  and  thorn  jungle  is  met 
with,  full  of  nil-gie,  wild  hog,  hare,  pea-fowl,  partridge,  and  bush  quail. 
The  cost  of  protecting  the  crop  from  the  depredation  of  jungle  animals  is 
a  heavy  drag  on  the  cultivator.  . 

The  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  runs  through  the  pargana,  with  a 
station  near  Shahabad.  The  road  (unmetalled)  from  Sh&hjahlbpur  to 
Hardoi  also  runs  through  it,  parallel  with  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  railway.     From  Shahabad  other  unmetalled  roads  branch  off  from  it 
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to  Pali,  S&ndi,  and  Pih^ni.     The  road  from  Sitapur  to  Shfihjah&npur  vid 
Pih^ni  crosses  the  north-eastern  comer. 

The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  b^jra,  gram,  judr,  paddy,  arhar 
and  sugarcane.  Of  these  at  survey  wheat  occupied  nearly  a  third  of  the 
acreage  under  cultivation;  barley  covered  a  tenth;  b&jra  nearly  a  tenth; 
gram,  ju&r  and  paddy  together,  nearly  a  fourth.  The  areas  returned  as 
under  cane,  cotton,  poppy,  tobacco,  and  indigo  were  respectively,  2,928, 
1,292,  129,  36,  and  5  acres.  The  nearness  of  the  Bosa  Factory  at  Shfih- 
jahtopur  accounts  for  the  large  breadth  of  sugarcane. 

The  climate  is  considered  good.  • 
The  143  villages  are  thus  held — 

Sombansis  •«•  «••  •«•  •••      4 

Chunar-Qaars  ...  ^  ...  «.,    14| 

Iffikumbhi  ...  ...  •.«  .•.      S 

Total  Chhattris  .-  ...    Sl| 

Tiw&ri  Brahmans  ...  ...  •••  ...      3 

Aiisn       *..  ,,,  ,,,  ,.a  ...      3 

PAthakfl  •-  ...  ...  ...  ...      8 

f^anden    •••  ...  .,,  ...  9—6 

±itu9Ql8  ...  •«.  .a.  —  •••        8 

Agnhotris  ...  ...  •••  «••        4 

Barmbch&ris  .,.  .•.  ...  ...      2 

Up&ddhlaB  •••  ...  ...  ...  •••      I 

Total  Brahmans       •••  •••    ^^ 

OuOKtia       ..,  ,M  ...  aM  •••  4 

Sayyads  ...  «••  •••  •<»••••      4 

Pathina  „,  ^  ,..  •••  •••    64 

Total  MnluunmadanB  •••    7S 

Kfiyatha   ...              ...  «••  m«  •«•  ^ 

Ooabaiii  •••               •«•  ...  ^t  .••  I 

Roropean  (Messrs.  Carew )  •••  ■  ...  *        —  1 

Goveroment             ...  ...  ...  —  13 

Total  Misoellaneous  ...    Si 

26  of  the  tillages  are  taluqdari,  82  are  zamindari,  35  pattidari. 

The  QovemmeAt  demand,  excluding  cesses,  is  Es.  98,426 — a  rise  of  30 
per  cent,  over  the  summary  assessment.  It  falls  at  Re.  1-12-11  on  the 
cultivated  acre,  Re.  1-1-10  per  acre  of  total  area,  Rs.  11-8-4  per  plough^ 
Rs.  2-3-4  per  head  of  agricultural,  and  Re.  1-6-1  per  head  of  total  popula- 
tion. 

Population  is  extremely  dense — 516  tot  he  square  mile.  The  leading 
statistics  are  total  67,646 ;  Hindus  to  Muhammadans,  56,187  to  11,459; 
males  to  females,  35,894  to  31,752;  agriculturists  to  non-agriculturists 
42,297  to  25,349. 

Brahmans  are  most  numerous,  and  are  an  eighth  of  the  whole ;  Cham&rs 
are  rather  less  than  an  eighth ;  Lodhs  a  tenth ;  Mur&os  a  twentieth ;  Ahirs- 
Chhattris  2,523 ;  Eah&rS;  Telis,  and  F4sis  make  up  most  of  the  remainder. 
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There  is  an  Anglo-yernaeular  tahsil  school  at  Shahahad,  and  villaga 
schools  at  Udranpur  Parial,  Fatehpur  Qoind,  B&sitnagar,  Puraili,  and  Bin, 
and  female  schools  have  been  established  at  Udranpur  and  PariaL 

The  paivana  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Xfn-i-Akbari,  not  having  been  con- 
Btitnted  till  about  1745  A.D,  when  the  villages  to  the  east  of  the  Qarra 
in  what  was  then  pargana  Pali  were  made  into  a  new  pargana  (Shahabad). 

The  leading  events  have  been  the  expulsion  of  the  Thatheras,  the 

Sowth  and  spread  of  their  Ohhattri  sucoessox8»  the  suooessful  campaign  of 
iler  Khan,  and  the  foundation  of  Shahabad  and  of  the  Path&n  taluqa  of 
Basitnagar. 

The  chief  Thathera  settlement  seems  to  have  been  at  and  round  Angni 
Khera,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  town  of  Shahabad.  It  consisted  of 
twentyHsix  villages  surrounding  a  fort  named  Shabazpur,  Todarpur,  Niz4m- 
pur,  ^rapur^  Janepur,  Muhiuddinpur,  Chaudhripur,  Dal&walpur,  Mahesh- 
pur,  Ch&ndpur  Ebokar,  Ni&matpur,  Hilabpur  Hins,  Bn>ipur  Gautar,  Bibi- 
pur  Udhaujud,  Bahfidurpur,  Malikpur,  Nahok  B&ni»  Jam&lpur,  Eautaia, 
Chand  Thok,  Muhammadpur  alias  Jamilpur,  Thok  Dalu,  Ehandiy  Momin- 
pur,  Yusufpur,  and  Malhiua.    These  names  are  obviously  modem. 

The  conquest  of  this  settlement  is  attributed  to  a  pilgrim  band  of 
Pinde  Parwir  Brahmans,  who  on  their  wi^  from  S[&ani  (Benares)  to 
Hardw&r  halted  here,  noticed  the  weakness  of  the  Thatheras,  and  on  their 
way  back  fell  npon  and  disposessed  them ;  who  these  P&nde  Parwirs  were 
is  a  mysteiy.  The  tradition  gives  only  the  name  of  their  leader  Angad, 
and  traces  their  origin  to  a  Eori,  who,  from  the  accident  of  his  being  found 
with  a  thread  (tdaa)  on  his  body,  when  Brahmans  were  in  great  request 
for  a  rovaJ  ''jagg,  got  irregularlv  enrolled  among  the  P&nde  Brahmans,  and 
was  dubbed  Plnde  Parwdr.  Tne  date  of  this  displacement  of  the  Tha- 
theras  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  synchronous  with  the  great  Brah- 
manical  revival  which  set  in  vrith  the  sacking  of  Sam£th,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Buddhist  monks  firom  India  in  the  eighth  century. 

To  the  P&nde  leader  Angad  is  traced  Angni  Ehera,  the  name  wherebj 
the  ruined  site  of  their  town  is  called,  and  Angad  Khera,  a  spot  which,  it 
is  said,  was  the  "  akh&ra"  or  "  campus  martius,"  where  the  P&nde  youths 
used  to  hold  their  athletic  sports. 

The  only  surviving  Thathera  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tank  Bataulu^ 
derived'firom  lUe  Thiin,  or  the  seat  of  B&e,  a  Thathera  piinoe. 

The  Path&n,  Ohoris  of  Jamra»  claim  to  be  converted  Sombansis.  Their 
tradition  goes  to  show  that  the  Muhammadan  conquest  took  place  before  the 
Thatheras  by  Chhattris  had  been  completed,  R&ja  Santan  Sombansi  they 
say,  of  S&ntan  Khera  (S&idi),  had  four  sons  who  ruled  at  Barwan,  at  Siwa- 
ichpur,  at  Semar  Jhala,  and  at  Raigaw&n.  Dalfp  Singh,  of  Baigaw&Qi 
fought  against  Al&-ud-dfn  Qhori  for  twelve  years. 

At  last  while  out  in  search  of  game  he  was  taken  captive  and  carried 
to  the  Muhammadan  Sultan,  and  imprisoned  at  Delhi  for  twelve  years. 
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Then  his  brother  ransomed  him.    On  his  return  home  his  kinsmen  treated 
him  as  an  outcast  till  he  should  propitiate  the  Krahmans. 

In  spite  of  his  protestations  that  he  had  not  become  a  pervert  duiing 
his  captivity  his  brethren  held  aloof  from  him,  and  when  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  eat  with  him^  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  on  the  floor.  Stung  deeply 
with  the  affiront,  he  renounced  the  faith  of  his  fathers  before  them  all,  took 
horse  for  Delhi,  sought  the  Sultan,  told  the  tale,  and  announced  his  desire 
to  become  a  Muhammadan,  Whereupon  he  was  admitted  as  a  convert, 
was  named  Miftn  Dilpasand  Khan,  and  honoured  with  a  erant  of  eighty-four 
villages,  among  the  cnief  of  which  were  Fatehpur  Goind,  Aigawdn,  Adran- 
pur,  Maujhala,  and  LonL 

And  in  those  days  two  and  twenty  Thathera  chieftains  still  ruled  from 
Angni  Khera  to  the  Sarju,  against  whom  he  warred  with  great  renown. 


And  he  died  leaving  four  sons,  of  whom  Mustafa  Khan  dwelt  at  Loni, 
and  there  his  descendants  are  to  this  day ;  and  Daulat  Ehan  Uved  at 
Fiani,  and  Jajhar  Ehan  at  Raigaw&n,  and  Mahm6d  Ehan  at  Jamra. 

The  Bais  under-proprietors  of  Bhairaia  relate  a  third  displacement  of 
Thatheras  in  this  pargana  from  Pair&s  and  Deor&s  and  the  ac^aoent  forest 
by  their  ancestor  Pahalw&n  Sin^h,  who,  married  to  the  sister  of  BAja  Sat- 
mor,  left  BaiswAra,  and  sought  distinction  in  his  wife's  country. 

The  P&nde  Parwirs  retained  possession  of  Angni  Ehera  and  the 
neighbourhood  till  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  In  an  evil  moment  they 
plundered  a  convoy  of  treasure  on  its  way  from  Ehairabad  to  Delhi. 
The  Sultan  despatched  Diler  Ehan  Afghin,  a  distinguished  officer,  to 
repress  the  bandits  arriving  at  Shahjahanpur,  recently  founded,  and  then, 
commanded  by  his  brother  Bah&dur  Ehan,  Diler  Ehan  rode  out  alone 
towards  Angni  Ehera  to  reconnoitre.  Smitten  with  thirst  he  begged 
water  of  an  ancient  crone.  The  gift  of  two  gold  mohars  loosened  a  garu* 
lous  tongue,  and  he  learned  from  her  the  strength  and  ways  of  the  Ptfnde 
Parw&rs.  In  particular  he  heard  that  on  a  certain  date  Uie  whole  tribe 
mustered  at  the  old  Thathera  tank  Ratauha  to  bathe.  Returning  to 
Shfihjahanpur  he  mustered  a  strong  force,  marched  secretly  to  Angni 
Ehera  on  tne  night  of  the  bathing,  and  surrounded  and  slew  the  unsus- 
pecting Brahmans.  In  reward  for  his  skill  and  daring  he  was  granted 
the  whole  of  their  possessions  in  pargana  Shahabad  and  Sara  in  j%ir, 
and  became  Nawab  Dil^  Ehan  Bah&dur  Haft  Haz&ri,  or  commander  of 
seven  thousand.  Hiif  descei^dants  held  the  grant  rent-free  till  Sa&dat 
Ali  Ehan  resumed  it.  In  1B77  A.  D.,  he  founded  the  city  of  Shahabad 
on  Angni  Ehera,  filled  it  with  his  Afoh&n  kinsmen  and  troops,  assiming 
them  jungle  grants  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and  in  the  midst  raised  the 
spacious  mansion  known  as  the  Bari  Deorhi.  Fifty-two  wards  or  muhallas 
trace  their  present  names  to  the  followers  who  then  built  in  the  places 
on  which  they  stand. 

The  further  progress  of  the  family  has  been  thus  described  by  Captain 
Gordon  Young  in  Us  settlement  decision  regarding  the  village  of  Dariapur. 
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**  These  Nawabe  acquired  either  by  purchase,  mortgage,  fraud,  or  force 
every  village  in  the  paigana,  and  held  as  propietors  till  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  when  the  family  besan  to  decay  and  the  taluqa  to  fall  to  bits^  the 
old  proprietors  in  a  few  instances  getting  back,  mostly  by  purchase  from 
the  Nawab's  family.  The  sales  made  by  the  Nawabs  were  generally  fol- 
lowed by  possession.  There  was  no  Question  at  that  time  as  to  whether 
they  had  the  right  to  sell.  They  sold,  and  the  vendees  got  in  and  held 
and  the  title  was  respected.  In  dealing  with  the  transactions  of  those  days 
one  is  reminded  of  the  stanza — 

<  The  good  old  mle  saffieeth  thenii — 
T^e  iimple  pUn, 
That  those  should  take  who  hare  the  power» 
And  those  should  keep  who  can.' " 

Elsewhere  the  same  officer  writes  : — 

**  The  sons  of  Nawab  Diler  Khan  were  four — ^namely,  Kamilud-dm 
Khan,  Ch&id  Khao,  Dild^  Khan,  and  Fateh  Muhammad  Khan. 

"  The  eldest  son  and  his  sons  have  always  been  known  as  the  "  Ban 
Deorhi  W41as'  from  the  large  fort  he  built,  and  this  appellation  still  a{^r- 
tains  to  this  branch  of  the  family;  which  is  now  represented  by  Scofr&s 
Husen  Khan  and  Ahmad  Husen  Khan.  The  descenaants  of  Ch&nd  Khan 
are  known  as  the  '  Khera  Deorhi  W&las.*  Dildfa-  Khan's  branch  is  repre- 
sented by  the  present  taluqdar  (of  B&sitnagar)  Nawab  Husen  Ali  Khan." 

SHAHABAD* — Pargana  SnAKABiiD—Tahsil  Shahabad — Dt^fm^HAR- 
DOL— Latitude  27'*88'  north,  longitude  79^59'.     The  chief  town  of  the 
pargana  of  the  same  name  in  the  Hardoi  district.     Thornton's  account  of 
it  is: — ^"A  town  on  the  route  from  Lucknow  to  Shahjehanpur,  15  miles 
south  of  the  latter  and  30  miles  north-east  of  Futtehgurh."    Tieffen thaler 
describes  it,  about  A.D.  1770,  "  of  considerable  circuit,  and  nearly  in  the 
middle  is  a  palace  of  brick,  strengthened  with  towers  like  a  fortress,  with 
a  vestibule  and  spacious  covered  colonnade.    Most  at  the  houses  are  of 
brick,  and  there  is  a  fine  mosque  built  of  the  same  material,  and  inclosed 
by  a  wall     The  town  extends  a  mile  from  north  to  south  ;  its  breadth  is 
something  less,  but  of  its  flourishing  state  little  remains."     When  visited 
by  Tennant,  A.D.  1799,  it  was  an  expanse  of  ruins  ''  that  appeared  in  the 
form  of  .hills  and  broken  swells  crumbling  to  dust."     Heber  found  it,  in 
1824,  "  a  considerable  town  or  almost  city,  with  the  remains  of  fortifica- 
tions and  many  large  houses."   According  to  Tieffenthaler,  "  it  was  found- 
ed by  Angad,  the  nephew  of  Rama,  king  of  Oudh ,  and  if  so ;  must  be  of 
high  antiquity,  as  Rama  is  considered  to  have  reigned  1600  years  B.C.; 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  Angadpur.     It  was  renovated  by   Dilatvar 
Khan,  an  Afghan  chief,  contemporary  with  Aurangzeb.     At  present  it 
has  a  bazar  and  encamping  ground,  close  to  which  are  two  tanks  lined  with 
brick.     The  road  to  the  north  or  towards  Sh&hjah&npur  is  good  ;  to  the 
80uth-east>  or  towards  Lucknow,  very  bad.     Latitude  27^39',  longitude 
80n.'  *' 

Shahabad,  with  its  population  of  18,254,  is  fourth  in  the  list  of  Oudh 
towns  and  first  among  the  Hardoi  ones.  The  proportion  of  Muhammadans 

f  Bf  Mr.  A.  H.  HariDgtODy  C.S.,  AtBietant  Commissioner. 
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is  very  large,  being  7,540  to  10,714  Hindus.  There  are  985  brick  and 
3,668  kachcha  houses,  grouped  in  numerous  wards  or  muhallas.  Named  for 
the  most  part  after  the  followers  and  companions  in  arms  of  the  founder 
Diler  Khan  (see  pargana  article),  they  are  called  :— 

Sidi  Ehalil,  Pirz4dag&n,  Ibanzai,  Shekhpur,  Malk&pur,  Jangalia,  Khalil 
Nabi  Basti,  WaU  Yeman,  Shamsher  Khan,  Ghilzi,  Hakim  Moinuddin, 
Mirfin-ki-Basti,  Jifai  Khan  aZiaa  Kairgarh,  Bankuri,  Bazid  Khalil, 
H^ji  Hay&t  Khan  alias  Maul&ganj,  Mahm6d,  Sulaim&ni,  Garhi  Kalin, 
Garhi  Baghia,  B&qarzaf,  T4jpur,  Sidi  Khalil  Sani,  Bhuron,  Dilawalpur, 
Ikhtiy&rpur,  Inayatpur,  Ydnas  Khalil,  Bibi  za(,)  Khera  A^mat  Khan, 
Gagi&ni,  M&hi  Bag^,  Baira  Zainab,  Kot  Arobifin,  Bazid  Khalil,  Ni&mat 
Khan,  Kanauli  Khanz&da,  Ibnazai,  NlUband&n,  Sayyadw&ra,  Bazid  Khalil, 
S£ni  Mahmad  Khan,  Talwa  Wirin,  TaUa  Wiran,  Kanhaia,  Binoria, 
B&rapur  Wirin,   Mardf  Ism&il,  Kot  B&chhil,    Sajjan  Khan. 

The  brick  fortress-like  palace  in  the  centre,  described  by  TiefFenthaler, 
is  the  Bari  Dcorhi  of  ^awab  Diler  Khan. 

The  inhabitants  date  the  decline  of  the  town  from  the  decay  of  the 
Delhi  empire  and  growth  of  the  Nawabi  into  power.  Its  present  popular 
tion  is  said  to  be  only  a  third  of  its  former  size.  It  is  connected  with 
Sh&hjahdnpur,  Pali,  S^di,  Hardoi,  and  Pih&ni  by  unmetalled  roads,  and 
the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway  passes  close  to  it,  and  has  a  station 
here. 

Tlie  subdivisional  office  (tahsil)  and  police  station  (thfina)  are  located 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  Jama  Masjid — ^a  mosque  built  by  Diler  Khan. 
Among  other  buildings  are  an  Anglo-vernacular  tahsil  school,  a*  disr 
pensary,  and  a  sarae  built  originally  by  Rde  Mangli  Lfil,  Chakladar,  and 
repaired  by  the  present  Government. 

Bathing  fairs  are  held  at  the  old  Thathera  pool,  Raitanha,  and  at  a 
masonry  tank  built  by  Diler  Khan  and  called  Narbiada,  because  water  from 
that  river  was  poured  into  it  when  it  was  opened,  but  they  are  not  attend- 
ed by  pilgrims  from  any  distance. 

There  is  no  trade  or  manufacture  of  importance  ;  for  sugar,  the  most 
valuable  product  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  worked  up  at  the  Rosa  Factory 
at  Shahjah&npur.  Bazars  are  held  in  Sard&rganj,  Jam&l  Khan  s  Ganj, 
Namak  Mandi,  Roshan  Bazar,  Nih&I^ain,  Dilerganj,  Saadatganj,  called 
also  Katra,  the  Chauk,  Maulaganj,  and  Mahmtidgani.  Mahmtidganj  has 
been  opened  since  annexation,  and  a  daily  grain  market  is  held  in  it.  The 
town  is  noted  for  its  excellent  mangoes,  and  grafts  are  exported  to  a  dis- 
tance. A  native  cloth  called  '  Mahrnddi'  used  to  be  manufactured  here 
and  was  much  prized. 

Sir  W.  Sleeman's  account  of  Shahabad  (1860)  is  worth  extracting,  as  it 
gives  the  origin  of  the  chronic  ill-feeling  between  Muhammadans  and 
Hindus  which  has  smouldered  ever  since,  and  broke  out  into  active  dis- 
order at  the  Muharram  of  1868  : — 

"  Palee  is  a  good  place  for  a  cantonment,  or  seat  of  public  civil  estab- 
lishments, and  Shahabad  is  no  less  so.    The  approach  to  both,  from  the 
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south-east,  is  equall}'  beautiful^  from  the  rich  crops  which  cover  the  ground 
up  to  the  houses,  and  the  fine  groves  and  majestic  single  trees  which 
surround  them. 

''  Shahabad  is  a  very  ancient  and  large  town,  occupied  chiefly  by  Pathan 
Mussulmans,  who  are  a  very  turbulent  and  fanatical  set  of  fellows.    Sub- 
sookh  Rde,  a  Hindu,  and  the  most  respectable  merchant  in  the  district, 
resided  here,  and  for  some  time  consented  to  officiate,  as  the  deputy  of 
poor  old  Hafiz  AbdooUah,  for  the  management  of  the  town  where  his 
influence  was  great.  He  had  lent  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  Pathan  families  of  the  t'Own,  but  finding  few  of  them  disposed  to 
repay,  he  was  last  year  obliged  to  refuse  further  loans.     They  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  coming  mohurrum  festival  to  revenge  the  affront 
as  men  commonly  do  who  live  among  such  a  fanatical   community.    The 
tazeeas  are  commonly  taken  up  and  carried  in  procession  ten  days  after 
the  new  moon  is  first  seen  at  any  place  where  they  are  made ;  but  in  Oudh 
all  go  by  the  day  in  which  the  moon  is  seen  from  the  capital  of  Lucknow. 
As  soon  as  she  is  seen  at  Lucknow,  the  king  issues  an  order  throughout 
his  dominions  for  the  tazeeas  to  be  taken  in  procession  ten  days  after.   The 
moon  was  this  year  in  November  first  seen  on  the  SOth  of  the  month  at 
Lu(^know,  but  at  Shahabad  where  the  sky  is  generally  clearer  she  had 
been  seen  on  the  29th.     The  men  to  whom  Subsookh  Bde  had  refused  fur- 
ther loans  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  incident  to  wreak  their 
vengeance ;  and    when    the    deputy  promulgated  the  king's    order  for 
the  tazeeas  to  be  taken  in  procession  ten  da^s  after  the  30th,  they  insti- 
gated all  the  Mahommedans  of  the  town  to  msist  upon  taking  them  oat 
ten  days  after  the  29th,  and  persuaded  them  that  the  order  had  been 
fabricated,  or  altered,  by  the  malice  of  their  Hindoo  deputy  to  insult  their 
religioiis  fedi/ngs.    They  were  taken  out  accordingly,  and  having  to  pass 
the  house  of  Subsookh  Rde,  when  their  excitement,  or  spirit  of  religious 
fervour  had  reached  the  highest  pitch,  they  there  put  them  down,  broke 
open  the  doors,  entered  in  a  crowd,and  plundered  it  of  all  the  property  they 
could  find,  amounting  to  about  seventy  thousand  rupees.     Subsookh  Bae 
was  obliged  to  get  out,  with  his  family,  at  a  back  door,  and  run  for  his  life. 
He  went  to  Shajehanpoor,  in  our  territory,  and  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  magistrate.    Not  content  with  all  this,  they  built  a  small 
miniature  mosque  at  the  door  with  some  loose  bricks,  so  that  no  one  could 
go  either  out  or  in  without  the  risk  of  knocking  it  down,  or  so  injuring 
this  mock  vaaaqvbe  as  to  rouse,  or  enable  the  evil-minded  to  rouse,  the 
whole  Mahommedan  population    against  the  offender.     Poor  Subsookh 
Rae  has  been  utterly  rumed,  and  ever  since  seeking  in  vain  for  redress. 
The  Qovemment  is  neither  disposed  nor  able  to  afford  it,  and  the  poor  boy 
who  has  now  succeeded  his  learned  father  in  the  contract  is  helpless.    The 
little  mock  mosque,  of  uncemented  bricks,  still  stands  as  a  monument  of 
the  insolence  of  the  Mahommedan  population,  and  the  weakness  and 
appathy  of  the  Oudh  Government." — 5>.p.  46 — 47,  Tour  through  OvM, 

volume  II.) 

SHAH  ^B-UD-DIN-ABAD— Ar^na  MaNIKPUR— TaA^iZ  Kunda— 2>i^- 
trict  Part  ABO  ARH. — ^This  place  was  founded  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  by 
R&ja  Sayyad  Abdul  Q6dir  Mfr  Xdil.    See  the  history  of  pargana  M&nikpiir. 
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It  is  36  miles  from  Partabgarh.  A  magnificent  j>alace  was  erected  here ; 
part  of  it  has  fallen  down,  part  been  carried  away  by  the  river,  but 
enough  remains  to  attest  the  magnificence  and  taste  of  the  founder.  A 
long  stately  front  of  red  stone  from  Fatehpur  Slkri  is  varied  by  several 
buildincps,  the  hall  of  forty  columns,  the  hall  of  colours  and  others ;  these 
have  balconies  boldly  projecting  over  the  river  with  finely  carved  columns 
and  delicate  tracing.  Population, — 1,106  Hindus  ;  153  Musalmans;  total 
1,269. 

There  are  103  masonry  houses,  two  temples  to  Mah&deo,  and  four 
mosques.  There  is  a  bathing  fair  here  in  K&rtik  attended  by  about  30,000 
people. 

SHAHGANJ  OR  MUQIMPUR— Parflrcma  Pachhimrath— TaA^i/  BfKA- 
PUB — District  Ftzabad. — The  town  was  founded  by  a  Mughal  on  the  land 
of  the  village  Muqimpur ;  but  seized  by  Raja  Darshan  Singh,  who  built 
here  his  fort  and  reaidence  of  Shahganj,  celebrated  during  the  mutiny.  It 
IB  about  ten  miles  from  Fyzabad. 

The  population  consists  of  3,077  Hindus  and  667  Musalmans,  of  whom 
113  are  Shias.  There  is  one  mosque,  one  temple  to  Hanom&n,  one  to 
Mahfideo,  and  one  vernacular  school.' 

SHXHPUR— Pa^^atia  BiaKn — TahaU  Kunda— Dw^rtc^  Partabgarh. ~ 
This  town  was  founded  by  a  royal  prince ;  it  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
thirty-seven  miles  from  Partab^rh  and  eight  from  M&nikpur.  The 
population  amounts  to  1,031  Hindus,  100  Musalmans ;  total  1,131.  There 
ia  a  fine  old  tomb  and  a  mosque  with  its  southern  wall  in  the  water  of 
the  river.    There  is  a  fair  here. 

SHEKHPUR  SAMOD A— Parflfam*  BACHHRlwi^—l'ahsU  Digbijaiganj 
— District  Rae  Bareli. — The  town  lies  six  miles  west  of  the  Gumti  on  the 
road  from  Rae  Bareli  to  Bachhr&wan.  The  soil  is  good,  and  the  climate 
healthy,  but  the  country  is  rather  bare  of  trees.  The  population  is  2,672, 
of  whom  428  are  Bralunans,  351  Chhattris.  There  is  a  weekly  market ; 
the  sales  average  about  400  rupees. 

SIDDHAUR  Pargana* — Tahsil  Nawabganj  and  Haidargarh— 2>i*- 
trict  Bara  Banki. — This  pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Partab- 
ganj,  on  the  east  by  Stirajpur  pargana,  on  the  south  by  Haidargarh  and 
Subeha,  and  on  the  west  by  oatrikh.  Its  area  is  141  square  miles,  or 
64,474  acres.  Of  cultivated  land  thereare  44,225,  andof  uncultivated  20,249 
acres.  The  irrigated  area  is  26,263,  and  the  unirrigated  37,049  acres. 
The  villages  lyi^Qg  close  to  the  Gumti  are  uneven ;  the  land  is  also  cut  up 
by  ravines.  The  soil  is  chiefly  loam.  The  climate  is  good.  The  Gumti 
borders  the  pargana  on  the  south ;  it  flows  from  east  to  west,  having  a  course 
of  30  miles.  lAiere  is  a  stream  (the  Rari)  also  in  the  interior  of  the  par- 
gana flowing  for  12  miles  through  it.  There  are  about  30  villages  lying 
along  the  banks  of  the  Gumti.  The  road  from  Nawabganj  to  xiebiganj 
and  Haidargarh  passes  through  this  pargana,  and  another  from  the  chief 
town  to  the  Daryabad  and  Safdarganj  stations.    There  ar^  seven  ferries 

f  Hall  ia  Natrabgao  j  and  half  in  Haidargarh  tohails. 
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OD  the  Gumli ;  country  cloth  is  the  only  item  of  export.  There  are  seven 
schools ;  the  post  and  registry  olBSces  are  at  Siddhaur.  There  are  fairs 
purely  local  in  honour  of  Siddheshwar  Mah&deo  on  the  day  of  Shiur&ttri, 
and  in  honour  of  Q&zi  Qutab  on  the  Id  and  Baoarid.  The  temple  of  Durga 
Debi  at  Bibipur  is  visited  on  Mondays  and  Fridays.  The  Government 
revenue  amounts  to  Rs.  119,860.    The  tenure  is  as  follows  ;•— 


Tilaqdflri 
Zamiiidiiri 
Pattidari 
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The  population  amounts  to  69,085.     Siddhaur  and  Bibipur  are  the  only 
villages  possessing  a  population  of  above  2,000  souls. 

This  pargana  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  Akbar  Shah.  The  Bbars 
were  the  original  occupants  ;  they  were  expelled  by  the  Moslems  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Masadd.  The  Sayyads  form  a  great  part  of  the 
population.  The  taluqdars  of  the  parsrana  are  Pande  Sarabjit  Singh, 
W^id  Husen,  and  Ahmad  Husen,  Amjad  Husen,  Raja  Farzand  Ali  Ehao, 
Hakim  Karam  Ali,  Bibi  Bech-un-nisa,  Th&kur  Shiu  Sahae,  Rani  Lekhraj 
Kunwar,  and  GhuUm  Qdsim  Khan. 

Sleeman  writes  as  follows  : — 

"February  26th,  1850,Sidhore,3ixteen  miles  west  south-west.  The  conntrj 
a  plain,  covered  as  usual  with  spring  crops  and  fine  foliage ;  Jtmi  intersected 
midway  by  the  little  river  Kuleeanee,  which  causes  undulations  on  each 
side.  The  soil  chiefly  dtimatand  light,  but  fertile.  It  abounds  more  in  white 
ants  than  such  light  soil  generally  does.  We  passed  through  the  estate  of 
Soorujpoor  Behreylee,  in  which  so  many  of  the  baronial  robbers  above 
described  reside,  and  through  many  villages  beyond  it,  which  they  had  lately 
robbed  and  burnt  down,  as  far  as  such  villages  can  be  burnt.  The  mud- 
walls  and  coverings  are  as  good  as  bomb-proofs  against  the  fire,  to  which 
they  are  always  exposed  from  these  roboers.  Only  twenty  days  ago, 
Chundee  Behraleea  and  his  party  attacked  the  village  of  Siswae,  through 
which  we  passed  a  few  miles  from  this  plundered  it,  and  killed  three  per- 
sons, and  six  others  perished  in  the  flames.  They  served  several  others 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  have  within  the  same  time 
attacked  and  plundered  the  town  of  Sidhore  itself  several  timea 

"  The  boundary  which  separates  the  Dureeabad  from  the  Sidhore  district 
we  passed  some  four  miles  back ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  villages  lately 
attacked  are  situated  in  the  latter,  which  is  under  a  separate  Amil,  A^ 
Ahmud,  who  is  in  conseauence  unable  to  collect  his  revenue.  The  Amil 
of  Dureeabad,  Girdhara  Smg*on  the  contrary  acquiesces  in  all  the  atrocities 
committed  by  these  robbers,  and  is  in  consequence  able  to  collect  his  reve- 
nue and  secure  the  favour  of  the  court.  Some  of  the  villages  of  the  estate 
held  by  thewidowof  Singjoo,  late  Raja  of  Soorujpoor, are  under  the  jurisdic- 


*  Girdhara  Sing's  patron  is  Chandee  Sa^<^^®i  ^be  miniate^s  deputy,  whose  inflaencs  is 
paramonnt  at  presenl. 
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tion  of  the  Sidhore  Amil ;  and,  as  she  would  pay  no  revenue,  the  Amil  took 
a  force  a  few  days  ago  to  her  twelve  villages  of  SSonowlee/ within  tho 
Dureeabad  district,  and  seized  and  carried  ofif  some  three  hundred  of  her 
tenants,  men,  women,  and  children,  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  the 
balance  due,  and  confined  them  pell-mell  in  a  fort.  The  clamour  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  as  I  passed  was  terrible ;  all  declaiing  that  they  had 
paid  their  rents  to  the  Ranee,  and  that  she  alone  ou^ht  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble. She,  however,  resided  at  Soorujpoor  within  the  jurisdiction  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Amil  of  Dureeabad. 

"  The  Behralcea  gangs  have  lately  plundered  the  five  villages  of  Sadut- 
poor,  Luloopoor,  Bilkhundee,  and  Subahpoor,  belonging  to  Soorujbulee,  the 
head  canoongo,  or  chowdheree  of  Dureeabad,  who  had  never  offended  them. 
Both  the  Amils  were  with  me  for  the  latter  part  of  the  road ;  and  the  dispute 
between  them  ran  very  high.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  Oirdhara  Sing 
was  strong  in  his  league  with  the  robbers,  and  conscious  of  his  being  able 
to  maintain  his  ground  at  court ;  and  Aga  Ahmud  was  weak  in  his  efforts 
to  put  them  down,  and  conscious  of  his  being  unable  much  longer  to  pay 
what  was  required,  and  keep  his  post.  He  has  with  him  two  companies  of 
Najeebs  and  two  of  Telingas  and  eight  guns.  The  guns  are  useless,  and 
without  ammunition  or  stores  of  any  kind ;  and  the  Najeebs  and  Telingas 
cannot  be  depended  upon«  The  best  paymaster  has  certainly  the  best 
chance.  It  is  humiliating  and  distressing  to  see  a  whole  people  sufTerinfir 
such  wrongs  as  are  every  day  inflicted  upon  the  village  communities  and 
towns  people  of  Dureeabad,  nodowlee,  Sidhore,  and  Dewa,  by  these  merci- 
less freebooters ;  and  impossible  not  to  feel  indignant  at  a  Qovemment  that 
r^ards  them  with  so  much  indifference."^  ('' Sleeman's  tour  through 
Oudh,"  Vol.  II.,  pages  316—318.) 

SIDHBAUR—Parffana  Siddhaur— TlaA^Z  BAiOAiLQARK— District  Bara 
Banki. — ^This  town  lies  16  miles  west  of  the  dvil  Station  and  24  from 
Bahramghat  in  latitude  26^46'  north,  longitude  81''2610''  east.  The 
original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Siddhpura  (the  residence  of  a  holy  man 
or  siddh),  but  it  is  now  corrupted  into  Siddhaur.  There  is  an  old  temple 
of  Siddheshwar  Mah4deo  and  a  dargdh  of  Qfizi  Qutub,  where  fairs  are 
held  respectively  on  Shiur&ttri  and  Id  and  Baqarid.  It  is  connected  by 
an  unmetalled  road  with  the  sadr  station  and  Zaidpur,  and  by  another 
with  Daryabad.  A  good  deal  of  fever  prevails  in  the  town  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cold  season.  There  is  a  school,  a  registry  ofi&ce,  and  a 
post  office  here.     The  population  amounts  to  2,203. 

SIKANDARPUR  Parga/rM--TtJi8il  JJvAO— District  Unao.— This  par- 
gaaa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pariar,  on  the  eiEist  by  Un»o,  on  the 
south  by  Harha»  and  on  the  west  by  the  district  of  Cawnpore.  It  is  about 
10  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  8  miles  broad  from  north  to  south. 
It  has  an  area  of  37,023  acres  or  about  58  square  miles  comprising  51 
villages,  of  which  48  are  the  zamindari  of  the  Parih&r  Chhattris.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  loam  and  clay.  The  chief  products  are  barley  and  sugar- 
cane, 1,013  acres  are  under  groVes.  There  are  three  lakes  in  the  pargana. 
The  climate  is  healthy.    There  are  five  markets.  The  land  revenue  amounts 
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to  Rs.  60,876,  and  the  assessment  falls  at  Re.  1-10-3  per  acre.    The 
landed  property  is  held  under  the  following  tenures : — 

Iklaqdari  ll.SSS  aerei,      PakhUtUri    4<S  acres. 

Fattidari  16,S94      ,,  ZSmindari   9,64S      „ 


The  population  amounts  to  34^544. 

This  pargana  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  (A.D.  1565).  The 
original  name  of  it  was  Burhdnpur,  but  in  A.D.  1297  Sikandar  Khan,  an 
agent  of  Ala-ud-dfn.  altered  the  name  to  Sikandarpur.  In  1635  A.D.  this 
pargana  was  held  by  Harju  Mai  Dhobi  (washerman),  but  in  the  reign  of 
ShJr  Shah  in  1540  he  was  killed  by  Medni  Mai,  Parihir  Th&kur  of  Jigni, 
from  whom  the  present  taluqdar,  Qopal  Singh,  descends.  The  Parihir 
Th&kurs  of  this  pargana  are  thus  descnbed  by  Mr.  Elliott : — 

''The  present  Purihars  in  the  Unao  district  inhabit  the  pargana  of  Suro- 
•ee,  or  as  it  has  recently  become  habitual  to  call  it  Secundeipore,  and 
possess  the  mystic  number  of  84  villaffes — a  tract  of  land  which  is  called  a 
CSiowrassie.  According  to  their  local  traditions  they  came  from  a  place 
oftUed  Jiginie  (which  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  map),  or  Sarinagur,  %.e,. 
Cashmere. 

"From  that  high  hill  country  they  were  driven,  we  know  not  by  what  cause 
to  inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Marwar;  expelled  thence,  they  were  broken 
into  innumerable  little  principalities,  which  found  no  abiding  place,  and 
have  undergone  continual  changes,  till  we  meet  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  clan  who  settled  comparatively  a  short  time  ago  in  a  little  comer  of 
Oudhy  and  even  here  tne  name  of  the  beautiful  valley  from  which  they 
came  ten  centuries  ago  is  still  common  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

"The  story  of  the  settling  of  the  ancestors  of  the  clan  in  Surosee  is  thus 
told.  About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Hum&yiin,  kin^  of 
Delhi,  a  Dikhit  eirl  from  Purenda  was  married  to  the  son  of  the  Purmar 
Raja,  who  lived  m  Jiginie  across  the  Jumna.  The  bridegroom  came  with 
a  Large  escort  of  his  friends  and  brotherhood  to  celebrate  the  nuirriage, 
and  the  party  on  their  journey  passed  through  Surosee. 

"As  they  sat  down  around  a  well  (the  localty  of  which  is  still  shown 
though  the  well  has  fiJlen  in),  they  asked  who*  were  the  lords  of  the  fort 
which  stood  not  far  off.  They  were  told  that  the  fort  was  held  by  Dhobies 
(washermen)  and  other  Soodurs  who  owned  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  procession  then  went  on  to  Purenda,  and  returning  conducted  the 
bride  to  her  home.  Just  before  the  Holie  festival  a  party  headed  by  6hag6 
Singh  returned,  waited  for  the  evening  of  that  riotous  feast,  and  then, 
when  the  guards  of  the  fort  were  heavy  with  wine,  and  no  danger  was 
looked  for,  suddenly  attacked  and  slaughtered  them,  aud  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fort  and  the  surrounding  country. 

"Bhag^  Singh  had  four  sous,  and  they  divided  the  eighty-four  villages  he 
had  conquered  at  his  death.  Asees  and  Salhu,  the  two  eldest  sons,  took 
the  largest  portion  of  the  estate }  twenty  villages  falling  to  the  former  and 
to  the  latter  forty-two, 
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''The  third  son,  Maoik,  was  a  devotee,  and  refused  to  be  troubled  with 
Worldly  affairs.  All  he  asked  for  was  one  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Qanges,  where  he  might  spend  his  life  in  worship,  and  wash  away  his  sins 
three  times  a  day  in  the  holy  stream.  The  youngest  son,  Bhooledhan, 
was  quite  a  boy  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  took  what  share  his 
brothers  chose  to  give  him,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  treated  him 
badly. 

"The  law  of  primogeniture  did  not  exist  among  the  family*  and  every 
son,  as  he  grew  up  and  married,  claimed  his  right  to  a  separate  share  of 
his  father's  inheritance,  and  thus  the  ancestral  estate  constantly  dwindled 
as  fresh  slices  were  cut  off  it,  till  at  last  the  whole  family  were  a  set  of 
impoverished  gentlemen,  who  kept  up  none  of  the  dignity  which  had 
belonged  to  the  first  conquerors,  Bhag^  Singh  and  his  sons.  For  six 
generations  they  stagnated  thus,  no  important  event  marking  their  his- 
tory till  the  time  of  Heera  Singh. 

*'The  family  property  in  his  time  had  grown  very  small,  and  he  had  five 
sons  to  divide  it  amongst ;  and  to  add  to  his  misfortunes  he  was  accused 
of  some  crime,  thrown  into  prison  at  Fyzabad,  and  loaded  with  chains. 
With  the  chains  on  his  legs  he  escaped,  arrived  safely  at  Surosee,  and  lay 
in  hiding  there.  His  pride  being  thus  broken,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
third  son,  Eulunder  Singh,  to  take  service  in  the  Company's  army.  He 
rose  to  be  Soobadar  Major  in  the  49th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  and 
in  this  position,  through  his  supposed  influence  with  the  Resident,  be- 
came a  very  considerame  man.  He  knew  that  as  long  as  he  was  at  hand, 
no  chukladar  would  venture  to  treat  the  Purihar  zemindars  with  injustice ; 
but  on  his  death  they  would  be  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  authorities. 

''He  therefore  collected  all  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  who  were 
descended  from  Asees,  and  persuieuied  them  to  mass  their  divided  holdings 
nominally  into  one  large  estate,  of  which  his  nephew,  Qolab  Singh,  shomd 
be  the  representative  talookdar ;  so  that  while  in  reality  each  small  share- 
holder retained  sole  possession  of  his  own  share,  they  should  present  the 
appearance  of  a  powerful  and  united  talooka  making  Qolab  S^ngh  their 
nominal  head,  llius  the  chukladars  would  be  afraid  to  touch  a  man,  who 
seemed  to  hold  so  large  an  estate,  though  in  reality  he  only  enjoyed  a 
small  portion  of  it.  The  brotherhood  consented  to  this,  and  from  1840  till 
annexation  the  estate  was  held  in  the  name  of  Oolab  Singh  alone,  and 
they  had  no  further  trouble  from  the  oppressions  of  the  chukladars." 
"  Elliott's  Chronicles  of  Oonao"  pages  58-60. 

Golab  Singh  is  now  the  recognized  Taluqdar  of  Sarausi. 

SIKANDARPUR— Parpatia    Sikandarpub— TaA^iZ   JJufAO—Diatrict 
Unao. — ^This  village,  which  has  a  population  of  1,679  gives  name  to  the 

Ei^na.  It  is  situated  six  miles  west  from  Unao,  and  close  to  a  lake  called 
^rkota.  No  road  passes  through  or  near  it.  There  is  no  jungle,  but  groves 
of  mango  and  mahua  are  to  the  west  The  water  is  sweet  and  climate 
healthy.  Their  is  a  Qovemment  school  here.  There  is  no  market  held 
or  fail  celebrated  in  iJiis  village.    There  is  one  temple  to  Mah&deo.    For 
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the  origin  of  name  see  parsaoa  Sikandarpur.     Near  this  village  the  Prince 
of  Wales  went  out  pig  stidcing  in  1876. 

SIMRAUTA  Pargana — lahsU  Diqbijaiganj — District  RiE  Babeli.-- 
This  pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Haidargarh  of  the  Bara  Banki 
district,  on  the  east  by  Inhauna,  on  the  south  by  pargana  Rae  Bareli, 
and  on  the  west  by  Kumhr4wan  and  Hardoi.  Its  area  is  97  square  miles, 
and  population  58,771  being  at  the  rate  of  606  per  square  mile.  Of  the 
soil  28,302  acres  are  cultivated,  7,457  acres  culturable,  and  26»518  barren. 
The  irrigated  land  amounts  to  22,612  acres,  and  unirrigated  to  5,722 
acres.  The  surface  is  level,  climate  good,  soil  chiefly  loam.  The  only 
river  running  through  this  pargana  is  the  Naiya,  and  the  only  road  is  that 
which  leads  from  Rae  Bareli  to  Bara  Banki.  There  are  no  ghits  (fordB). 
The  traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  bullock  carts,  buffaloes,  and  ponies. 
The  manufactures  are  g&rha  and  gazi  cloths  and  blankets.  The  pnncipal 
import  is  cotton  from  Cawnpore,  and  export  grain. 

The  Government  revenue  amounts  to  Rs,  63,355,  being  at  the  rate  of 
Re.  1-12'*4  per  arable  acre. 

The  distribution  of  landed  property  is  as  follows : — 
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The  pargana  taluqdars  are  Raja  Jagmohan  Singh  of  Chandapiir,  Ruir 
Fart&b  Singh  of  Siwan,  Murtaza  Husen  of  Sikandarpur,  Raja  Shankari 
Bakfash  of  Par4ai,  R&ja  Mahesh  Narain  of  Tok,  and  lUh:  Bakhsh  of 
Bariirpur. 

The  only  village  worthy  of  mention  in  this  pargana  is  Mungt/il ;  in  it  is 
a  tank  in  the  centre  of  which  Raja  Daljit  Smgh  built  a  masonry  hoii»e, 
and  king  Nasfr-ud-din  Haidar  lived  in  this  house  for  a  short  time.  The 
prevailing  caste  is  that  of  the  Kanhpuria  Chhattris.  There  are  six  schook, 
in  which  are  taught  Nagri  and  Urdu,  a  post-office,  a  registry  oftice,  and  a 
police  station  in  the  pargana. 

History. — ^The  country  was  at  first  held  by  the  Bhars.  Raja  Madao 
Singh  of  MAnikpur  came  and  after  a  fight  took  possession  from  them.. 

Two  fairs  are  held— one  at  Janai  in  the  month  of  November  on  the 
E&rtiki  Pdranm^hi,  and  the  other  in  Mahr&jganj  bazar  called  R&mlfla  in 
October.    There  is  a  temple  of  Debi  called  Anharwa-ki-Bhawfini. 

SINOXHI— Poi^ona  Khairiqabh— ToAmI  Nigh^Man— Z>t«eno^  £hsri>— 
Is  situated  north  of  the  Suheli,  101  miles  north  from  Lucknow,  lying  in 
latitude  28^19^  north,  longitude  80^57'  east.  It  belongs  to  R&Ja  India 
Bikram  84h,  taluqdar  of  j^hairigarh.  It  baa  a  good  market,  m  which 
articles  of  country  consumption  are  sold.    The  average  annual  sale  of  cotton 
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SftbricB  is  eotimaied  at  Bs.  2,00d.  Tbd  {dace  is  r^ekondd  unhealthy.  Popnla- 
tioa,  1,896.   The  Hiadus  aaaooAt  to  \fiTJ  and  tiie  Mortems  418. 

SINJHAXTLI  SHAHZXDPUR— ParflTiwia  Akbarpub,— TaAai?  Akbae- 
FUB^— ZKf^ct  FTZABAI>.->-For  the  histeiy  of  this  town  see  pargana  Akbar- 
pttr. 

It  was  founded  by  Sujhawal,  a  Bhar  chief,  called  from  him  Suihawalgarh, 
and  this  shortened  to  ISujhauH.  Ehattfis  gort  this  place  rent-free  nrom  Akbar. 

Prior  to  this  one  Sayyad  Tdj  settled  here  and  dug  a  tank ;  a  tomb  in  an 
island  within  this  tank  still  bears  an  inscription  dated  1866  A.D.,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Oadh. 

It  is  a  picturesque  spot  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Tons,  opposite  Akbarpur, 
96  miles  from  Fyzabad  on  the  road  to  Jaunpur,  here  crossed  by  the  road 
from  Sultanpur  to  Gk>takhpur. 

There  an  numerous  groves  here.  A  great  family  of  Khattri  bankers,  head- 
ed by  Qajddhar  Mai  and  Shiubans  R&,  formerly  flourished  here. 

The  population  is  6,069,  of  whom  2,021  are  Sunnis,  84  are  Shias,  2,964 
are  Hindus. 

There  are  916  houses, of  which  24  are  of  masonry.  There  are  four  mosques, 
three  temples  to  Mak&deo,  and  one  to  Bhawlmi. 

SISSAINDI— Paj^ana  Ni(K)H1n  %iQ&iMm—TaMA  MottAjSTLALQANJ— 
District  LucKKow.-^  Sissaindl  is  the  'chief  village  of  a  small  pargana 
known  in  former  times  as  the  pargana  rX  Sissaindi  on  tiie  bank  of  the 
river  Sai,  about  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  tahsil  station  of  Itohanlal- 

SQJ,  and  connected  with  it  bv  a  cit>S8  country  road  made  br  the  taluqdar 
ja  K&hi  Parshad,  whode  prmcipal  residence  was  in  this  viUa^,  and  from 
which  his  taluqa  takes  its  name.  The  rise  of  the  r&ja's  famuy  is  recent, 
and  the  village  once,  togettier  with  the  27  viUages  that  formed  tiiejpargana, 
are  said  to  hare  belon^d  to  a  oba  of  Qautams,  an  o&hoot  of  the  Xrgal 
r&j,  who  must  have  established  a  colony  here  in  very  early  times ;  for  their 
ancestor,  Bhiin^  Singh,  is  said  to  have  led  an  expedition,  as  a  servant  of 
the  R&ja  of  Kanauj,  against  the  Bhais  of  a  ne^hbounng  village,  who  had  the 
presumption  to  propose  an  alUaaaee  with  &e  dau^^iter  of  a  Juiw&r  chief. 
The  Janw&r  appealed  to  Bh^mj  Siugh,  who  was  leading  a  marriage  pro- 
cession through  the  nieighbourkood,  for  hdp,  and  it  resulted  in  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  the  pargana  by  iSiie  Oautams.  In  the  village  there  is  a 
small  heap  of  stones  worsbiiiped  under  the  name  of  Bhura  Baba,  prdbably 
the  same  as  Bh6raj  Singh;  but  the  name  of  the  village  seenmi  to  have  been 
given  to  it  by  Shin  Singh,  his  son,  if  it  be  not  due  to  some  more  mythic 
origin  for  the  worship  of  Shiva  under  his  emblem  seems  to  prevail  very 
extensively  in  t^e  village. 

The  population  is  chiefly  Hindu  in  which  there  are  a  great  many  Brah- 
mans.  The  Musalman  element  dsvervsmaU.  The  total  population  is  S,140 
the  and  number  of  houses  is  723,  of  which  a  very  few  are. masonry.  But  in 
the  centre  of  iJbe  village  the  r^ja  has  built  an  imposing  edifice.  Notwith- 
standing that  it  was  known  as  the  headquarters  <tf  a  pargana,  it  never 
attained  to  any  iH^portance.  There  are  the  usual  tiadea  carried  on  in  the 
village,  and  a  good  deal  of  to^Scpasses  through  it  direct  Ux  Unao,  to  which 
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place  a  road,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Sai,  has  been  made,  and  by  a  roagh 
country  road  tha^meetfi  the  Mohanlalganj  and  Bani  road  at  about  six  milea 
to  the  west  of  Sissaindi.  The  annual  sales  in  bazte  amount  to  Bs.  9,587-8-0. 

SITAPUR  DIVISION. — ^A  division  of  Oudh  governed  by  a  Commissioner 
who  resides  in  Sitapur.  It  contains  three  districts  whose  names,  areas^ 
and  population  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Area  and  popukUion. 
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746,860 

MO 

e,097 

3,1K»  S^ao^lOJ  S77,7M 

l,4Oe/)a|l,2O8,0&4 

2,610W 

m 

It  corresponds  with  the  old  administrative  division  or  sark&r  under  the 
Delhi  emperors  called  Khairabad.  This  embraces  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
sent division  of  Sitapur,  including  the  three  districts  Kheri,  Sitapur, 
Haidoi,  with  the  exception  of  a  row  of  parganas  on  the  extreme  south. 
Kachhandan,  Bilgram,  Mallimw&n,  Sandila,  Gorinda,  and  Gundwa,  are 
now  in  Hu'doi;  Bari,  and  Bilahra,  now  Mahmudabad  are  in  Sitapur.  They 
were  formerly  in  the  Sarkdr  Lucknow.  The  following  table  shows  the 
parganas  in  Akbar's  time,  their  proprietors,  and  gives  similar  information 
for  the  present  time. 

Statement  showing  the  revenue  owners,  Jkc^  of  parganas  according  to 
**  Jiin-i-Al^ri''  throughout  the  provvnce  of  Khavrabad. 


BeTonne  de* 

1 

Parganas. 

Area  la 
bigbaa. 

maud  ao* 

cording  to 

Ain-i-Ik- 

ban. 

ProprietorB  in  Afn*l- 
.Akbari. 

Preaent  proprietors. 

Big.  btf. 

Ba. 

Khairigarb 

••■ 

48^060     7 

66»188 

Bill,     BUen,     BA< 

KurmL 
Biseu,  Jaawir 

obbU, 

Pah4rU  Cbbattrls. 

Sberi 

.«• 

<60,168 

81,604 

••• 

7anwir,  Chanbtas. 

Bhrtrwira 

•■■ 

11,740 

6,161 

Tariooa  tribea 

••• 

BiswAn 

..• 

144^1 

48,731 

BichhiU 

••• 

Mwalmana,  &c 

earh  QUa  NiWa  Dba«- 

16,811    16 

11,146 

Ahfr 

••• 

Jingre,  Sikbi,  fte. 

rahra. 

Banrir 

..1 

185,819 

88,634 

lEajontt  and  Bnhmans... 

Various  tribes. 

Ebairabad 

... 

169^3 

64,031 

Brahmana 

... 

Ditto. 

Ldbarpnr 

•*• 

106,286 

75,611 

Ditto 

.». 

Oaura. 

Sara 

•  • . 

66,888 

61,290 

••• 

Ditto. 

Gopamau 

••* 

180^696 

10,779 

Chawar,  Eonwar, 

Wm),  B6cbbU. 
Janwir,  B4cbbU 

(Ab- 

Vaiions  tribes. 

Sadrpur 
Cbatl4par  (Sitapar) 

••• 

167,808 

1.40,611 

•.. 

Rafkwir,  ftc. 

••* 

••• 

*.. 

BomMuiai 

.«« 

Oanr. 

64ndi 

... 

111,714 

78,883 

... 

SombansL 

Palia 

M. 

64,706 

44,134 

BtohbU 

••• 

Janwir,  ChaubAn. 

BasAra 

•  «. 

8,971 

10386 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto. 

Pana 

... 

66,156 

31,831 

Ahlr,  Asaa 

*■■ 

Various. 

NUnkbir 

••• 

68,770 

89,161 

Abfrfl 

•M 

Ditto. 

Machhrehta 

... 

••i 

•*• 

BibhhUs 

•«• 

Ditto. 

Harg&m 

..» 

ra. 

•M 

.•1 

Gaur. 
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The  comparison  ^f  the  proprietary  possession  in  the  two  periods  reveals 
some  interesting  facts.  In  only  two  parganas  the  old  owners  are  still  found ; 
in  that  of  Qopamau  the  then  proprietary  body,  the  Chiwar  or  Ahban 
Chhattris,  still  retain  a  portion  of  their  possessions ;  the  Sombansis  also  now 
hold  part  of  S&ndi.  TheBachhil  Chhattris  who  held  Basara,  Sandila,  Bisw&n, 
Sadrpur,  Machhrehta,  and  part  of  Khairigarh  now  do  not  possess  any 
lands  in  those  paiganas.  Similarly  the  Bisens  hate  disappeared  from 
Khairigarh  and  EJberi.  Ahirs  no  longer  hold  NImkh&r  or  Qarh  Qila  Nawa. 
It  is  not  that  these  tribes  have  gone  elsewhere  ;  they  have  died  out,  or 
become  mere  tenants-at-will. 

One  or  two  Chhattri  tribes  have  prospered  mightily ;  of  such  are  the 
Gaurs  who  then  had  only  Sitapur,  but  now  have  Sitapur,  L&harpur,  Chan- 
dra,  Harff&m,  Bawan,  Barwan,  Sara,  in  main  part;  the  Chauhfin  Janw&rs 
of  Oel,  who  then  had  no  villages  and  now  have  over  300 ;  the  Nikumfeh, 
Kati&r,  and  Jdngre,  who  now  have  several  parganas  and  formerly  had  none. 
It  is,  however,  the  Musalmans  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress.  They 
now  hold  1,445  villages  in  this  division.  In  Akbar's  time  only  BilgrdiH  is 
mentioned  as  being  partly  the  property  of  the  Sayyads.  They  probably 
had  not  more  than  50  viJUages.  In  fact,  as  elsewhere  remarked,  the  Musal- 
mans never  aimed  at  acquiring  property  in  land  till  the  latter  end  of 
Akbar's  time ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  no  deeds  of  mortgage  or  sale  can 
be  found  bearing  a  date  prior  to  his  reign.  Musalmans  then  aimed  at 
getting  rent-free  land  granted  them  for  life  only.  Since  Akbar's  time, 
and  above  all  during  Alamgir's  reign,  Musalmans  have  been  gradually 
acquiring  large  estates  over  Khairab^  and  everywhere  in  Oudh  except  in 
Balsw&ra.  They  have  spread  out  from  each  town — ^from  Sandfla,  S&ndi, 
Shahabad,  Bilgram,  Mahmudabad,  Aurangabad,  ELheri ;  during  Shuj&-ud- 
daula's  reign  Musalmans 'held  probably  two-thirds  of  the  whole  country. 
The  reaction  which  took  place  since  Ss^at  Ali  Khan's  time  deprived  them 
of  much  of  their  property,  but  they  still  hold  estates  far  beyond  the  .pro- 
portion which  might  be  expected  from  their  numbers  and  influence. 

Another  remarkable  matter  in  Khairabad  is  the  fixity  of  the  internal 
divisions.  In  a  few  cases  ancient  parganas  have  been  broken  up  into 
several  small  ones,  but  there  has  been  no  wholesale  uprooting  of  ancient  land 
marks  and  redistribution  of  the  lands.  The  reason  is  not  for  to  seek.  The 
great  taluqdars  who  acquired  possession  of  eastern  Oudh,  and  who  in  many 
cases  paid  tribute  and  allegiance  to  the  central  Government  just  when  it 
suited  them,  considered  each  man's  proj^rty  as  a  separate  estate,  in  which 
the  owner  was  to  exercise  authority  civil  and  crimmal,  and  for  which  the 
Government  revenue  was  to  be  paid  separately.  In  fact,  local  government 
superseded  central,  and  consequently  the  territorial  jurisdictions  of  local 
magnates  superseded  the  ancient  divisions.  The  former  were  very  gene- 
rally called  after  their  owner's  name  or  after  his  favourite  fortalice ;  he  was 
never  satisfied  till  he  had  rebaptized  the  territory  and  got  the  new  name 
entered  in  the  Qovemment  records.  So  Partabgarh,  Parsh^depur,  Gh&- 
tampur,  Dalippur,  Mohanganj,  Bhagwantnagar,  Mohanlalganj,  were  called 
after  various  chiefs  of  south-east  Oudh;  and  Dhingwas,  Bampur,  Ateha^ 
Daundia  Khera,  Haidargarh  after  their  forts;  in  each  case  dispkeing,  split-  • 
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ting  up,  and  blending  in  new  e<»n)nn«tfton8  the  older  sabdiviaians.  No- 
thing of  the  kind  took  place  in  Khairabad,  at  least  not  to  such  an  extent. 
No  great  Hindu  baions  roae  to  power  and  remade  the  map  of  Hardoi  or 
Kheri.  Libarpur  and  Mahmudabad  are  instanees  in  Bitapur  of  how 
powerful  Qaurs  and  Musalmans  did  break  up  ancient  divisions,  supersed- 
ing in  hci  the  poigana  or  country  by  the  muhil  or  estate.  Khairabad 
was  afterwards  broken  up  under  the  Oudh  kings  into  the  chakladaris  of 
S4ndi,  Pali,  Tandiaon,  Muhamdi,  Khairabad. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHYSICAI4  FEATURIS, 

Bonndarief,  area— Genem^  tmcl^f-Vc^-fi^S^Mivilfevir^Rivtls^ 

Vegetable  prodacts — 1¥ iia  aoinuUs— Mineral  prodacto — Fauna— Qame  birds  -  Tempera- 

tiif^-Wi«4M94in^-B«inleV«>]ie#oM  9»P9fi^ 

Bov/nde^riee  and  area, — ^The  distfiot  of  BHapnr  wbich  tfikea  its  nnjfie 
from  the  eountnr  town  of  the  same  naitae,  lies  hetween  the  parallels  of 
2rS3'  and  VH'  north  latitude,  and  SO""  21'  and  81^26'  east  longitude. 
Situated  in  the  interior  of  Oudh,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eheii 
district  on  the  east  by  that  of  Sahmoh,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by 
the  great  river  Qogra ;  on  the  south  1^  districts  Bara  Banki  and  Luck- 
now  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Haidoi ;  the  river  Qumti  being  the  common 
boundary  of  both. 

In  shape  like  an  ellipse,  its  grea^t  length  from  south-east  to  north- 
west is  70  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  north-east  to  south-west 
55  ;  its  area  is  2,250*  square  miles.  Its  population  is  932,959,  being  at 
the  rate  of  414  to  the  square  laila  There  have  been  no  dumges  in  the 
area  of  the  district;  its  capital  be^m  the  same  name. 

Physical  featturea  and  charaeUriatica  of  tha  soil. — Without  hills  or  val- 
leys, devoid  of  forests  and  lakes,  properly  so  called,  the  district  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  vast  plain ;  weU  wooded  through  ^e  uuperous  groves 
and  scattered  trees  with  which  it.  is  covered ;  well  cultivated  save  in  those 
parts  where  the  soil  is  barren  and  cut  up  by  ravines;  intersected  by 
numerous  streams,  and  possessing  many  of  those  shallow  ponds  and  natund 
reservoirs  of  water  which  in  the  raiiiB  are  frdl  to  avei^c^igriiig,  but  in  the 
hot  season  become  dry,  aud  wbiok  ar«  ealled  jhfls  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
A  plain,  it  slop^  imperceptibly  from  m  elevation  of  505  fe^t  above  0^e 
level  ot  the  oea  in  the  north-west  to  400  feet  above  th^  level ,  tQ.  the  south- 
east, tiie  feltl  being  just  1^  foot  in  eadi  tnfie. 

iS(9iI.-r*-Wit)k  the  exception  of  tha  eaiiwii  paraaaas,  wl^eh  He  in  th^ 
du4b  of  the  Gctgra  ^d  Qhauka,  the  soil  of  th/e  district  is  as  %  rule  dry. 
In  manv  parts,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  rivers^  wa 
meet  with  tracts  or  sand ;  barren  land  '^lisar^  is  fbund  all  over  the  4istji^ ; 
the  lands  dose  to  the  smaller  streams  are  much  cut  up  by  the   rayiiies 

*  Bj  oenios  reporl ;  hf  feMemttit  reiims  ik»  »•»  la  9^114. 
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which  fonn  the  natural  drainage  of  the  contiguous  country ;  and  in  the 
eastern  paxganas  specially  there  are  numerous  patches  of  land  covered 
with  that  white  mineral  efflorescence  called  "reh/'  a  oomhination  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  other  salts,  which  is  deadly  to  vegetation^  but  which 
recent  experiments  have  demonstrated  can  be  decomposed  and  got  rid  of 
by  an  improved  system  of  tillage. 

Tnundationa. — The  eastern  parganas  are  flooded  more  or  less  entirely 
evei^  year(t^ic26*descriptions  of  Tambaur,  Kundri  north  and  Kundri  south); 
the  mundations  often  ruining  entire  villages  and  always  causing  loss  to 
the  inhabitants  by  the  destruction  of  their  houses  and  cattle.  At  the 
present  time  TSeptember,  1871)  all  that  part  of  the  country  is  under 
water,  and  for  the  past  six  weeks  it  has  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  zamindars  have  been  got  to  come  into  Sitapur,  or  that  the  process- 
servers  have  been  able  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  courts.  And  it  is 
said  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn  harvest  has  failed. 

Svbdivisiona. — ^The  collection  of  the  demand  is  entrusted  to  the 
collector  of  the  district,  who  is  aausted  in  the  duty  by  four  nativesab- 
collectors  or  tahsildars,  having  their  headquarters  at  the  four  tahsils  into 
which  the  district  is  divided.  These  tahsils  with  their  component  par* 
ganas  are  as  follows  :— 

Tahfil  Pargamu. 

rSitepur. 
JKhahalMd* 

iBirL 
Maniriii. 
Mahmadabad. 
Sadipur. 
Rondri  toath. 

fMSsrikh. 
I  Aurangabsd. 
I  Qandlamao* 
m.— Bfisrikh  ...  <Machhrehta. 

I  Chandra. 
IfahoU. 
V^Karauna. 

(  Biawin. 
iy.-*Blgwto  ...  jTkmbiar. 

t  Kundri  north, 

Rivera,  wdter  communication,  300  miles. — Sitapur  is  well  provided  with 
rivers  and  streams — from  the  Gogra  in  the  east  to  the  Gumti  in  the  west. 
The  former  is  a  very  large  river  indeed,  fordable  nowhere  during  any 
part  of  the  year,  and  in  the  rains  having  a  width  of  from  four  to  six  miles. 

The  CMkuha, — Eight  miles  to  the  west  is  the  Chauta,  the  second 
largest  river  in  the  district^  and  running  into  the  Gogra  at  Bahramghat 
in  the  Bara  Banki  district  Thisgh&tis  connected  with  Lucknow  by  a. 
railway,  and  thus  a  readv  outlet  to  the  west  is  provided  for  the  grain  from 
the  east  of  Sitapur  which  lM»rdars  on  the  Gogra. 
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SmcUler  streams, — ^Between  these  two  rivers  the  country  is  cut  up  by 
numerous  smaller  streams,  which  are  all  fordable  in  the  dry  weather,  and 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Bah&i,  the  Gubraiya,  the  Yaha,  the  Ghacghar, 
and  the  Sukni ;  this  part  of  the  district  is  known  as  the  Gogra  Chauka 
Du&b,  and  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy  floods  as  mentioned  above. 
Ul,  Kewdni,  8umli — West  again  of  the  Chauka  is  the  Ul  flowing  into  the 
Kew&ni,  and  the  Sumli,  all  three  fordable  during  the  dry  season,  but 
navigable  for  country  boats  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Old  bed  of  the  Chauka. — We  then  meet  with  a  narrow  strip  of  moist 
land  overlooked  by  a  ridge  of  earth  of  from  20  to  40  feet  in  height,  and 
running  down  from  Eheri  through  Sitapur  to  the  Bara  Banki  district ;  this 
strip  of  land  was  apnarently  once'  the  bed  of  the  Chauka  (now  9  miles  to 
the  east),  and  the  ndge  of  earth  its  right  bank.  The  river  is  said  to  have 
changed  its  course  about  150  years  ago. 

Gon. — Twelve  miles  further  west  we  meet  with  the  Gon,  an  inconsider* 
able  stream,  and  not  used  as  means  of  communication* 

« 

Sardycm. — It  flows  into  the  Sar&yan  at  Fimagar  14  miles  south  of 
Sitapur  through  which  town  that  river  passes ;  and  the  united  stream  goes 
on  m  a  south-easterly  direction  until  it  meets  the  Gumti  at  Hindaura 
Gh&t  West  of  the  Sar&yan,  and  flowing  into  it,  is  a  small  stream,  the 
Retha,  and  still  further  west  is  the  Retia,  also  a  smaU  stream,  joining  the 
Gumti  at  DAdhanmau. 

Ov/nUi. — ^Last  of  all  comes  the  Gumti,  a  good  sized  navigable  river,  and 
at  the  same  time  fordable  here  and  there  in  the  dry  season.  It  flows 
down  through  Lucknow,  Sulttopur,  and  Jaunpur  until  it  meets  the  Ganges 
at  Benares. 

Of  the  above  rivers  the  Chauka,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Gumti,  described  at 
lenfii^h  under  their  proDer  headings,  are  navigable  for  boats  of  from  five  to 
twelve  hundred  maunds ;  the  Eew&ni,  and  tke  Sar&yan  are  navigable  by 
boats  of  one  hundred  maundf>.  Their  beds  are  all  sandy.  There  are  no 
towns  upon  their  banks,nor  is  there  any  trading  population.  Formerly  only 
the  feudal  lords  resided  near  the  rivers  in  order  to  command  the  passage  by 
their  cannon,  and  compel  trading  vessels  to  pay  for  permission  to  proceed. 
The  Gogra  is  fordable  nowhere ;  all  the  others  are  fordable  in  irmumerable 
places ;  the  Chauka  about  five  years  ago  changed  its  course,  and  the  main 
stream  now  joins  the  Eauri&la  or  Gogra  at  MaU&pur.  The  traffic  on  them 
is  detailed  under  that  heading. 

DetaUe  of  the  area  of  the  district  as  shown  by  the  khasra  eutrvey. — 
The  khasra  survey  of  the  district  was  commenced  in  the  cold  weather 
(1863-64,)  and  was  completed  inl866-67.  This  survey  was  superintended 
by  the  settlement  officer,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  revenue  surveyor  which  preceded  it.  The  former  goes 
much  more  carefully  into  details  than  the  latter,  but  both  correspond 
pretty  exactly  in  their  results  for  the  whole  district. 
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The  kinsra  mtrv«y  then  shews  as  Mlows  for  the  yean  in  wfaioh  it  wag 
aeeompliihed  >*- 


ColHTaiea 
Ctottmible 


••• 


44m 


•4* 

Total 


Aerw    »4S,a6S 

„        S8Sy696 
f« 

ft 


Mt^Me 


I  in     liil    I 


Ot^tm^  fh/Bs,  jwngUs, — The  detail  of  the  jhOs,  groves,  and  jvngles  u 
given  thus : — 


OroTet 

wvwn 


•  M 


••• 
••• 


••• 


>•• 


••• 


••« 


»•• 


Acres    46^1 
„      Ito^ss 


The  above  figures  are  ffiven  by  the  settlement  officer.  But  the  follow- 
ing tsMe  is  ski  wmtAtB/tH  of  tne  etatntios  given  in  1«e  ntiai  setllexnent  feport, 
and  they  differ  materially  Aom  the  preceding.  It  omits  the  glrairts  «f 
waste  lands,  for  the  reason  that  they  pay  no  land  revenue ;  in  other  respects 
the  t*Me  is  generally  ^eonMt 

fl^jMr4l  Btatemimt  MplaHaUrjf  qf  the  rtvmi  MBU&nheni. 


• 

B4ri. 

Ifiirikh. 

mtapwr. 

9kmin. 

Oraod 

total. 

Vo. 

Ko. 

Ko. 

Fo 

Cfo. 

vfttSivSr  SI  BnuHHS               ^mn 

64S 

fi7 

680 

680 

t.885 

acres. 

aerei. 

aoree. 

aeret. 

acrea. 

Total  area  of  mnhllt             -• 

St  6,469 

S78,iS6 

866,678 

867,187 

1,417  654 

3aireii              •••                   •* 

4S.4lf 

S7t749 

44,600 

44,986 

175,759 

Otdves  l^isthan  10  per  cetrt. ... : 

«^t 

6393 

11 ,887 

10,681 

86,784 

Tout  aoii  ■saesHwWs 

S6.7SS 

46J(IS 

68|887 

881888 

•18^888 

IrrifMed  bj  wells                ^ 

10^604 

SS7I5 

16,967 

7»I09 

66,885 

Ditto     bv  pdodB                 ^ 
tTntrrigmted       .- 

S6,4ld 

18.669 

86,467 

S.i09 

89,755 

t6»,64t 

989,906 

I)^.'9f0 

188  784 

759.084 

TblBl  ettlti^alUMi                   ^ 

ses^siS 

897,898 

818,488 

869,468 

814,041 

869,676 
Na 

868,767 

No. 

880,618 
No. 

"r 

4,:  87,781 

Ko. 

Rc<ti(!ttit«tt1ttva(on 

16,*>tlf 

%%9n  ' 

81,884 

88.965 

Ie4.t80 

llonmsiastfl<eQltlvsi6iii       ^ 

11,4  re 

•J»81 

1449S 

iti^ias 

51,785 

Total  nnttber-oC  tmUA^^/tan  .^  . 

37J667 

88.6  8 

88387 

48,888    . 

I54.4<i5 

Number  of  ploogbs                ••• 

1«,639 

87,097    ' 

87,079 

87.811 

108,036 

Dftco  atttle 

ittffite 

1^7,6*0 

llfS^M 

8l73it 

t74,788 

acres. 

acrea. 

astti. 

asMa. 

aerea* 

K^ir   •••               •••                   ••• 

18,997 

17^16 

84,666 

17,784 

78,689 

Other  enkimUea  of  ^prle- 

ion. 
Of  reskleiit^ealtiTajMrs^       ^ 

v»? 

I4,«77    . 

8,468 

l#848 

86,688 

UIJIM 

198^79 

118,488 

184.1888 

686/588 

Of  noa^stUist  osMvslois  ««•  \ 

4D,34S 

45^888 

87.4f8 

48,888 

183,488 

» 

Bi.  a.  p. 

Ba.  a.  p.i 

Ba.  a.  p.  ^ 

Be.  a.  p. 

Bs.  a.  p. 

ftent-t^te  on  caltl^ation 

1  10    7 

1     6    4 

1    t    T^ 

t     4    8 

1     7    8 

Ditto        cuRuikble        .•• 

1    !6    1 

t  ft  f  1 

1    1  10 

1    «     4* 

1    1    e 

Total       .4,' 

1    t    4. 

i 

0  14    0 

^H  e. 

0  48  10       e  14  40 
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There  are  a  numLer  of  lake»  in  Sitapur,  but  most  of  them  are  merely 
large  ponds  with  stretches  of  marshy  land  all  round.  There  are  four  in 
pargana  B&n, — one  borders  on  the  villages  Bahirwa,  Chh&jan,  Jal&lpur, 
Andhna,  a  second  on  Haraiya>  Riimd&na,  Bhaudia,  Ajai,  and  a  third  on 
Ohauriya,  Chandiy4,  TJncha  Khera,  Semra,  Kaima,  lUmpur,  and  others,  a 
fourth  on  Surjanpur,  Shankarpur,  Sair.  In  Mahmudabad  there  is  a  fifth 
small  lake  bordering  the  villages  Kaur&r^  Madarpur,  Bhftnpur,  Lodhaura, 
and  others.  In  Tambaur  pargana  there  are  two  jhfls  at  Harharpur  and 
Badr&pur.  In  Kundri  at  Ajaipiir  and  R&jpur.  All  of  them  are  naviga- 
ble by  small  boats  of  shallow  draught,  but  they  are  only  useful  for  irriga- 
tion. 

VeffetcMe  products. — ^To  come  to  the  vegetable  products  they  may  be 
divided  into  A  cultivated  produce,  B  un(5ultivated  produce. 

Taking  the  latter  first  we  have  that  derived  from  trees  under  the  form 
of  timber,  fruit,  fibres,  dyes,  gum,  and  lac,  and  the  trees  yielding  these  are 
as  follows : — 

Maago(M8ngiferaindica).  i  Kathal  (Artocarpns  integrifolia). 


PSm]  (Fidtt  religiOM). 

Odlar  (Ficoc  glomofaU). 

P&kar  (Ficns  venosa). 

Bargad  or  Banyan  tree  (Flcm  indica) 

NSm  (Asadirmcbte  indtea). 

SiMOO  (Dtlber«la  Sitsp), 

Tan  (Cedrela  toona). 

Phalenda  (Sysygiiim  Jambolanom). 

JftoMin  (Bvfraaia  JanlN^atta). 

Bel  (.£§ le  marmeroB). 


BaMl  (Aoaofa  Arabioa). 
K  hsir  (  Acacia  cateohuj. 
Dhik  (Butea  frondosa). 
Khaji&r  (Phoenix  sylrestris). 
iiCoDla  (PliyUaii;fchiis  emUioa). 
Sfras  (Merec«a  flarinsa) 
Tamarind  (Tamarindus  indica). 
Kaohn&r  rBauhlnia  vartegata). 
CoiQmon  Bamboo  (Bambii«a). 
Semal  ^fiombax  heptophylla). 


Of  these  the  onlv  tree  grown  in  groves  is  the  mango,  and  it,  and  many 
of  the  others  notably  the  pfpal  and  bel  are  considered  by  the  Hindus . 
to  be  sacred  trees,  and  no  devout  member  of  that  body  will  destroy  them 
with  the  ase  or  by  fire  or  in  any  other  way.  The  bel,  for  instance,  is  a 
representative  of  Shiva,  and  the  plpal  and  banyan  represent  Vishnu  ; 
the  person  who  plants  one  of  the  latter  does  so  expecting  that  just  as  he 
has  set  apart  a  tree  to  afford  shade  to  his  fellow-creatures  in  this  world 
so  after  death  he  will  not  be  scorched  by  excessive  heat  in  his  journey  to 
the  kingdom  of  Tama,  the  regent  of  death. 

These  two  with  the  gular  and  p&kar  are  of  the  fig  genus ;  the*  fruit  of 
the  gtilar  beins^  of  a  better  and  larger  description  than  that  of  the  pdkar. 
Lac  is  yielded  by  the  pfpal.  The  leaves  of  the  nlm  possess  meaiciDal 
properties,  as  does  also  tne  fruit  of  the  bel  tree. 

The  semal  is  the  *'  cotton  tree"  growijo^  to  an  immenae  size  and  bright 
with  crimson  flowers ;  the  phalenda  is  a  larger  species  of  the  ]amun>  both 
having  a  purple  fruit  as  large  as  a  damson ;  and  |the  kathal  is  the  well 
known  '^jack  firuit  tree."  Trre  babdl,  khair,  and  dhik  are  smaller  trees 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  grow  in  the  most  barren  soil ;  the  first  yielder 
both  a  dye  and  a  gum,  the  ordinaiy'  "  gum  arable,"  the  last  the  gum  known 
as  **  dragon's  blood  or  kino,"  and  t&e  khair  nroduces  the  ''catechu"  familiar 
to  doctors.  All  three  are  combined  to  form  the  kh&ki  colour  used  in  dyeing 
the  unif<Mrms  of  many  of  the  native  rMimients  and  of  the  well  known  Oudfa 
oouirtabulary.    A  rea  dye  ia  obtained  from  the  soaidet  flowers  aS  tine  dhak> 
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and  is  used  at  the  Hull  and  at  weddiugs  for  smearing  the  clothes  of  thofie 
who  take  part  in  those  joyous  festivals.  A  red  dye  is  also  obtained  from  a 
gum  which  the  pipal  yields,  and  from  it  the  country  red  ink  is  made. 

The  khajur  is  the  common  date  palm,  and  is  useful  in  this  part  of  India 
rather  for  its  leaves  than  for  its  fruit,  the  former  making  good  matting ; 
its  fruit  is  very  small,  and  it  yields  a  juice  or  t&ri  just  like  that  of  the 
properly  so  called  tari  tree. 

The  kachnifar  in^tbe  month  of  February  is  exceedingly  pretty  being  one 
mas9  of  lilac-coloured  flowers;  and  these  are  not  only  pretty  to  the  eye,  but 
when  cooked  form  a  delicate  vegetable  for  the  table.  The  fruit  of  4he 
^onla  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  The  siras^  of  the  ^enus  acacia, 
is  a  small  but  graceful  tree,  with  pretty  leaves,  and  covered  m  the  season 
with  yellow  flowers.  The  tamarind  and  bamboo  are  two  well  known  to 
require  any  description  here.  The  dhik  mentioned  above  is  known  in 
other  parts  of  ludia  as  the  palas  or  panis,  and  from  this  word  the  village 
of  Plassey,  the  scene  of  Olive's  famous  victory,  takes  its  name. 

These  are  the  trees  of  Sitapar.  There  are  no  forests  to  be  met  with  as 
has  already  been  stated :  nor  do  we  find  the  mahua  tree  which  is  so  cono- 
mon  in  the  other  parts  of  Oudh.  This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  profits  arising  from  it  are  very  considerable,  and  in  bad  seasons  the 
zamindars  and  grove-holders  would  have  something  to  fall  back  upoa. 
In  one  district  (Partabgarh),  the  area  of  which  is  only  two-thirds  that  of 
tSitapur,  the  settlement  officer  has  estimated  the  yearly  value  of  the  mahua 
crop  at  one  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees,  the  flower  being  used  in  the  distil- 
lation of  spirit,  the  fruit  as  food  for  man,  and  when  plentiful  for  beast; 
and  the  seed  for  oil. 

Uncultivated  products. — ^The  other  uncultivated  vegetable  products  of 
this  district  are  the  fibres  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  dh&k,  from  the 
miinj  and  sarpat  grass,  and  from  the  date  palm  already  mentioned.  From 
the  munj  and  sarpat  a  string  is  twisted  which  is  woven  into  matting,  and 
a  coarse  rope  is  made  from  me  other  two  which  is  used  for  tying  up  cattle 
and  such  lUce  purposes.  Mud  wells  are  often  lined  with  a  sort  of  cable 
made  from  the  riis,  a  wild  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

Wild  animals. — ^The  wild  animals  resemble  those  of  Upper  India  gene- 
rally, and  are  the  nil-g&e,  the  black  buck,  pfaha,  gond,  and  other  kinds  ot 
deer,  the  wild  pig,  fox,  jackal,  wol^  and  hare.  We  meet  with  none  of  the 
larger  carnivora,  nor  are  wild  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  or  wild  buffaloes  found 
an^here  within  the  district.  There  are  a  few  wolves ;  no  rewards  are 
paid  for  killing  snakes. 

In  the  river  itself  there  are  the  different  varieties  of  the  Indian  crocodile 
and  river  porpoise,  and  of  course  fish  of  many  descriptions,  but  the  hilsa, 
the  Cekti,  and  the  mahsii  are  not  among  them. 

"  The  /ollowing  sporting  particulars  are  given  by  Major  Tweedie : — 

As  a  rule,  on  the  plains  in  India  game  of  all  descriptions  will  generally 
be  found  most  tibundantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  rivers.    The 
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reason  of  this  is  apparent.  The  inundations  caused  by  the  overflow  of 
rivers  during  the  rains  cause  tracts  of  land  to  be  covered  with  grass,  where 
a  great  deal  of  sand  is  deposited  by  the  floods  a  very  coarse  description  of 
grass  springs  up,  and  on  low  lying  lands  where  inundated  by  rivers  whose 
source  is  in  the  plains,  the  fflrass  is  generally  the  kind  used  for  thatching 
purposes  by  the  natives.  In  the  Sitapur  district,  therefore,  nil-gde,  pig, 
p^ha,  and  antelope  will  be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  waste  lands 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Gumti,  Chauka,  and  Gogra.  A  few 
swamp  deer  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  district.  The 
antelope  being  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  fauna  in  this  district,  is 
deserving  of  mention  first.  The  black  buck,  the  male  of  an  antelope,  is  so 
well  known  in  India  that  any  lengthy  description  of  him  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  Antelope  are  found  more  or  less  all  over  the  district^  but  in 
greatest  numbers  on  high  and  low  ground  running  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gumti,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  herds  of  some  20  and  30  does  to 
one  black  buck.  The  young  bucks  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  company 
of  the  does,  and  generaUy  herd  together  in  small  parties.  Directly  the 
black  buck  of  a  herd  is  shot,  another  takes  his  place.  Should  an  outsider^ 
approach  a  herd  before  the  master  buck  has  been  shot  a  fight  instantly 
takes  place,  and  at  this  time  they  can  be  easily  approached  and  shot.  At 
other  times  the  does  keep  a  watchful  look  out,  one  in  a  herd  always 
remaining  standing,  and  on  the  first  approach  of  danger  a  grunt  or  two  is 

fiven  and  all  begin  to  stand  up ;  at  tnis  time  the  only  way  to  kill  the 
uck  is  to  circle  him ;  if  the  circling  is  properly  performed  the  buck 
will  be  under  the  delusion  that  you  are  walking  away  from  him.  This 
plan  is  however  only  followed  by  European  sportsmen,  the  exertion  being 
usually  too  great  for  natives.  A  shot  can  then  be  generaUy  got  at  about  1 20 
or  150  yards,  and  the  shot  should  always  be  delivered  standing.  Nativea 
shoot  and  kill  them  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  common  being  that 
of  shooting  with  a  trained  bullock.  The  bullock  is  driven  with  a  rope 
passed  through  his  nostrils,  and  the  shikari  walks  alongside  of  the  bul^ 
lock.  When  near  enough,  say  some  50  yards,  the  bullock  is  checked  and 
the  shik&ri  shoots  either  behind  or  underneath  the  stomach  of  the  bullock; 
another  very  common  way  is  for  the  shikari  to  dig  a  pit  in  the  middle  of 
the  grass  plains  inhabited  by  the  antelope,  just  deep  enough  to  conceal 
the  shik&n  sitting  down,  the  top  of  the  pit  is  left  quite  flush  with  tlTe 
groimd.  This  is  a  very  tedious  wav  of  shooting  them,  and  can  only  be  fol- 
.lowed  by  natives  who  wait  patiently  for  hours  before  getting  a  shot ;  when 
however  they  do  get  one  they  are  certain  to  kill  as  they  shoot  at  very  short 
distances,  and  rest  their  gun  on  the  edge  of  the  pit.  A  class  of  men  called 
Bahelia  come  frequently  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gwalior,  and  are  very 
skilful  in  catching  antelope  by  the  legs  with  nooses.  Pegs  are  driven  into 
the  ground  in  a  line  often  some  200  yards  long  and  at  distances  of  two 
or  three  feet  apart.  To  these  pegs  are  attached  nooses,  and  these  are 
&stened  to  the  grass  so  as  to  raise  them  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  as  soon 
as  a  herd  of  deer  is  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place;  the  shikaris  gently 
drive  them  towards  the  line  of  nooses.  Two  or  three  of  the-  deer  generally 
manage  to  get  their  legs  into  the  nooses,  and  the  shikliris  running  up  des* 
patch  them  with  their  clubs  and  knives.  Antelope  are  vez^  destructive, 
to  young  crops,  and  as  they  feed  by  night  their  depredations  are  very 
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great.    Where  namerouB  the  caltivatora  are  obliged  to  watch  the  fields 
by  night. 

"  After  the  antelope  the  nO-g&e  (Tortaz  picta)  come  next  as  regards  num- 
bers in  this  district.  No  Hindu  will  kill  the  nfl-g&e,  as  they  consider  them 
allied  to  the  domestic  cow.     Such  however  is  not  the  case,  for  they  belong 
to  the  same  family  as  the  antelope,  and  are  so  classed  by  naturalists.    Thej 
are  very  destructive  animals  and  require  shooting  carefully,  or  will  invari- 
ably get  awa^  to  die  of  their  wounds.     The  niale  is  a  very  handsome 
creature,  and  if  he  has  come  to  mature  age  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour.     This 
is  the  blue  bull  of  the  Indian  sportsman.    The  Muhammadans  are  very 
fond  of  eating  his  flesh,  but  it  is  usually  considered  coarse  and  inferior 
to  the  flesh  of  the  antelope  by  Europeans.  They  are  to  be  found  in  numbers 
on  the  waste  land,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district.    They  are, 
however,  scattered  in  small  numbers  all  over  it,  and  wherever  there  is 
a  piece  of  tree  jnngle  nil-g&e  are  sure  to  be  found.     The  female  is  of  a 
light  dun  colour,  and  like  the  female  of  the  antelope  has  nothing  very 
striking  about  it  in  appearance.    Europeans  usually  consider  shooting  the 
nil-g&e  but  very  poor  sport,  for  there  is  not  the  same  excitement  about  it 
as  there  is  in  antelope  snooting.    The  nicety  and  delicacy  of  hand  required 
in  antelope  shooting  is  probably  one  of  its  chief  charms  to  the  English 
sportsman.    The  nu-g&e  is,  however,  a  very  destructive  animal  as  he  can 
eat  as  much  as  an  English  ox,  and  their  numbers  should  always  be  kept 
down  if  possible. 

*'  The  wild  pig  (Sus  Indicus)  is  dying  out  rapidly  in  this  district  They 
are  still  to  be  found  on  the  low  grass  lands  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
district,  and  a  few  in  the  tree  jungles  in  the  western  portion*  The  part  of 
the  district  inhabited  by  these  animals  is  however  not  suitable  for  the 
sport  of  riding  them  down  and  killing  them  with  a  spear.  The  wild  pig  is 
a  verv  fine  looking  creature,  feeds  cleanly,  and  is  of  a  very  different  habit 
from  nis  domestic  native  relation.  The  risis  are  the  greatest  hunters  of 
the  wild  pig  in  this  district,  and  it  is  to  their  exertions,  together  with  the 
spread  of  cultivation,  that  this  aninaal  will  in  a  few  years  only  be  known 
by  name. 

"  The  plirha,  known  als9  as  the  hog-de«r,  is  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  district,  and  inhabits  the  same  kind  of  ground  as  the  wild  pig.  Like 
the  pig  tb^  are  becoming  very  soarce,  and  in  a  few  years  hence  wiil  eease 
to  exist.  There  is  one  other  animal  still  existing  in  this  district  which 
requires  notice.  The  swamp  deer  of  Bei^l  (Cervus  walliehn)  known 
also  as  the'ffOD,  h&nh  singha,  and  maha.  They  are  to  be  found  in  smaU 
numbers  in  the  tall  grass  jungles  on  the  banks  of  the  Chauka  amd  Oogra^ 
The  Bksg  is  a  very  handsoiDe  creature  with  fine  branching  horns  and  not 
unlike  the  red  deer  of  Scotland.  This  year  (1874)  I  have  shot  two  stags, 
but  took  good  care  not  to  shoot  the  hinds ;  and  as  long  as  the  grass  jungle 
remains  we  shall  still  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  nobfo  creature. 
They  are  very  harmless  and  shy,  but  rarely  leave  the  grass  jungle  and 
feed  entirely  on  grass.  Their  flesh  is  quite  unfit  for  con8ump4i<m,  and  the 
only  indueement  to  shoot  them  is  for  the  sportsman  to  hang  up  die  heads 
and  horns  as  a  trophy  to  delight  his  eyes  when  the  time  comes  when  he 
will  be  unable  to  sight  and  draw  the  trigger  of  his  rifle. 
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**  The  tiger  was  very  plentifiil  in  this  district  some  20  or  25  years  back. 
At  that  time  a  much  liu^r  body  of  water  used  to  come  down  the  river 
Chaiika,  and  the  floods  w^re  consequently  much  more  extensive  than  they 
are  now ;  of  late  years  the  river  Qogra  has  carried  off  the  most  of  the 
water  which  used  to  flow  into  the  Chauka,  and  the  grass  and  jhiu  jungle 
is  gradoally  disappearing  before  the  spread  of  cultivation.  The  king  of 
Ondh  and  his  nobles  used  to  pursue  the  sport  of  tiger  shooting  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  this  district,  and  there  are  also  native  gentlemen  now 
alive  who  have  killed  many  tigers  there.  The  last  tiger  killed  here  fell  to 
the  gun  of  Colonel  K  Thompson,  C.S.I.,  and  was  shot  near  Budhbar  some 
few  years  i^. 

''The  leopard  (Felis  leopardus)  is  occasionally  killed  in  this  district.  A 
few  still  find  their  way  down  through  the  tree  junele  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Eathna.  They  are  very  scarce,  however,  and  as  the  tree  jungle  is 
giadaally  disappearing  in  this  district,  so  will  the  leopard  like  the  tiger 
and  wild  pig  become  eventually  to  be  known  only  by  name." 

Domestic  animcUs, — ^The  domestic  animals  of  the  district  require  no 
particular  mention;  they  are  the  ordinary  oxen,  buffaloes,  ponies,  asses, 
ffoats,  pigs,  sheep^  and  dogs,  met  with  all  over  India.  In  addition  to 
uiese  the  wealthier  inhabitants  possess  elephants,  camels,  and  imported 
horses. 

Oame  birds. — ^Feathered  game  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  found  in  fair  quan- 
tity in  this  district    It  comprises — 

Ibe  pMOOck  (Faro  CristatusX 

Black  partridge  (FnncoMnns  Tnlf  ari»). 

Qrej  pariridKe  (Ortjgornto  Pondiceriana). 

Coinmoa  grey  quail  (CoturDix  Commauis) 

Bain  quail  (Cotnmlz  Coromandellcus). 

Florkao  (A^heoiadeB  btngalentls}, 

i.eek  Floncan  (SypheotidesaariiasA 

Kulan  TGrus  cint-rea). 

Soipa  f  Scolopax  gaUiaago). 

Painted  snipe  (BhynchcBM  bengalouais). 

Teal  (Quergnedula  crec^a). 

Gargenning  Ttel  (Quergvednla  circia). 

Poclutrd  (bjranta  raflaa)* 

White-eyed  duok  (Atbya  nyroca). 

MalUrd  (Aiiae  Botchai). 

l*lDtail  duck  (Daflla  acnta). 

Huddy  8h«Idrake  (Casarca  ratlla). 

Cotton  teal  (  n  ettapas  ooromaadelJaaai ). 

Whiftlinir  duck  (Dendrocygnaawsuree). 

ShoTeller  duck  (Spatula  clypatea). 

Wild  gi>oee  {▲otet  cioeveuB). 

Comb  goose  (Sarkidioruis  melanotus). 

The  peacock  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  western  per* 
tion  of  this  district.  They  are  however  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  a 
few  years  back,  owing  to  the  soldiers  from  the  Cantonment  at  Sitapur 
being  extremely  fond  of  shooting  them.  It  will  be  long  however  before 
they  become  extinct  as  the  Hindus  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  their  destruo- 
tion.  No  prettier  sight  can  be  seen  than  peacock  strutting  about  in  the 
early  morning  in  the  spring  time.  Then  is  the  time  of  their  courting, 
and  the  male  displays  his  toil  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  his  future  wives. 
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The  black  partridge  is  still  to  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers  in  this  district,  as  also  in  the  tree  and  grass  jun^e  in  the  western 

Portions.  They  are  much  sought  after  by  European  sportsmen,  and  thw 
esh  is  deservedly  esteemed.  The  grey  partndze  is  scattered  all  over 
the  district,  but  in  small  numbers  and  chiefly  delights  in  the  comparatively 
open  country.  They  are  not  in  much  request  by^uropean  sportsmen,  bat 
natives  are  fond  of  keepii^  them  in  cages.  The  common  grey  quail  is 
numerous  all  over  the  district  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  They  are 
much  sought  after  by  Europeans  as  well  as  i^atives,  and  the  latter  keqp 
them  in  cages  in  large  numbers  for  fighting  purposea  The  quail  is  a  bird 
of  passage,  and  leaves  the  country  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  begins.  The 
rain  quail  and  button  quail  breed  in  the  district,  but  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  grey  quail  for  culinary  purposes.  The  jhfls  and  tanks  contain 
numerous  kinds  of  ducks.  Large  numbers  are  snared  by  the  fowlers  for 
sale,  and  are  readily  bought  both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  All  the 
jUls  in  which  there  is  grass  cover  contain  snipe,  as  many  as  60  and  100 
couple  have  frequently  been  shot  in  a  day.  Their  numbers  never  decrease, 
and  each  succeeding  year  sees  the  jliils  well  stocked  with  this  delicate 
bird.  The  snipe  does  not  breed  in  this  country,  but  retires  to  colder 
latitudes  on  the  approach  of  the  hot  weather.  The  whistling  teal  or  tree 
duck  breeds  in  this  district  in  large  numbers  during  the  rains.  Their 
nests  are  invariably  placed  in  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched 
the  old  birds  carry  them  down  on  their  backs  to  the  nearest  piece  of 
Water.  The  cotton  teal  also  breeds  in  the  district  during  the  rains.  The 
kulan,  a  species  of  crane,  is  very  abundant  just  after  the  rains  ;  they  feed 
entirely  in  the  rice  fields,  and  at  night  collect  in  large  numbers  on  the 
sand  banks  in  the  rivers  Chauka  and  Gogra.  There  are  two  species 
of  the  kulan,  one  is  larger  than  the  other,  and  has  a  very  pretty  tuft 
descending  from  the  back  of  his  head.  They  are  good  eating,  and  much 
appreciated  by  the  natives.  Sportsmen  should  refrain  from  shooting 
partridges  or  peafowl  after  the  first  of  March,  as  they  then  begin  to  pair 
and  mike  preparations  for  incubation. 

In  making  mention  of  the  fauna  in.  this  district,  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  hare  (Lepus  vulgaris).  They  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  are 
about  one-half  the  size  of  their  English  brethren. 

Mmeral  products. — There  are  neither  mines  nor  quarries,  properly  so 
called,  in  the  district  Eankar  is  dug  up  all  over  the  country,  and  is  used 
for  local  purposes,  the  lime  burnt  from  it  in  the  town  of  Mahrajnagar 
having  a  certain  local  repute. 

We  do  not  meet  here  with  any  salt-producing  lands  such  as  exist  in 
southern  Oudh,  the  proceeds  from  which  formed  such  a  large  source  of 
profit  to  the  zamindar  and  the  State  under  the  native  rule. 

Tefm/peratwre. — The  average  temperature  ranges  from  45"  in  the  cold 
season  to  OO""  in  the  hot  weather,  but  it  is  often  so  cold  at  night  that 
hoar-frost  is  seen  in  the  morning  and  the  manufacture  of  ice  in  shallow 
earthenware  vessels  is  carried  on  with  success  in  December  and  January. 

Winds, — ^The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  east  during  the  rains,  and 
from  the  west  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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Climaie. — ^The  cHmate  is  considered  very  salubrious  for  Europeans,  and 
the  cantonments  of  Sitapur  are  famous  for  the  small  mortality  of  the  British 
stationed  there.    There  are  no  diseases  peculiar  to  the  district. 

Seaaoms, — The  year  may  be  divided  into  fonr  seasons  as  follows : — 

From  Iflt  Februarjr  to  ist  April,  pleasantly  warm* 
>,      l«t  April  to  i(^th  June,  very  hot. 
„     16th  Jane  to  Ut  October,  rains. 
^     25th  October  to  31  st  Janaary,  cold  weather. 

RavnfalL — ^The  average  yearly  rainfall  for  the  past  five  years  ending 
1871  was  32^  inches,  the  provincial  average  being  38.  This  is  one  of  the 
driest  districts  of  Oudh,  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years  being  thirty 
five  inches ;  1867  and  1870  were  years  of  excessiver  rain ;  1 864, 1866, 
1868,  and  1873,  years  of  partial  drought.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to 
afterwards  under  that  of  famines.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  as 
elsewhere  the  rainfall  is  most  uneven  varying  almost  300 'per  cent,  in 
one  year,  falling  from  60  inches  in  1867  to  21  inches  in  1868.  Except 
in  so  far  that  the  water  level  in  the  wells  may  probably  be  slighuy 
raised  by  the  heavy  rainfalls  of  preceding  years,  there  is  no  store  of  water 
from  previous  abundant  seasons  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  drought.  No 
canals  of  any  kind  have  been  made  in  this  district,  and  it  seems  one  in 
"which  some  more  enlarged  means  of  storing  water  will  shortly  be  required. 
Masonry  wells  are  not  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation  except  in  rare  in 
stances  for  garden  lands. 

Average  faU  of  rain. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  rainfalls  for  the  last  two  years  of 
drought,  1868  and  1873,  each  of  which  was  followed  in  1869  and  1874  res- 
pectively by  a  considerable  scarcity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  rainfall  was  not  scanty,  but  the  distribu- 
tion was  capricious  and  unusual,  and  there  was  no  rain  during  individual 
months  in  which  it  is  much  needed  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are 
four  rainfalls  each  of  which  must  be  propitious  to  secure  a  good  harvest. 
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First  the  June  ninA,  the  former  rains  as  they  may  be  called  ;  in  1873 
they  were  quite  wanting ;  there  was  no  rain  to  moisten  the  earth  for  the 
plough  and  to  water  the  early  rioe. 

Second,  the  main  monsoon  which  commences  in  July  and  ends  at  the 
commencement  of  October;  this  was  sufficient  in  both  years;  but  the  (all 
in  September,  1873,  was  only  3'7  inches,  and  it  ceased  too  soon,  via.,  on 
September  15  th. 

Thirdly,  the  latter  or  October  rains,  which  are  required  to  water  the  late 
rice  and  moisten  the  land  for  the  winter  ploughings,  were  wholly  deficient 
in  both  years. 

Fourth,  the  Januaiy-February  raiiLS,  which  were  wholly  wanting  in 
1869  land  in  1874,  amounted  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Speaking  broadly  then  the  rains  commenced  fiiirly  in  1868,  badly  in 
1873  ;  they  ended  with  nearly  five  inches  in  1868,  but  too  soon  in  1873; 
they  were  scanty  for  the  last  month,  and  ended  still  earlier  in  September. 

So  far  1873  was  much  worse  than  1868  ;  then  there  was  absolutely  no 
rain  in  the  either  year  from  October  till  January,  but  in  January-Februaiy 
there  was  no  run  m  1869,  and  a  good  fiall  in  1874. 
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*  Medical  cupeota, — The  climate  of  the  station  and  greater  part  of  the 
district  of  Sitapur  is  considered  healthy  and  I  believe  justly  so.  The 
soil  is  light  and  sandy  and  fiedrly  cultivated.  There  is  little  jungle  now 
remaining  in  the  district  and  what  does  exist,  distributed  in  patches  of  no 
great  extent,  is  neither  high  nor  dense.  Jhils  are  neither  very  numerous 
nor  very  large,  and  except  in  the  north  western  part  of  the  district  there  is 
not  much  low  lying  or  marshy  land. 

Temjperature. — The  range  of  the  thennometer  in  the  shade  throughout 
the  year  is  from  a  miniminn  of  40^  in  December  and  Januanr  tO'  a  maxi- 
mum of  US'*  in  May  and  June.  The  mean  daily  range  is  however  only 
about  13."" 

These  figures  are  taken  from  records  kept  in  hospital  The  t^npera- 
ture  is  taken  by  a  common  thermometer,  tiie  minimum  at  sunrise ;  ii  Uken 


*  By  the  diril  Surgeon. 
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by  a  self-registerii^  thermometer  the  miiumtim  a  little  before  suuri^e 
would  be  le3S  and  the  daily  range  greater^,  bqt  the  figures  given  a.bove 
show  a  close  approximatiou  to  the  range,  and  we  may  fairly  ix^fer  from 
them  that  th^  daily  range^  is  not  gr^t,  and  this  fact  is  more  important 
as  far  as  health  is  conoemed  than  the  actual  temperatu,re. 

The  cold  weather  is  good  and  bracings  better  than  that  of  moat  districts 
in  the  province. 

Vital  afatis^ios* — From  examination  of  the  mortuary  returns  for  the  last 
three  years  it  would  appear  that  77  out  of  every  100  deaths  in  the  district 
are  due  to  fevers. 

The  returns  for  1872  put  down  63  per  cent,  of  total  deaths  to  fever. 
Thote  for  1873  ...  ...  ...  ...    83  per  cent. 

ff  yf        lo74  •••  •••  (•■  Of  II  ff 

The  fever  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  intermittent  kind  and  of*  malarious 
prigin  ;  but  these  returns  are  obviously  incorrect.  The  death  rate  calcu- 
lated from  them  and  the  census  of  1869  is  for  1873  a  little  under  12  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  and  for  1874  under  11  per  1,000,  giving  an 
average  life  of  about  87  years.  In  dealing  with  returns  which  gives  such 
results  great  care  is  necessary. 

Fever, — ^The  prominent  symptoms  of  fever  are  common  to  other  dis- 
eases, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  these  symptoms  were  mis- 
taken for  the  disease,  and  deaths  put  down  to  fever  which  were  caused  by 
other  diseases. 

From  August  to  November  intermittent  fever  is  prevalent,  but  the  type 
of  fever  prevailing  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  is  not  a  bad  one ;  the 
cases  met  with  at  the  dispensaries  yield  readily  to  treatment  and  are 
seldom  £a,tal.  From  my  experience  of  the  district,  I  would  not  expect  the 
mortality  from  fever  to  be  great.  The  conditions  most  favourable  to 
malaria  are  not  present  in  the  greater  pait  of  the  district,  at  least  to  any 
great  extent.  I  except  from  this  statement  the  north-west  part  of  the 
district,  the  parganas  of  Tambaur  and  Kundri  in  the  Bisw^n  tahsil  and 
Kundri  pargana  in  the  Bari  tahsil,  that  part  of  the  district  between 
the  Oogra  and  Chauka,  and  a  strip  of  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  latter 
river ;  these  parts  are  low  lying  and  marshy.  The  staple  crop  is  rice,  and  the 
ground  during  the  rains  is  more  or  less  under  water.  Here  the  conditions 
favourable  to  malaria  are  present  in  abundance,  and  intermittent  fever  of 
a  bad  type  is  present  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  The  mortuary 
returns  would  indicate  that  fever  is  nearly  equally  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  the  district.  In  this  and  other  respects  I  believe  the  returns  are 
incorrect. 

SmaU-pox. — The  returns  put  down  12  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  to  small- 
pox. This  disease  is  much  more  easily  dangerous  than  fever,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  returns  not  far  from  the  mark  on  this  point.  The 
disease  is  prevalent  from  March  to  September,  and  vaccination  has  made 
little  progress  in  the  district. 

45 
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Cholera: — Some  deaths  from  cholera  are  reported  every  year,  but  the 
disease  seldom  appears  in  the  district  as  an  epidemic,  and  the  mortality 
firom  it  is  comparatively  trifling.  In  1869  it  prevailed  during  April  and 
May  in  an  epidemic  form.  It  commenced  at  the  Nimkhdr  &ir  on  the 
Oumti  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  spread  to  different  parts  of  the  dii^ 
trict  on  the  return  of  l£e  pilgrims  to  their  homes.  I  cannot  obtain  any 
mortuary  returns  for  1869,  but  I  know  that  the  mortality  from  cholera 
that  year  was  considerable.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  district  is  very  free 
from  epidemic  cholera.  The  ratio  of  total  deaths  to  deaths  [from  cholera 
for  the  last  three  years  is  as  1  to  '0018.  I  do  not  know  of  any  disease 
especially  peculiar  to  the  district. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMrERCE. 

Towns— Principal  ttin^dea—- Agnonltaral  opeiationA— Khaiif  and  rabi  crops  —Sugarcane— 
Cotton— Poppy— Indigo,  Silk  filatnret— Eachhi&na  crops— Caltivated  froit  trees  ^ 
Bat&i— Condition  of  the  people— Wages— Irrigation— Rents— Interest — Prices— Famines 
— ^Fisheries^Maniifactiixes  -Boads — ^Weights  and  measoies. 

Towns  afnd  viUoffes, — ^There  are  235  towns  and  villages  in  the  district ; 
their  average  area  is  609  acres,  or  something  less  than  a  square  mile,  the 
provincial  average  being  619  acres. 

Chief  tovma  with  their  population, — Of  these  the  chief  with  their  popu- 
lations, as  given  by  the  Census  of  1869,  are  as  follows : — 
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These  towns  have  all  been  described  separately  ;  suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  Rhairabad  is  the  fifth  largest  city  in  the  province,  and  that  Hargfiitl 
and  Manw&n  possess  a  special  interest  for  the  antiquarian.  The  former 
is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  city  of  king  Bairfit  where  the 
Pandavas  spent  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  exile ;  and  the  latter,  formerly 
known  as  M&npur,  is  said  to  be  the  Mainpur  of  the  Mahabh&rat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Arjun,  the  third  P&ndava,  was  slain  by  his  son 
Babar  B&han.  One  mile  from  the  town  is  the  village  of  Ranu&p&ra, 
*'  or  the  place  of  the  battles,"  and  here  it  was  that  the  son  killed  the  &ther. 
L6harpur  is  famous  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Raja 
Todar  Mai. 

Prvndpdl  Ha/ples. — The  principal  staples  of  Sitapur  resemble  those  of 
the  greater  part  of  Upper  India,  and  are  as  follows : — 
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In  addition  jU)  these  there  are  of  couree  the  "  Kachhi&na/'  or  vegetables 
and  other  similar  cropa  cultivated  by  the  K&chhis  and  Mur&os  who  are 
found  in  most  villages. 

Toboioco. — The  tobscco  grown  and  manufactured  at  Biswin  is  mach 
Bought  after,  and  is  exported  to  other  districts. 

Poppy. — The  poppy  is  cultivated  under  arrangements  with  the  local 
Opium  Agent,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Sitapur. 

Co^<ofi.*-*Cotton  is  grown,  bat  to  an  inconsiderable  extent^  and  only  to 
supply  local  needs. 

Indigo  a/nd  Mk, — There  are  no  indigo  factories  or  silk  filature  in  the 
district,  and  the  mulbeny  tree  is  unknown,  and  almost  the  same  may  be 
said  of  flax,  which  is  grown  very  sparingly.  The  following  extracts  are 
mostly  taken  from  the  Settlement  Report. 

Agricultxhral  opercUi&ns  and  crops. — ^In  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  stated,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  Sitapur  the  main  crops  are  wheat, 
barley,  gram,  kodo,  ju&r,  urd,  and  tobacoo.  This  last  crop  is  its  specialty, 
that  of  Bisw&n  especially  is  celebrated ;  18,000  ;  acres  are  devoted  to  this 
cultivation,  above  a  quarter  of  the  whole  area  in  Oudh,  69,000  acres, 
so  applied.  The  best  Bisw&n  tobacco  sells  at  three  and  a  half  sers  for 
the  rupee,  ordinary  tobacco  at  eight  seers  for  the  rupee. 

But  the  price  has  fallen  slightly  this  year ;  at  the  tewn  itself  it  is  sold 
for  from  Rs.  3  to  Rs.  7  per  maund  after  being  kept  and  dried  for  a  year. 
The  price  has  fallen  from  recent  rates  which  were  from  Rs.  8  to  Rs.  11  per 
maund,  but  is  still  higher  than  the  prices  current  in  the  Naw&bi,  Rs.  3  to 
R&  6  per  maund.  The  reason  of  this  id  that  the  sale  has  expanded  with 
the  opening  of  roads  and  Bisw&n  tobacco  which  formerly  all  went  to  Luck- 
now,  now  is  transported  to  Bareilly  and  R&mpur.  Halwiis  on  the  spot  pre- 
pare the  tobacco  with  sugar  and  spices  brought  from  Lucknow,  the  fra- 
Sance  of  Bisw&n  tobacco  is  ascrib^  to  the  water.  Akbarpur  in  paigana 
aiimudabad  is  most  celebrated  for  its  produce.  There  is  no  secret  ia 
the  preparation.  The  crop  is  watered  ubont  five  timeSw  A  good  oxo^ 
is  reckoned  three  maunds  to  the  local  bigha,  but  half  that  is  above  the 
average.  The  maund  used  in  the  tobacco  trade  is  56  sers  or  exactly 
one  hundred  weight;  it  is  supposed  to  be  three  local  maunds;  a  very 
good  crop  then  will  be  20  maunds  or  rather  l,680Ibs.  per  acre,  and  8I0fi)s. 
about  an  average  ;  its  value  will  be  about  Rs.  52,  at  Rs.  7  per  hundred 
weight ;  rent  will  be  Bs.  18,  cost  of  irrigation  with  a  dhenkli  watering  four 
biswas  Rs.  IS,  manure  Rs.  S,  ploughing  R&  6,  dressing  Rs.  3,— rtotal,  Ks.  48 
per  acre. 

Grope, — The  eultivated  produce  consists  of  the  following  staples  : — 

I.     The  E!harif  or  autumn  crops. 


Rioe  (Orysa  Sativa). 
Kodoi  (PaspAlum  Sero  bieaUtttm). 
Sinwin  (riinicam  framentaceom). 
Mindws  (Eleunine  coracana). 
E&kim  (Panicum  italicum). 
JiUh:  large  and  smaU  ^Tea   Mays  ind  Sor- 
ghum Valgare). 


Bftjra  (PenidllsriA   npicata). 
Til  (Seaamum  iodicum). 
Urd  or  M&sh  f  Phaseohis  radiatus). 
M(ing  (  Phateolus  Mango). 
Moth  (Phaseolus  aconitifolius). 
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Pifttwi  (filbUKms  gaixlliriffii)  sanai  cur  aan  (Crotalaria  jimcea).  I^ese 
are  well  luioirn  and  teall  for  no  detailed  notice  here ;  suffice  it  to  Wf  that 
there  are  very  many  varieties  of  rice^  and  this  crop  is  the  staple  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  district.  The  naine  paddy,  by  which  it  is  very 
gener&lly  known  among  Europeans,  appears  to  be  like  many  other  Anglo- 
Indian  words  of  Dutch  origin.  No  Munshi  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  m^ 
anything  about  it  Uaore  than  that ;  "  it  was  an  English  w6rd  ;*'  while  the 
ordinaiy  European  assterts  that  "  it  must  be  a  native  w6rd  ;'*  and  although 
F)r(^essor  Forbes  in  his  dictionary  states,  I  kuow  not  on  what  authority 
that  it  is  a  Hindi  word,  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  it  is  Malay  frotn  the 
&ct  that  in  Batava  Uiere  is  one  variety  of  the  crop  known  as  "  paddi  ravra'' 
or  mountain  rice. 

Til)  like  some  of  the  rabi  mlseeds,  is  not  crown  alone  but  in  the  same 
field  with  other  crops.  Urd,  mfing,  and  moth  are  pulses.  Patwa  is  grown 
along  with  either  arhar  (a  rct&t  crop)  or  juAr.  It  has  a  yellow  flower,  and 
from  its  fibre,  as  also  from  that  of  san  or  eemai  (the  common  Indian  hemp) 
airing  and  rope  are  mad^^ 

IL    The  rabi  or  spring  crops— 


Wheal  (Trttiwnn  Ttdffiire)  ^  linseed  fljiii:im  HfliUtissittitim)* 

CastAr  oil  or  Bendi  (Ricinu  comiBOikii). 
Peas  (PisQin  satiTam). 
Mmtur  (ErTtom  lent) 
Arhar  (Cajanua  Iddfcm). 
Saffivwer  (Carthaams  tinotorint). 


Oram  (Ciccr  arietitiumy 
^rlcy  (H«rdeam  distichon) 
L&hi  (8liiapi»). 
Mustard  (Binspia  vifrra). 
Sareon  (SioapiB  gUnca). 

Of  these  the  first  in  the  list  covers  the  greatest  area  and  then  come 
barley  and  gram.  L&lii  and  linseed  (alsi)  are  occasionally  sown  by  them- 
itelves,  and  not  like  til  and  other  oilseeds,  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
crop.  This  tinum  linseed  is  the  common  flax.  Castor-oil  is  produced 
firom  a  plant  which  often  reaches  to  the  proportions  of  a  tree.  It  is  not 
as  a  rule  g^wn  in  fields,  but  as  a  hedge  round  some  other  crop.  Arhar 
is  planted  in  July  along  with  juar  in  the  same  field,  but  is  not  cut  until 
silc  months  later  than  that  crop  or  in  March- April  It  bears  the  ddZ  so 
well  known  to  the  eater  of  poldos  and  Jchhichris,  Sa£3ower  is  plaoted 
along  with  wheat,  and  produces  familiar  dyes.  Oil  is  expressed  from  its 
seeds  which  are  then  given  as  food  to  the  cattle. 

8tiffarcane.-Sesiiesi  the  above,  which  are  the  staple  kharif  and  rabi 
crops,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugarcane  grown  in  the  district 
producing  one  crop  in  the  year,  and  beisfi;  of  severiJ  kinds,  as  described 
in  the  following  note  by  Captain  Toung,  late  Settlement  Officer. 

Speaking  of  pai^gaam  Mah(^,  he  says^ — ''  lliere  are  fonr  very  well  marked 
rent-rates  which  appeaa:  universal  in  the  |iai^ana»  and  they  are  regulated 
entirely  by  the  season  at  which  the  cane  is  sown,  ar  more  strictly  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  land  is  occupied  by  the  crop  between 
preparation  for  sowing  and  actual  development. 

'*  The  local  names  attaching  to  the  cane  are  derived  from  the  crops, 
which  immediately  precede  the  sowing  except  in  the  fourth  instance  m 
which  this  rule  does  not  apply.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

"  I. — Ohaneri,  where  sown  in  a  field  from  which chsma  has  been  cat;  II. 
— Maseri,  where  sown  after  a  crop  ofm'sh;  III.— Dhankari,  where  it' 
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follows  a  crop  of  dh&a ;  IV. — Pareli,  where  there  has  been  no  kharif  crop, 
the  land  having  been  under  tillage  for  the  cane  throughout  the  rains. 

''  The  rates  I  found  to  be  were  for  No.  I.  Re.  1-4-0  per  kachcha  bigha 
plus  2  annas  per  rupee  kharch  or  Ra  1-6-6,  equal  to  Rs,  6-12-0  per 
acre :  for  No.  iL  Re.  1-8-0  plus  2  sijj^nas  per  rupee,  or  Re.  1-11-0  a 
bIgha,  equal  to  Rs.  8-1-7  the  acre:  for  No.  Ill  Re.  1-12-0  plus  2 
annas  as  above,  or  Re.  1-16-6  a  blgha,  equal  to  Rs.  9-9-3  the  acre: 
and  for  No.  lY.  Rs.  2-0-0  plus  2  annas  as  before,  or  Rs.  2-4-0  per  bigha, 
equal  to  Rs.  10-12-8  per  acre. 

**  The  rates  differ  directly  as  the  land  is  occupied  by  the  cane  crop  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
For  Fareli,  the  land  is  wholly  dear  of  the  rabi  |crop  by  Aadrh  (July) ;  it 
is  not  sown  with  kharif,  but  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  absorbing  all  the  rain 
and  receiving  frequent  ploughings  till  the  month  of  lUgh-Ph&Igun 
(January- February)  when  the  cane  is  sown.  The  crop  thus  sown  is  reaped 
the  following  Pi!i8-m4gh  (December-January)  having  occupied  land  for  one 
year  and  seven  months. 

"  Dhankui.  The  Dh&n  is  the  earliest  of  the  kharif  crops,  and  is  cut  in 
Eu&r  (September).  This  still  leaves  the  husbandman  -4  months  before 
cane  sowmg  time  to  prepare  his  land.  He  sows  in  M&gh-Fhalgun,  and 
cuts  in  Pds-M^h,  the  crop  having  occupied  the  land  between  preparation 
and  development  for  one  year  and  four  months. 

"  Masuri  mnsh  is  cut  in  Aghan  (November)  leaving  F&s  and  Magh  to 
prepare  the  land  for  a  late  sowing  iu  Fhagun.  The  crop  will  then  occilpy 
the  land  for  12  or  13  months. 

"  Chaneri  chana  is  the  earliest  rabi  crop,  and  is  cut  in  Chait  (March- 
April).  The  plough  is  then  hastily  run  through  the  soil  again,  and  cane 
may  even  then  be  sown  although  nearly  two  months  late.  It  will  in 
all  occupy  the  land  10  or  11  nfonths. 

''  These  several  calculations  have  been  reckoned  only  up  to  the  date  of 
the  cutting  of  the  crop,  but  over  and  above  this  it  must  be  remembered 
that  as  the  season  for  rabi  sowing  is  then  past,  no  further  return  is  got  out 
of  the  land  tmtil  the  following  knarif. 

"  I  conclude  therefore,"  Captain  Young  goes  on  to  say, "  that  the  crop 
though  very  profitable  to  the  tenant  is  not  specially  so  to  the  landlord 
even  though  the  rent  paid  is  much  higher  than  ordinary.  The  real 
benefit  the  landlord  derives  is  to  be  found  in'the  fact  that  the  land  after 
being  so  thoroughly  manured  and  watered  as  it  is  for  the  cane,  yields  a 
veiy  fine  rabi  without  fresh  manure  at  the  ensuing  spring  harvest." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  is  under  a  ban  in  the 
eastern  parganas  of  Tambaur  and  Kundri  (north)  as  is  also  the  use  of 
burnt  bricks  or  tiles. 

Kachhidna  crops, — The  Eachhiaua  or  vegetable  garden  produce  is  very 
various ;  garlic,  haldi,  vegetables  of  all  description,  spices,  ginger,  water- 
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melons,  are  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  village.    Haldi  gives  the  well  known 
yellow  dye  tormeric. 

P4n  (Chavica  bettepiper)  or  the  leaf  used  with  the  betelnut  (sup&ri)  as 
a  quid  for  chewing  is  met  with  here  and  there  ;  the  p&n  field  presenting 
the  curions  appearance  of  a  crop  gro¥ring  on  a  sloping  ridge  of  earth,  and 
covered  over  by  a  trellis  work  and  mats  to  keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  is  a  creeper  growing  somewhat  higher  than  the  tallest  English  pea, 
and  is  piufbgated  by  cuttings.    The  plant  lasts  four  or  five  years. 

Price  of  staple  crope. — The  average  price  during  the  last  five  years 
(1866-1870)  of  the  principal  grain  crops  was  as  follows : —  • 
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And  we  may  here  add  concluding  our  notice  of  this  part  of  our  subject 
that  unlike  other  crops  the  ears  of  the  b&jra  and  ju&r  are  taken  off  by  the 
hand,  and  the  stalk  left  standing  to  be  subsequently  cut  down  and  chopped 
up  into  '*  karbi,"  the  common  fodder  of  homed  cattle. 

Cultivated  fruit  trees. — Besides  the  wild  fruit  trees  already  mentioned 
the  district  has  the  following  well  known  cultivated  fruits. 


Ooavas. 

Melons. 

PlaoiiuiiB. 

Pftpitas. 

Costard  applea. 

*  Pnmmelos. 

Oranges  and  lemons. 

Karaondas. 

Rents. — Rents  as  a  rule  are  paid  in  kind,  only  about  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  being  cash  payments.  The  zamindar's  share  varies  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half,  both  extremes  being  exceptional,  and  the  former  to 
be  foimd  only  in  what  was  the  lUua  of  Chahl&ri's  taluqa  in  pargana 
Kundri.  The  variations  are  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  allow- 
ances made  to  the  tenants.  For  instance  the  division  is  made  thus: 
the  tenant  is  allowed  5  sers  out  of  the  maund  as  k6r,  and  the  remaining 
35  is  divided  half  and  half  between  him  and  his  landlord ;  the  latter  thus 
getting  17^  sers  a^inst  the  other's  22^,  and  the  tenant  then  contributes 
1  or  2^  sers  towards  the  patw&ri's  allowance.  In  other  estates,  in  addition 
to  the  S  sers  kiir,  certain  classes  of  the  tenants  have  a  let  off  which  is 
called  "  charwa"  of  from  5  to  7|  sers ;  and  thus  out  of  the  maund  the 
landlord  gets  from  12|  to  15  sers,  and  the  tenant  25  to  27^,  subject  to 
the  patwfiri's  deduction  as  before. 

Various  proportions  of  the  bcMi, — These  allowances  and  deductions 
vary  as  I  have  said  very  much.  In  some  estates  the  ifkur  system  prevails, 
that  is  to  say,  the  tenant  keeps  two-thirds  of  outturn,  or  in  other  words 
26|  sers  out. of  the  maund,  without  any  reference  to  k6r  or  charwa, 
but  subject  to  the  2  or  2^  sers  deductions  for  village  expenses,  including 
the  patw&ri's  remuneration.  In  pai^na  Qundlamau,  again,  the  system  is 
quite  different  firom  the  above.  The  landlord  first  takes  five  sers  out  of 
the  heap  of  grain  for  every  maund  therein.  The  maund  is  then  divided 
into  two  equju  portions  ;  and  the  shares  stand  thus ; — > 
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landlord's  9(  sen,  tenaat's  201 ;  finally  ead^  contribatesn  8}  boxs  for  ^9 
village  expenses,  and  the  result  is : — 

TeiuiDt't       M  •••        I7|         ! 

Paiwiri't      m  •«•         *  \        Vor  trtry  mMuid  Id  IW  keap, 

46  Mft. 

The  tenant  thus  get»  only  -h  or  less  thai  one  half  of  each  mMud  which 
he  produces — a  proportion  which  I  have  not  found  to  be  the  rule  in  any 
other  pargana  than  Gundlamau. 

The  custom  above  noted  as  prevailing  in  the  Chahlari  il&qa  is  as  follows: 
— The  tenant  first  takes  7  sers  as  a  k(ir  out  of  the  maund,  and  the  balance 
is  then  apportioned  one.-third  to  the  landlord  and  two  to  the  tisnant,  who 
thus  gets  29  sers  against  the  others  1 L  out  of  every  40  produced  by  the 
land. 

These  represent  the  usual  rates  for  bat&i  rents,  and  the  systen  is,  in  £6jce 
with  respect  to  all  lands,  excepting  those  which  produce  sugarcane,  poppy, 
tobacco,  and  vegetables. 

7%e  ryots  prefer  the  batdi  nt/stem. — ^There  has  been  no  desire  evinced 
by  the  people,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances,  to  have  their  pay- 
ments in  kind  commuted  into  cash  payments,  and  perhaps  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  any  such  change  should  take  place  immediately.  For  the 
Oudh  cultivator  is  wedded  to  histoid  ideas,  and  stubbornly  stands  upon 
the  arUiqtias  viae  of  his  forefathers :  what  they  have  been  doing  for 
hundreds  of  years  cannot  surely  be  wrong :  who  is  he  that  he  should  set 
hioiself  up  against  the  immemorial  custom  of  his  family. 


All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  very  muoh  to  be  regretted.  As  long  as  the  system 
of  batai  prevails  so  long  we  may  expect  little  advance  in  the  cultivatioa 
of  the  country.  Irri^tion  will  not  spread :  and  until  forced  by  the 
increase  in  the  population  which  is  yearly  taking  place,  the  people  will  do 
little  or  nothing  towards  improving  their  fanning  or  tMreakii^  \ip  new 
ground. 

The  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  enquries  on  the  spot  ^ — 

Condition  of  the  j^eople^ — The  condition  of  the  pec^le  does  not  greatly 
vary  from,  its  aspect  m  the  adjoining  district  (Bara  Banki)  ;  population  is 
not  so  dense,  the  landlords  are  more  generally  Hindus,  and  tJdn  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  properties  of  the  taluqdars  are  larger,  averaging 
23,800  acres  each,  the  smaller  prc^rietois  are  lightly  assesaed,  wages  are 
higher,  aad  there  is  a  great  asp^  of  eontejntoient  and  jnospeiity. 

The  people  is  more  homogeneous^  there  are  more  heads  of  clans  in  the 

Ssition  of  taluqdars  and  fewer  mere  farmers,  court  favourites,  and  city 
usalm^s.  The  average  size  of  the  farms  is  small ;  there  are  only  one 
and  twgi-thirds  of  an  acre  for  each  adult  head  of  the  agncultuxal  popula- 
tion; the  farms  average  3^  acres ;  the  profits  of  cultivation  after  paying 
for  labour  are  calculated  to  be  ahaut  two  rupees  per  acre ;  the  human 
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labour  at  the  market  price  is  worth  about  Rs.  80  per  annum  ;  there&Mre  a 
tenant  with  34  acres  will  be  worth  about  Rs.  37  per  annum,  and  if  his 
cattle  are  his  own,  unburthened  by  debt,  he  may  be  worth  Rs.  48.  What 
with  bad  seasons,  unforeseen  expenses,  the  small  tenant  is  generally  in 
diebt,  and  his  net  earnings  in  that  case  will  be  about  Rs.  30  per  annum. 

When  again  the  rent  is  a  grain  one  the  tenant's  inccnne  can  be  still 
more  easily  calculated.  I  found  tenants  of  the  Lodh  caste  in  pargana 
Khairabad  irrigating  the  wheat  crops  fromwhich  the  landlcMrd  was  to  take 
more  than  half  the  produce ;  the  process  of  division  was  for  the  landlord 
to  take  first  two  sers  in  the  maund  or  one-twentieth  imder  the  name  of 
village  management  expenses,  g&ou  kharcha,  town  cesses  in  fact,  and  th^i 
divide  evenly  with  the  tenants. 

Now  in  a  farm  of  five  acres  which  a  family  and  a  pair  of  bullocks  c^n 
cultivate,  the  average  value  of  the  crops  has  been  estimated  at  Rs.  14  per 
acre.  Allow  Rs.  18  because  the  Lodh  is  a  good  cultivator,  the  total  produce 
will  be  Rs.  90.  Deduct  one-twentieth  and  halve  the  remainder,  the  Lodh 
family  will  have  Rs.  43  or  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  bullocks  (Rs.  12)  being 
deducted,  Rs.  81  per  annum  for  their  maintenance,  just  the  average  price  of 
labour.  If  the  family  is  in  debt,  the -interest  it  will  have  to  pay  must  be 
deducted  from  that  sum.  In  many  cases  the  grain  division  is  not  so  harsh 
to  the  tenant. 

I  append  details  of  crop  divisions  taken  from  the  patwari's  papers.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  village  record,  pargaiia  Khairabad,  village 
Binaura : — 

A  crop  of  sinwiin  was  appraftsed  or  estimate<l  at  73  sers  per  bigha. 
Fism  this  the  landlord  first  took  7^  sers — vfo.,  1^  for  his  servant,  the  pat- 
w4ri,  I  ser  a  weighing  fee,  5  sers  for  lambardari  righ't;  the  tensmt  then 
took  5^  sers  as  kdr  or  ploughman's  allowance,  there  was  left  60^  sers. 
This  was  divided  eoually,  but  from  the  tenant  s  30  sers  were  deducted  1 J 
sers  for  the  lambardar,  called  village  expenses.  Thus  the  tenant  got  30  J 
sers  +  5 J— 1^,  therefore  he  received  34 J  sers,  and  the  landlord  38|.  In 
another  case  in  the  same  village  the  crop  was  178  sers.  It  was  actually 
measured  and  the  chaff  resifled ;  18  sers  went  to  the  lambardar— ^'iar.,  4  to 
the  patwiri,  2  for  weighing,  and  12  to  the  landlord,  the  remainder  was 
divided  equally;  the  tenant. got  therefore  80  sers  and  the  landlord  98.  In 
both  the  above  instances  the  tenant  gets  only  46  to  44  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  orop. 

The  following  is  however  more  usual.  First,  one  ser  is  weighed  out  for 
the  patw&ri,  theli  one^half  sers  for  tlte  weigher,  then  two  or  two  and  a  half 
for  tiie  lambardar — in  all  four  sers ;  then  three,  four,  or  even  seven  and  a 
half  sers  for  the  tenant,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  half  and  half.  The 
tenant  getting  from  44  to  60  peir  cent,  of  the  gross  crop. 

-Caste  in  very  fefw  instances  acts  as  a  protection.  The  bhala  m^nus  or 
respectable  man  often  escapes  paying  lambardar's  dues,  but  this  privilege 
is  confined  generally  to  Brahmans  or  Clihattris,  nor  is  it  extended  to  all 

46 
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of  them.  The  other  castes — ^Ahirs,  Kurmis^  Lodh«  ChftnUur,  Fist— ^are  taxed 
equally ;  in  some  villages  the  second  g&on  kharcha  is  remitted  from 
and  JCurmis  and  exacted  from  Chamirs,  in  others  all  are  treated 


• 

The  entire  heap  before  anything  is  taken  out  is  called  pinchomil^  the 
five  shares,  a  remnant  probably  of  the  ancient  idea  formulated  in  Mann 
that  the  state  should  take  one-fifth.  In  all  proportional  statements  <rf 
village  cesses  or  allowances  it  must  first  be  noted  whether  the  inddenoe 
is  upon  the  panchomil  or  upon  the  tenant's  share.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  natw&ri  is  paid  by  both  parties,  but  as  the  landlord  can,  according 
to  Ottdh  law,  discharge  lum  at  his  pleasure,  and  can  pay  him  as  he  pleases, 
he  must  be  ccmsiderra  as  the  landlord's  servant 

The  following  remarks  are  by  Mr.  Williams:— 

^The  division  of  the  crops,"  writes  Mr.  Williams, "  is  made  thus" : —  "In 
every  maund  3  sers  are  first  given  to  the  zamindars  as  wages  of  patw4ri  and 
villa^  expenses ;  then  7|  sers  to  the  cultivator  as  ktir ;  and  Uie  remaining 
29|  is  shared  between  the  cultivator  and  the  zamindar.  Bven  low-caste 
cultivators  get  ktir :  for  if  not  allowed  it  they  find  it  more  profitable  to 
accept  work  on  the  roads  or  the  barracks,  a  striking  proof,  if  proof  were 
wanted,  of  the  levelling  effects  of  British  rule  on  the  caste  system. 

"  Thirty  kachcha  bighas  are  cultivated  by  one  ploufffa.  Of  these  wheat 
is  sown  in  ten  b^has,  and  some  other  rabi  crop,  but  wnich  does  not  require 
irrigation,  such  as  gram  or  urd,  is  sown  in  five  bighas.  In  these  five  bighas 
kharif  crops  are  al^  grown — ^ice  in  the  field  which  afterwards  grows  gram, 
kodo  in  the  field  which  afterwards  bears  urd.  There  are  fifteen  b!gfaas 
left»  and  in  these  kharif  crops  of  all  sorts  are  grown.  Thus  <Hie-half  ot  the 
cultivated  area  is  under  rabi  and  one-half  under  kharif ;  two-thirds  of  the 
former  being  under  wheat.  As  a  general  rule,  about  two-thirds  of  the  wheat 
area  is  irrigated.  In  other  words,  only  two-ninths  of  the  entire  rabi  area 
under  crops  is  irrigated." 

Average  ovMum  of  ihe  principal  crops, — By  enquiries  in  some  thirty 
villages  the  average  outturn  of  the  pnncipal  crops  was  found  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Fint-rate  wh«t  irrigtted  tnd  maaared,  9  kachcha  maands  psr  kaoha  bfgba. 
Second  class      «•  •••  •••    7    ditto. 

Third       „        •••  ...  •••    6    ditto. 

Best  urd  •••  ...  •••    6    ditto. 

Second  class       •••  ...  •••    S    ditto. 

Third       „        ...  ••«  •••    1}  ditto. 

The  three  qualities  of  rice  and  kodo  5,  4,  and  2  maunds; 
The  three  qualities  of  gram  5,  3,  and  2  maunds.- 
The  three  qualities  of  b&jra  3,  2^,  and  1^  maunds. 

Wages. — ^Wages  differ  but  little  throughout  the  district,  but  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  population  are  higher  than  in  Bara  Banki.  For  instance, 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  Mahmudabad  engaged  hf  the  month  receives 
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three  rupees  instead  of  two  rupees  or  two  rupees  eight  annas.  If  working 
by  the  day  at  raising  water  from  wells  or  tanks  he  receives  two  annas, 
near  the  towns  and  in  rural  neighbourhoods,  near  Mahmndabad,  1^  pan- 
seris  of  urd  or  jukt,  and  \  sers  of  parched  gram  or  Indian-corn,  thus  in 
all  8|  kaehcha  sers ;  and  as  2^  kacbcha  sers  equal  one  regulation  ser,  it 
will  appear  that  his  wages  are  almost  four  sers  pakka.  Such  grain  at 
present  (January,  1874) ;  is  worth  ten  panseris  or  22^  sers  for  the  rupee ; 
the  labourer  will  then  receive  grain  worth  2^  annas  or  Rs.  4-12  per 
working  month  of  28  days ;  but  this  is  an  exceptionally  hip^h  rate.  In 
this  district,  however,  labour  is  harder  than  in  Bara  !Banki ;  here  they 
have  the  deorha  not  the  d^na  system  of  relief — that  is  to  say,  six  men 
working  at  a  well  will  only  have  a  relief  of  three  men  instead  of  six. 
Nine  men  then  will  be  employed  instead  of  fourteen  at  a  dodandi  well, 
four  pullinff  up  the  leathern  bag,  with  two  for  a  relief,  one  attending  to 
emptying  we  nag,  one  to  the  water  channel,  and  one  to  the  proper  distri- 
bution over  the  crop.  In  Biswin  wages  at  irrigation  are  one  anna  and  a 
kaehcha  ser  of  coarse  grain  per  day;  this  wUl  be  Re.  1-12-0  in  cash  and 
11  sers  grain,  now  worth  8  annas  or  Rs.  2-4,  per  month  of  28  days. 
Ploughmen  are  generally  paid  by  receiving  one-sixth  of  the  crop.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the^  pric^  of  labour  should  vary  100  per  cent. 
between  Bisw£n  and  Hahmudabad. 

Agricultural  capital  oTtd  operaiions, — The  soil  especially  towards  the 
east  is  very  sandy,  but  it  is  easily  cultivated.  The  cottier  tenant  requires 
hardly  any  capital ;  a  plough  costs  20  annas,  a  hoe  10  annas,  a  sugarcane 
mill  4  to  5  rupees,  a  pair  of  oxen  25  rupees.  A  cart  is  not  needed ;  it  would 
stand  him  Rs.  60 ;  ordinary  agricultural  implements  and  stock  would 
not  cost  above  Rs.  40. 

Irrigation, — Water  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surface  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  district ;  the  levers  then  which  are  so  commonly 
used  in  Bara  Banki,  and  the  earthen  pitchers  wound  upon  a  pulley  used 
in  Eheri  are  not  common  here. 

According  to  the  survey  it  is  the  worst  irrigated  district  in  Oudh  leav- 
ing out  of  the  comparison  the  moist  sub  montane  districts  which  hardly 
require  water  at  all.  The  irrigated  area  is  154,840  acres,  the  unirrigated 
7d9,268,  but  doubtless  there  was  some  concealment  of  the  irrigation  capa- 
bilities of  the  parganas  at  the  time  of  survey  in  order  to  obtain  a  light 
land  assessment. 

Irrigation  from  tanks  and  rivers  which  cover  571  per  cent,  of  the  surface 
is  not  much  used,  the  water  is  costly,  and  unlined  wells,  which  will 
admit  of  a  leather  bag,  are  only  found  in  a  belt  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  district. 

Nine  men  working  such  a  well  as  detailed  above  will  irrigate  1  to  2 
kaehcha  bighas  a  day.  In  Mahmudabad  two  kaehcha  bighas  are  equal  to 
seventeen  mswas  of  a  regulation  bfgha  nominally,  really  to  about  fifteen ; 
consequently  a  kaehcha  bfgha  equab  about  1,140  square  yards  or  4^  to  the 
acre  (m  Biswfin  a  kaehcha  b{gha  is  equal  to  1,008  square  yards).     The 
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nine  men  will  coat  paid  in  grain  Re.  1-9,  and  if  two  kachcha  bfghafl  a 
day  are  watered,  one  irrigation  will  come  to  Rs.  3-8  per  acre.  Generally 
grain  is  not  so  dear  as  it  is  this  year.  But  taking  one  and  a  half  bfgfaas 
as  the  average  day's  work,  and  two  alinas  worth  of  grain  as  the  ayerage 
pay,  the  cost  of  one  Watering  will  be  Rs.  3-3  per  acre,  by  the  cheapest 
meUiod  generally  applied.  Tanks  are  little  used  in  many  places  because 
they  are  wantea  for  the  cattle  whose  owners  are  too  Issy  to  dig  welR 
In  some  parts  of  the  district  water  is  nearer  the  surface  and  irrigation 
is  somewnat  cheaper.  It  is  possible  that  the  cultivators  understate  the 
area  irrigable  ;  but  considering  the  depth  at  which  water  is  reached,  30 
feet,  the  statement  harmonizes  with  facts  elsewhere  recorded.  Bullocks 
are  sparingly  used  for  dragging  up  the  leather  buckete  being  probably 
reserved  for  ploughing.  Tliere  is  no  superstitian  against  their  use 
in  this  district  apparently  ;  some  say  that  human  labour  is  cheaper, 
because  six  men  will  do  the  work  of  two  bullocks  and  one  man.  This 
argues  a  very  low  standard  of  human  comfort.  The  real  reason  seems 
to  be  that  owing  to  cattle  dinoase  and  the  poverty  of  the  people,  bullocks 
are  so  scarce  that  there  are  scarcely  enough  for  tne  ploughs. 

In  paigana  Khairabad,  for  instance,  I  found  wells  which  had  been  dug 
to  the  depth  of  38  h&ths,  or  57  feet.  The  water  was  lying  at  a  depth  of 
33  feet,  'six  men  pulled  up  the  leather  bucket ;  here  it  would  have  been 
cheaper  probably  to  use  bullocks.  But  in  point  of  £m^  the  question  of 
cheapness  can  hardly  have  been  considered  at  all.  The  cost  of  irrigation 
as  it  was  being  actually  carried  on  before  my  eyes  in  January,  1874, 
exceeded  the  value  of  any  increase  of  crop  which  the  owner  could  hope  to 
obtain.  The  owner  of  a  few  acres  had  prospected  for  a  well  site ;  he  had 
made  a  bad  guess ;  he  had  dug  75  feet  without  meeting  a  spring,  and  had 
then  stopped  after  spending  Rs.  17.  He  tried  again,  and  at  57  feet  he  got 
enough  water  to  water  one  local  bigha  a  day  with  the  labour  of  11  men. 
The  watering  season  will  last  from  January  10th  three  weeks  at  the  utmost, 
in  that  time  the  owner  would  irrigate  20  bighas  or  four  artd  a  quarter 
acres  at  a  prime  cost  of  Rs.  27  for  the  two  wells,  and  a  labour  cost  of 
Rs.  20-8,  or  Rs.  11-3  per  acre,  for  a  single  watering.  In  this  case  the 
landlord  probably  anticipated  a  famine,  and  that  prices  would  rise  so  as 
to  recoup  him.  The  wells  would  be  useless  for  the  next  year,  as  they  would 
fall  in  in  the  rains ;  he  probably  watered  his  wheat  because  his  jploughn^en 
would  have  been  otherwise  idle  than  in  obedience  to  any  calculation  of  profit 
or  loss.  Such  land  was  not  assessed  as  irrigated  for  Government  revenue', 
the  supply  of  water  being  considered  so  precarious. 


Ploughing  and  harrowing  arQ  performed  much  more  perfunctorily  than  in 
eastern  Oudh,  and  there  is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops.  Manure  costs,  if 
purchased,  Rs.  4  to  5  per  acre  according  to  distance  of  field.  A  pair  of 
plough  bullocks  will  cost  Rs.  24  to  28  if  of  local  breed,  Rs.  35  to  50  if  from 
IPilibhIt  or  Dhaurahra.  They  will  work  from  20  to  40  local  bighas,  viz., 
from  4^  to  8^  acres.  Grain  is  carried  on  the  bocks  of  ponies  which  will 
carry  two  maunds  pakka  or  164  tbs,  the  driver  carrying  20  sers  or  40  lbs  on 
his  back.  Bufiklocs  and  carts  are  used  more  sparingly,  except  on  the 
main  roads. 
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RenU: — Rents  are  uneven.  The  rates  given  in  the  official  returns  are  as 

follows : — 

R»H  a. 

Rice  lands  •••  •••  •••  4    3     per  acre. 

vYIicat  ••«  •••  ••.  5    7        %t      n 

Grants  barley,  roaise  ,..  .«.  li  10       ,,     „ 

Cotton  „•  ...  ...      6    1 

Opinm  ...  ...  ...      9  12 

11  iseecis  .«•  .•«  ...      4    SB 

Sugrar  •••  •••  M.  (OS 

Tokaceo  ..•  ...  •••  10  1 4 

These  are  about  correct  averages,  but  near  Mahmudabad,  an  inferior 
portion  of  the  district,  I  found  sugarcane  Rs.  2  the  kachcha  bigha  ;  wheat 
lands  Re.  1-8  to  Rs.  2 ;  maize,  kodo,  and  other  inferior  lands  10  annas  to 
Re.  1-4.  At  Biswfo  tobacco  lands  were  from  Rs.  2  to  Rs.  5-4  per 
kachcha  bfgha ;  wheat  Re.  1-8  to  Rs.  2  the  bigha,  being  exactly  1,008 
square  yar&;  this   will   reach   Rs.  25-6-0    per   acre   for   tobacco. 

Dd^9 :  i*at4  of  interest — A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  tenantry 
were  in  debt  than  in  Bara  Banki,  which  is  probably  owing  to  their 
holding  more  generally  upon '  grain-rents  whose  elasticity  enables  them 
better  to  tide  over  bad  seasohs.  Still  many  of  them  owed  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  were  worth,  and  most  dated  their  embarrassments  from 
annexation.  Probably  the  money-lenders  conceived  that  there  then  arose 
some  security  for  repayment  and  let  them  have  advances.  Interest  is  the 
same  as  elsewhere,  24  to  36  per  cent,  on  good  security,  18  per  cent,  on 
large  transactions,  and  usurious  arrangements  such  as  ''  dp  "  for  the  mere 
tenant  without  property. 

The  entire  land  revenue  of  the  district  is  Rs.  14,31,000,  and  about  two- 
fifths  belong  to  the  wealthy  lords  of  Mahniuda1>ad,  Aurangaliad,  Hampur, 
Bilahra,  Basahi^  Dih,  and  other  place.").  The  tiiluqdars,  30  in  number,  have 
6,76,383  acres  in  1,019  villages,  paying  a  revenue  of  Rs.  6,50,277,  or  15 
annas  5  pies  per  acre  ;  ^e  small  proprietors  have  741,176  acres,  paying  a 
revenue  of  Rs.  7,03,400,  or  15  annas  2  pies  per  acre. 

Prices. — A  table  showing  the  prices  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  copy  is  appended.  It  does  not,  however, 
contain  the  cheaper  grains  such  as  kodo  and  s&nw&n,  which  as  in  Bara 
Banki  form  a  main  resource  of  the  peopla  Kodo  at  present,  JanUaly  2nd, 
1874,  is  selling  at  36  scrs  for  the  rupee,  and  that  which  has  become  matiia 
or  spoiled  with  dew,  so  that  its  consumption  causes  paralysis  is  selling  for 
38  sers.  If  such  grain  is  husked  and  used  as  rice  it  becotnes  harmless ; 
urd  is  now  22^  sers  for  the  rupee,  70  per  cent,  dearer  than  kodo, 
maize  is  24i,  gram  20,  and  wheat  16^. 

These  prices  are  considerably  lower  than  those  ruling  in  Lncknow  and 
Bara  Banki  although  there  has  been  the  same  drought,  there  are  the 
same  apprehensions  of  scarcity,  and  water  supplies  in  the  shape  of  wells 
are  still  more  precarious.  It  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  thinness  of 
]^pulation,  partly  by  the  fa<5t  that  rice,  the  great  failure  of  the  year,  is 
comparatively  a  minor  crop  here,  and  liiaize  And  ju&r  have  been  good. 
Kodo  was  obtainable  in  October^  1878,  at  43  sers  for  the  rupee. 
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Statement  ahorving  details  of  produce  and  pricet  in  Sitapur  district  for 

ten  years  1861  to  1870. 
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Fftddr 

Common  rice  (bunked) 
Best  rloe  (hotked) 
Wlieafc 
Barley 
Bijra 

Jii4r  •«• 

.  Qnm 

A rhar  (  Cwtiswa  tajwn ) 
Urd  or  math  {PhmtmUt  max) .. 
Mothl  (FIomo/m  aemuti/ofims), 
M(kng(Pkn$eotmt  mmmffo) 
MtaAr  (EnrnmieuM)  .•• 

AhsaormAtra  (HUum  iativwm) 
Gh«ij&ii  {Arum  eok>ea»ia) 
Baraon  {Sinapia  diehotoma) 
L4hi  iSifU^  nigra) 
Bav  sugar 


Average. 
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Famine. — There  has  never  been  a  serious  famine  in  this  district  since 
1837,  and  even  concerning  it  the  reports  are  somewhat  conflicting.  There 
have  been  a  great  number  of  scarcities  notably  since  annexation.  Famine 
prices  seem  to  be  reached  when  no  grain  is  under  fifteen  sers  for  the 
rupee.  The  district  was  verging  on  famine  for  a  few  months  at  the  close 
of  1869,  but  a  plentiful  crop  restored  the  balance.  The  following  details 
for  the  entire  division  of  Sitapur  are  drawn  from  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Oudh  Government*  in  1867.  Sitapur  apparently  always  suffers  with 
its  neighbour  Hardoi,  except  perhaps  that  locusts  and  hail  storms  do  more 
damage  in  the  latter  district 

"  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Sitapur  reports  that  from  local  enquiry 
it  appears  in  1769-70  as  well  as  1784-85,  18S7-38,  and  1860-61  famine 
extended  to  Oudh,  owing  particularly  to  want  of  rain  and  dryness  of 
the  weather.  The  immunity  from  famine  referred  to  in  the  letter  under 
reply  is  attributable  principally  to  the  fact  that  there  was  little  or  no 
export  from  the  country  as  compared  with  other  provinces. 

"  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Hardoi  states  that  of  the  famine  of 
1769-70, 1  can  in  these  parts  learn  but  little.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a 
fiunine  but  no  particulan  of  it  are  still  matter  of  common  report.  The 
latter  fact  may  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  famine  of  great  severity. 

''  The  famine  of  1784-85  is  well  known.  It  is  called  the  '  b£rah  sadi 
famine'  by  the  Muhammadans  and  the  '  ch&lisi'  famine  by  the  Hindus ; 
it  having  taken  place  in  1200  Hijri  or  1840  Sambat.  From  want  of  rain 
it  continued  for  two  years.    The  scarcity  was  very  great,  and  the  loss  of 
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life  from  starvation  great  Children  were  disposed  of  by  sale  or  abandoned  ; 
some  reports^  ^hich  are  possibly  untrue,  say  that  they  were  roasted  and 
eaten. 

''  The  fieunine  of  1837  was  felt.  A  little  rain  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the 
usual  rainy  season ;  but  was  not  followed  by  rain,  and  none  fell  till  the 
end  of  fihiidon  when  it  rained  for  one  day  only.  There  was  not  so  great 
distress  here  as  in  parts  further  west,  but  the  distress  was  much  increased 
by  the  influx  of  people  from  other  parta  Grain  sold  at  eight  sers  for  the 
rupee. 

"  In  1860  rain  fell  seasonably  but  not  in  abundance,  and  there  was 
scarcity  but  not  drought  or  &mine.  The  officer  reporting  states  that  he 
has  no  knowledge  of '  meteorology  or  of  the  divine  counsels/  and  cannot 
account  for  the  uncertain  incidence  of  famine.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
scaix^ity  of  1864-66. 

"  The  Dejmty  Commissioner  of  Kheri  reports  : — It  would  appear  that 
Oudh  was  visited  by  a  severe  famine  in  1253  iasli  (1837  A.D.)  It  is  known 
among  the  natives. as  ^  tirpanna'  from  the  year  53  or  tirpan  in  which  it 
occurred.  Grain  sold  as  low  as  8  sers  and  under  for  the  rupee,  and  there 
was  great  distress  throughout  the  land.  The  scarcity  was  not  in  any  way 
owin^  to  local  causes,  but  owing  to  the  influx  into  the  country  of  the 
starvmg  population  of  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

**  In  1860-61  there  was  no  scarcity  although  the  price  of  grain  rose, 
owing  to  the  large  exports  of  grain  made  by  the  laraders  in  the  province 
to  the  north-west.'' 

In  1865,  in  1869,  and  in  1873,  the  same  thing  has  happened ;  the  rains 
ceased  early; a  poor  rice-crop  was  the  result,  and  there  was  little  water  in 
the  tanks  for  irrigating  the  spring  crops,  while  there  was  no  rain  except 
an  occasional  drizzle  from  October  till  Februaiy. 

Statement  of  Pbices. 
Betadl  sale — quantity^  per  rupee. 
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Pisk. — ^The  Collector  of  8itapur  says  young  fiA  are  caught,  bot 
not  to  any  great  extent ;  they  are  taken  by  damming  in  the  smaller 
streams  during  the  dry  weather,  and  in  imgated  fields  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  minimum  size  of  Uie  mesh  of  nets  employed  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  no  difficulty  exists  in  regulating  its  size,  which  might 
be  fixed  at  one  inch.  He  opposes  altogether  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the 
fry  of  fishes,  observing — *  no  real  harm  is  dotie  by  catcbipg  young  fish  in 
taAks,  jhils,  or  irrigated-  fields,  for  these  fish,  if  left  alone,  would  never 
find  their  way  back  to  the  river.*  Captain  Thompson,  in  1868,  reported 
from  this  place — **  flashing  goes  on  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  small  rivers  and  tanks  the  supply  would  be 
materially  iucreased  by  a  short  *  ckwe  time.'  Still  I  hardly  think  that 
the  protection  is  necessary  in  the  large  rivers.  But  the  narrow  and  shal- 
low  streams  of  this  distiict  can  be  well  nigh  cleared  of  fish  with  the  net,^ 
and  the  supply  is  scanty  in  consequence.  In  such  rivers  the  protection 
of  the  spawnmg  fish  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  very  good  ^ect." — Para^ 
283,  "  Francis  Days  Fresh-woMr  fask  aiid  Jiikeries  o/  India  ami 
Burma" 

''At  Sitapur  the  native  official  observes  tha  tthe  Kahars  ami  Gfiuryas  take- 
fish  at  certains  times,  but  their  re^lar  occupation  is  agriculture.  The 
local  markets  are  not  fully  sup})liea.  Large  fish  obtain  two  annas,  small 
ones  one  anna  a  ser,  mutton  two  annas  a  ser.  lie  is  unable  to  give  the 
proportion  of  fish-eaters.  The  general  opinion  is  that  fish  have  increased,, 
due  to  several  consecutive  years  of  floods.  The  smallest  size  of  the  mesh 
of  nets  is  given  at  a  quarter  of  an  indi.  Fish  are  trapped  during  the 
rains  in  the  irrigated  fields.  The  native  namea  of  the  nets  and  traps  in 
use  are  pandijal,  locaii  jal,  miJia  jal,  Ukaria  jaly  patia  jal,  paUim  jat, 
tapajat" 

Manufactures, — ^The  only  manufactuies  of  any  note  are  those  of  smoking 
tobacco  and  tazias  at  Biswan,  with  a  little  cotton  printing  and  weaving  in 
Bisw&n,  Khairabad,  and  generally  in  all  tlie  towns.  In  Bisw&n  there  are 
one  hundred  houses  of  weavers  ;  the  same  remarks  as  those  already  made 
about  Bara  Banki  weaving  apply  to  Sitapur,,  except  that  country  thread 
has  not  been  so  entirely  displaced  in  the  latter  district  The  same  eom- 
plaints  are  heard  that  cottoft  is  dearer^  and  that  English  cloths  have  now 
actually  lowered  the  price  offered  for  the  local  products.  Native  thread 
sells  here  for  Re.  1-4-0  to  Re.  1-8-0  per  ser ;  English  from  Ra  2  tot 
Rs.  2-8-0.  No  emigration  of  the  distressed  weavers  from  this  neighbour- 
hood has  as  yet  taken  place. 

Roads  aggregate,  length  266  niites, — Like  all  other  districts  in  the  jRnh 
vince,  Sitapur  is  well  provided  with  good  unmetatled  roads,  running  in  all 
directions,  and  generally  carried  over  the  smaller  streams  by  bridges,  many 
of  which  were  built  before  we  took  the  country.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  fine  metalled  high  road  from  Lucknow  going  on  to  Shahjah&npur ; 
travellers  from  either  of  which  cities  reach  Sitapur  in  eight  or  nine  hours 
b^  post  chaise  or  dik  gari.  Hardoi  is  a  12  hours'  journey  to  the  west  of 
Sitapur  by  palanquin  post,  and  a  similar  means  of  locomotion  takes  \fb» 
traveller  in  nine  hours  to  Lakhimpur  in  the  north* 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  route  book : — 
liocbda. — There  are  two  metalled  roadB— one  from  Sitapurto  Lucknow,the 
other  to  Sh&hjah&npur.  The  former  passes  for  33|  miles  through  the  dis- 
trict; the  stages  from  Sitapurare  Jalolpur  11  miles,  Bah&durpur  10|^,  Jai< 
p^ilpur  10  ;  the  only  river  is  the  Gon,  which  is  bridged.  Tlie  latter  passes 
for  23  miles  through  the  district ;  the  stages  are  Maholi,  14^  miles  from 
Sitapur  ;  other  stages  are  in  the  Kheri  district ;  the  only  river  is  the 
Sar&yan  which  is  bridged.    The  district  unmetalled  roads  are — 

1.  From  Sitapur  to  Lakhimpur ;  the  only  stage  within  this  district  is 
Selamau,  10  miles  from  Sitapur. 

There  aire  no  rivers. 

2.  From  Sitapur  to  Hardoi ;  the  distance  within  this  district  is  21  miles; 
the  stages  are  R&mkot  seven  miles  from  Sitapur  and  Dudhu&mau  14. 

The  rivers  are  Sar&yan  and  Pirai ;  both  bridged. 

3.  Sitapur  to  Mahmudabad  and  Oonda  vid  Bahramghat.  Total  length 
within  this  district  is  37  miles.     The  stages  are — 

1.  Sarajryan,  eight  miles  from  Sitapur ; 

2.  Bisw&n,  12{  miles  further ; 

3.  Muhmudabad  16^. 

The  rivers  are  the  Qon  and  Gumti ;  the  latter  is  bridged  only  by  a  tem- 
porary structure;  other  stages  are  in  Bara  Banki  district. 

4.  Sitapur  to  Bahraich  vid  Chahl&ri  Qh&t ;  this  passes  for  40}  miles 
through  this  district ;  the  stages  are  Sarayyan,  eight  miles  from  Sitapur, 
then  Bisw&n  12,  Rasdlpur  11,  and  Chahl&ri  9  The  rivers  are  the  Qon 
and  Chauka ;  the  former  is  bridged,  but  the  latter  has  a  ferry.  Other 
stages  are  in  the  Bahraich  district. 

5.  Sitapur  to  Mallipur  towards  Bahraich  vid  Lfiharpur.  This  passes 
for  34  miles  through  the  district.  The  stages  are — Esvsraila,  seven  miles 
from  Sitapur,  L&harpur  10  miles,  Ch&ndi  11  miles,  Tambaur  six  miles,  and 
Mall&pur  six.  miles.  The  rivers  are  the  Gon,  Eew&ni,  Gogra,  Ul^  Kathna, 
Chauka,  and  Gubraiya, — all  of  which  except  the  first  are  unbridged ; 
communication  is  effected  by  ferries  and  fords. 

6.  Sitapur  to  Mehndi  Ghat  vid  Bargadia  Gh&t.  This  passes  for  23^ 
miles  through  this  district,  and  the  following  are  its  stages — R&mkot  seven- 
and  a  half  miles  from  Sitapur,  Misrikh  eight  miles,  and  Barj^adia  Gh&t  eight 
miles.'  The  rivers  are  Sar&yan;  Pirai,  and  Baita — dl  of  which  are 
bridged.    Other  stages  are  in  the  Hardoi  district. 

7.  Sitapur  to  Sandila  vid  Nimkh&r.  This  is  21^  miles  within  this  dis- 
trict. The  stages  are  B&mkot  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Sitapur,  Misrikh 
eight  miles  further,  and  Nimkh&r  six  miles.  The  rivers  are  Sar&yan,  Pirai^ 
and  Baita,  all  of  which  are  bridged. 

8.  Sitapur  to  Nimkh^  vid  Machhrehta.  This  is  25  miles  long  within 
this  district ;  the  only  stages  are  Machhrehta,  14  miles  from  Sitapur,  and 
Nlmkhar  11  miles.    The  rivers  are  Sarayan  and  Baita  j  both  bridged. 
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9.  Siiapur  io  Easta  and  Mitauli.  This  passeB  for  15^  miles  through 
this  district,  and  has  the  following  stages, — Sa&datnagar  14  miles  from 
Sitapur^  and  Bhatpurwa  one  and  a  h^  mile.  The  only  river  is  the  Sariyan 
whicn  is  bridged.    The  road  passes  on  to  the  Eheri  district 

10.  Sitapur  to  Pih&ni  in  Hardoi.  This  is  26|  miles  long  within  this 
district;  the  stages  are  Maholi  14^  miles  firom  Sitapur,  and  Kul&bhamagar 
12.    The  rivers  are  Sarayyan,  Firai^  and  Eathna — all  of  which  are  bridg^. 

11.  Bari  to  Mahmudabad.  This  is  only  19  miles  loiu; ;  the  stages  are 
Bhandia  seven  miles  firom  B&ri  and  Mahmudabad  12.    No  river. 

Lotmd  TfUOdurea :  local  weights. — The  rate  of  rent  is  always  per  ^'kachcha" 
or  small  bigha  throughout  this  district  This  is  supposed  to  form  one- 
third  of  a  regulation  bfgha  containing  3,025  square  yards,  in  which  case 
about  four  and  three-quarters  local  bighas  go  to  an  acre.  But  the 
measurement  of  this  unit  varies  with  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord,  his 
servant  the  p&twari  being  the  surveyor.  All  the  fields  have  been,  it  is 
true,  surveyed  and  mapped  out  by  Goveinment ;  elaborate  maps  and 
records  vof  the  field  areas  are  in  the  muniment  rooms  at  every  tahsil ; 
a  duplicate  is  at  the  headquarters,  and  a  triplicate  in  the  hands  of  the 
patw&ri,  but  in  all  money*  rented  and  appraisedf  fields  the  patw&ri 
remeasures  the  fields  at  each  harvest  affixing  the  rent  agreed  upon.  If 
the  land  is  under  garden  crops  a  smaller  lo<»d  b/gha  is  used,  but  appa- 
rently there  is  not  so  much  variation  in  this  re»n)ect  as  in  the  district  of 
Bara  Banki.  When  the  crop  is  actually  divided  there  is  of  course  no 
necessity  for  measurement  at  alL 

The  local  weights  vary  in  every  bazar  just  as  is  related  in  the  Bara 
Banki  district  article ;  the  local  maund  being  from  16  to  20  regulation 
sers,  and  the  local  sers  one-fortieth  of  it. 


*  Jamt. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

Fopnktion^Teovres^Table  exhibiting  the  tribal  distribution  of  property-^List  of 

tftlaqdars. 

PopvZcUion. — The  population  of  the  district  numbered  at  the  census 
of  1869  so  many  as  930,224  souls  living  in  181,764  houses ;  and  as  its 
area  is  2,250  square  miles,  these  figures  show  that  there  are  414  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile,  and  51  to  each  house  against  a  provincial  average 
of  476  and  4*5  respectively. 

Hindus  and  Mv^almans. — Of  this  population  there  are  812^76  Hindus 
against  117,448  Musalmans ;  the  latter  being  thus  12-()  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, which  is  something  higher  than  the  provincial  percentage  of  107. 

Mcde  and  female, — There  are  494,833  males  i^ainst  435,391  females, 
the  males  fonning  the  majority  in  each  of  Hke  two  great  religions. 

Hural  and  Urban  population. — The  population  may  further  be  divided 
into  rural  and  urban  as  follows: — 

Bnral  ...  •••  ...  •••  ...     880,642 

Urban  •••  •••  ^  .••  ...       49,688 

Total  ...     930,224 

Which  shows  thattheinhabitants  of  the  towns  are  6*4  per  cent,  of  thewhole; 
this  is  something  lower  than  the  provincial  average  of  71  per  cent.,  but  is 
fitill  the  5th  highest  among  the  twelve  districts,  the  percentages  of  which 
range  from  31*7  for  Lucknow  to  1*3  for  Partabgarh. 

Principal  castes,  MvmLrruxns. — The  principal  Musalman  castes,  if  we 
may  so  call  the  subdivisions  of  the  Muhammadan  population,  are  as 
follows  : — 

Falh&ns  ^  ...  17»694] 

Sbekhs  •••  ...  10,439  f  Talnqdars,  tamindars,  and  aer rants, 

Sayjadfl  ...  .••  2,734  (     prirate  and  public. 

Mugfaals  ...  ••  1»940) 

Jnlahii,  wMTers...  ••»  80,895 

Eanjraa,  grreengrocera  ...  4,289 

Qhoaiiy  milkmen...  .••  8,649 

Qas&is,  butchers  ...  ••«  2,138 

Darxis,  tailors     .••  •••  7,025 

The  remainder  is  made  up  of  inconsiderable  numbers  of: — 

Dyers. 

Musicians.  I       Cutlers. 

I       Water-carriera  and  others. 

Sindua  L — High  castes,— Among  the  Hindus  the  chief  castes  are  the 
following : — 

Dilcns  M«  M«  M»  ••#  •••  •••  948 

Khattria  •••  •••  •««  ..,  •••  ,.«  1»468 

BrahmaoS  •••  #••  •••  ,««  •••  #••  99,596 

Bajputs  ..•  •••  •••  ...  M*  •••  39,696 

Vaisujas  at.  .«•  «««  .t«  ...  ,,«  ,16  746 

Sayatha  ••«  ••#  ••»  »«•  *u .  •••  12,697 

w8ta  tfi  «ti  tt*  lit  tfl*  vtt  66Q 
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//. — Low  caste. — The  low-caste  tribes  are  priacipally  distributed  thus : — 


••• 


ttM 


•  •• 


••• 


••• 


Ahtr,  cowherds 

BhuDjwA,  grain-parcbert. 

Bh4l,  bards     .•• 

Barbi,  carpenters* 

F&fti,  watchmen,  labourers,  &c. 

Arakbs,  ditto        ditto    .•• 

Tamioli,  pawn-sellers 

Teli,  oilman     ••• 

Cbam&r,  tanner  and  labourers 

Halwii,  confectioner 

Dhobi,  washerman 

Dhnnla,  labourer,  cotton-cleaner 

Kab4r,  palki-bearers.         ••• 

Sngir,  goldsmith  ••• 

Knmhar,  potter 

Karmi,  cuUlvators  and  samindars 

Kalwir,  distillers 

Kori,  wearers  .•. 

Oararia,  shepherds 

Lodh,  caltivatoFB  a. 

Lonia,  caltirators  and  saltpetre  manufacturers 

Lohir,  ironsmiths 

Mar&Oy  gardeners  and  cultivators 

N&o,  barbers 
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4,163 
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19,776 

Bhars  and  Thdrm, — ^There  are  319  "  Bhars"  in  Manwdn,  Bdri,  and 
18  **  Th&rus"  in  Ldharpur.  These  low-caste  Hindus  do  not  all  necessarily 
follow  the  peculiar  occupation  of  their  tribe,  for  many  of  them  engage  in 
agriculture  in  common  with  Lodhs  and  Kurmis. 

Religioua  professions. — ^The  Hindus  who  have  adopted  religion  as  a 
profession  are  the  following : — 


••• 


Goshifns 
Nanakshahis 
Jogis  and  others  "* 


••• 


••• 


•M 


••• 
••I 


•M     4,040 
...  I  8,505 


but  among  these  we  find  some  (of  the  Gosh4ins)  in  possession  of  land  as 
zamindars.  The  foregoing  account  of  the  population  of  the  district  does 
not  deal  with  the  numbers  of  the  troops,  European  and  native,  or  with  the 
Europeans  and  Eurasians,  temporarily  stationed  in  it.  It  also  excludes 
the  European  planters  resident  in  the  district. 

Area  and  population. 


•a 


1 

Area  \ 

\nBrU 

1 

tish  sauare 

PopulaUoH 

• 

Parganaa. 

-d 
^ 

1 

• 

1^ 
1^ 

• 

1 

i 

1 

0 

• 

3 

m 

a 

• 

o 

• 

170 

115 

o 

67 

K 

S 

'^ 

fs 

H 

Sitapur 

41,625 

8,071 

26,824 

28,072 

49,896 

Hsrg&m 

96 

66 

48 

20,075 

8,786 

12,908 

10.9531 

23,62 

L&harpur       ... 

165 

191 

188 

65,544 

19,186 

44,477 

40,258 

68,888 

Khairabad     #•• 

158 

128        75 

48,934 

14,794 

84,600 

29,1  S8 

49,275 

Pfmagar 

54 

44 

28 

14,220 

1,07ft 

8,198 

7,102 

1^719 

B&mkot         »y 

12 

650 

20 
564 

11 
867 

8,600 

191 

4,782 

4,009 

8,8017 

Total  ... 

109,198 

47,103 

131,784 

1    114,517 

246,301 

OB   O 

as 

^1 

osr 

S  V 

*!, 

434 

361 
444 
480 
848 
439 

433 
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Area  and  .popuUttion — (concluded.) 


4 

Area 

ifiBrti 

«< 

I 

ti9h§qtmre 

Poputaiion^ 

§1 

«8  ^ 

milei. 

^  9 

s  s* 
a 

H 

ParganM. 

'i 

■gg- 

"a 
1 

u  ^ 

B  ^ 

215 

• 

1 

I 
157 

• 

a 
a 

3 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

t 
& 

il 

8B 

il 

Bisw&a 

220 

87,197 

17,958 

55,262 

49,898 

106,155 

479 

i{ 

Tambanr       ••. 

166 

190 

182 

68.421 

5,868 

86,678 

82,611 

69,289 

865 

S  1 

Kundri  (North) 

Total  ^. 
Misrikh 

188 

609 
149 

165 

675 
1^6 

108 

~897 
66 

68,815 

5,769 

36,866 

82,716 

69,684 

422 

214,438 

29,695 

128,806 

'   116,222     244,028 

426 

' 

87,976 

3,848 

2P,I73 

'  19,146 

41,819 

328 

■ 

Chandra 

150 

129 

94 

82,662 

1,449 

19,079 

16,299 

84,801 

266 

Bifalioli 

87 

80 

46 

81,898 

1.785 

18,094 

15,584 

83.678 

428 

Si 

Machhrehta  m. 

126 

10^ 

68 

84.921 

2,766 

19,884 

17,793 

s:  ,677 

345 

S 

Knraana        ^ 

61 

46 

27 

14,484 

823 

7,868 

6,939 

14,807 

362 

s 

Aorangahad  ... 

84 

60 

69 

17,105 

2,260 

10,070 

•9,295 

19.860 

828- 

I 

Qandlaman  ••» 
Total  ... 
BM 

67 
657 

64 
618 
126 

46 

*386 

80 

19,647 

578 

10,956 

9,284 

20y226 

316 

188,878 

12,489 

108,097 

93,270 

201,367 

328 

f 

45,689 

4,648 

26.706 

23,639 

50,887 

402 

►5    ) 

Manwia 

69 

69 

46 

28,720 

i»88a 

16,044 

14,509 

80,568 

443 

5^ 

Mthoiiidabad.^ 

197 

180 

92 

61,881 

12,887 

88,760 

85,008 

78.768 

667 

«  ) 

Stdrpar 

114 

108 

78 

47,095 

7,882 

28,905 

25,^72 

54,477 

604 

( 

Kandri  (south) 

Total  ... 

DiBtriot  Totol 

Europeans     ••• 

89 

548 

2,864 

••• 

66 

498 

2^50 

40 
846 
C,475 
••• 

27,882 

2,011 

16,73» 

18,661 

29,898 

445 

2lu,2o7 

28,26) 

126»I46 
494^883 

112,882 

238,598 

479 

812,776 

1 1 7,448 

485,891 
141 

930,224 

774 

414 

••• 

683 

..« 

EnTasians      ... 

•.« 

•«• 

M« 

••• 

••• 

91 

19 

40 

••• 

Mflitary     (Na* 

tiTO) 

••• 

M« 

•M 

.     565 

869 

777 

137 

914 

••• 

Prisoners,  &c., 

in  jaU       ... 
Qbahd  Tovat. 

••• 

%a64 

•• 

2,250 

1,475 

t*. 

••• 

977 

80 

1,007 

#•* 

818,881 

117,807 

497,241 

485|718 

982,959 

414 

Landed  tenures  and  other  staiistics^ — ^The  following  notes  and  tables 
from  the  settlement  report  and  other  sources  convey  an  idea  of  the  landed 
rights  in  the  district,  and  of  the  division  of  property.  Some  of  the.  infor- 
mation given  in  the  settlement  report  tables  is  hardly  correct,  and  some 
requires  explanatory  comments.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  there  are 
104,760  resident  cultivators,  and  63,705  non-resident  cultivators,  but  the 
lai^e  minority  of  the  latter  have  been  reckoned  as  residents  in  their  own 
vilb^es,  and  are  counted  again  as  non-residents  for  other  villages  in  which 
they  occupy  and  till  fields. 
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The  table  No.  lY.  merely  states  how  many  villages  are  zamindari,  patti- 
dari,  and  bhayyach&ra.  The  taluqdari  villages  are  recorded  at  937  in  form 
No.  IV.,  but  at  1,019  in  a  list  of  their  estates  furnished  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.  There  are  about  1,150  villages  in  estates  paying  above 
Rs.  5,000  revenue. 

SoUa. — ^We  find,  what  are  called  first,  second,  and  third  class  soils  in 
the  following  proportions : — 


Itt  elMt 

t«« 

tM 

•M 

••• 

19-5S 

Snd   ,1 

••f 

••• 

••• 

••• 

69*39 

»rd    „ 

>•• 

••• 

»•• 

••• 

11*06 

The  first  class  in  this  district  is  matidr  or  clay,  which  in  all  other  districts 
has  been  reckoned  second  class. 

Appendix  No.  IV.,  Settlement  Report,  shows  us  at  a  glance  how  many 
mauzas  in  the  collectorate  are  zaminaari  and  how  many  taluqdari,  noting 
at  the  same  time  how  many  of  the  latter  are  held  in  sub-settlement. 
From  it  we  learn  that  937  villages,  being  36  per  cent  or  a  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  are  in  taluqas,  and  that  of  these  only 
43  have  been  decreed  in  sub-settlements.  But  this  does  not  represent 
the  entire  under-proprietary  rights  of  the  ex-zamindars,  for  column  4  of 
the  same  statement  informs  us  that  in  146  other  villages  smaller  holdings, 
that  is  to  say  sir,4iihd&ri,  and  n&nkdr  lands,  have  been  decreed. 

The  suh'tewwrea, — In  every  instance  whether  of  an  entire  ville^e,  a  por- 
tion of  village  or  a  s(r,  &c.,  holding,  the  rent  payable  by  the  sub-proprietor 
to  the  taluqdar  has  been  fixed  for  the  term  of  the  present  settlement  at 
an  amount  m  the  computation  of  which  the  two  principal  Cactors  are,  the 
rent  payable  under  native  rule,  and  that  noW  assessed  by  the  settlement 
officer  as  payable  by  the  taluqdar.  Speaking  generally,  no  under-proprie- 
tor  pays  for  his  tenure  more  than  75  or  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  esti- 
mated gross  rental ''  nik&si  kham."  In  some  cases  we  find  the  ex-zamin- 
dars with  rent-free  n&nkir  and  dihd^  lands,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
From  Appendix  No.  YII.  we  gather  that  the  profits  of  the  general  body 
of  under-proprietors  amount  to  Rs.  27,531  for  the  whole  dismct. 

Of  sir  land  the  statement  would  show  that  each  sub-proprietor  has 
acres  36.  -  But  this  is  not  quite  correct,  for  each  of  these  sub-proprietors 
has  a  number  of  pattidars  or  co-sharers,  perhaps  ten  or  even  fineen  on  an 
average,  which  would  bring  each  actual  l^ub-proprietor's  holding  down  to 
ten  or  fifteen  kachcha  bighas.  And  as  these  ten  or  fifteen  oo-sharers  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  increase  and  multiply,  their  tenures  will  be 
further  split  up,  so  that  we  may  expect  in  the  course  of  another  genera- 
tion to  find  a  very  numerous  body  of  small  under-proprietors  living  more 
or  less  from  hand  to  mouth,  except  in  the  case  of  those  families  who  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  son  or  brother  in  Qovemmcnt  employment^ 
and  thus  able  to  contribute  ready  money  towards  meeting  the  rent  on 
quarter  day.  This,  however,  is  only  a  speculative  contingencey  which 
need  not  l^e  dwelt  upon  here. 

Th^  taluqdaH  viUagea. — ^The  statement  further  shows  that  the  937 
taluqdari  villages  *are  distributed  among  thirty  taluqas,  the  areas  of  which, 
with  the  Government  demand  payable  on  the  same;  and  the  profits  of  the 
taluqdars,  are  detailed  in  Appendix  No,  YII, 
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The  samindan  and  tke  potiitJari  villages. — We  also  see  that  here  ore 
1,636  villages,  or  not  quite  two-thirda  of  the  dietrict  other  than  taluqdari,  ■ 
and  clasaiiied  as  zamindari,  pattidari,  and  bhayyach&ra.  These  are  all  held 
by  brotherhoods  similar  to  tiie  ordinary  Tillage  communities  of  Hindustan, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  Hindus  of  the  Rajput,  Kdyath,  Kurmi, 
and  Brahman  castes.  The  non-taluqdar  proprietors,  who  appear  &om 
the  appendix  to  number  only  2,301,  are  in  reality  mMiy  more.  For  every 
zamindar  whose  name  is  recorded  in  the  khewat  is  a  proprietor,  and  in 
many  villages  such  persons  number  so  many  as  forty  or  fifty,  while  in  others 
they  are  only  four  or  live ;  so  that  instead  of  two  thousand  there  are 
actually  nearer  twenty  thousand  proprietors. 

StaUmeTit  of  TeTVu/rea,  &c. 
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Nuv^her  of  higher  proprietors  and  pukhtadare  at  referred  to  in  Fotm 

No.  4  in^  final  settlement  report. 


NOIIBBK  OF  HIOBBB  PBOPBIBTOBS 

• 

§1 

00   Q 

Humbtr  of  *harehoiders. 

5  = 

umber  of  taluqd 
inserted^incola 
4  of  form  IV. 

umber  of  pattid 
and    thokdars 
column  13. 

umber  of    lamh 
dart  in  column 

p  a 
•gS 

Name  of  pargana. 

umber  of  shar- 
ers   in    more 
than  one  ril- 
Isge. 

Dmber  of  shsr- 
ers  as  given  in 
mauzaw  ar 
khewat 

• 

umber  of  shar- 
ed villages. 

K  _ 

9 

y* 

^ 

as 

k; 

2S 

^ 

Manw&n 

••■ 

187 

967 

366 

99 

41 

6 

B&ri 

••• 

3 

163 

287 

777 

64 

61 

17 

Muhmudabad 

••• 

3 

61 

70 

139 

37 

96 

34 

Sadrpur 

••• 

#•• 

114 

190 

994 

16 

II 

10 

Kundri  (South) 

••• 
••• 
••• 

1 

6 

6 

8 

9 

4 

37 

Total  of  Tahaii  B&ri 

9 

610 

820 

1,496 

148 

142 

104 

Machhrchta 

•«• 

fll6 

320 

789 

98 

81 

1 

Qundlamatt 

••• 

••• 

399 

613 

1,914 

66 

40 

1 
••• 

Kurauna 

•«■ 

1 

65 

88 

1,426 

37 

17 

••• 

Aurangabad 

••• 

1 

8 

8 

11 

5 

6 

% 

Misrikh 

••• 

3 

978 

397 

1,84f 

99 

64 

1 

Chandra 

••• 

1 

99 

333 

918 

117 

99 

••• 

Maholi 

••  • 
h.. 

••• 

1 

21 

43 

124 

96 

44 

S                  ' 

Total  of  TahsUMlsrik 

6 
1 

1,006 

1.709 

7,017 

438 

971 

7 
I 

R&mkot 

4 

6 

16 

9 

3 

Harg&m 

•M 

••• 

70 

372 

1,662 

65 

39 

•••                    1 

Laharpur 

••• 

3 

79 

998 

1,931 

47 

33 

14 

Khalrabad 

••• 

1 

972 

434 

1.184 

109 

109 

9S 

Pirnagar 

•  •■ 

••• 

66 

411 

1,323 

95 

34 

t«« 

Sitapur 

•  •• 

Lr.M 
••• 

1 

6 

917 

949 

4,166 

148 

396 

89 

37 

14 

ToUl  of  TahsU  Sitapv 

690 

9,399 

9,589 

307 
24 

fiiiw&n 

3 

61 

307 

1,114 

155 

Tambaur 

••• 

4 

96 

99 

939 

43 

11 

6 

Kundri  (North) 

■•■ 

n... 

••• 

9 
9 

19 
96 

34 

211 

34 

14 

95 

Total  of  Tahsil  Biswi 

440 

1,664 

939 
1,214 

49 
769 

46 

District  Total 

30 

2,301 

6,364 

19,669 

198 

Nora.— There  are  6,364  ihsrehoIderB  in  this  district,  but  by  maunwar  calculation  they  oame  to  19,650. 
8o  it  is  soppoted  that  the  Bettlemcnt  officer  indadcs  under- proprietors  in  his  30,000  shareholders  ;  sharers 
are  19,669  and  under-proprtctors  199,  a  total  of  19,85S~a  deflcienoy  of  only  148,  not  too  far  in  an  estimate ; 
and  that  the  settlement  officer  has  only  recorded  the  number  as  an  eaUmate,  for  there  was  no  form  of  the 
number  of  sharers  prepared  In  Settlement  Department. 
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Name  of  Tahsil. 


Misrikh 
8itapur 
Bisw&n 
B&ri 

Grand  Total 


••• 
••• 

••• 

Ml 
••• 
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8 

a 
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n 

10 

u 

3 

6 

30 

• 

1 

11 

••• 

16 

9 

36 

i 

• 

f'  3 

ewjg 

a 

34 

17 

.«■ 

61 

• 
o 

!_ 

17 
99 

7 
#•• 

46 

433 
493 

977 
246 

1,379 

36 
89 
69 

28 

192 

124 

90 

317 

904 

653 

Yillagea  in 

tLe  posaess- 

ien  of  more 

than  one 

caste. 


90 

••• 
28 


43 


2,493 
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List  of  Tal^dars  of  District  Sitapur. 


I 

a 
a 


a 

4 
7 


I 


8 

to 
11 

IS 
IS 

u 

15 

1« 
17 

18 
19 

to 

21 
2S 
28 
24 


72 

73 

U 
75 
95 

77 

78 


79 

80 

81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 
88 


90 

91 
»S 
93 
94 
96 


Kame  of  talaqdar. 


SltaRAn 


Tb^^r  JawAir  Stngli  „. 


TfaikBrlCahArt[)  Singh  «. 
ICirsa  Ahmad  Beg 
Tbitar  DutgB  Bakhsh  .- 
Mlna  Knhwnmad  All  Beg, 


Seth  Baghnbar  Dayil  and 
SltaBim. 


Seth  Riighabar  Day&l    ... 
Thikor  GnmAn  Singh    ... 

Thikur  Fazl  All  Khan  ... 

Muhammad     BAqar     Ail 

Khaa. 
B4ia  ShamiberBali&dar... 


Th4knr     Shin      Bakhah 

Sln^. 
Th&lnini  Anant  Singh,  Ja- 

Sftnnith  Singh,  Oanga 
akhdh,    and    Hardeo 
Bakhfih. 
TfaAfcor  Harihar  Bakhah... 

Biia  Amir  Hasan  Khan... 


Mnhammad  Kasim  Hnsen 

Khan. 
Tbikurs    Kilka  Bakhah 

and  Oanga  Bakhsh. 
Th4kBr  Kilka  Bakhah    ... 

JaganniUih  Bakhah  Singh, 

Chandhri  B^bn  Nariln  .. 

Mir  Mnhammad  Huaen  .. 

Mirza  AbMa  Bog  «• 

Molvl  Maihar  All 

K&Ika  Bakhah 

Baghnr^  Singh  ^ 


Name  of  estate. 


Biaaindl  »•« 

TlkraTiknr 

Vlilages  (J^hit  shares  in> 

Bssahl  IXh 
Bannhaali 
VUlagea  Qolnt  shares  in) 

Ktfnbmaii 

Banjvla  ... 

Qntubnagar 
Newalpnr 

KilgAon  ... 

Jalilpur 

Auranflrabad  ... 

Tillage  Oointsbare  in)... 

Molx-nd-dlnpur 

Kathgara 

Alna  Mahna  Kola       .^ 

Ghak  Uooria 

Uncha  Khera 


R^mpnr  Mathura 
Villagea  (shares  In) 

Akbarpnr  , 

Kanwa  Khera 

Saddntnagar 
LakrlaniRu 
Villages  (shares  in) 

Kateaar 

Rllmpnr 
Piprsmau 
Village  (share  in) 

Saraura 

Mabmndabad 
Villages  (shares  in) 

Paintepur 

R&mkot 

H4)ipnr 

Wazimagar 

Hub&rakpur 

(B4japAra),  Bisdrnpor, 

Bar4gAoa 

Mahewa 

Jar  SaAdatnagar 

Btfjpur 

48 


I 

O  O  OB 


s.  • 

1  0 

4  0 

0  13 


20 
9 
6 

2 
8 

62 
0 

89 

57 

93 
1 
0    2 

98    0 

28    0 
10    0 


0 

29 

219 
0 


1 
7 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
3 

0 

0 

0 
0 


1 

0 

0 

7 


45  0 

13  0 

2  0 

8  0 

7  0 


0 
0 
0 


18    0 
17    0 


Rbtised  rev 


BIOTB 


86    0 

11    0 

0  43 

26,296    Of 
6,029    0 
8,177  13 

0 
0 
6 

19    0 
6    0 

11,616    0 
2,307    0 

0 
0 

24    0 

1    0 

12,135    0 
63    0 

0 
0 

14    0 
6    0 

13,2t{4    0 
1,610    0 

0 
0 

28    0 
1    0 

26,632    0 
6(K>    0 

0 
0 

Of  each 
estate. 


Ss-itB-'P. 

707  0  0 
2,561  0  0 
6,167    8    0 


21,731  0  0 

1,069  0  0 

2,468  0  0 

556  0  0 

2,628  0  0 


Of  each  ta- 
laqdar. 


82,400 
607 

0 
5 

0 
4 

26,279 

0 

0 

31,666 

0 

0 

16813 
440 
256 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

76,355 

0 

0 

14,441 

702 

91 

0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 

21,869 

0 

0 

1,4^389 
8,131 

0 
8 

0 
0 

26,763 

0 

0 

12,462 
1,113 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3,698 

0 

0 

2,413 

0 

0 

127 

0 

0 

6,224 

0 

0 

2376 

0 

0 

6,901 

0 

0 

8,742 

9 

0 

Bs.    a.  p. 

8,435    8  0 

88,503  12  9 

18,922  0  0 

12,198  0  0 

14,874  0  0 

27,162  0  C 


38,482  0 

82,967  6 

26,279  0  0 

31,555  0  0 

17,508  0  0 

76,855  0  0 

15,284  8  9 

21,869  0  0 

1,47,460  8  0 

26,753  0  0 

18,575  0  0 

8,698  0  0 

2,418  0  0 

127  0  0 

6,324  0  0 

2,876  0  0 

6,901  0  0 

8,742  0  0 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Courts  of  jatUee'— Folict'-Tfatina— CrinM  sUtiitlct-'Memo  of  Aceiilental  deftths— Bevt- 

ime  and  expindltttre— Bdatation— Poat-oAoe. 

Adrmniatration, — The  district  ii  under  the  charge  of  a  deputy  com- 
missioner, with  two  or  three  European  and  four  or  five  native  assistants  of 
various  grades. 

Courts  of  Justice. — During  the  year  1870  there  were  1,700  civil  suits 
disposed  of  and  2,511  criminals  dealt  with  by  these  courts,  which  over  and 
above  this  decided,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  number  of  revenue  suits 
under  the  "landlord  and  tenant"  and  other  acts  and  regulations  in  force  in 
the  province. 

The  deputy  commissioner  is  assisted  in  the  collection  of  the  land  reve- 
nue of  the  district  by  native  sub-collectors  and  tahsildars.  These  officeis 
are  generally  of  three  grades,  drawing  from  Rs.  200  to  Ra.  150.  Tbeir 
headquarters  are  in  the  principal  town  of  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction. 
The  list  of  parganas  and  tahsils  is  given  in  Chapter  I.  The  following  is 
a  descriptive  sketch  on  all  tahsils  by  Mr.  M.  K  Ferrjir,  B.A.,  C.S.,  assist- 
aut  commissioner. 

**  The  tahsils. — ^As  related  in  the  preceding  peges,  Sitapur  is  divided  into 
four  tahsils,  each  being  in  charge  of  a  native  tahsildar,  under  the  orders 
and  subject  to  tho  control  of  the  deputy  commissioner  of  the  district 
These  officers  are  vested  generally  with  criminal  and  civil  court  powersy 
and  are  also  judges  between  landlord  and  tenant.  They  further  are 
entruated  with  many  executive  duties,  such  as  the  serving  of  revenue 
processes  for  the  due  payment  of  the  state  rental  by  the  zamindars,  the 
care  of  the  public  revenues,  the  execution  of  decrees,  and  mucli  other 
miscellaneous  work. 

"  As  a  territorial  subdivision  of  the  country  the  tahsU  is  altogether  a 
British  institution,  and  embraces  seveml  of  the  native  subdivisions  formed 
by  thfe  Emperor  Akbar  and  styled  by  him  'parganas/  Of  these  there  are 
21  in  the  whole  district,  and  they  aru  fully  described  in  their  tMroper  places 
where  the  reader  will  find  information  as  to  the  rural  statistics  of  the 
country,  its  history,  details  of  population,  and  area,  natural  productions, 
bazars,  great  fairs,  and  the  like.  In  the  present  place  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  population,  area,  and  boundaries  of  each  tahsil  as  an  intend 
portion  of  the  whole  district. 

''  Tahsil  8ita/pv/r — Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Slheri  district,  and 
runs  down  through  the  centre  of  the  district;  its  greatest  length  beinff  38 
and  its  extreme  width  26  miles.  In  area  it  is  564  square  miles^  of  which 
S57  are  cultivated,  and  its  population  numbered  at  the  census  of  1869 
246,301  souls,  or  433  to  the  square  mile.  It  contains  650  demarcated 
villages,  ''mauzas,"  and  48,029  houses,  to  each  of  which  there  are  51 
inhabitants. 

'' Tahsil  Biswan — Lies  in  the  north-east  comerofthedistrict;  its  northern 
boundary  being  the  district  of  Kheri  and  its  eastern  the  Bahraich  district, 
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with  the  riTerCkwra  flowing  between.  Itsextreme  length  and  breadth  are38 
and  27  miles,  and  ita  area  is  575  square  miles,  of  which  397  are  cultivated. 
Its  population  numbers  244',028,  living  in  43,821  houses,  and  509  villages. 
Thus  to  each  square  mile  and  house  there  are  426  and  4'5  inhabitants 
respectively, 

"Tahnl  Bdri — Is  a  long  rectangular  tract,  36  miles  by  20,  lying  in  the 
south  ofthedistrict  and  tothenorthof  the  districts  of  Bara  Bank!  uid  Luck- 
now.  Its  area  is  498  square  miles,  336  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 
There  are  548  villages,  coDtaining  46,615  houses,  and  its  population  being 
238,628,  we  see  that  to  each  square  mile  there  are  479  souls,  and  to  each 
hooBO  6*09. 

"  Tahnl  Mifrikh — ^Forms  the  weetem  Bubdivision  of  the  district,  and  lies 
to  the  east  of  the  Kardoi  district  and  the  river  Oumti.  Itsextreme  length 
is  43  miles,  and  its  greatest  breudth  20  ;  and  its  area  is  613  square  miles, 
of  which  385  are  cultivated.  The  villages  are  657,  and  the  bouses 
43,229 ;  and  its  population  of  201,367  gives  am  average  of  only  328  to 
the  square  mile  and  4'6  to  each  house," 

Polite. — For  police  purposes  the  district  is  divided  into  nine  police 
circles,  the  headquarters  of  each  being  the  thfiiia. 

Thdna$. — The  strength  of  the  force  is  544  men  of  all  grades,  and  the 
IMnas  are  at  Sitapur,  B&ri,  Maholi,  Mahmudabad,  Misrikh,  Biswfin, 
L&harpor,  Tambaur,  Thfinaeaon,  and  Khimauna,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  three  police  posts  (cTiaukis) — Rudrpur,  JaUlpur,  and  Bah&durpur 
on  the  Lncknow  road,  and  a  fourth  at  Nimkh6r. 

Cattle  pounds. — The  police  are  in  charge  of  the  cattle  pounds,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  different  parts  of  the  district. 

Ghaukidara. — The  village  police  are  the  chaukidars,  numbering  in  all 
3,815  men,  and  armed  with  a  spear  or  a  sword.  These  two  bodies  consti- 
tute the  ordinary  police  force  of  the  district. 

Town  police. — A  special  force  of  town   police  exists  in  Sitapur,  Khaira- 
bad,  and  Biswtin  numbering  61,  and  in  addition  to  these  are  18  men 
in  charge  of  the  military  cantonments.    See  the  tables  appended. 
Police  wi^873. 
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Cordrol. — The  entire  force  is  under  the  di&trict  superlntendeDt  and  his 
iaspectore  and  aub-inapectors,  all  acting  under  the  general  control  of  the 
deputy  -commiaaiOD  er. 

The  following  table  ji^presents  the  criminal  atatistics  of  the  six  yean 
ending  1872 ;  another  gives  the  accidental  deaths  and  the  suicides  for  die 
same  period. 

CrxfM  Statistics. 
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Revemies  of  the  district, — The  recently  completed  assessment  of  the 
district  has  fixed  the  Government  revenue  at  a  sum  something  over  13^ 
^iakhs  of  rupees.  This,  though  a  smaller  proportionate  revenue  than  that 
which  the  recently  assessed  districta  in  the  south  of  Oudh  pay  to  the 
state,  is  still  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  assessment  ( 9^  lakhs)  of 
1858 ;  and  that  it  is  quite  as  much  as  the  land  can  bear  the  above  descrip- 
tion of  the  district  clearly  shows,  when  we  bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time 
that  nine-tenths  at  least  of  the  rents  are  paid  in  kind. 

Bevenue  and  ea^nditure. — The  revenue  and  expenditure  from  Imperial 
Funds  are  shown  m  the  following  statements  : — 


Receipts,  1871-72. 


Bs. 


!•    Recent  settlement  revenne  coUectioiiB          •••           •««  18,18,797 

a.    Rents  of  Government  Tillages  and  laods      •••           ...  12,747 

3.  Income  tax       .    •..            .«.            .;•            •••            ••«  tO,706 

4.  Tax  on  spirits      .«.            ••«            ,..            •••            ••*  6a,8S0 

5.  Tax  on  oplnm  and  drugs   •«,           •..           ...            .••  6,768 

«.    Stamp  duty          ...            ,..            ,.•            ...            .^  61,9:r« 

7.    Law  and  justice  ...           ^           •••           •••           •••  7,M4 

Total  Rs.    .••  14,76,887 

JEh^penditwe,  1871-72. 

Ra. 

Rerenue  refunds  snd  drawbacks           •••           •••           •••  907 

Miscellaneous  refunds              ...            •.«            ...            ^  S,425 

Land  rcTenue,  deputy  commiisioners,  and  e8tabUsl)ment,M  54,445 

Settlement                 .««           ..,           .«,           ,««           ^  88,186 

Excise  or  A'bkiri       •••            .••            ...            .„            .,«  6,795 

Assessed  taxes          •••           •««           «»«           .••           .««  486 

Stamps                       •••           M,           ,««           „•           ..»  I,t46 

Law^dlustice    { S$a*>«JJS'- ...          Z          -  ^J"? 

Ecclesiastical             ...           •••           •••           •«•           .„  8,824 

Medical                    #•«           •••           •«•           »•«           »«•  6|60O 

Total  Rs.     M«  1,56,868 

The  following  tables  exhibit  receipts  and  charges  from  looiS^unds: 

Receipts, 

Rs« 


One  per  cent  road  cess 

••• 

••• 

»»« 

>•% 

18,166 

„         H         school  cess 

... 

••• 

•• 

••• 

18,166 

i            „         district  dak 

••• 

••• 

M* 

»M 

8,297 

8           ,,        local  and  margin 

••• 

•  •• 

••« 

87,816 

Education  fund 

••• 

••• 

»•• 

t.« 

4,677 

Dispensary  „                 '    ' 

■•• 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

1,013 

Pound          „ 

••• 

.•• 

••# 

•M 

6,168 

Nasnl           „ 

••• 

•«• 

••• 

ToUl  Bs. 

•  •• 
••• 

895 

79,091 

ProTiocial  allotment  „ 

•  •• 

tfS,509 

Qband  Total  Bs. 

••• 

1,81,593 
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Choflrgea, 

Rf. 

Kdncftlion  ••»  •••  •••  •••  •••         S9t^40  • 

Hospital  and  diBpensarles       •••  •••  •••  •••  7,f04 

PlBtrictdAk  ...  ...  •••  ..«  •»•  S,0IS 

Pound  •••  •«•  »••  •••  •••  1|8S9 

Nmui  ••••••  t««  •••  ••«  M» 

Public  Works, 

OommanlcMtlonfl         m*  •••  #••    68,088 

CItU  Baildlnffs,  &e.   •••  •••  m«    W.tTS 

Bitablishmenty  &c    .«•  •••  .m      9>78ff         89»I4S 

Total    ^     Ba.         1^,130 

.^M«8M(2  foo^. — ^Over  and  above  the  state  revenue  the  zammdara  pay 
the  following  assessed  taxes : — 

Road  fond       ••«  •••  •••       1    per  centt^ 

Sehoolfand     ^  ^  '-       \       '•        !     8|  par  cent  on  the 

2!S?JKfi    •••  •^  -.        4       ».        fGoTemmentdemand. 

Margin  tnna    ...  ••«  ^^         t        w         I 

Under  the  «<  0«dh  Local  Ratca  Blir    if       ,.       J 

These  taxes  are  quite  distinct  from  the  municipal  cesses  (octroi, 
chaukidari  tax,  ftc.)  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ]ai]TOr  towns,  and 
from  the  8  annas  per  cent,  paid  by  the  taluqdars  towards  the  Canning 
College  Fund ;  and  another  8  annas  per  cent,  paid  by  the  same  body  to 
the  funds  of  the  taluqdars  association  in  Lucknow. 

Ed/WDoiwn. — ^Popular  education  is  spreading  steadily  from  year  to  year. 
There  are  now  111  (Government  schools  of  sdl  grades  in  the  district  at 
which  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  is  4,052,  or  about  1  to  every 
228  of  the  entire  population.  Of  these  4,052,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  114 
are  girls.  There  is  an  aided  mission  (Wesleyan)  school  at  Khairabad, 
with  a  roll  of  80  pupils,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mission  being  at  Sitapur. 

Post^Jffioes. — The  following  statements  are  supplied  by  the  Post-office 
authorities.  They  show  the  working  of  the  department,  the  number  of 
letters,  &c 

St-at«:   j^ii  showing  the  working  of  the  district  d&k  for  1876-77. 

Niunher  of  miles  of  d4k  line       • ^    IS 

Knmber  of  rnnnen  •••       ••#       9—       ••«      S 

Goat  lor  the  jear  ••    Bt.  l»964-8-S 

Nnmher  of  covers  deliTored        .•«       ^       •    16,117 

Nnmher  of  covers  returned  nndellTersd  l,68t 

Total  mimber  of  lettera  sent  to  district  poat-oAce     ..«    17,679 

Statemoit  showing  the  number  of  articles  received  for  delivery  and 
those  returned  undelivered  during  1876-77. 

Letter*.        Paper;    Pochette    Pareeb, 

Given  out  for  dellTciy       15,886  l»6is         98  143 

Belumed  undeliTered        ...       ...        i|6t7  89  1  6 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY. 

Early  hbioiy  of  the  tolaqdars^Family  hiiioriee  of  ihe  Umded  proprietora-^ETents  ol  the 

mutiny. 

Early  history  and  present  property  of  the  dans. — The  following  brief 
history  of  the  talaqdars  of  this  district  was  compiled  in  1865.  Further 
details  concerning  each  family  will  be  found  under  the  pargana  in  which 
it  resides. 

A  few  general  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  the  present  distribn*^ 
tion  of  property  in  the  district  among  the  clans,  and  their  earlier  history. 
To  the  east  the  Baikwars  occupy  most  of  the  country  between  the 
Cbauka  and  Eauri&la,  north  and  south  Eundri,  forming  part  of  the  block 
of  territory  extending  north  and  south  about  sixty  miles  alon^  both  sides 
of  the  Eauri&la,  over  which  for  one  or  two  centuries  the  Baikwdrs  have 
exercised  a  real  or  nominal  supremacy.  The  great  estates  of  Baundi  and 
Ramnagar  are  fully  described  under  articles  Bahraich  and  Bhitauli ;  here 
it  need  only  be  stated  that  the  younger  branches  of  the  clan  settled  at 
Mallapur,  at  Chahlari,  and  R&mpur— ^all  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eau- 
rinla.  The  ancestor  of  each  branch  got  three  or  four  villages,  and  has 
gradually  increased  his  possessions  through  the  aid  and  influence  of  the 
great  lords  of  his  blood  in  Baundi  and  R&mnagar.  The  estate  of  Chahl&ri 
was  forfeited  after  the  mutiny  for  rebellion.  The  dan  is  a  very  small  one 
in  point  of  numbers. 

To  the  north  in  parganas  Sitapur,  L&harpur,  Hargdm,  Chandra,  and 
Tambaur,  the  great  IBamhan  Gaur  clan  from  Narkanjari  settled  itself 
t^wards  the  close  of  Xlamgir's  reign.  It  was  a  resolute  and  warlike  body  of 
men.  It  commenced  by  attacking  the  Ahbans  and  the  Janw&rs  of  Eheri 
which  were  driven  into  exile  about  AD.  1760.  The  Qaurs  then  pro- 
ceeded further  to  the  north-west  having  meanwhile  consolidated  t^eir 
power  in  Sitapur  and  L&harpur ;  they  attacked  the  Musalman  r&ja  of 
Muhamdi,  defeated  and  drove  him  out  At  length  the  Rohillas  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  rija  and  drove  back  the  Gaurs  with  heavy  loss ;  the  last 
battle  was  fought  at  Mailmi,  twenty  miles  north  of  Eukra,  so  far  had  the 
Ckturs  carried  their  victorious  arms.  They  then  joined  with  the  R&ia  of 
Dhaurahra  in  resisting  N&zim  Sital  Parsh&d,  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the 
satraps  whom  the  early  Oudh  >lawabs  let  loose  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
try. They  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss  at  Dhaurahra;  one  of  their  chiefi» 
was  beheaded  in  the  river  under  the  fort  of  BLhairigarh,  and  the  clan  then 
settled  down  into  ordinary  rustic  squires. 

To  the  south  the  Ehanz&da  family  of  Bilahra,  in  the  Bara  Banki 
district,  has  within  the  last  seventy  years  occupied  most  of  the  parganas 
of  Mahmudabad,  Sadrpur,  besides  acquiring  large  estates  in  Biswin,  by 
mortgage  or  simply  as  trustee.  This  family  has  generally  numbered 
among  its  members  men  of  ability  and  energy ;  they  were  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  influential  Shekhzadas  of  Lucknow,  and  were  used  by 
the  Lucknow  court  as  a  check  upon  the  great  Baikw^r  raj  along  the 
Gogra,  which  their  principality  almost  cut  in  two. 
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To  the  east  the  Ahbans  held  formerly  pai^nas  Nimkh£r,  Aarangabad, 
Maholi,  and  part  of  Khairabad,  besides  parts  of  districts  Eheri  and  durdoi. 
Lone  Singh,  the  great  r&ja  of  Mitauli,  was  banished  for  rebellion  in  1859, 
and  his  estate  divided  among  a  number  of  loyal  grantees.  HL<!  only  bro* 
ther  tried  in  vain  to  recover  a  part  of  the  property  which  once  is  said  to 
have  included  2,700  villagea  The  Ahbans  pix>daGe  a  fiftmily  tree  with  109 
generations ;  they  are  Ch4war  Chhattris  ai^d  came  from  Gujrit.  Almost 
the  only  survivor  of  the  clan  in  Sitapur  is  called  a  Kunwar,  and  is  a  man 
of  little  property  or  influence.  The  clan  is  now  of  no  importance,  b9 
hollow  and  transitory  is  the  power  of  these  ^reat  landowners.  A  number 
of  deeds  were  produced  in  the  Kheri  courts  m  which  the  Ahban  chiefs  are 
styled  Mah&ri)as  by  the  Empeiors  Akbar  and  Jah&ngir ;  they  were  skil- 
fully executed  forgeries.  Their  former  parganas  are  now  held  by  Mughal 
grantees  from  the  Oudh  kings,  by  Kayaths  and  others,  probably  retainers 
of  the  ancient  Ahbans. 

The  middle  portion  of  Sitapur  is  held  by  many  different  clans  of  Chhat^ 
tris.  Originally  there  *was  a  powerful  Chauhftn  sovereignty  in  Sitapur, 
and  a  Rs^hubansi  principality  in  Tambaur ;  they  have  both  disappeared. 
A  variety  of  clans  occupy  each  a  pargana  or  the  greater  part  of  a  pargana, 
except  in  Bisw&n  and  Khairabad  which  were  the  seats  of  local  governors^ 
who  took  care  to  destroy  the  co-herence  of  the  clan  system  by  breaking 
up  its  possessions  and  distributing  them  miscellaneously.  It  is  remark- 
able that  no  clan  except  the  Oaurs  asserted  its  supremacy  over  large 
areas  like  the  Eanhpurias,  Sombansis,  or  Bais  in  southern  Oudh  ;  it  is  a 
mistake,  indeed,  to  call  them  clans:  each  is  a  collection  of  a  few  families,  of 
whom  the  eldest  member  was  the  leader,  and  was  called  the  Thakur. 
These  gentlemen  increased  their  estates  during  the  latter  Nawabi  times 
by  appropriating  the  shares  of  their  brethren. 

The  land  owning  clans  are  the  following : — 

Pargana,  Name  of  Ckhatiri  clan. 

In  Gpndlamaa  •••  ...  BftchhUs. 

„  Bari  ...  ..»  Bait. 

„  Ffrnagar  •••  ..•  Bais. 

„  Manw&Q  •••  •••  Pan  war. 


„  R&mkot  M.  ...        Jan  war. 

„  Kuraana  •••  •*.        Janw^r. 

„  Machhrehta        ...  •••        Kachhwiba,  Jaiiwar,  Bachhil,  Baia,  lUihor. 


It  may  be  observed  that  the  Janwirs  are  mainly  to  the  west  of  the 
Sar&yan  river,  the  Bais  to  the  east ;  both  of  these  clans  are  probably  of 
indigenous  origin  as  are  also  the  Bachhils  and  the  Raghubansis.  The 
Panw&rs,  Eachhw&has,  Oaurs  are  immigrants  from  Raiput&naw  None  of 
the  above  dans  have  a  r^ja  in  the  district ;  from  outside  the  district  the 
Ahban  r&ja  of  Mitauli,  the  Panwfir  rija  of  Itaunja,  and  the  Raikw&r  r&ja 
of  Baundi  did  to  a  certain  extent  exercise  a  control  over  their  clansmen 
in  the  district.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  not  in  the  district  a 
single  rdja  by  descent  recognized  as  such  by  the  people,  the  title  is  not  even 
claimed  by  any  one:  The  special  feature  of  the  Sitapur  land  proprietary 
is  the  existence  of  a  number  of  men,  about  fifteen,  with  large  estates  paying 
Bs.  5,000  to  Rs.  19,000  land  revenue,  who  have  not  been  entered  in  the 
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taluqdar's  liat     Practically  this  is  now  do  loss  to  them,  and  in  some  res> 
pects  is  an  advantage. 

Aviiqv/Uy  of  the  clane. — About  the  origin  or  antiquity  of  these  clans 
little  need  be  said.  The  Bais  are  not  Tilokchandi  at  all,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  the  taluqdais  to  that  effect  is  in  defiance  not  only  of  the  statement 
of  the  admitted  <}escendants  of  the  great  Baiswdra  chief  but'is  opposed  to 
all  chronology.  For  instance^  they  make  Todar  Mai  a  contemporary  oJT 
Tilok  Chand'sy  although  the  latter  died  in  the  reign  of  Babar.  The  Bais 
really  belong  to  the  very  numerous  clan  of  Blath  Bais,  whose  power  seems 
to  have  centered  in  Kursi  pai:gana  and  Gundwa  pargana  of  the  Lucknow 
and  Hardoi  districts ;  these  are  only  separated  from  the  Bais  colony  in  B4ri 
and  Pimagar  by  the  B&chhil  intruders  of  Gundlamau.  These  Bais  are 
probably  some  aboriginal  tribe  which  assumed  the  title  of  Bajput 
after  the  break-up  of  the  Buddhist  system.  The  r&jaa  and  rlios  of  Bais- 
w&ra  deny  that  they  have  any,  even  illegitimate,  connexion  with  them- 
selves, or  are  in  any  wot  descended  from  S61b&han,  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  TUokchandis.  The  /aawfirs  are  also  probably  aboriginal.  The  Bairhu- 
ban™  aUege  a  descent  from  the  fome/rulers  of  Ajodlya ;  the,  ^ibl, 
are  of  the  Sfirajbans  blood;  they  had  four  laige  estates  each  of  44 
villages  in  pargana  Kundri,  but  have  none  now.  The  E4yaths  allege 
very  old  tenures  in  Bisw&n  and  Sadrpur,  but  their  statements  are  not 
confirmed. 

.  Janwdr  Chhattria. — E£[ka  Bakhsh,  of  Rdmkot,  pargana  R&mkot.  The 
family  which  this  gentleman  represents  has,  it  is  said,  lived  in  RiLm- 
kot  for  some  300  years.  Its  early  history  is  obscure.  The  immediate 
predecessor  of  Kalka  Bakhsh,  Hardeo  Bakhsh,  distinguished  himself  by 
profuse  expenditure  on  works  of  public  utility.  A  very  fine  tank  at  R4m- 
Kot,  and  the  long  and  fine  avenues  of  trees  upon  all  public  roails  converg- 
ing on  the  village,  still  attest  his  great  liberality.  K&lka  Bakhsh  was  a 
foundling,  and  Hardeo  Bakhsh  having  no  lieir  adopted  him  as  his  son. 
Subsequently,  and  contrary  to  his  expectations,  a  son  was  born  to  him. 
The  adopted  son  succeeded  to  the  eataite  on  hit  father's  death,  and  took 
the  management  while  the  son  was  a  minor.  The  latter  holds  half  the 
•state  under  his  adopted  brother.  Kalka  Bakhsh,  in  the  rebellion  of  1657, 
received  into  his  fort  a  British  officer  who  escaped  from  the  massacre  at 
Sitapur,  and  forwalhled  him  on  towards  Lucknow  where  he  arrived  safely. 
An  estate  of  the  annual  rental  of  Rs.  1,000  was  conferred  upon,  him  by 
€k>vernment  for  this  act  of  loyalty. 

Oav/r  Chhattria,  Pargana  Ldharpv/r, — 

(1). — Th&kur  Shiu  Bhaksh  Singh,  of  Katesar. 
.  (2).— Thdkur  Beni  Singh,  of  K&nhmau. 
(3;.— Thakur  Shiu  Bakhsh  Singh,  of  Bihat. 
(4). — Fazl  Ali  Khan,  of  Akbarpur. 
(5). — Bah&dur  Singh,  of  Keshopur. 
(6). — Munnu  Singh,  of  Barehta. 

These  six  gentlemen  and  a  large  number  of  smaller  landholders  in  the 
Sitapur  district  date  their  faiAily  history  from  their  ancestor  Chandar 
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Sen,  whom  tradition  asserts  to  haT;e  been  of  royal  descent  in  Nfekai^ari. 
He  came  to  Oudh  in  the  time  of  Xlamgfr  AurangaeK  about  A.D.  1658. 
From  his  four  sons — ^Aiit  Mal»  Nag  Mai,  Khark  Sen,  and  Udho  R&m — are 
descended  a  large  family  of  Qaurs  who  have  absoibed  nearly  the  whole 
land  in  the  Sitapur,  L&faarpur,  and  Chandra  parganas.  Their  descendants 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  ancestor  of  each  branch.  Of  the  six  great 
taluqdan  detailed  above  the  three  first  are  known  as  Nie  Hals,  the  three 
last  as  Aj(t  Mais,  and  of  the  smaller  samindars,  descendants  of  the  four 
sons  of  Chandar  Sen,  each  preserves  the  family  appellative  of  his  own 
line.  Of  the  N&g  Mfals,  Tej  Singh,  one  of  their  ancestors,  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  rija  about  A.D.  1650. 

JfiMxImaH  Oav/t  Ra^pul-^TkAm  IVid  Ali  Khaa,  of  Akfaarynr,  par- 
gaaa  LAharpufi  is  a  Mnsalman.  The  estate  of  this  branch  was  confacated 
thiree  generations  back  in  consequence  of  certain  disturbances  m  wfaioh 
the  b^  of  tiie  hmHy  Mahibah  took  nart  It  was,  however,  restored  to 
him  On  omdition  of  his  embracing  the  Mwsahnan  Citiih,  which  eonditioii 
ha  aoeepled.  £Hnce  then  the  iamily  have  been  Muhammadane,  but  they 
still  dbaierve  Hiadu  customs,  and  mix  with  the  Hindu  members  ef  the 
ittnSy  on  friendly  terms,  observi^  only  those  dielinotions  which  the 
diversity  of  rdigion  renders  compubory. 

Baihwda*  IMpui, — ^Thikur  Oum&n  Singh,  taluqdar  of  R&mpur.  Ma* 
ihura,  pargana  Kundri,  is  the  present  representative  of  a  family  which  have 
hteld  the  Bimpur  property  for  the  last  €80  years.  They  daim  relation- 
ship to  Mahir^  Jai  Chond,  said  to  have  formeiiy  ruled  Oudh  when  it 
Was  subordinate  to  Kttiauj ;  and  ihey  came  from  their  native  town  Raika^ 
in  the  Jummoo  territory,  seventeen  generations  bade.  Familv  tradition 
holds  that  the  estate,  at  that  time  lying  waste,  was  conferrea  on  their 
ancestor  for  services  against  the  notorious  dacoits  named  S&rangdhar  and 
Ka^harof  the  Bhar  caste.  Beyond  l3us  nothing  is  known  of  their 
Ikmily  history. 

Other  bfltaehes  af  ikm  slock  held  Mtates  in  Bfanaagav^  ia  Bara  Banki, 
in  Rahwa»  and  Hartharpnr  in  Bahraich,  and  in  Malttpnr  in  Sitapur^ 

The  CbahUki  estate  in  Siti^ur,  and  the  Baundi  estate  in  Bahraich, 
bslei^ped  ^abo  to  netsi^era  of  this  fattiiy,  but  wcm  ceBfisbsted  lor  rsMlion 
in  1SS7. 

'Bio  Muneshar  Bakhsh,  of  HallipuTi  is  related  by  blood  to  the  R&nmur 
taluadar,  and  his  family  have  heid  this  estate  fbr  ten  genrerations,  bmre 
which  they  occupied,  it  is  said,  lauds  in  "^ —  ^* 


As  in  the  case  of  the  lULmpur  family,  their  exact  history  is  not  known, 
but  tradition  assigns  a  common  origin  to  the  two  Sunilies. 

Baia  Chhattris,. — ^Mahrij  Singh,  taluqdar  of  K&nhmau,  paigana  B&ri. 
This  family  traces  its  descent  from  Tilok  Chand,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fraier  «f  all  the  Bais  dan  in  Oudh.  He  is  asid  to  Inve  come 
from  Mingi  Bfiton  ia  the  west ;  but  the  connexion  of  this  fioaily  with 
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the  great  Tilok  Chand  is  fabulous,  and  they  have  no  oomm^naality  with 
the  real  descendants  of  that  monardb.  Bhikham  Singh  and  Thina 
Kngh  came  to  Bahrimau,  in  Pf magar,  in  the  service  of  DfwAn  Kedio 
IMs,  who  was  agent  tot  Dost  Hubammad  Khan  and  Pir  Mohammad 
Khan,  at  that  \imt  Subahdavs  in  Oudh,  and  who  held  the  lands  as 
jligir.  On  the  resumption  of  thejigir,  thirteen  years  later,  BUkham 
Singh  and  Thana  pingh  remained  in  possesqioo  as  zanundars.  For 
three  generations  the  estate  was  undivided,  but  in  the  time  of  Jagat 
Bae  the  estate  was  divided  betwe^ii  bis  two  sons,  K&nh  Singh  and  Madkar 
Sahie ;  Kiioix  Singh  took  the  Kanhmau  estates,  and  is  die  ancestor  of 
the  present  representative,  Mahr&j  Singh.  The  fkther  of  the  latter  was 
rewarded  for  loyal  services  in  the  rebellion  by  a  grant  of  land  of  the  annual 
vidue  of  Bs.  2,000,  and  was  i^ade  Honoraiy  Aaoistant  Commissioner  in 
his  own  estati^ 

Jaw&hir  Singh,  taluqdar  of  Basahidih,  pfumma  Biri.  This  gentleman 
ifi  descended  from  Madki&r  Sahae,  brother  of  K4nh  Singh,  and  is  Uierefore 
nearly  related  to  the  K&nhmau  family,  of  which  Mabr&j  Singh  is  the 
present  head.  Jaw&hir  Singh  was  rewarded  for  loyal  conduct  in  the 
rebellion  of  1857  by  a  grant  of  land  of  the  annual  value  of  Rs.  5,000. 
He  aftarwards  was  mam  an  Honorary  Assistant  Commissioner,  but  was 
allowed  to  resign  ofiisa  in  1863.  He  was  convicted  of  taking  part  in 
%  riot  attanded  with  loss  of  life  in  November,  1873,  and  was  imjurisoned 
for  seven  years  widi  fine  of  Bs.  10,000. 

Pcmwdr  ChhaUris^ — Harihar  Ba^hsh,  taluqdar  of  Saraura,  pargspa 
Hanwto.  The  feimily  of  this  taluqdar  came  from  Qwalior  about  A.D, 
1602,  and  the  three  brothers,  Malam  Deo,  Phnl  Deo,  and  M&l  Deo,  from 
whom  the  funily  are  descended,  possessed  themselves  of  large  estates  in 
Itaunja,  lIahona»  Saraura,  aad  Nilgion.  The  deseendants  of  Malam  Deo 
etiU  hold  ih»  Itaunja  estates  in  the  Luckaow  district  The  last  represent* 
ative  of  the  family  of  Phiil  Deo,  Digbijai  Singh,  lost  the  ICahona  estates 
fior  rebeUion  in  1857,  and  the  deseendants  of  Mil  Deo  hold  the  estates  of 
Sarauia  and  Nflg^n ;  the  fiMnily  estates  of  that  branch  having  been 
divided  by  the  two  bcotiiers,  Binda  Dis  and  Hari  DAs,  in  the  third  genera* 
tion  from  Mil  Deo. 

The  Saraum  Sunily,  of  which  Harihar  Bakhsh  is  the  bead,  is  d^9ce&de4 
from  Binda  Das. 

Thidcur  Durga  Bakhsh,  of  Nflg&on,  pargana  Manw&n.  This  gentleman 
is  descended  mm  Harf  D&s  in  the  third  generation  from  M&l  Deo.  He 
was  rewarded  for  good  and  loyal  services  in  the  rebellion  of  1857  by  a 
grant  of  land  of  the  yearly  rental  of  Bs.  1,000. 

Kdyaih. — Thiikurs  Anant  Singh,  Jagan  NAth  Singh,  Ganga  Bakhsh,  and 
Hardeo  Bakhsh,  taluqdar  of  Rampur  Kalin,  pargana  Bisw£.  The  ances- 
tor of  this  family  received  in  reward  a  j&gir  of  20  villages  about  A.D.  1150 
firott  the  king  of  Delhi,  and  he  and  his  family  have  lived jn  Bisw4n  since 
tiMit  time.  Such  is  the  &mily  chronicle,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  Oudh 
was  not  in  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  at  any  time  during  the  twelfth  century. 
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They  were  at  one  time  driven  out  by  the  Bhara,  but  were  gnbseqoeDtly 
restored  in  the  reign  of  Akbar  some  twenty  yean  later,  and  the  office  and 
title  of  q&niingo  were  then  conferred  on  the  head  of  the  £Ekmily.  The 
present  representative  is  q6niingo  of  Biswin.  Th&kor  Dariio  Sinffh,  the 
father  of  these  gentlemen,  was  rewarded  for  loyalty  dming  the  rebeUuMi  of 
1857  by  the  grant  of  an  estate  of  Bs.  IfiOO  rental. 

Another  branch  of  the  main  stock  is  represented  by  the  non-taluqdari 
family  of  Chaudhri  Aijun  Singh. 

Khattri. — ^Seths  Sita  R&m  and  Raghnbar  Day&l,  talnqdar  of  Moiz-ud- 
dinpar,  pargana  Biswiin.  The  ancestor  of  this  family,  «liwan  D&s,  came 
from  Delhi  about  1720  with  Nawab  Sa&dat  Khan,  ana  received  from  him 
a  grant  of  137  villages.  In  the  third  generation  the  estate  was  seized  by 
the  Gk)vemment,  but  about  A.D.  1820  a  portion  of  it,  known  as  Moiz-ua- 
dinpur,  was  restored.  The  rest  was^  confiscated.  These  taluqdars'  jMre- 
decessor,  Murli  Manohar  Seth,  was  rewarded  for  loyalty  d urine;  the 
rebellion  by  a  grant  of  land  of  the  annual  value  of  Rs.  2,oi00,  and  remission 
of  Rs.  1.000  from  his  revenue.  He  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
Sitapur  district. 

Stta  Rim  Mehra,  talTiqdar  of  Bisendi,  paigana  Bisw4n.  The  ancestor 
of  this  gentleman  was  a  Delhi  banker,  who  came  to  Oadh  about  200 
years  ago  and  settled  in  Lucknow  and  Bisw&n,  in  which  places  the 
family  have  been  bankers  ever  since.  The  greater  part  of  the  estate  was 
acquired  in  A.D.  1863  by  purchase.  Sita  R&m  Mehra  was  rewarded  for 
loyalty  during  the  rebellion  by  the  grant  of  an  estate  of  the  yearly  rental 
of  Rs.  2,000. 

KhAMddaa, — Rdja  Amir  Hasan  Khan,  taluqdar  of  Mahnradabsd,  par- 
gana Mahmudabad.  This  gentleman  is  descended  from  Shekh  Nathli,  who 
about  1360  A.D.  was  employed  by  the  king  of  Dehli  against  the  Bhars, 
and  was  rewarded  for  eood  services  by  the  grant  of  large  estates  in  and 
about  Fatehpur.  In  me  fourth  generation  DtAd  Khan  was  invested  with 
the  title  of  "Nawab,"  which  was  supplemented  by  several  additional 
distinctions  "  Muzafiarjang,"  ''Bahadur,  &c.,  in  the.  time  of  Bairfd  Khan  in' 
the  sixth  generation,  but  these  titles  died  with  him.  lit  the  twelfth- 
generation  a  division  of  estate  took  place  between  the  issue  of  Muhammad 
£nftm  Kh&n. 


Mohammtd  Im&m  Khan. 


Mnhammtd  Ikr&m  Khan. 


These  two  branches  divided  the  estate  in  equal  portions.    Mus&hib  Ali 
Khan  and  Sarfaraz  Ali  Khan  dying  childless,  Musahib  Ali's  widow  managed 
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the  estate  during  her  life,  and  before  her  deJath  adopted  one  of  the  sons 
of  Amir  Ali  Khan,  named  Nawab  All  Khan,  who  suoceeded  her  in  posses- 
sion of  her  estate.  The  other,  and  elder  son  of  Amir  Ali  Khan,  named 
Ib4d  Ali  Khan,  aucceeded  to  the  whole  of  Amir  Ali  Elhan's  estate,  which 
is  now  known  as  the  taluqa  of  Paintepur.  In  1350  the  title  of  r4ja  i¥as 
conferred  upon  Nawab  Ali  Kh&n  by  the  king  of  Oudh,  and  in  1852,  the 
titles  "  Maq[fm  ud-danla"  Bah&dur  **  Q4im  Jang''  were  added.  The  present 
rdja  owes  his  title  to  the  British  Ooyemment.  Nawab  Ali  Khan  died 
in  1858  dtiring  the  rebellion ;  and  on  re-occupation  by  the  British,  his  son, 
then,  a  minor,  was  placed  under  the  Court  of  Wards.  * 

The  estate  is  the  largest  in  the  Sitapur  district.  It  was  brought  to  its 
present  condition  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Musflub  Ali  Khan,  his  widow, 
and  Nawab  Ali  Khan.  The  caste  of  this  family  is  Musalman  Shekh,  but 
they  are  usually  called  Khdnz&das,  because  at  some  remote  time  the  title 
"  Khan''  was  conferred  on  one  of  their  ancestors. 

Muhammad  K^m  Husen  E^han,  taluqdar  of  Paintepur  Bilahra,  par- 
Sana  Mahmudabad.    This  taluqdar  is  the  son  of  R&ja  Ibfid  Ali  Khan, 
It  is  said  that  the  title  of  r&ja  was  conferred  on  R&ja  Ib&d  Ali  ILhin  in 
1853  by  the  king  of  Oudh,  but  it  was  not  recognized  by  the  British 
Ctoyemment. 


Arab. — ^Mirza  Muhammad  Ali  Beg,  taluqdar  of  Aurangabad,  and  Mirza 
Ahmad  Beg,  taluqdar  of  Qutubnagar,  pargana  Mahmudabad,  have  for 
their  ancestor  Mirza  Bahadur  Beg,  otherwise  known  as  Farrukh  Fil,  an 
Arab,  who'  settled  at  Delhi  in  the  time  of  Sh&h  Jahdn  about  1644  A.D.. 
In  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  he  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Nlms^r  then  a 
lai^e  pargana>  and  in  honour  of  the  king  ne  named  the  estate  Auranga- 
bad, by  which  name  the  par^^ana  is  known  to  this  day,  the  old  name  of 
Nims&r  having  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  said  that  the  estate  consisted  of 
1,500.  villages.  Of  the  four  sons  of  Bah&dur  Beg,  the  two  youngest 
returned  to  their  native  country,  the  two  remaining  (Uvided  the  estate,  the 
elder  Sa&dat  Khan  retaining  the  main  portion,  and  the  second,  Yfir  Ali. 
Beg,  receiving  the  Qutubnagar  estate. 

Mughal. — Nawab  Amjad  Ali  Khan,^  taluqdar  of  Sendhur  estate,  par-* 
gana  Khairabad.  This  nobleman  is  the  son  of  Munawwar-ud-daula,  formerly- 
Wazir  of  Oudh,  who  acquired  the  estate  during  his  tenure  of  office. 

PathAi/L' — ^lUja  Shamsher  Bahidur,  taluqdar  of  Saadatni^ar  in  Sitapur, 
paigana  Misrikn  and  Jaldlnagar  in  Hardoi.  The  family  of  this  gentleman 
are  commonly  called  Mughals,  but  are  really  Ytisufzai  Pathfins.  An  ances- 
tor followed  N&dir  Shah  from  E[&bul  to  Delhi  in  the  year  A.D.  1784,  and 
more  recently  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  r&ja,  Mirza  Agha 
Muhammad  Ali  Beg,  came  to  Oudh  in  command  of  troops,  and  was 
rewarded  for  good  services  by  the  grant  of  an  estate.  The  father  of  the 
present  representative  was  created  a  r&ja  by  W&jid  Ali  Shah  the  king  of 
Oudh,  which  title  his  son  inherits. 


*  Hafl  died  since  tbese*'remarki  were  written. 
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Sayuad* — Mir  Mahammad  Homd,  tduqdar  of  Kfii,  pngmk  If itriUi  ud 
lUyiptfm.  Thit  gmtleman  Ua  natiTeof  Bodaim,  where  h«  lias  some 
Bmall  landed  propertj.  He  entered  the  aerviee  of  the  Oudh  OoTemment 
and  was  diakladar  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  eolleetor. 
During  his  tenure  of  oflBoe  he  became  possessed  of  his  prssont  estale  hy 
mortgage.  The  predse  history  of  this  fiunily  is  not  known.  One  brother 
was  ki&d  during  the  rebellion,  and  another,  Fida  Husen,  oommonlj 
known  as  **  Captain,"  is  now  a  tiluqdar  in  the  Kheri  district 

The  nanrtaluqdari  famHiM. — The  following  mntlemen  have  laige  pre** 
perty  and  influence,  although  they  are  not  taluqdars : — 

Jamwir  OhkaUria.'^ThJSkviX  Midho  Sing^  fta,  of  Jargawin  in  pamaa 
Kuraunai  tahsil  Misrikh.  The  history  of  this  gentleman's  bmily  has  been 
lost,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  their  ancestor  came  to  Oudh  from  Janakpnr 
about  400  years  mo  even  traditicm  is  silent  The  names  of  the  headsof 
tlie  family  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  four  generations;  but  of  these 
four  it  may  be  recorded  that  one  was  in  possession  of  the  estate  for  75 
and  another  for  7S  years,  instances  of  longevity  whidi  can  hardly  be 
equalled  in  any  fiunily  in  the  district 


Jari/wdr  ChhcMrU, — ^Thflcur  D^bi  Singh,  of  Bani&nmau,  in  _ 
Maclihrehta,  tahsil  Misrikh.  Tradition  assigns  a  very  ancient  date  to  the 
fint  acquisition  of  the  estate  by  Uie  head  of  Biis  fitmily.  Hie  genealogical 
tree  extends  back  over  8S  generations  and  1,149  yean.  Beyond  the 
names  and  dates,  however,  uttle  or  nothing  is  known,  except  that  the 
fiunlly  came  originally  from  Qujarai. 


Beni  Singh,  talttodar  of  TTln^  in  paigafia  Bmniji,  tafaa^  TUa 

gentlemaa's  family  have  lived  m  Sitapnr  for  fenrteen  generations.  Their 
ancestor  was  Dewa  IUbn«  who  came  from  JaajHir  and  aeSled  in  Oudh  atioui 
iuD.  IfilO.    Beyond  the  gencAfegical  tree  little  or  nothing  is  known. 

ThCkur  Balbhaddar  Singh,  of  Bijjheia,  in  paigana  Sadzpor,  tahsil  Beri, 
iJB  descended  from  Hastrij,  a  native  of  Owalior,  and  %  risildir  in  the  Oudh 
service.  The  estate  belonged  to  the  Bhars,  a  race  at  that  time  in  process 
of  extermination,  and  now  exUnct.  It  is  swposed  that  the  estate  was 
ecnfioned  on  Usetr^  £»r  good  s«rriee»  and  ttet  he  dreve  oat  the  Bhan 
and  took  possession. 

JUiffhuilHi^ChktUtrU'^'-(h^ 
Kunibi,  tahsil  Bisw&n.  The  family  of  this  gentleman  is  descMided  mm 
Sfttban  JUe,  a  rMdent  of  Jbodbvii^  who  about  iuD.  1072  settled  in  the 
Mallips^  du4b  driving  eut  the  ahprigines  from  Oarh  Qila.  The  history  <^ 
the  wnily  iB  obscure,  bit  it  is  certain  thai  the  estate  has  sufleced  muck 
in  recent  times,  nod  that  the  frunily  of  Baghuhansis,  fonnerly  a  large  and 
power&l  dan,  is  gradually  dying  oat 

In  that  portion  of  the  du&b  still  known  as  Qarh,  and  which  oompriaee 
nearly  the  whole  of  paigana  Eundri,  a  tradition  exists  that  the  cyltiya- 
tion  of  sugar  is  fatal  to  the  cultivator,  and  that  the  tiling  of  a  house  brings 
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down  dmne  displMsure  upon  the  builders.  To  this  day  no  sugar  is 
grown  aor  a  house  tiled  in  the  whole  of  Uie  Qaih  estates.  The  origin  of 
mis  tnuiiiion  has  been  lost. 


of  Shiu  Bakhsh  Sinffh,  of  Sikri  Sipauli,  in  parffana  Tambaur, 
tahsil  Bisw&n.  This  lady  is  idso  a  desoendant  of  S&tnan  Blie,  and 
inherits  part  of  the  old  fiiinily  estates  of  Garh  Qila.  The  history  of  ^e 
ancestors  been  has  lost  though  their  names  have  been  preserved.  The 
separation  of  branches  took  place  in  the  third  generation  from  SlUhan 
Rae.  These  two  fSamilies  alone  possess  property  in  this  district  of  the 
onee  all  powerful  Bi^hubaBsis. 

Kw^vjar  GhhaUris, — ^Ranjit  Singh,  Mannu  Singh,  Mahf pat  Singh,  taluq- 
dan  of  Deokalia,  in  paigana  Bisw&n,  tahsil  Bisw&n.  The  history  of  tloB 
fiuaoily  has  been  lost,  but  they  trace  their  pedigree  back  for  eleven  genera- 
tions, and  believe  themselves  to  belong  to  me  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Ondh.    They  are  Ahbans  of  the  Mitauli  &mily. 


Kachhwdha  ChhaUris. — ^Widow  of  Hari  Singh,  BUkham  Sii^h,  Baghur 
n&th  Singh,  Bijai  Singh,  and  Z&lim  Singh,  taluqdars  of  Bfliat  Bair&m,  in 
pngada  Maohhrehta,  tahsil  Mistikh.  'Bm  fiamily  desoended  from  Bairdm 
Singh,  an  inhabitant  of  Jaipur,  who  settled  in  Oudh  about  1459  A.D. 
The  &mily  history  is  unknown,  but  tiie  names  of  the  various  members  of 
it  have  been  preserred  for  eleven  generstions  back  to  Bair&m  Singh,  Ikom 
irhem  the  tstuqa  derives  its  name  (Bfhat  Baii^m).  The  present  represent- 
atires  were  honouraUy  distinguidted  in  the  rebellion  of  1857  by  protect* 
ing  European  fogitiviss,  fbr  which  they  were  rewaxded  by  a  grant  of  land 
tf  the  annual  value  ef  Bs.  44S. 

OawaofUd  K^^c^L^MisAammBA  Bakhsh,  tsiuqdarof  Sbrwa  JsMlpur  in 
paigaaa  iBIpsw&n,  tahsil  Bisw&n,  isa  member  of  the  same  famify  as  lli&kur 
Animt  Sii^.  The  «itate  was  divided  in  the  third  generation,  and  both 
branches  vsmainsd  Hipdm  until  roeently .  The  grandfather  of  Muham- 
mad Bi&hrii  was  has  ivther^senly  son  by  a  Muhammadan  moAer,aBd  Ae 
aifaate  desosndnd  4o  him  in  deAiuH  of  Hindu  bein. 

j6MA.---C9ia«ttiri  Lutf  Ahmad  sokd  Obukhn  Ahmad,  tshMfdaraof  A11&* 
d&dpmr  in  paiyma  B&ri,  tahnl  B&ri.  This  (iumily  has  lived  in  theSitapv 
diMtnct  for  ten  ffenerations.  They  were  originally  Hindus,  but  their  anees- 
tor,  BMrt&rb  SKngh,  is  said  tie  ha^^e  suffered  nom  a  beil,  and  for  its  oure  ^ 
have  been  anoisted  with  ^e  M;  of  eows  when  insensiUe,  in  consequenoe 
ef  wbidi  he  tunred  Musalmaa.  About  this  time  he  i^eoeived  in  reward 
fimn  the  king  cf  Delhi  «n  ests^  in  the  Sitapur  district,  into  which,  Sfoeor- 
ding  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  he  had  to  fight  his  way  with  the  swords 
He  was  subsequently  appointed  Chaudhri  of  S&ri,  which  post  his  family ' 
have  hUd  for  ten  generatiens.  Fartib  Singh  Ind  three  sons  (Hindus)  by 
his  Inft  nils,  and'one  son  (a  Musahnan)  by  a  second  marriage.  The  laiger 
mftales  m  Bin  use  hM  by  IJhe  desoendants  of  the  M usalman  branch,  and 
some  smaller  ^estaftes  are  etll  in  pessesnon  of  the  Hindu  ftmily,  desoeniants 
ef  the  three  sens  4of  Ins  ftrst  mnrriage. 
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Events  of  the  mutiny  in  1857  A,D. — A  description  of  this  district 
would  hardly  be  complete  without  an  account  of  the  mutiny  and  oatbreak 
of  the  native  troops  stationed  at  Sitapur  in  1857.  The  following  graphic 
account  by  Mr.  Martin  Oubbtns,  who  bore  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
defence  of  Lucknow,  will  well  repay  perusal.  With  it  ends  this  notice  of 
the  district  of  Sitapur,  it  being  only  sufficient  to  add  here  that  on  the 
restoration  of  order  in  1858  the  Government  offices  were  re-opened,  and 
that  ever  since  the  district  has  enjoyed  complete  repose,  and  the  people 
are  rapidly  progressing  in  the  march  towards  prosperity  and  civilization. 

Outbreak  of  the  troops,  3rd  June,  1857. — The  first  outbreak  took  place 
at  Sitopur,  the  headquarters  of  the  Khairabad  division,  of  which  Mr. 
O.  J.  Christian  was  Commissioner.  On  the  4th  of  June,  a  scrap  of  paper 
containing  a  few  lines,  without  any  signature,  brought  in  by  a  police  horse- 
man, stationed  on  the  Sitapur  road,  announced  to  us  that  some  European 
refugees  from  that  station  required  assistance.  Captain  H.  Forbes  at  once 
started  from  Lucknow  with  a  party  of  mounted  volunteers  and  Sikh 
horsemen  to  escort  them,  and  eveiy  carriage,  buggy,  and  conveyance  avail- 
able was  sent  out  to  bring  them  in. 

Late  in  the  evening  they  arrived ;  a  party  of  men,  ladies,  and  children, 
worn  and  exhausted,  having  travelled  all  that  day  in  the  burning  sun,  and 
all  the  preceding  niffht  Some  of  the  ladies  had  ridden  the  whole  way,  others 
witib  the  children  bad  been  conveyed  in  baggies.  Many  ot  the  ladies  had 
xetumed  by  this  time  from  the  Residency  to  my  house,  and  we  now  gladly 
received  a  party  of  the  Sitapur  refugees,  viz.,  Mrs.  Apthorp  and  three 
children,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Birch.  The  other  officers  and  ladies  were 
accommodated  at  the  Residency  at  Mr.  Ommaney's  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
garrison ;  this  party  of  the  fugitives  had  been  escorted  in  by  about  thirty 
sepoys  of  the  41st  regiment,  native  infantrr,  te  which  they  themselves 
mainly  belonged.  About  half  these  men  had  from  the  firs^  protected 
them,  and  haa  started  with  them,  the  second  half  had  followed  and  joined 
them  on  the  road  not  without  suspicion  of  their  having  come  with  evil 
intention.  But  there  being  several  well-armed  officers  of  the  party,  if 
such  ill  designs  had  been  harboured  they  were  not  attempted.  All  the 
men  therefore  were  most  cordially  received  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence;  high 
praises  and  promises  of  reward  were  given  them ;  and  they  were  {daced 
under  their  own  commander.  Major  Apthorp,  in  the  Machchhi  Bhawan. 
Strange  is  it  that^  within  one  fortnight,  even  these  men  could  no  longer 
be  trusted.  A  Christian  drummer  overheard  some  mutinous  discourse,  and 
it  was  thought  best  te  tender  te  them  the  option  of  returning  to  their 
homes.  When  this  offer  was  made,  it  was  gladly  accepted  by  aU  without 
exception,  and  not  a  man  remained  with  the  officers  whose  lives  they 
had  before  saved. 

Some  days  after,  by  ones  and  twos,  other  fugitives  arrived.  Mr.  Bickers, 
a  clerk,  and  his  family,  who  had  been  concealed  [and  kindly  treated 
by  the  villagers,  Lieutenant  Lester,  Assistant  Commissioner,  who  spoke 
highly  of  the  kindness  and  aid  which  he  had  experienced  from  the 
people  who  had  escorted  him  from  v^lage  te  village.     This  officer  joined 
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my  garrisoiL  Aboat  three  weeks  afterwards  arrived  a  native  cart  escorted 
by  a  few  viUagers  eontaimng  Mr.  Dadman,  a  clerk^  and  his  family,  and 
several  other  East  Indians ;  with  them  arrived  Mrs.  Dorin,  whose  hus- 
band while  commanding  the  10th  regiment,  Oudh  irregular  infantry,  at 
Sitapnr,  had  been  butchered  before  her  eyes.  She  was  dressed  in  native 
dothes,  had  been  lodging  in  a  native  village  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
now  found  a  home  in  our  house.  All  this  party  spoke  highly  of  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  had  been  treated  ;  and,  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's 
sanction,  I  sent  to  the  zamindar  who  had  thus  protected  them  an  official 
docomentpromising  him  high  reward. 

From  all  these  parties  we  fully  learnt  the  sad  particulars  of  the  mutiny 
at  Sitapur.    At  that  station  were  quartered  the  41st  regiment  <^  native 
infantry,  the  9th  and  10th  regiments  of  Oudh  irregular  infantry,  and  the 
2nd  regiment  of  military  police.    The  troops  rose  on  the  3rd  of  June.    The 
outbreak  had  long  been  feared,  and  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Christian,  who 
maintained  a  bold  and  manly  bearing  throughout  the  anxious  time,  had 
collected  the  civilians  and  their  families  at  his  house,  which  he  proposed 
to  defend  by  aid  of  a  strong  guard  of  the  regiment  of  military  police 
which  he  believed  to  be  staunch.     He  had  advised  his  military  friends  to 
send  their   ladies  to  him  also  for  safety,  but  fortunately  this  had  not 
been  done.     One  lady  from  cantonments  alone  came,  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  she 
with  extraordinary  prudence  took  a  good  survey  of  the  position.    On  two 
sides  of  Mr.  Christian's  compound  flowed  the  small  river  Sar&yan,  and  there 
was  no  means  of  reaching  the  high  road  but  through  the  military  canton- 
ments.   Considering  the  position  to  be  unsafe,  she  returned  to  her  home, 
and  fortunately  was  one  of  the  first  party  of  refugees.    On  the  morning  of 
the  3rd  June,  a  cry  was  raised  in  the  lines  of  the  41st  regiment  that  the 
10th  irregulars  were  plundering  the  treasury ;  and  as  the  men  were  in  a 
state  of  excitement,  the  commander.  Colonel  Birch,  who  reposed  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  his  men,  called  out  the  two  most  suspected  companies, 
the  light  and  the  rifle,  and  led  them  to  the  treasury.    All  there  was  found 
to  be  quiet,  and  the  colonel  was  about  to  return,  when  a  sepoy  of  the 
guard  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  shot  him  in  the  back.     Colonel  Birch 
fell  from  his  horse  dead ;  and  Lieutenant  Smalley  and  the  sei^eant-major 
were  then  killed.    The  adjutant.  Lieutenant  Qraves,  escaped  wounded, 
through  a  volley  of  bullets.    The  mutiny  soon  spread  to  the  irregular 
r^ments.    In  the  9th  regiment  the  commandant  (Captain  Qowan)and 
his  wife,  the  second  in  command  (Lieutenant  Greene),  and  the  Assistant 
Surgeon  (Mr.  Hill)  were  destroyed.     Mrs.  Greene  escaped.     In  the  10th 
r^ment  the  commander  (Captain  Dorin)  the  second  in  command  (Lieute- 
nant Snell),  his  wife,  and  child  were  murdered.     Mrs.  Dorin  (whose  arrival 
had  been  mentioned)  and  the  Adjutant  (Lieutenant  Bumes)  escaped. 

Captain  John  Hearsey,  commanding  the  2nd  regiment  military  police 
wasprotectedbysomeof  his  men,  and  escaped.  At  Mr.  Christian's  bungalow 
the  scene  must  have  been  fearful.  At  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak 
he  proceeded  outside  to  put  in  readiness  the  guard  of  military  police  in  whom 
he  confided.  The  wretches  immediately  turned  and  fired  on  him.  Flying 
back  into  the  house,  he  alarmed  the  assembled  inmates;  and  the  men,  ladies, 
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and  children  fled  out  of  the  bungalow  on  the  opposite  sideof  the  house  which 
faced  the  river ;  pursued  and  fired  upon  by  the  miscreants  of  the  military 
police,  and  other  regiments  which  now  joined  them,  some  were  shot  down 
before  they  reached  the  stream,  others  were  killed  in  it,  a  few  perished  on 
the  opposite  bank,  two  or  three  only  escaped,  viz.,  Sir  Mountstuart  Jackson 
and  his  two  sisters  and  little  Sophy  Christian,  who  was  saved  by  Sergeant 
Major  Morton.  There  fell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  and  child,  Mr.  and  His. 
Henry  Thornhilland  their  children,  and  several  others.  Those  who  escaped 
broke  into  two  parties.  Lieutenant  Bumes,  Sir  Mountstuart,  and  Miss 
Madeline  Jackson,  Sergeant- Major  Morton  and  little  Sophy  Christian  found 
refuge,  though  an  unwilling  one,  with  the  Rdja  Lone  Singh  at  his  fort  of 
Mitauli.  Mrs.  Greene,  Miss  Jackson,  and  Captain  John  Hearsey  fled  north- 
wards, and,  after  being  joined  by  other  refugees,  found  shelter  at  Mathi^ 
with  the  Rfija  of  Dhaurahra,  whence  also  they  had  soon  to  fly. 

The  following  account  of  a  battle  near  Bisw&n  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings is  taken  from  Sir  Hope  Grant's  Sepoy  War : — *'  On  the  13th  April  we 
marched  at  daybreak,  but  had  scarcely  gone  three  miles  on  our  way  when 
I  heard  the  advanced  guard  commence  firing.  The  road  or  rather  track 
had  been  very  bad,  and  I  had  remained  behind  to  see  the  heavy  guns 
brought  across  a  n&la.  I  immediately  galloped  to  the  firont,  and  found 
that  a  strong  cavalry  picket  of  the  enemy  had  attacked  our  advanced 
guard,  had  surrounded  a  troop  of  Wale's  horse,  wounding  one  of  the 
officers,  Prendergast,*  and  would  have  taken  the  two  guns  which  were 
with  it,  when  they  suddenly  perceived  a  squadron  of  the  7th  Hussars, 
which  the  dust  had  hitherto  prevented  them  from  seeing,  ready  to  charge 
them,  whereupon  they  wheeled  about  and  galloped  o(L  When  I  reached 
the  scene  of  tne  conflict  I  saw  this  hostile  force,  which  now  amounted 
to  some  thousand  men,  working  round  our  right  flank,  evidently  bent  on 
attacking  our  baggage,  which  extended  over  a  line  of  nearly  three  miles. 
I  instantly  brought  up  300  cavalry  and  twoofMackinnon's  guns  to  protect 
our  flank,  and  fired  several  shots  at  them,  but  without  eflfect  la  addition 
to  our  rear  guard,  I  ordered  the  Bengal  Fusiliers  to  cover  our  right  flank. 
I  sent  a  troop  of  the  7th  Hussars  to  patrol  along  both  flanks,  and  another 
squadron  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  sowars.  The  enemy  came  round 
in  rear  of  a  village,  and  were  in  the  act  of  charging  upon  our  baggage 
when  the  troop  of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  were  ready  prepared  for  them, 
dashed  down  and  galloped  through  them,  putting  them  to  flight  and 
sabring  many  of  their  number. 

"  Captain  Topham,f  who  commanded  the  troop,  and  who  had  run  a  native 
officer  through  the  body,  was  wounded  by  a  lance.  He  had  two  men  mor- 
tally and  six  men  slightly  wounded.  A  little  after  another  body  of  the 
rebels  charged  down  upon  our  baggage,  but  were  met  by  two  companies 
of  the  Bengal  Fusiliers,  who  poured  a  volley  into  them  when  within  30 
yards  distant,  which  rolled  a  number  in  the  dust  Thereupon  they 
desisted  from  further  attacks,  and  retreated  as  quickly  as  possible. 


t  Now  Major  M.  M.  Frendergast,  lecoDd  in  command  of  the  4th  Bengal  cavalry, 
t  Captain  R.  Topham  is  now  in  command  of  the  16th  Bengal  oaralry. 
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*'  The  in&niiry  were  then  ordered  to  advance.  The  enemy  occupied  a 
village  on  a  hill  in  front  of  us,  at  the  base  of  which  a  stream  flowed. 
Large  columns  were  posted  on  both  sides  of  this  valley.  I  threw  out  tho 
rifle  brigade  in  skirmishing  order,  supported  by  the  5th  Punjab  corps. 
The  main  line  in  rear  advanced  close  up  to  the  village  under  a  heavy  nire 
and  stormed  it  gallantly^  capturing  two  colours. 

"  We  afterwards  advanced  and  took  the  higher  ground,  the  rebels  bolting 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  cowardly  fellows  might,  with  a  little  resolution^ 
have  defended  the  position  for  some  time,  as  the  banks  and  honey-combed 
ground  would  have  delayed  us  under  fire  considerably,  but  they  had  no 
confidence  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  leaders.  Whether  they  had 
artillery  or  not  I  cannot  say.  Our  cavabry  on  the  right  captured,^  wag- 
gon filled  with  ammunition^  but  no  guns  opened  on  us. 

"  We  proceeded  to  Beleri,  three  miles  distant,  and  were  there  told  that 
the  Maulvi  had  commanded  the  cavalry  in  person.  This  I  doubt,  as  all 
their  leaders  valued  too  much  their  precious  lives. 

"  The  next  day  we  marched  to  Burassie,  12  miles  oflF.  The  weather  was 
now  becoming  excessively  hot,  and  poor  Augustus  Anson,  who  had  held 
out  so  long,  was  taken  very  Tinwell  with  a  dreadful  sickness  and  dysentery. 
He  was  obliged  to  get  off  his  horse,  and  was  carried  in  a  dolL 

'^  A  decoction  of  the  bel  fruit,  which  was  now  ripe  was  given  to  him,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery. 

On  16th  April  we  marched  for  Mahmudabad  where  it  was  reported 
S^h&n  Ali  Khan  had  collected  a  force  of  3,000  men.  On  reaching  the  town, 
however,  we  found  it  deserted,  and  the  chiefs  house,  though  surrounded 
with  mud  walls  and  bastions,  left  undefended.'' 

SITAPUR  Pargana^-^Tahsil  SrrAPUR — District  SrrAPUR. — ^Pargana  Sita- 
pur  runs  north  and  south,  and  in  shape  resembles  a  pear ;  its  length  being 
20  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  9  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Sar^yan,  a  small  stream  fordable  in  the  dry  weather,  but 
rising  to  a  great  height  in  the  rains,  on  the  west  by  pargana  Maholi,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  district  Kheri. 

The  superficial  area  is  115  square  miles,  of  which  67  are  cultivated, 
and  the  following  is  the  detail  in  acres  : —  * 

making  up  a  total  of  73,695  acres. 

Its  villages  (mauzas)  number  159,  besides  which  there  are  11  grants 
amounting  in  all  to  170. 

There  are  no  hills  or  lakes  in  the  pargana,  and  its  natural  features  are 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  Oudh — ^namely,  a  flat  fertile  coimtry  with 


*  By  Mr,  M.  L,  Fenar,  B.A.|  C.8*)  Assistant  Commissionen 
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numerous  groves.    There  are  many  wells ;  water  being  found  at  a  depth 
of  from  20  to  28  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Beside  the  bazars  in  the  town  of  Sitapur  there  are  others  at  Artia^  Sar- 
di,  Ehamolia>  and  Kania. 

There  are  no  places  of  special  historical  interest  in  the  pargana,  and 
the  only  sacred  buildings  deserving  notice  are  the  Q&zi's  Im&mbara,  the 
Shiw&la  of  Sh&mn&th,  Mah&deo,  and  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  mythical 
Sita — all  in  the  town  of  Sitapur. 

The  population  as  estimated  at  the  census  of  1869  is  as  follows  : — 

Hindoi,  agrfcttltiuml  ftl,790\l|iiMlm«i«agritiUtoral  l,OSa 

M     non-agriooltnnl        S0,086  r        „        non-agriciiltiinU     7,081 

Total  Hindu       4lfi%5J  Total  Miualmaiii       6»07l 

The  total  population  of  the  pargana  being  49,896,  or  484  to  the  square 
mile. 

The  Musalmans  form  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  and 
the  principal  castes  of  the  Hindus  are  Brahmans  6,036,  Kajputs  3,918. 
Kayaths  1,117,  Ahirs  2,667,  Pisis  4,092,  Chamars  6,725,  Kahire  1,596, 
Lodhs  1,085,  Mur&os  1,766,  Kurmis  1,196.     The  amount  of  cultivated  land 

Cr  head  of  agricultural  population  is  1*90  of  an  acre,  and  of  assessed 
ad  2-4. 

There  are  no  mines  or  quarries  in  the  pargana  with  the  exception  of 
some  inconsiderable  kankar  diggings,  lime  being  manu&ctured  from  the 
kankar.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
with  these  exceptions  the  productions  of  the  district  under  notice  are  of 
the  ordinary  description. 

The  present  assessment  amounts  to  Rs.  66,079,  being  an  increase  of 
Rs.  9,868,  or  17^  per  cent,  on  the  summary  settlement,  and  giving  the 
following  incidence : — 

O  Q  calUyaied  land  •••  ^  ••«        1    9    S  per  acie. 

„  asaesMd       »  •••  •••  •««        1    3    t       „ 

,,  total  area    »,  »••  .••  ^       0  IS  11       ^ 

The  pargana  contains  9^697  houses,  which  gives  an  average  of  51 
individuals  to  each  house. 

Of  169  villages  only  five  are  owned  by  taluqdars,  and  of  the  remaining 
154  so  many  as  115  are  held  by  Gaur  Chhattris,  and  only  nine  by  the 
JiTandwAni  Chaidi£ns  who  preceded  them  in  the  dominion  of  the  diatrioL 

The  climate  is  good,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  a  good  average^ 
and  the  state  of  agriculture  fair.  The  rents  are  almost  entirely  paid  in 
kind. 

The  history  of  the  pargana  is  traditional  only  and  is  as  follows : — R£m 
Chandar  and  his  consort  Sita  are  said  to  have  sojourned  in  the  place 
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where  Sitapur  now  stands,  which  town  was  founded  in  her  honour  by 
King  Bikram&)(t|  who  raised  a  temple  to  the  heroine  and  called  the  name 
of  the  place  Sitapur  or  the  city  of  Sfta.  To  come  to  later  times,.  Id  590 
A.H.  (A.D.  1092),  or  about  seven  centuries  ago,  a  tribe  of  Chauh&ns  under 
Gahildeo,  a. relative  of  King  Pirthir&j  of  Delhi,  invaded  the  district  and 
drove  out  the  then  possessors  who  were  Kurmis  and  low-caste  tribes,  and 
founded  a  fort  in  Sa&datnagar  then  called  Bhf  k  Qahildeo,  and  his  successors 
reigned  for  10  generations  it  is  said,  each  reign  lasting  50  years.  This  is 
manifestly  incorrect,  but  the  people  believe  it  and  give  the  dynasty  thus : 
I.  GahUdeo,  H.  Lohang  Sah,  III.  S6raj  Sfih,  IV.  Sujan  S&h,  V.  D&ra  S&h, 
VI.  Lachhman  Sfih,  VII.  Kali&n  S&h,  VIII.  Chandar  Sen,  IX.  Gutram,  X. 
Qir&nan. 

These  Ghauh&ns  are  locally  known  as  Nandbansis,  and  they  possess  at 
the  present  day  nine  villages  only,  one  of  them  being  the  ancient  Bhik, 
now  Sa4datnagar. 

So  Gtohildeo  and  his  descendants  held  sway  for  five  centuries  until  the 
reign  of  Aurangzeb,  when  (in  1070  A.H.)  a  tribe  of  Oaur  Chhattris,  led 
by  another  Chandar  Sen  from  the  North* West  Provinces,  invaded  the 
country  and  dispossessed  the  Chauh&ns  from  the  sovereignty,  leaving 
them  Sitapur,  Sa&datnagar,  and  Tehar.  This  warrior  king  had  four 
sons  named  Ajit  Mai,  N&g  Mai,  Kharak  Sen,  and  XJdho  R&m,  whose 
descendants  are  now  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  of  their 
four  progenitors,  the  Ndgmals  for  instance,  being  different  from  the 
Ajit  Mais.  They  all  belong  to  that  caste  of  Gaurs,  which  is  known  as 
the  Bamhan  Gaur  caste,  and  they  still  possess  the  greater  part  of  the 
pargana,  though  a  stranger  to  both  them  and  the  Chauhans  possesses  the 
town  of  Sitapur,  Gur  Parshdd  Qanungo,  whose  title  rests  on  a  deed  of  sale 
to  him  from  the  former  proprietors. 

As  constituted  by  Todar  Mai  the  pargana  consisted  of  1282  villages  with 
certain  Chaks  and  fractional  parts  of  a  village.  The  summary  .settlement 
recognized  312  villages,  which  have  now  at  regular  settlement  been 
demarcated  into  170, 

With  the  exception  of  the  lUmlfla  festival  celebrated  in  the  town  of. 
Sitapur  there  are  no  fairs  at  all  held  in  the  pargana. 

In  the  Xm-i-Akbari  this  pargana  under  the  name^Chhft&pur  occurs  in 
the  list  of  muh&ls  making  up  **  Sark&r  Khairabad,"  and  to  the  present  day 
the  name  is  generally  pronounced  by  the  villagers  as  there  spelled. 

SITAPUR*— Pflw^iana  SiTAPUifr— Tofeii  Sftapur— Dw^ric*  Sitapur-^ 
Sitapur,  the  chief  town  of  the  pargana  of  the  same  name  is  situated  on 
the  small  river  Sar&yan,  and  is  52  miles  north-west  from  Lucknow,  and  53 
from  Sh&hjah&npur,  the  hk^h  road  between  which  two  places  passes 
through  it.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  B&m  Cbandar's  consorti 
who  is  said  to  have  tarried  in  this  locality  some  time  during  her  pilgrim* 
age ;  and  the  town  itself  was  founded  after  the  Musalmans  had  captured 

*  By  Mr.  M.  U  Femur,  B,A.|  CS^  Asiistaiil  Oonuniaiipiitr. 
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Delhi  in  her  honour  by  certain  Nirbansi  ChhattrLs,  whose  descendanifi, 
as  Nandbansis,  held  it  aown  to  modem  times.  It  now  belongs  to  a  Kfiyath 
family. 

The  population  numbers  5,780,  being  pretty  equally  divided  between 
Hindus  and  Musalmans,  being  about  5  of  the  former  to  6  of  the  latter. 
There  are  besides  the  ordinaiy  Musalman  and  Hindu  religious  buildings 
a  temple  in  honour  of  Debi,  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sita,  a  num- 
ber of  Government  buildings,  such  as  a  school-house,  district  offices,  jail, 
dispensary,  &c. ;  and  as  the  place  is  at  the  same  time  the  headquarters 
of  a  Commissioner,  and  is  garrisoned  by  European  and  native  troops,  there 
are  good  bazars  in  which  not  only  country  but  also  foreign  commodities 
can  DO  purchased-  From  Sitapur  travellers  can  proceed  to  Lucknow  or 
Sh^jah&npur  by  dftk  g&ri,  the  roads  to  either  being  metalled,  and  to  Hardoi 
40  miles,  and  Eheri  30,  by  palanquin  d&k  on  a  good  unmetalled  road. 

The  town  and  station  are  prettily  situated,  with  good  groves  in  all 
directions ;  an  extensive  serpentine  artificial  lake  is  a  great  ornament 
The  Sar4yan  river  meandering  to  the  south-east  is  fordable  in  the  dry 
weather,  but  in  the  rains  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  occasionally  as  in 
1870  floods  the  town.  There  is  no  water  communication  with  any  other 
town ;  neither  canal  nor  railway  come  near  the  place. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  no  very  large  fairs,  though  8,000  people  are 
said  to  attend  at  the  Kans-ka-mela  in  Bhadon  (August),  nor  is  the  place 
in  any  way  historically  famous.  There  are  56  masonry  and  980  mud-built 
houses  in  the  native  town,  attending  the  school  are  170  boys.  The  bazar 
sales  are  estimated  to  average  annually  Rs.  4,82,010.  The  town  lies  in 
longitude  east  80''43'  and  in  north  latitude  27''35'. 

SRINAOAR  Pargaiut—TahaU  IiAKEtMPXJn— District  Eherl— The  par- 
gana  as  it  is  at  present  constituted  consists  of  the  oldpargaha  oi  Srina- 
gar,  and  the  trans-Ul  portion  of  the  old  pargana  of  Eiien,  consisting  of 
61  villages  of  that  pargana  which  have  been  transferred  since  the  census 
was  taken.    Previous  to  this  there  had  been  a  rectification  of  frontiers 
along  the  Ghauka,  and thecis-ChaukaportionofparganaDhaurahra, consist^ 
ing  of  eleven  villages  and  one  grant,  were  transferred  to  Srinagar ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  trans-Chauka  villages  of  the  old  parp^na  of  Srinagar  now 
belong  to  Dhaurahra.     The  paigana  is  very  irregulany  shaped,  something 
between  a  square  and  a  circle.     It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  pargana 
Bh6r ;  there  is  no  natural  boundary,  and  the  line  of  separation  is  irregular 
and  about  21  miles  in  length ;  on  this  side  the  pargana  is  only  15  mUes  in 
length  from  north  to  south.     On  the  south  it  is  24  miles  broad,  and  is 
separated  from  Pargana  Eheri  by  the  river  Ul,  and  on  the  north  it  is  22 
miles  broad,  and  separated  from  pargana  Dhaurahra  by  the  river  Chauka^ 
At  the  north-west  comer  at  Fachperi  Qh&t  it  just  touches  pargana  Nigh&- 
san.     On  the  east  there  is  no  natural  boundary,  and  here  the  pargana  is 
only  seven  miles  long  from  north  to  south.    It  is  bounded  on  this  side  by 
the  paigana  of  Tambaur  in  the  district  of  Sitapur. 

The  original  geographical  feature  of  this  pargana  is  the  river  Chauka 
or  S&rda,  and  the  history  and  topography  of  the  pargana  would  to  a  great 
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extent  consist  of  an  account  of  the  numerous  changes  in  the  course  of 
this  river.  At  Buseha  in  Bhtir,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Srinagar  in  the  pargana  of  that  name,  there  occurred  many  years  ago  a 
great  and  important  change  in  the  river's  course ;  this  has  now  to  be  des- 
cribed. Up  to  about  40  years  ago  the  Chauka  seems  to  have  flowed  from 
Buseha  to  Pachperi,  and  so  on  in  its  present  channel,  along  the  frontier 
of  Srinagar  and  Dhaurahra.  In  these  days  a  small  back  water  of  the 
river  left  it  at  Buseha  and  passed  under  Srinagar  to  the  south,  and  after 
a  winding  course  of  about  12  miles,  it  was  joined  by  the  river  Eandwa 
under  the  old  village  of  Mahewa,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mahewa 
taluqa.  Those  two  villages  were  large,  populous,  and  prosperous  places ; 
both  had  bazars  and  temples  and  mango  groves ;  the  former  had  a  large 
brick  fort  built  at  a  time  when  Srinagar  gave  its  name  to  a  taluqa  of 
Muhammadan  Bisons,  of  which  it  was  the  headquarters.  About  forty  years 
ago  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall  caused  the  Chauka  to  rise  about  Buseha 
l^yond  its  banks.  It  swept  over  into  the  back  water  communicating 
with  the  Kandwa>  rushed  up  it,  and  covered  the  surrounding  low  country 
with  deep  floods  over  an  extent  of  about  50  square  miles.  These  floods 
caused  widespread  ruin ;  Mahewa  and  Srinagar  and  several  intervening 
villages  were  completely  destroyed,  and  a  large  tract  of  country  was  depo- 
pulated and  remained  for  many  years  a  desolate  waste. 

After  the  autunm  rains  had  ceased,  the  main  body  of  water  continued 
to  flow  down  the  bed  of  the  back  water,  partially  deserting  the  old  chan- 
nel on  the  north.  The  £!andwa,  which  flowed  into  the  back  water  at 
Mahewa^  had  up  to  tliis  time  given  its  own  name  to  the  united  streams 
from  that  point,  and  they  had  flowed  on  till  they  rejoined  the  Chauka  at. 
Bahria,  16  miles  east  of  Mahewa.  But  from  this  time  the  little  Elandwa 
lost  its  identity  by  its  connexion  with  its  big  neighbour,  and  for  the  last 
16  miles  of  its  course  the  united  stream  became  known  as  the  Chauka,  and 
by  way  of  distinction  I  will  now  call  it  the  southern  Chauka.  It  is  gene- 
rally called  Ihe^  Chauka  in  this  pargana  while  the  name  S&rda  is  reserved 
for  the  more  northerly  stream.  After  this  for  about  30  years  the  Chauka 
flowed  in  two  large  streams ;  its  own  channel  to  the  north  and  that  of  the 
ELandwa  or  south  Chauka  to  the  south,  which  channels  now  average  about 
six  mUes  apart  About  ten  years  ago  the  flckle  waters  again  completely 
returned  into  their  old  bed  and  left  the4)ack  water  communicating  with 
the  Kandwa  quite  dry. 

Thus  that  branch  of  the  river  Chauka  which  I  call  the  southern  Chauka 
does  not  now  carry  the  waters  of  the  real  Chauka  in  any  part  of  its  course. 
It  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  ICandwa  and  its  tributaries.  In  the  last 
few  years  since  the  back  water  dried  up,  the  villages  of  Srinagar  and 
Mahewa  and  those  between  them  have  greatly  improved,  and  will  pro- 
bably in  time  regain  all  their  former  prosperity.  Population  has  been 
attracted  in  large  numbers  in  the  last  few  years,  but  a  considerable  period 
must  still  elapse  before  the  villages  in  this  part  of  the  pargana  are  once 
more  as  well  inhabited  and  cultivated  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  high  ridge  as  marking  the  southern  limit  of  the  river  Chauka 
in  pargana  Bh^r  has  almost  disappeared  at  the  point  where  the  river 
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enters  pargana  Srinagar  at  the  village  of  that  name.  It  appears  to  crosa 
over  to  the  north  side  of  the  river  between  Biiaeha  and  Srinagar,  for  we 
find  a  high  and  steep  bank  bounding  the  Chauka  on  the  north  in  the 
villages  of  Sona  Aduibad  and  Munra  Munri  in  pargaoa  Nighisan,  and 
running  off  thence  into  pargana  Dhaurahra.  There  are  ridges  of  vai3ring 
height  along  both  banks  of  the  southern  Chauka  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  course,  from  Srinagar  where,  though  now  dry,  its  waters  used  to 
leave  the  Chauka  to  Rahria  where,  conveying  the  waters  of  the  Kandwa 
and  its  tributaries  which  it  has  received  on  its  way,  it  rejoins  the  Chauka. 
There  is  this  difference  between  the  ridges  on  the  north  and  the  south 
bank  of  the  southern  Chauka,  the  ridge  on  the  south  bank  gradually  rises 
into  a  stUl  higher  tract  of  country  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  river  Ul ; 
the  ridge  on  the  north  bank  gradually  sinks  into  a  very  low  plain  inter- 
sected by  ravines  and  covered  with  marshes.  This  plain  has  an  average 
width  of  about  three  miles,  and  it  then  rises  almost  imperceptibly  towards 
the  north  into  another  ridge  which  bounds  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Chauka. 

The  Chauka  seems  to  resemble  deltaic  rivers  in  its  formation  of  these 
parallel  ridges  along  its  sides,  the  usual  course  of  such  rivers  is  to  cast 
up  silt  along  their  sides,  thus  gradually  making  the  lands  through  which 
they  flow  higher  than  those  somewhat  further  oS.  So  much  for  the  river 
Chauka. 

The  Ul,  which  bounds  the  pargana  on  the  souths  is  a  v^ry  different  riven 
It  has  a  low  tar&i  on  both  sides  varying  in  width  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  half  a  mile,  and  this  tar^  it  overflows  in  the  autumn  rains,  but  never 
gets  beyond  it.  It  is  a  slow  sluggish  stream  with  a  small  volume  of  water, 
an  average  width  of  twenty  yards,  and  an  average  depth  of  10  feet.  Be- 
yond the  tardi  the  land  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent  into  a  flat  plain  of  fertile 
soil,  which  has  an  average  width  of  3  or  4  miles,  and  bounds  the  Ul  along 
its  whole  course  in  this  pargana  In  this  plain  are  situated  all  the  51 
villages  which  have  been  transferred  to  this  paigana  from  Kheri,  and  this 
tract  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  pargana  Kheri  than  to  the  rest  of 
pargana  Srinagar. 

After  the  Chauka  and  the  Ul  the  Eandwa  remains  to  be*mentioned ; 
this  river  has  been  shortly  described  in  the  article  on  pargana  Bhdr.  It 
enters  this  pargana  at  Mitra  Bfaojl  on  the  west  frontier  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  Ul,  and  flowing  parallel  to  that  river  for  ten  miles,  joins 
the  southern  Chauka  at  Mahewa  as  has  been  mentioned  above. 

Ou  its  way  it  is  joined  by  a  little  stream  called  the  Kutnaiya  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  Jan&i  on  the  north.  The  Jan&i  enters  the  Srinagar 
pargana  at  Bisaiyapur  on  the  Bhiir  frontier,  and  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  tbe  Mihanni  and  the  Eusaiya  joins  the  Eandwa  a  mile  above  Mahewa^ 
The  tract  of  country  through  which  flow  these  small  streams  gradually 
converging  to  one  point  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  is  low  and  marshy  and 
lies  on  a  level  intermediate  between  the  high  fertile  plain  along  the  Ul 

and  the  g&njar  country  bounding  the  Chauka 

• 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  geography  of  the  pargana  at  once  suggests 
die  chaks  into  which  it  should  be  divided.    First  we  have  the  plain  along 
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the  ni,  juat  beyond  the  Ul  riTer  plain  comes  the  low  marshy  tract 
Which  is  watered  by  the  little  Kandwa  and  itd  still  smaller  tributa- 
ries, then  ^till  further  to  the  north  and  east  are  the  g&njar  lands 
along  the  river  Chauka.  These  naturally  conistitute  two  chaks.  The  one 
consists  of  the  ridges  along  the  north  bank  of  the  southern  Chauka 
and  the  south  bank  of  the  Chauka ;  the  ether  consists  of  the  low  plain 
between  these  ridges.  In  describing  these  chaks  I  take  the  g&njar  country 
first.  An  explanation  of  the  name  appears  necessary,  btit  I  am  unable  to 
give  its  etymology.  It  is  applied  generally  to  the  low  plains  lying  between 
the  Chauka  and  the  Kauri&la  rivers  and  stretching  away  to  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  range.  Inhabitants  of  the  country  more  to  the  south  apply 
the  term  also  to  the  plain  between  the  Ul  and  the  Chauka.  But  the 
residents  of  those  parts  for  instance  of  Aliganj  would  repudiate  the  name. 
I  am  told  that  the  word  is  derived  from  g&e  (a  cow)  and  means  the  cattle 
pasturing  country.  I  have  said  that  there  is  a  high  ridge  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  southern  Chauka,  and  another  high  ridge  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Chauka  or  S&rda.  This  follows  the  river  along  its  southern 
bank  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  pargana.  During  the  rains  the 
waters  rise  and  flow  off  out  of  the  Chauka  through  various  back  waters 
towards  the  south  and  south-east ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  land  rises  up 
towards  the  ridges  along  the  two  rivers,  and  sinks  into  a  wide  low  plain  at 
ft  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  them,  the  floods  discharged  by  the  Chauka 
through  these  back  waters  first  inundate  the  low  plain,  and  then  gradually 
in  a  very  wet  season  rise  up  over  the  ridges  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
flow  over  either  into  the  southern  Chauka  or  back  again  into  the  S&rda ; 
the  whole  of  the  two  g&njar  chaks  is  therefore  more  or  less  liable  to 
inundations,  but  the  waters  do  not  stay  so  long  in  the  land  as  they  do  in 
the  low  plains  sdong  the  river  in  pargana  Bhiir. 

The  villages  are  large  and  contain  many  small  hamlets  scattered  all 
over  their  areas ;  their  sites  as  in  Bhdr  generally  escape  the  floods ;  but 
mango  groves  are  here  numerous,  and  the  scatterred  khair  and  g61ar,  i.e., 
catechu  and  wild  fig  trees  so  abundant  in  the  more  northern  pargana  do 
not  form  here  a  chief  feature  of  the  landscape.  All  over  the  g&njar  country 
population  has  increased  greatly  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  prosperous 
fairly  cultivated  villages  now  stand  in  places  where  ten  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  but  grass  jungle. 

The  entire  pargana  contains  an  area  of  229  square  niiles  divided  into 
143  villages.  Of  this  area  of  146,339  acres  76,962  are  cultivated,  49,020 
aore  arable,  and  )  9,1 20  are  barren;  the  population  is  75,840  at  the  rate  of 
331  to  the  square  mile;  the  proprietary  rights  are  mainly  divided  between 
the  taluqdars  of  Oel  and  Mahewa,  who  acquired  possession  as  a  revenue 
arrangement  about  thirty-five  years  before  annexation.  A  few  villages 
belong  to  the  q&nungo  of  Kheri. 

SUBBHA  Pargcma—TaheU  Haidargarh— Dw^rwrf  Bara  Banki.— Tliis 

Sargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Qumti,  on  the  east  by  pargana 
agdispur  of  SuHanpur,  on  the  west  by  pargana  Haidargarh,  and  on  the 
sonth  by  pargana  Inhauna  of  Rae  Bareli.  Its  area  is  88  square  miles  or 
56,467  acres.  Of  cultivated  land  there  are  80,788  acres,  and  Of  uncultivated 
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25,684 ;  the  irrigated  area  is  as  much  as  19,471  acres.  In  some  partis 
which  are  cut  up  by  ravines  the  surface  is  uneven,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  pcu-gana  is  level.  The  soil  is  chiefly  loam.  The  climateissalubrious.  The 
river  Oumti  flows  from  west  to  east  on  the  north  border  of  the  pargana  ; 
its  length  here  is  24  miles;  it  skirts  15  villages.  Water  is  met  with  at 
from  50  to  60  feet.  The  chief  thoroughfares  are  the  road  from  Lucknow 
to  Sultanpur,  and  that  from  Rae  Bareli  to  Daryabad.  There  is  also  a 
third  tract  to  Richh  Oh&t.  There  are  ferries  at  12  places  on  the  GumtL 
Th&re  are  no  manufactures  except  that  of  country  cloth.  Schools  are  at 
Subeha,  Bhatwfira,  Granwdn,  Kursia,  Pachori,  and  Muhammadpur.  There 
are  post  and  registry  offices  at  Subeha.  The  Government  revenue  amounts 
to  Rs.  66^105.     The  tenure  is  as  follows  : — 
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Thepopulation  is  52,510.  In  Subeha  there  is  a  shrine  of  Sh£dm&nShahfd 
where  a  fair  is  held  every  Jeth  (May)  ;  the  gathering  is  exclusively  local. 
Subeha  and  Chaubisi  are  villages  possessing  more  than  2,000  inhabitants. 

This  has  been  known  as  a  pargana  since  Akbar's  time.  The  Bhars  were 
the  former  owners  of  the  soil,  but  the.Musalmans  drove  them  away  about 
900  years  ago  imder  Masadd  who  was  killed  at  Bahraich ;  in  later 
times  the  Bais  obtained  possession.  The  taluqdars  of  the  pargana  are 
Chaudhri  Murtaza  Husen  and  Bech-un-nisa. 

SUBEHA— Parana  Subeha— roA^J  BjdDARQAim— District  Bara. 
Banki.— This  town  lies  in  latitude  26°  38'  north,  longitude  81^  34'  east,  52 
miles  north-west  of  Sultanpur,  and  30  miles  east  of  Bara  Banki  near 
the  river  Gumti.  The  tahsil  station  of  Haidargarh  is  10  miles  to  the 
Bouth-west.  There  are  good  many  tanks  and  masonry  wells,  but  most 
of  the  former  are  so  shallow  that  in  the  rainy  season  the  water  overflows 
them.  Depth  of  wells  is  from  50  to  60  feet.  There  is  a  market  held  here 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  *  Country  cloth  is  the  only  manufacture. 
There  is  a  school  for  teaching  Urdu,  Persian,  and  N&gri,  also  a  police  post 
and  a  registry  office.  The  population  is  2,754,  and  the  number  of  houses 
is  691. 

The  origin  of  the  name  and  the  date  of  foundation  of  the  town  are  lost 
in  obscurity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  dominions  of  the  Bhars 
prior  to  the  invasion  by  Sayyad  S^ldr.  The  Moslems  then  seized  it,  and 
they  form  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  still.  The  principal  inhabi- 
tant, the  late  Chaudhri  Sarfarte  Ahmad,  was  a  large  landed  proprietor ; 
his  ancestors,  Ehw&ja  Bahram  and  Rhwdja  Niz&m,  are  alleged  to  have 
accompanied  Sayyad  Saldr  and  settled  here. 

But  the  family  was  obscure  till  1033  A.H.  (A.  D.  1616),  whenShekh  Nasir 
waaappointedchaudhriof  theparganaSttbehaby  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahto., 
His  descendants  divided  the  pargana  amongst  themselves,  but  the  office  of 
chaudhri  remained  undividea,  and  in  1209  (A.  D.  1792),  Chaudhri  Imim 
Bakhsh  commenced  to  absorb  all  the  separate  properties  into  hia  own 
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estate.  Chaudliri  Sarfaraz  Ahmad  continued  this  career  of  aggrandize* 
ment ;  he  acquired  the  Bhilwal  estate  also  in  this  district/and  was  granted 
another  near  Simrauta  in  Bae  Bareli  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions  after 
the  mutiny.  His  successors  are  Murtaza  Husen  and  his  widow  Bech-un- 
nisa.  A  fort  -wsfi  built  here  by  Mirza  Quli,  Chakladar,  in  the  reign  of 
Asif-ud-daula,  and  a  tahsildar  was  stationed  here  till  1227  (A.  D.  1810). 
The  late  owner  of  the  property  built  a  good  brick  house^  and  laid  out  a 
garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Gumti. 

SUD^MilNPUEr— Parflrcma  Dalmaxt — Tahsil  Lalganj— D&<nc*  Rab 
Bareli — This  viUage  is  situated  two  miles  north  of  the  Ganges ;  it  is  so 
called  after  Suddm^n  Singh,  its  founder^  a  Janw&r  Chhattri,  who  came 
here  about  500  years  ago.  It  is  situated  in  rather  low  ground  which 
receives  the  drainage  of  a  large  area  and  is  greatly  cut  up  by  ravines. 
The  ground  rises  gradually,  and  the  skirts  of  the  village  are  buried  in 
groves.  The  population  is  2,140.  There  is  a  temple  and  fair  in  honour 
of  Kakoran,  a  Bhar  hero,  killed  by  Musalmans,  referred  to  in  Dalmau  par-* 
gana  article. 

STJKHETA  river — District  Kheri — Has  its  source  in  the  Shihiahdnpur 
district  in  latitude  27*^55'  north  longitude  80**7'  east,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Sh&hjah&npur  and  Kheri.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
for  about  20  miles  from  its  source ;  it  then  runs  about  2  miles  east  by  north,, 
and  finally  turning  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  enters  into  the  Hardoi 
district  about  23  miles  fi-om  its  source  in  latitude  27°  39'  north,  longitude 
80*^13'  east  Following  the  same  direction  it  flows  into  the  Garra  in  latitude 
27°  18'  north;  longitude  80°2'  east.    Its  total  length  may  be  estimated  at 

about  84  miles.    It  is  a  torrent  in  the  rm^t  and  cuts  off  communication 
with  Sh&hjah&npur. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

GhADge  of  terrilorj— Genenl  appainuioe^BiTan  and  ttreama— Jhito— Nataral  prodiw- 
tloDft— HinenI  prodnokiont^Faiuui— Climate-^Bainfill^MeaiMU  aspeeta. 

SuUanpur, — The  distriot  ef  Bultanpur  lies  on  both  sides  of  Uie  Oumti, 
beiuff  bounded  by  Fyzabad  on  the  north,  by  iPartabgarh  on  the  south, 
and  Jaunpur  on  the  east  The  district  as  at  present  constituted  differs 
entirely  from  that  which  existed  prior  to  1869.  It  will  appear  that  there 
were  formerly  twelve  parganas  in  Sultanpur,  of  these  seven  remained  in  the 
new  district  which  also  received  four— ^sauli,  Sultanpur  Barauns^  Aide- 
mau,  and  Surharpurf  from  Fyzabad*  Of  the  five  remaining  one  (Subeha) 
went  to  Bara  Banki,  and  Uie  four  others-^Inhaun;^^  Bokha  J4ia,  Simiauta^ 
and  Mohanganj — to  Rae  Bareli. 

The  area  of  the  district,  however,  was  little  altered,  and  the  population 
only  rose  from  980,000  to  996,000.  The  object  was  to  render  die  diatriot 
more  compactly  arranged  round  the  headquarleni  and  to  seoure  easier 
means  of  access  to  the  courts  and  authorities  for  ail  the  inhabitanta. 
This  object  was  achieved  at  considerable  cost,  and  the  confusion  of  statis- 
tics so  caused  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up. 

The  old  dietriet. 
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*  Moet  of  the  information  contained  in  tbie  article  is  taken  from  the  settlement  report. 
t  Put  only  of  the  old   Sorharpnr  pargana  was  transferred  to  Snltanpnr  ;  there  are 
l&ns  two  parganas  of  this  name-- one  In  this  and  the  other  in  (he  Fysabad  district. 
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The  additions  to  the  district  then  obmpriBe  the  trans-Qumti  paiganas 
of  laauli,  SulianpuT  Barannsa,  Aldemau,  and  Sorharpur ;  a  description  of 
them  is  given  under  the  respectiye  headings,  and  for  an  account  ofthe  old 
distnot  of  Sultanpur,  which  still  constitutes  the  main  portion  of  the  new 
one,  the  settlement  c^cet  may  be  consulted.  The  present  'district  lies 
between  SVZ&  and  82*  43^  eastlongitudoy  and  between  26''  3'  and  iff"  SS' 
north  latitude.  Its  extreme  length  is  above  80  miles;  its  extreme 
breadth  about  88. 

Slope  cmd  watershed, — ^With  the  exception  of  a  gradual  and  scarcely 
perceptible  slope  from  north-west  to  south-east,  its  surface  is  generally 
level,  bdi^  brak^i  only  bv  ravines  by  which  its  drainage  is  effected.  Its 
Wftterabed  is  identical  witL  that  of  the  Qumti  and  &&  rivers,  starting 
ficom  a  point  nine  miles  west  of  Haidargarh  in  the  Bara  Banki  district ;  it 
passes  a  little  to  the  south  of  Jilis  and  Sultanpur ;  its  altitude  above  mean 
sea  level  being  ih^re  351  and  352;  feet  req)ectively>  and  thence  onward  to 
iNMc^ur  some  mUes  esmb  ol  Part^d^garh. 

OenercU  appearance. — ^The  various  parts  of  the  district  present  by  no 
means  a  uniform  aspect ;  the  scenei^  of  many  spots  on  the  Oumti  is  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  but  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  for  the  most  port  a  black 
and  ravine  cut  tract,  the  dreariness  of  which  is  sometimes  relieved  only 
W  mango  groves  and  single  trees,  and  sometimes  even  these  are  wanting. 
^riie  road  from  Lucknow  to  Jaunpur  again  traverses  nearly  throughout 
its  entire  length  in  this  district;  highly  cultivated  and  well  wooded  viUases, 
rich  in  landscapes  as  picturesque  and  varied  as  a  level  countiy  can  di&pmy, 
while  in  strong  contrast  with  this  fertile  range  there  lies  on  the  extreme 
south  a  broad  belt  of  rice  land  which,  interspersed  with  targe  arid  plains 
and  swampy  jhils  and  marshes,  possesses  the  dismal  and  uninteresting 
character  peculiar  to  such  vicinities. 
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Rivers  an<Z  etreamsr^TSot  a  single  river,  unless  rain-streamfl  be  dignified 
withthename,  intersectsthe  interior  of  the  district  It  is  traversedhoweyer 
for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  Gumti.  The  Oumti  takes  its  rise  £roiii 
the  Fuljar  T&l  in  an  alluvial  tract  between  the  rivers  Deoli  or  Qarra  and 
Gogra  in  the  district  of  Sh&hjah&npur;  it  has  a  mean  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, but  its  course  is  often  extremely  sinuous,  a  feature  from  which  its 
name  is  sometimes  with  questionable  accuracy  supposed  to  have  arisen.* 
It  first  touches  this  district  on  the  west,  and  then  flows  along  its  entire 
north*eafitem  border  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  which  it  enters  the 
district  of  Jaunpur.  Within  these  limits  its  bed  is  generally  r^^ular, 
and  consists  of  a  superficial  stratum  of  day  overlying  an  inferior  one  of 
sand  The  former  is  usually  about  five  or  six  feet  in  depth ;  the  latter  is 
more  uneven ;  in  some  places  it  is  of  immense  thickness,  in  others  it  has 
been  penetrated  and  found  to  i^est  on  a  second  kankar-dotted  formation 
of  clay  of  yet  unascertained  dimensions.  In  some  places,  however,  the 
regularity  of  the  bed  is  broken  by  large  and  curious  kankar  reefe,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  civil  station,  where  it  nearly 
hinders  the  t>assage  of  the  river. 

The  water  of  the  Gumti  is  sweet  and  wholesome  but  not  always  dear, 
often  being  after  rain  has  fallen  of  a  muddy  yellow  colour,  probably  attri* 
butable  to  the  nature  of  its  bed.  Its  banks  di£fer  greatly  from  each  other, 
the  high  bank  is  generally  %  lofty  and  abrupt,  pierced  here  and  there  by 
ravines  hollowed  out  by  the  scour  of  rain  floods;  though  in  some  places 
strips  of  low  lying  land  intervene  between  the  ordinary  stream  of  the  riverand 
the  high  level,  the  left  bank  is  low,  and  the  land  behind  it,  on  the  Fysabad 
side,  ascends  by  a  very  gentle  and  gradual  incline.  Its  affluents  individually 
insignificant  are  numerically  important,  and  fed  bv  them  its  stream  is 
liable  to  great  and  sudden  changes.  The  degree  to  which  it  may  be  affec- 
ted by  Uiis  cause  in  the  rainy  season  wul  be  seen  from  the  following 
particulars: — 

From  November  to  June  its  ordinary  breadth  is  under  200  and 
its  depth  about  12  or  13  feet,  its  velocity  being  then*  about  two  miles 
an  hour,  and  its  volume  about  5,000  cubic  feet :  in  the  heavy  floods  of  last 
September  it  attained  a  depth  of  48  feet,  its  velodty  increasing  to  close 
upon  four  miles  an  hour,  and  its  volume,  where  it  flowed  through  the 
embankments  of  the  new  pile  bridge  at  Sultanpur,  to  more  than  100,000 
cubic  feet;  all  this  time,  moreover,  an  escape  was  open  to  it  in  the 
inundation  of  the  low  lands  on  its  left  bank  for  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more. 


*  If  this  deriratlon  were  aecarate,  the  nune  Bhoald  be  "  GhiiintL"  Th«  absenee  of  the 
h  might  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  ezferemel/  eTanescent  Qatare  of  that  letter,  but  the 
correct  Sanskrie  name  is  well  known,  and  is  not  "  Ghdmti'' bat  "QomatL"  The  Qomti 
is  mentioned  in  the  Vishnu  Pnran  under  its  Sanskrit  name  (Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1^  10, 
I860).  It  is  also  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  of  the  **  Jfima-ut-tawirikh" 
(A.D.  1810)  :— "  Afterwards  the  waters  of  the  Oangi,  the  Bahab,  the  Kuhl,  and  the  Sarja 
nnite  near  the  cit^  of  B4ri"  For  General  Cunninghsm  says  that  the  Kfihi  is  mi- 
doubtedly  the  GomU,  the  union  of  the  Sarju  with  the  Qomti  being  a  fable  (Elliott's  fiistory  of 
India,  Vol.  L,  49-60).  Later  Muhammadaa  writers,  e.^.,  Bsbar  and  Abul  Ftol.  call  it  SodI  or 
Qodi    In  the  <<  T4rf kh-i-Farishta  it  is  caUed  Eawah  (Elliott,  IIL,  807  V 
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Of  raixi*sireams  the  most  importaat  are  the  K&ndu,  the  Fili,  the  Tengha, 
the  Nandhia.  The  E&ndu  takes  its  rise  in  a  morass  in  the  village 
of  Rfiepur^  pargana  Simrauta,  and  in  the  upper  or  western  portion  of 
its  course  skirts  the  Inhauna  pargana,  being  there  a  shallow  stream 
known  by  the  name  of  Naiya.  Further  on,  near  Jagdfspur,  it  becomes 
a  small  river  with  rugged  banks^  and  is  then  called  the  Eandu,  under 
this  name  it  proceeds  onward  to  the  Oumti  with  which  it  ultimately 
unites  itself,  forming  during  the  last  portion  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  the  Isauli  and  Jagdispur  parganas.  The  Pili  nadi  becomes 
in  the  rains  a  considerable  stream,  but  at  other  times  consists  of  a 
string  of  disconnected  jhils  and  swamps.  Their  ramifications  cover  a 
great  poijtion  of  the  south  of  Ch^nda,  but  where  they  commence  it  is  im- 
possible to  say— not  apparently  anywhere  in  this  district.  They  appear 
rather  to  belong  to  a  vast  system,  and  to  be  continuous  with  other  similar 
ones  in  Rae  Bareli,  the  connection  being  maintained  by  those  in  the 
Amethi  and  Mohanganj  parganas.  The  Tengha  is  so  called  from  a  vUlage 
of  the  same  name  in  pargana  Amethi,  where  it  is  spanned  by  an  old 
masonry  bridge  erected  about  half  a  century  ago  by  Mir  Ghuldm  Husen, 
the  N&zim  of  the  period.  In  the  first  portion  of  its  course  it  consists  of 
two  branches,  the  village  of  Sukulpur  being  the  point  of  bifurcation 
after  flowing  south-east  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  that  village,  it 
crosses  the  borders  of  the  Partabgarh.  district,  and  falls  eventually  into 
the  Chamrauri,  a  tributary  of  the  Sai.  The  Nandhia  nadi  first  appears  in 
the  village  of  that  name  in  pargana  Tappa  Asl ;  for  some  way  it  holds 
a  course  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Tengha,  but  ultimately 
unites  with  the  main  body  of  that  stream,  at  the  point  where  it  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Chamrauri.  Both  the  Tengha,  and  the  Nandhia 
are  streams  of  some  consequence  as  their  channels  are  deep  though 
narrow,  and  form  the  outlet  for  the  superfluous  waters  of  extensive  series 
of  jhils. 

Lakes, — One  of  these  series  known  as  jhil  Lodhai  commences  in  the 
village  of  Bhalg&on  and  stretches  through  Go&w&n  to  Nar&in,  a  distance  of 
thirteen  miles,  where  the  lacustrine  formation  ceases,  and  is  succeeded  by  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Tengha.  A  second  series  is  composed  principally  of 
the  "  R&ja's  B&ndh,"  a  dam  of  great  magnitude  in  the  village  of  Eatra 
B^i,  thrown  up  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  by  Rdja  Bisheshwar 
Singh  of  Amethi,  the  name,  though  strictly  speaking  it  refers  to  the  dam 
itself,  is  commonly  given  to  a  vast  sheet  of  water  several  miles  in  lengthi 
the  collection  of  which  is  in  great  measure  due  to  it.  Below  theB^ndh  the 
line  of  jhils  is  resumed,  and  goes  on  until  it  gives  place  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  Tengha.  This  branch  is  naturally  of  less  importance  than 
it  formerly  was  owing  to  the  interception  of  so  much  water  by  the  R&ja's 
B4ndh,  but  it  proved  useful  when  that  embankment  burst  two  years 
ago  in  carrying  off  the  tremendous  quantity  of  water  which  was  then 
set  firee,  and  which  for  a  time  caused  a  partial  inundation  of  some  of 
the  adjacent  villages.  The  jhils  connected  with  the  Nandhia  nadi  may 
be  traced  back  from  the  head  of  that  stream  to  the  village  of  Bis&ra  in 
the  Isauli  pargana ;  from  the  latter  as  far  as  Dhamaur  it  is  called  Jhil  Naiya^ 
the  remaining  portion  of  it  being  known  as  B&ndh  Bujhwa, 
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Natural  productions :  veaetable, — Of  woods  and  foresto  though  none  now 
remain,  tradition  tells  of  the  existenoe  within  the  last  sixty  years.  One 
large  tract  of  dense  Jungle,  it  is  said,  extended  in  an  unbroken  stretch 
from  the  residence  of  the  R&ja  of  Amethi  quite  up  to  the  inrovincial  road 
to  Lucknow,  and  the  Bbadaiyan  jungle,  also,  which  even  after  the  mutiny 
covered  more  than  a  thousand  acres,  is  said  to  have  been  the  remains  of 
an  extensive  wood,  patches  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  villages  fSar 
removed  from  Bhadaiy&n.  The  only  tree-covered  tracts  of  spontaneous 
growth  at  the  present  day  are  dh^  jungles.  These,  however,  cannot  be 
called  forests  of  which  they  lack  the  stateliness  and  density ;  seen  in  the 
twilight  at  the  season  of  the  year  their  leaves  are  gathered  fot  fuel,  their 
crooked  trunks  and  branches  present  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  gaunt 
weird  figures  in  all  sorts  of  grotesque  and  fantastic  attitudes.  The  absence 
of  forest  scarcely  furnishes  matter  for  r^ret  If  they  have  come  under  the 
axe,  it  is  becaiise  it  is  more  profitable  to  cultivate  the  land  they  occupied  ; 
and  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  them,  devoid  of  their  unhealthiness,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lar^  and  noble  groves  with  which  the  district  is  plentifully 
studd<Hl.  Two  or  mree  well  known  single  groves  are  over  fifteen  acres  in 
extent,  and  elsewhere  separately  planted  ones  combine  to  fill  an  area  of 
more  than  half  that  si^.  The  trees  most  in  favour  for  groves  are  the 
mango,  the  j&mun,  and  the  mahua,  interspersed  now  and  then,  especially 
near  village  sites,  with  an  (ionla,  gtilar,  or  kathal ;  the  mahua  is  also  often 
found  alone  or  in  clumps  of  two  or  three  in  open  spots,  as  are  the  bel,  the 
kaitha,  and  the  nfm.  Grand  old  solitary  trees  of  immense  magnitude,  the 
banyan,  the  p&kar  and  the  pipal,  planted  perhaps  in  the  days  of  Bhar  supre* 
macy,  here  and  there  form  a  prominent  feature  in  a  village  landscape;  and 
the  cotton  tree  and  the  dhak  are  at  one  season  of  the  year  rendered  oon« 
spicuous  for  a  long  distance  round  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  profuse  and 
gaudy  blossoms.  The  tamarind  and  the  palm  which  affect  damp  and 
feverish  localities  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  district ;  such  as  there  are 
lie  principally  near  old  Muhammadan  qasbas.  The  babtil  is  common 
everywhere.  The  sissoo  and  the  tun,  though  they  seem  to  thrive  with 
very  moderate  care,  are  only  found  in  the  civil  station  and  in  road-side 
avenues  planted  from  nurseries  at  that  place.  The  asok,  the  teak,  and  the 
Millingtonia  are  of  recent  introduction,  and  must,  with  regard  to  this  dis- 
trict, be  at  present  considered  garden  trees.  A  teak  raised  from  seed 
sown  a  few  years  ago  is  now  eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  fine  straight 
stem,  with  a  girth  at  its  thickest  part  of  eighteen  inches.  It  is  already 
valuable  for  its  handsome  foliage,  but,  as  it  takes  from  sixty  to  eighty 
years  to  come  to  maturity,  it  will  be  time  enough  two  or  three  generations 
nenee  to  base  an  opinion  on  it  as  to  whether  trees  of  its  class  could  be 
profitably  grown  in  this  climate  for  their  timber. 

Of  horticultural  pro<luce  a  great  variety  is  to  be  found  in  the  public 
gardens  at  Sultanpur,and  also  in  many  private  ones.  Most  sorts  of  European 
vegetables  will  thrive  in  the  cold  season,  though  fresh  seed  requires  to  be 
imported  annually  for  them;  the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  beet-root,  carrot,  and 
tomato  reach  great  perfection ;  the  artichoke,  asparagus,  and  celery,  the  pea 
and  various  sorts  of  beans,  though  inferior  to  the  former,  are  still  of  a 
very  fair  quality ;  brocoli  and  Brussels  sprouts  have  been  found  to  succeed 
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bht  Ar6  not  coiiimonly  grown  ;  lettuces  and  cress  last  during  the  greater 
pdrtion  6f  tHe  y^i*.  The  vine  and  the  strawberry  have  been  cultivated  with 
considerable  success,  the  pine  apple  grows,  but  has  never  yet  borne  fruit, 
whethei*  ii  is  capable  of  being  made  to  do  so  is,  I  think,  an  open  question. 
Tliefe  aire  Vechi,  apple,  clnd'  pear  trees  in  the  Sultanpur  gardens,  but  their 
fruit  is  6t  little' value.  The  orange,  lemon,  guava,  and  custard  apple,  the 
peach,  pomegranate,  the  plantain,  and  the  kamrak  are  more  common. 
They  ai»e  to  be  met  with  in  private  gtirdens  all  over  the  district,  into  which, 
indeed,  many  kinds' — not  only  of  fi'uit,but  of  vegetables  also — have  already 
found  tb^ir  way.  Ttr  is'  probable  that  with  these  examples  of  the  possi- 
bility of  sticciessfol  cultivation  before  their  eyes,  the  more  skilful  agricultural 
castes  will  ^bon  venture,  to  make  the  experiment  of  field  cultivation  with 
many  df  the  more  hardy  vegetables.  The  potato  is  already  ceasing  to  be 
unoommoni  I  have  seen  enclosed  fields  of  it  in  Mohanganj,  Ch^nda,  and 
Isauli     Some  classes,- however,  are  said  to  have  a  prejudice  against  it. 

Miiierafs. — Eankar,  a  carbonate  of  lime,  containing  silica  and  oxide  of 
iron,  is  the  pnly  mineral  production  of  the  district,  in  nearly  every  part  of 
which  it  is  found  iii  great  abundance.  It  lies  at  a  distance  of  from  a  few 
inches  to  3  .or  4  feet  from  the  surface,  in  a  stratum  of  about  the  same 
thickness.  It  is  of  four  ^sorts — ^bichua,  black  in  appearance,  and  a  first  rate 
road  metal;  mathia,  a  light<T  softer  kind,  with  which  a  quantity  of  clay 
or  ^rth'  iai  alwayd  intermixed  ;pathria,  a  sandy  stony  metaJ,  and  chatan,  a 
hiAtdy  yBllot*'  metal  good  for  roads,  which  neither  mathia  nor  pathria  is. 
The  Idsikkai' reel]^  of  the  Qumti  hrtve  been  already  mentioned;  some  of 
thes^  o6hti)Aih  a  fossil  formation  of  a  yellow  colour  from  which  excellent 
lime  il^  tJb  be  obtaiil^d.  A  bed  about  five  acres  in  extent,  and  about  four  feet 
frt)m'the  sutfac^  of  Multtol-ihatti  or  Ariii^nian  bole,  an  earth  used  for  dyeing 
purposes,  wliidb  ha^  been  recently  found  in  pargana  Chahda,  may  perhaps 
b^  worthy  of  notice. 

Anmuds. — Very  few  wild  animals  infest  the  district,  and  even  those, 
with  the  exception  of  wolves,  are  rather  mischievous  than  dangerous. 
Wolves  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  ravines  ;  nil-gAe  are  found  in  a  few 
of  the  denser  jungle  tracts ;  wild  pigs  are  comparatively  scarce,  sugarcane 
fields,  furtiishihg  at  once  both  food  and  shelter,  are  their  favourite  resort, 
"  the  wild  hog's  reedy*  home ;"  jackals  are  ubiquitous ;  monkeys  are  not 
numerous,  but  where  they  do  take  up  their  abode,  commit  sad  depreda- 
tions on  the  crbpE(.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  deer  and  antelope,  so 
commotr  in  other  portions  of  the  province,  have  no  place  whatever  in  the 
zoology  (tf  thifif  district. 

Game  of  various  sorts  —the  hare,  wild  goose,  partridge,  quail,  and  wild 
dudes  beidg  the  most  common — is  plentil'ul  in  the  cold  weather ;  fish  is 
found  in  l8i*ge  quantities  both  io  the  river  and  in  large  tanks  and  jhfls. 
The  mullet  and  the  rohd  are  held  in  most  esteem;  the  former,  which  is 
particulariy  fine,  is  confined  to  the  Qumti ;  the  latter  is  more  general. 

Of  useful  animals  there  are  few  indigenous  breeds,  and  what  there  are, 
miserably  poor.  The  horse  is  altogether  wanting ;  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  the  ordinary  wretched  pony  of  the  country  ;  the  standard  of  excellence 
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of  horned  cattle^  the  buffalo  excepted,  is  similarly  low ;  the  supply  of  • 
the  better  sort  of  these  aaimals  is  kept  up  by  importation.  Horses  may 
often  be  purchased  of  itinerant  dealers  who  pay  occasional  visits  to  most 
towns  of  any  consequence  ;  but  the  husbandman  who  wishes  to  renew  his 
team  of  oxen  generally  prefers  to  undertake  a  journey  to  one  of  the  great 
cattle  depdts  and  there  make  his  own  selection.  Nanpara^  Dhaurahra,  and 
Khairigarh  are  the  places  he  most  commonly  resorts  to. 

s  "There  are  three  descriptions  of  produce,"  says  a  French  writer,*  "which 
man  may  demand  from  cattle  besides  the  manure,  the  hide,  and  the  offal, 
namely,  their  labour,  their  milk,  and  their  flesh.    Of  these  three  the  least 

profitable  is  the  first "  The  French  agriculturist  requires  labour  from 

his  cattle  in  preference  to  everything  else ;  the  British  agriculturist  looks 
chiefly  to  the  milk  and  the  meat  ;  the  Indian  agriculturist,  different  frx>ni 
both,  contents  himself  with  the  labour  of  the  ox  and  the  milk  of  the  cow  ; 
it  is  only  where  non-Hindu  communities  reside  that  the  flesh  of  those 
animals  becomes  a  source  of  profit.  Their  hides  indeed,  in  the  first  place, 
supply  all  local  wants,  and  any  surplus  there  may  be  is  carried  to  some 
neighbouring  bazar,  to  be  thence  forwarded  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Calcutta  or  Bombay,  and  forms  an  infinitesimal  quota  of  the  immense  num- 
ber annually  exported  from  those  places.  The  labour  demanded  from  the 
ox  is  to  carry  the  packsaddle  and  draw  the  cart  and  plough. 

Of  sheep  and  goats  large  flocks  are  often  kept  with  the  principal  object 
of  obtaining  the  valuable  manure  they  afford.  When  used  for  this  pur- 
pose they  are  folded  on  the  land  the  manure  is  required  for,  and  the 
owner  receives  his  remuneration  in  kind ;  a  goat  or  sheep  being  thought 
a  fair  return  for  the  loan  of  the  flock  for  a  night.  The  goat  is  further 
useful  for  its  milk  and  the  sheep  for  its  wool,  which  is  manufactured  into 
coarse  blankets  for  the  wear  of  the  village  population.  Both  of  these 
animals  are  slaughtered  to  a  limited  extent  for  food.  The  indulgence  is 
sometimes^indeed,  restricted  to  festival  occasions,  and  even  then  is  invested 
with  a  sacrificial  character;  but  if  it  is  not  more  common,  it  arises  as 
much  from  the  comparative  expensiveness  of  the  diet  as  from  the  vegeta- 
rian propensities  of  the  Hindus. 

Climate — ^The  climate,  judged  by  a  tropical  *or  sub-tropical  standard,  is 
mild,  temperate,  and  healthy.  From  October  to  June  westerly  winds 
prevail,  and  during  the  first  four  of  those  months  are  dry,  cold,  and  bracing, 
more  particularly  after  rain,  of  which  there  is  almost  invariably  a  slight 
fall  about  Christmas.  Towards  the  end  of  February  they  begin  to  increase 
in  force,  their  temperature  becoming  higher,  and  by  the  end  of  March,  if 
not  earlier,  the  hot  winds  usually  set  in.  These,  however,  axe  much  less 
trying  than  they  are  in  many  places  ftirther  to  the  west.  They  do  not 
begin  for  some  hours  after  day-break,  and  seldom  last  long  after  dark, 
while  they  occasionally  cease  for  several  days  together.  In  these  intervals, 
which  become  more  and  more  frequent  as  the  hot  weather  progresses,  a 
north-east  wind  takes  its  place.  About  the  middle  of  June  the  rainy  season 
commences,  and  with  occasional  breaks  of  greater  or  less  duration  conti- 
nues till  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October  ;  sometimes,  but 
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not  often,  lasting  till  the  middle  of  the  latter  month ;  the  wind  during 
this  p^od  scarcely  ever  leaves  the  east 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  rainfall  for  eleven  years*  : — 
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Average  for  eleven  yean  •••  41 


The  rainfall  up  to  date — September  5th,  1877 — ^has  been  from  June 
1st  icy  7^  That  for  the  same  period  during  the  preceding  five  years 
has  been — 
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The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the  rainfall  for  the  last  two  years  of 
drought,  1868  and  1873,  each  of  which  was  followed  in  1869  and  1874 
respectively  by  considerable  scarcity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  rainfall  was  not  scanty,  the  distribution 
was  capricious  and  unusual,  and  there  was  no  rain  during  individual  months 
in  which  it  is  much  needed  for  agricultural  purposes. 

There  are  four  rainfalls,  each  of  which  must  be  propitious  to  secure  a  good 
harvest: — 

First, — ^The  June  rains,  the  former  rains  as  they  may  be  called^  in 
1873.  These  amounted  only  to  1*7  inches — ^not  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
earth  for  the  plough  and  to  water  the  early  rice. 


*  This  is  for  the  whole  district.    The  figarei  given  snbseqnentlj  are  iiom  ohseiT*' 
tiona  taken  at  the  Soltanpor  dispensary  only,  benoe  the  difference. 
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Second, — ^The  main  monaoon  whidi  oommeiices  in  July  and  iandp  at  ihe 
commencomcnt  of  October.  This  was  sufficient  in  both  years^  but  the  fall 
in  September,  1873»  was  only  3*7  inches,  and  it  ceased  too  soon,  viz.,  on 
September  loth. 

Thirdly, — ^The  latter  or  October  rains,  which  are  required  to  water  the 
late  rice  and  moisten  the  land  for  the  winter  plougnings,  were  wholly 
deficient  in  both  years. 

Ftfurth, — The  January-February  rains,  which  were  whoH^  wanting  in 
1869  and  in  1874,  were  under  an  inch. 

Speaking  broadly  then  the  rains  commenced  well  in  1868,  badly  in 
1873;  they  ended  with  a  fiEiir  fall  in  1868,  but  too  soon ;  in  1873  they  were 
scanty  for  the  last  month,  and  ended  still  earlier  in  September. 

So  far  1873  was  much  worse  than  1868,  then  there  was  al^olutely  no 
rain  in  either  year  from  October  till  January. 

But  in  February  there  was  no  rain  in  1869,  and  about  an  inch  in  1874. 
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The  following  memorandum  on  medical  aspects  was  furnished  by  the 
Oivil  Surgeon,  Dr.  A.  Cameron : — 

Vital  statistics. — ^There  is  no  registration  of  births  carried  on  at  present 
in*  this  district.  Birth  statistics  appear  to  have  been  coUected  in  1869 
and  1870|  but  their  collection  was  discontinued  in  the  latter  year. 
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The  registrataa  of  deaths  has  been  atterapte  I  during  the  last  6  or  6 
years,  but  Lither  o  the  ixuinbers  registered  have  been  very  far  below  the 
truth.     The  numbers  for  the  last  four  years  were — 

Registered  deafke  per 
1  /)U0  cf  population. 

1A70  a.«  M«  •«•                ••«  15'9 

1871  •••  •••  •••                 •••  1 0*35 

187]l  •••  ■••  ••••••«           7*83 

18 1 3  »••  •••  •••                  •••           w  o 

It  is  needless  to  «ay  that  these  are  altogether  impossible  figures  repre- 
senting as  they  do  an  average  duration  of  life  of  somewhere  between 
55  and  180  years. 

The  agency  at  present  employed  for  the  collection  of  tliese  8t;ati£tic9 
is  that  of  the  village  chaukidars  who  are  called  upon  to  report  the  death9 
that  take  place  in  their  villages  once  a  month,  or  oftener  in  epideoaic 
seasons,  at  the  police  statijons.  It  was  hoped  when  this  agency  was  adop- 
ted in  1870,  that  it  would  yield  better  results  than  the  one  previously 
employed,  and  for  some  time  the  number  of  deaths  registered  was  consi- 
dierably  higher  than  it  had  been,  but  the  returns  of  the  last  two  years 
sbow  that  the  improvement  was  only  temporary. 

Endemic  diseases. — The  principal  endemic  diseases  of  the  district 
are  fevers,  of  which  the  prevailing  types  are  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent. Continued  fevers  are  also  met  with,  but  they  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  the  periodic,  and  appear  to  be  merely  aggravated  cases  of  intermittent 
or  remittent,  and  without  any  specific  character  of  their  own.  Fever, 
pure  and  simple  as  it  is  met  with  in  this  district,  is,  in  fact,  altogether  of 
the  ''  malarious  "  kind. 

Of  2,000  cases  of  fever  treated  at  the  Sultanpur  Dispensaiy  the  jnro- 
portion  of  quotidian  agues  was  said  to  be  fths,  of  tertian  about  ^,  of  quar- 
tans about  ^th,  and  of  remittents  about  tV*^-     None  were  entered  as 
"  continued,"  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  remittents  would  more 
properly  have  been  so   named.     In  severe  cases  the  remission  is  often 
very  slight  or  not  at  all  perceptible. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  to  what  extent  fever  prevails  amongst 
the  general  population.  Amongst  the  prisoners  in  the  Sultanpur  Jail  the 
average  annual  number  of  attacks  during  the  four  years,  from  1870  to  1878, 
was  13  per  cent,  of  average  strength,  and  amongst  the  Sultanpur  police 
during  the  same  period  it  was  about  15  percent  Assuming  that  the 
general  population  suffered  in  an  e^ual  degree,  and  making  allowance  for 
repeatea  attacks  in  the  same  individual,  it  is  no  extravagant  estimate  to 
assume  that  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  population  suffers  eveiy  year 
firom  fever. 

No  trustworthy  statistics  with  regard  to  the  death-rate  from  fever  can 
be  given.  The  mortuary  returns,  as  already  stated,  are  unreliable,  and 
the  mortality  amongst  the  police  and  the  prisoners  is  no  criterion,  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  treatment  the  patients  receive.  Oonsidering  the  great 
preponderan<M  ot  the  comparatiyely  non-fatal  intermittent  type  it  is 
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probable  that  the  mortality  is  nothing  like  what  it  is  represented  to  be  in 
the  mortuary  returns,  where  it  appears  as  the  cause  of  more  than  half 
the  deaths  in  the  district. 

The  great  causes  of  the  fever  that  prevails  in  the  district  appear  to  be 
the  defective  drainage  and  the  annual  saturation  of  the  soil  by  the  rains. 
The  surface  is  so  flat  and  the  natural  drains  so  few  that  surface  water 
cannot  find  a  ready  escapa  It  accumulates  wherever  there  is  a  hollow 
in  the  surface,  forming  stagnant  pools,  or  sinks  into  the  ground  raising 
the  subsoil  water  level  In  many  places  this  rises  in  the  rains  to  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  surface.  In  this  way  the  soil  becomes  waterlo^ed, 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water  courses,  and  the  immediate 
result  is  an  outbreak  of  fever.  The  period  of  the  year  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber being  that  during  which  the  ground  is  thus  saturated  is  the  sea- 
son in  which  fever  is  most  prevalent.  Its  severity  appears  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  rainfall;  the  greater  the  fall  the  more  prevalent  the  fever. 
The  amount  of  fever  depends  also  on  the  manner  of  the  rainfalL 
When  the  showers  are  moderate  and  occur  at  intervals  the  water 
escapes  by  percolation  into  the  soil  or  by  evaporation,  and  the  result- 
ing fever  is  proportionally  moderate,  but  when  the  rain  falls  in  heavy 
bursts,  lasting  for  dajrs  together  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  soil  becomes 
completely  waterlogged,  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  flooded,  and  fever 
breaKS  out  with  great  severity.  The  rainy  season  of  1871  was  marked 
by  heavy  floods  in  September,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  number  of 
deaths  reported  from  fever  during  that  and  the  three  following  months  was 
very  great,  more  than  the  whole  numbers  set  down  to  the  same  cause  in 
1872  when  rain  fell  more  equally  and  at  greater  intervals. 

In  proportion  as  the  surface-water  dries  up  and  the  subsoil  water  level 
sinks,  the  fever  din^inishes  until  it  reaches  a  minimum  in  the  dry  hot 
season. 

The  cultivation  of  rice,  which  is  extensively  grown  during  the  rains, 
must  greatly  assist  in  the  production  of  fever  by  obstructing  the  surface 
drainage,  and  the  decay  of  the  rank  vegetation  which  springs  up  during 
the  rains  may  also  have  an  effect  in  producing  fever.  The  latter  cause 
cannot,  however,  be  a  very  powerful  one  as  cultivation  is  general  through- 
out the  district,  and  jungly  tracts  are  few  and  of  limited  extent ;  at  the 
same  time  many  marshy  places  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  long  coarse 
weedy  grass  and  other  weeds,  which  in  process  of  rotting  and  drying  up 
under  the  hot  sun  may  give  forth  malaria. 

Perhaps  the  alluvial  nature  of  the  soil  itself  may  have  much  to  do  with 
the  prevalence  of  malarious  fevers. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  in  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics  whether 
increased  cultivation  has  had  any  effect  in  lessening  the  prevalence  of  fever 
of  late  years. 

Conservancy  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress,  being  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  small  town  of  Sultanpur  itself,  and  its  effect  in 
diminishing  thepre valence  of  fever  has  yet  to  be  tried.  The  clearing  away 
of  rank  vegetation  from  within  and  around  villages^  and  the  protection 
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of  the  drinking  water  from  pollution,  would  no  doubt  do  much  good. 
The  great  want  of  the  country,  however,  in  relation  to  fever  is  drainage, 
and  until  some  improvement  is  made  in  this,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of  fever. 

Bowel  complaints. — ^The  most  important  of  the  endemic  diseases 
after  fever  are  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  According  to  the  mortuary 
returns  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  "  bowel  complaints,"  which 
are  probably  chiefly  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  is  from  ^o^h  to  ^th  of  the 
whole  mortality.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  near  this  is  to  the  truth. 
Comparison  with  jail  mortality  would  not  be  proper,  as  prisoners  are 
placed  under  very  different  hygienic  conditions  from  the  free  population, 
^d  these  must  greatly  influence  the  mortality  from  bowel  complaints. 
The  police,  again,  receive  careful  medical  treatment. 

The  number  of  attacks  amongst  the  police  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  these  diseases  prevail  amongst  the  gene- 
ral population.  During  the  last  four  years  the  police  have  been  attacked 
with  dysentery  at  the  rate  of  2*3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  with  diar- 
rhoea at  the  rate  of  1'3  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  is,  for  many  reasons,  pro- 
bable that  the  general  population  suffered  more  than  this,  and,  for  them, 
5  per  cent  for  both  diseases  together  would  not  be  an  excessive  estimate. 

The  end  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  is 
the  period  when  bowel  complaints  are  most  prevalent.  The  dry  hot 
season  is  the  period  when  they  are  least  so. 

The  fact  that  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  prevail  most  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  that  fever  is  most  common  points  to  a  common  cause,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  dysentery,  at  all  events,  is  of  malarial  origin.  There  are  many 
circumstances,  however,  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  poorer  classesof  natives 
which  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  bowel  complaints.  These  are  chiefly 
the  exposure  of  the  abdomen,  which  the  native  dress  but  scantily  covers,  to 
sudden  chills,  the  drinking  of  impure  water,  about  which  the  average 
native  is  not  particular,  and  the  eating  of  green  vegetables  and  unripe 
fruits  in  inordinate  quantities  whenever  procurable.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
too,  the  poorest  classes  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  life  on 
poor  and  unwholesome  grains.  Jail  experience  teaches  also  that  a  native 
whose  strength  has  been  reduced  by  fever  and  old  people  generally,  are 
exceedingly  liable  to  attacks  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  the  most 
careful  attention  to  diet  is  necessary  to  ward  these  off.  In  their  own 
homes,  where  no  such  intelligent  care  is  taken  of  them,  their  almost  super- 
stitious attachment  to  their  "  roti"  (bread),  or  their  inability  to  obtain  food 
suitable  to  their  condition,  must,  under  these  circumstances,  often  prove 
feital  to  them. 

Leprosy. — Leprosy  is  a  common  disease  in  the  district,  and  there  are 
probably  few  villages  of  any  size  which  do  not  contain  some  victims  of 
this  frightful  malady.  The  number  of  lepers  was  estimated  in  the  census 
report  of  1869  at  661  or  '06  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  the  writer 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disease  is  much  more  common  than  this 
represents  it  to  be. 
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It  appears  to  aflnect  chiefly  the  lower  classes,  hut  it  is  by  no  iheans  con- 
fined  to  them.  Its  cause  is  quite  unknown.  Most  probably  it  is  some 
local  condition  connected  with  the  food  of  the  people.  The  consumption 
of  arhar  dAl  has  been  suggested  as  a  cause,  but  this,  like  many  other  con- 
jectures regarding  leprosy,  seems  to  rest  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  The 
disease  ap))ears  to  be,  in  many  cases,  hereditary. 

Goitre. — Goitre  is  almost  unknown  in  the  district.  A  few  cases  are  to 
be  met  with  on  the  border  of  the  Fyzabad  district,  in  some  parts  of  which 
the  disease  is  eommon,  but  the  rest  of  the  district  is  quite  free  from  the 
diseas& 

Stove. — Stone  in  the  bladder  is  a  not  uncommon  affection.  From  10 
to  20  cases  are  treated  every  year  at  the  dispensaries,  and  there  are  pro- 
bably many  more  that  never  apply  there  for  treatment. 

There  is  no  other  important  disease  of  a  markedly  endemic  character  in 
the  district  excepting  perhaps  simple  cholera  which  is  noticed  further  on. 
Amongst  less  important  diseases,  however,  may  be  mentioned  two  very 
common  affections  of  the  skin — ^the  "  dad,"  or  dhobies  itch  and  "senhwa," 
or  scurf  skin,  both  of  which,  if  not  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the  couutiy, 
affect  them  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  diseases  of  a  similar  nature  do 
Europeana 

The  dkd  is  a  disease  closely  resembling  ringworm,  which  attacks  the 
loins,  the  fork  of  the  thighs,  or  other  moist  parts,  and  often  spreads  exten- 
sively over  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  unpleasant  in  appearance,  but 
does  not  appear  to  cause  much  inconvenience.  It  is  easily  cured  by  the 
application  of  a  lime  and  sulphur  lotion,  but  the  subject  of  it  is  usually 
too  regardless  of  it  to  do  anytiiing  for  it. 

The  senhwa  is  not  so  common.     It  attacks  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  upper 
part  of  the  body,  appearing  in  small  droplika  patches  which  gradually 
coalesce,  are  covered  vvith  branny  scales,  and  are  paler  than  the  surround- 
,  ing  skin.    It  is  identical  with  the  Pityriasis  Versicolor  of  Europe. 

It  is  curable  by  the  satne  means  as  the  d&d,  but  not  so  readily.  Both 
diseases  appear  to  be  of  pj^-rasitic  vegetable  origin,  and  their  being  so  com- 
mon is  no  doubt  due  to  the  native  custom  of  bathing  in  stagnant  and 
usually  filthy  water,  and  dressing  afterwards  without  drying  the  skin. 

Ep  demic  dieeasea, — The  diseases  that  prevail  in  the  district  in  an  epi- 
deniic  form  are  cholera  and  small-pox.  Measles  is  probably  sometimes 
present  also,  but  judging  from  the  experience  of  the  last  6  or  7  years, 
it  does  not  seem  ever  to  become-  widely  epidemic.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
appear  at  all  amongst  the  names  of  diseases  treated  at  the  dispensaries, 
and  the  only  reason  the  writer  has  for  saying  that  it  is  probably  to  be  met 
with  is  that  he  has  seeu  the  disease  in  two  contiguous  districts. 

Cholera  was  epidemic  in  the  district  in  1869  (the  first  year  for  which 
statistics  are  forthcoming),  1870, 1871,  and  1872 ;  since  June,  1872,  a  period 
of  more  than  two  years,  the  disease  has  not  appeared  in  an  epidemic  form. 

The  epidemic  of  1869  lasted  from  June  to  November,  and  is  represented 
by  the  mortuary  returns  to  have  caused  during  that  period   about  2,000 
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deaths.  The  disease  then  subsided,  but  did  not  altogether  disappear,  and 
again  assumed  epidemic  proportions  in  October,  1870.  This  outbreak  was 
comparatiyely  mild,  the  recorded  deaths  being  under  1,000,  and  the  disease 
again  subsi^led  in  February,  1871.  During  the  succeeding  months  it  was 
still  present,  but  was  not  very  fatal  till  October  following,  when  it  broke 
out  again  with  great  virulence,  numbering  upwards  of  5,000  victims  in 
three  months. 

In  February,  1872,  it  had  again  all  but  disappeared,  but  once  more 
became  epidemic  in  March,  and  caused  about  2,000  deaths  during  that  and 
the  three  following  months.  In  July,  1872,  it  ceased  to  be  epidemic,  and 
since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sporadic  cases  occurring  chiefly 
during  the  warm  weather,  the  disease  has  entirely  disappeared. 

The  above  brief  account  contains  almost  all  that  can  be  told  of  epidemic 
cholera  in  this  district.  Nothing  positive  seems  to  have  been  ascertained 
regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  was  introduced,  if  it  was  introduced 
from  without,  the  classes  of  people  chiefly  attacked,  the  proportion  of  fatal 
eases,  and  many  other  points  of  interest  regarding  it.  The  general  impres- 
sion of  the  Oivil  Surgeons  who  had  to  do  with  these  epidemics  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  disease  spread  through  the  medium  of  the  drinking 
water^  th^  general  neglect  of .  conservancy  in  villages,  and  the  pollution  of 
wells  and  tanks  used  for  drinking  purposes,  greatly  favouring  the  spread 
of,  if  they  did  not  actually  produce  the  disease. 

Epidemic  cholera  is  not  peculiar  to  any  season  as  the  above  account  of 
its  latest  outbreaks  shows,  but  the  rains  and  the  three  months  immediately 
following  appear  to  be  most  favourable  to  it  As  already  noticed,  this  is  the 
period  when  fever  is  also  most  prevalent.  The  epidemic  of  1872,  which 
began  in  March  and  lasted  till  June,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  revival  of 
the  severe  epidemic  of  1871>  which  for  some  reason  received  a  check  in 
January  and  February.  Excluding  the  period  of  this  outbreak,  there 
appears  a  general  coincidence  between  the  season  at  which  fever  and 
eholera  most  prevail.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  great  mortality 
from  the  latter  disease  in  1871  was  coincident  with  a  very  high  death  rate 
from  fever,  the  heavy  floods  of  that  year  appearing  e(][ually  favourable  to 
both, 

Though  not  epidemic  every  year,  cholera  appears  to  be  always  present 
more  or  less  in  the  hot  weather  and  rains.  Looking  at  the  mortuary 
returns  of  the  last  five  years,  it  may  in  fact  be  said  to  be  endemic  in  the 
district.  Not  a  month  passed,  from  1868  to  September,  1872,  without 
some,  deaths  being  reported,  and  though  the  disease  entirely  disappeared 
during  the  cold  weather  of  1872-73,  sporadic  oases  again  appeared  in  each 
month  from  April  to  November  following.  These  sporadic  cases  are  simi- 
lar to  all  appearance  to  those  that  occur  during  an  epidemic,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  difference  between  the  sporadic  and  the  epidemic  disease  in 

Eoint  of  causation,  there  is  none  to  be  detected  in  the  symptoms  presented 
y  individual  cases.  So  far  as  known  at  present,  it  is  most  probable  the 
epidemic  disease  is  either  imported  by  travellers  from  a  distance  or  spreads 
from  neighbouriQg  districts^  and  is  not  a  mere  occasional  aggravation  of 
the  eodanic  disease. 
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Small-]^, — Small-pox  unlike  ehol^ra  is  epidemic  in  the  district  everf 
year.  It  ib  never  whoUy  absent,  but  during  ibe  cold  weather  the  number 
of  deaths  is  usually  smidL  The  epidemic  season  begins  with  the  dry  hot 
weather  and  lasts  till  Juna  On  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  the  number  of 
deati^  rapidly  diminishes  till  it  reaches  a  minimum  about  the  beginmng 
of  the  cold  weather  throughout  which  the  disease  remains  comparativ'ely 
inactive  to  wake  again  into  activity  in  March.  This,  with  but  little  van* 
ation,  is  the  histoiy  of  the  disease  from  year  to  year  as  shown  by  the 
mortuary  retiltns,  and  these  may  be  accepted  as  correctly  representing,  in 
a  general  way,  the  annual  course  of  the  disease.  The  regular  recurrence 
of  its  outbreaks  each  hot  weather  is  due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  increased 
temperature,  but  in  greater  measure  to  the  free  intercourse  amongst  the 
people  at  that  period  ;  March,  April,  and  May  being  the  great  months  for 
marriages  and  visits  amongst  relativea 

The  mortality  from  small-pox  varies  according  to  the  returns  from  SOO 
or  400  to  1,200  per  annum.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  these  varia- 
tions are  due  to  defective  registration,  but  it  is  probable  the  actual  morta- 
lity does  vary  considerably,  a  circumstance  somewhat  remarkable,  seeing 
that  the  people  remain  equally  unprotected  from  year  to  year,  and  adopt 
no  precaution  against  the  spread  of  the  disease.  This  is  a  phenomenon 
common  to  all  epidemic  diseases,  however,  and  is  no  more  to  oe  explained 
as  regards  small-pox  than  other  diseases  of  the  same  class. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  It 
is  probably  not  very  high,  Judging  from  the  fact  that  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  attacked  with  small-pox  before  they  reach  adult  age. 
So  common  is  the  disease  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  inevitable  that  every 
one  should  have  the  disease  at  least  once  in  his  life,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  after  infancy.  The  people  do  not,  however,  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  natural  course  of  things  by  practising  inoculation ;  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  anywhere  practised  throughout  the  district. 

A  few  vaccinators  have  been  employed  by  Government  during  the  last 
3  or  4  years,  but  the  efforts  of  these  have  very  properly  been  concentrated 
chiefly  on  the  small  town  of  Sultanpur  itself  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
the  offer  of  vaccination  has  not  as  yet  been  extended  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Judging  from  the  small  progress  the  prophylactic  has  made 
in  the  esteem  of  the  small  section  of  the  people  which  has  been  offered  it, 
it  will  be  long  before  small-pox  ceases  to  be  one  of  the  chief  scourges  of 
the  district. 

CoMle  muiemtcs.— The  principal  epidemic  disease  that  prevails  amongst 
cattle  in  tlie  district  is  rinderpest.  It  is  ihe  only  one  alluded  to  ib  uxe 
districtsanitaxy  report,  and  though  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  said  to  be  also 
prevalent,  there  is  no  definite  information  regarding  it,  and  it  is  probable 
many  cases  of  so<-called  foot  and  mouth  disease  are  really  cases  of  rinder- 
I>e6t,  the  ulceration  of  the  mouth  attending  the  latter  disease  giving 
rise  to  the  mistake. 

The  fifymptoms  of  rinderpest  as  observed  in  the  district  are  those ' 
usually  ascribed  to  the  disease.    They  are  briefly  fever,  bloody  pmging; 
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and  ulceration  of  the  mouth,  with  occasionallj  a  pustular  eruption  on  the 
skin.  On  examination  after  death  the  bowels  are  found  to  be  congested 
and  ulcerated,  and  this  is  all  that  is  usually  observed 

The  disease  would  seem  to  be  always  more  or  less,  prevalent  in  the 
district,  and  to  have  its  seasons  of  dormancy  and  activity  like  8maII«>pox 
in  the  human  beiog  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance.  It  is  very  fatal ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  statistics  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  definite 
regarding  either  its  prevalence  or  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  the 
animals  attacked.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  it  is  not  nearly  sq 
fatal  as  the  same  disease  in  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  disease  is  so  evidently  spread  by  contagion, 
the  owners  of  cattle  do  not  seem  to  make  any  attempt  to  separate  the  sick 
from  the  healthy.  Nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  attempt  any  curative  measures. 
The  "  stamping  out"  of  the  disease  by  killing  the  diseased  animals  is  of 
course  out  of  the  question  in  a  Hindu  community,  nor  would  it  be  justifi^ 
able,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals  recover. 

FoAr8, — ^There  are  no  large  fairs  held  in  this  district,  and  the  few  local 
gatherings  that  take  place  cannot  have  much  effect  in  propagating  dis- 
ease, as  they  do  not  in  any  instance  last  more  than  a  day,  and  are  cniefly 
attended  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Indigenous  drugs, — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  indigenous  medicines  found  in  the  district  :•— 


Native  name. 

EngUtk  or  seientifie  name. 

TkerapfuHe  acUoH, 

Adrak 

•M 

•••  Ginger              •«• 

•••  Stimnlant  and  carminatire. 

Affun 

t«« 

•••  0|riom               tM 

f*.  SedatiTe,  narootto,  fto. 

Amiltis  ka  phfil 

•M  Oaagiapiilp       m% 

•••  PorgadTe. 

Aoaote  Mill 

— 

•M  Hemidlimiis  IndiciiB 

•••  AlteraiiTe,  diaphoretic^  din- 
retic,toni& 

An&rkajarlEacUllEa 

•M  Pomegranate  root  terk 

•M  Anthelmintic, 

Babfil  ka  good 

M.  Gnm  aeada       ••• 

•••  Bemnloent. 

Belgari 

,..  Bael  fmit          ••« 

•M  Astringent. 

DhatOia 

•— 

M.  Dlutnia  allMi    m« 

•••  Anodyne  and  antispasmodic 

Imll 

•— 

•».  Tamaif ad  fmll  .•« 

•••  Laacative  and  refrigerant. 

iDdiiin 

— 

•••  OolocynUi  (paendo) 

...  Purgative. 

gfy^t^ 

M* 

•••  BlMk  eeed  (ptarbitis  oil)*      Dltla 

Ifad&r 

••• 

•«•  Calotropis         ^ 

•M  Alterative  dlaphoretio  sme« 
tio. 

Naittidar 

9— 

•-  8al  nmmoniae  ••• 

•••  Alterative. 

PndfM 

•M 

^  Mini               m 

•M  Carminative. 

8k» 

•M 

9H  Ssl^tra         M« 

M»  ttefrigenmly  dionMc,  aack 
diaphotetio* 
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NaiivB  proctttidnerv.— There  are  few,  if  an^,  native  practitioners  of 
repute,  eitner  Hindu  or  Musalman,  in  the  district.  The  village  Baid  or 
Eabii^j  possesses  at  most  but  a  smattering  of  medical  knowledge,  though 
his  pharmacopoeia  is  extensive  and  varied  enough.  His  system  of  treat- 
ment appears  to  be  founded  on  the  humoural  pathology,  which  ascribe 
all  disease  to  the  derangement  of  the  four  humours — ^blood, bile, mucous, and 
wind.  Disturbance  of  the  normal  balance  of  the  humour  gives  rise  to 
disease,  and  the  curative  means  employed  are  directed  to  restoring  the 
normal  balanca  This  is  first  attempted  by  reduction  and  regulation  of 
diet,  the  food  allowed  being  of  a  stimulating  or  nou -stimulating  nature, 
according  as  the  disease  is  understood  to  be  caused  by  cold  or  heat. 
Should  these  means  fail  bloodletting,  emetics,  or  purgatives  are  employed 
to  expel  the  peccant  homour ;  the  first  when  the  patient  is  plethoric,  the 
second  when  the  mucous  humour  is  in  excess,  and  the  last  especially 
when  the  bile  or  wind  is  in  undue  abundance.  Besides  these  means  they 
appear  to  use  a  great  variety  of  medicines  whose  chief  merit  is  that  they 
are  either  cooling  or  heating  in  their  properties.  They  also  employ 
tonics  laigely,  both  vegetable  and  mineral. 

Their  prescriptions  are  usually  very  complicated,  and  include  a  large 
number  of  substances.  The  ingredients  are  sometimes  of  an  extraordi-> 
nary  nature  ^such  articles  as  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  being 
very  commonly  prescribed. 

There  seems  in  superficial  inauiry  to  be  but  little  difference  between 
the  system  of  the  Eabir&j  and  that  of  the  Hakim,  except  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  former  is  more  stimulant  and  less  exhausting  to  the  patient 
than  that  of  the  Hakim. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  drugs  used  by  them  besides  those 
in  the  list  above  given : — 


itfiMral. 

Vegetable, 

Arsenic. 

Ati8. 

Cinnabar. 

Chireita, 

Bichloride  of  mercury. 

Nim. 

Gold. 

Pepper. 

Silrer. 

Rasot. 

Sulphate  of  copper. 

Aconite. 

Antimony. 

Lotas  root^  ftc.«  &c. 

The  natives  of  the  district  are  of  fair  average  .physique,  though  judged 
by  an  English  standard  they  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  both  undersized  and 
deficient  in  bony  and  muscular  development.  Amongst  the  higher  castes 
there  are  many  tall  well  built  men  to  be  met  with,  and  even  amongst  the 
lower  castes  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  inferiority  of 
physique,  still  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are  short  in  stature  com- 
pared with  Englishmen  and  greatly  inferior  vfL  muscle.  The  difference  in 
the  nature  of  their  diet  and  the  scanty  way  in  which  the  labouring  native 
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is  enabled  to  feed  himself  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  hid  inferiority 
of  physique. 

Average  temperature. — ^The  average  temperature  is  lowest  in  Januaiy, 
the  mean  of  that  month  being  about  65T.  It  gradually  rises  till  May^  when 
it  ranges  from  90""  to  100'';  on  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  the  mean  tem* 
perature  comes  down  to  about  SS'',  and  remains  about  that  height  till 
October^  when  it  begins  gradually  to  decrease,  reaching  its  minimum  again 
in  January* 

There  are  no  severe  frosts,  but  cold  blighting  winds  are  not  unfirequent  in 
December  and  January.  There  are  also  occasional  hailstorms  about  March 
and  April,  which  sometimes  do  great  damage  to  crops. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCR 


Crop  area«-InlgaUoii— Food  of  the  people— Fiih— Prices— TraiBc— Exports  and  impotto** 

KaniifBctarei— CommaoiofttionB. 

• 

drop  arecL — ^The  following  table  shows  the  crop  area  in  detail  as  derived 
from  the  settlement  records  for  the  old  distnct  of  Soltanpor.  This  ia 
probably  correct  with  the  important  exception  that  dufadi  crops  (theaiea 
bearing  two  crops)  are  not  entered. 

The  entire  area  under  cultlvatiou  was  505,520*  acres^  the  detailed 
crops  in  the  accompanying  table  only  account  for  488^423  acres;  this  will 
leave  17,000  acres  or  3^  per  cent  for  fallow — ^a  fair  percentage ;  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  area  under  cultivation  cropped  once,  but  about  20 

Cr  cent,  of  the  land  is  cropped  twice,  so  that  the  crop  area  really  should 
about  600,000  acres. 

The  present  area  of  cultivation  is  890  square  miles  or  509,600f  acres,  so 
the  changes  of  boundary  have  practically  not  affected  the  area  under 
cultivation* 

In  order  to  correct  the  settlement  return  a  considerable  area  should  be 
added  to  the  kharif  crops  ;  this  return  was  prepared  in  the  cold  weather, 
the  cold  weather  crops  were  entered,  and  the  fields  which  had  borne  a  kharif 
harvest,  and  which  exhibited  the  stubble,  but  crops  of  kharif  which  had 
been  replaced  by  cold  weather  crops,  were  not  apparent  to  the  observer,  and 
were  not  entered.  The  crops  which  have  suffered  most  from  this  omission 
are  juar  and  the  maset,  or  mixed  crop  of  mash  (or  urd)  and  moth. 

The  main  feature  of  Sultanpur  cultivation  is  the  predominance  of 'the 
two  staples — wheat  and  rice — ^to  the  exclusion  of  maize,  barley,  &a  High 
cultivation — such  as  tobacco,  sugarcane,  poppy,  and  vegetable — ^requiring 
repeated  irrigations  amounts  to  32,600  acres,  or  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total ;  this  is  fairly  good.  The  departmental  opium  return  gives  the  opium 
areas  at  4,103  and  3,842  acresa — ^about  half  the  area  in  Rae  BarelL  The 
outturn  in  these  two  years  amounted  to  1,430  maunds,  and  the  amount 
paid  to  the  cultivators,  at  Rs.  5  the  ser,  to  Bs.  2,86,000 : — 


EoiRir 

0B0P8* 

Name  of  crop. 

Area  in  acres. 

Dhan 

••• 

••t 

...      a01,SS3 

Kapas  (cotton) 

••• 

••• 

6.S64 

Sngarcaoe 

t»* 

•  M 

•«•        S,06S 

Indigo 

M« 

•  •t 

SOO 

Tobacco 

.•• 

#•• 

e,S6i 

Joar  (Indian-corn) 

#•• 

tM 

4,100 

OU  seeds 

••• 

••• 

765 

Vegetables 

tt« 

•  •• 

8,985 

MifloeUaDeooa 

#•• 

• 

M.       lO^M 

Total 

...     239,127 

*  statistical  Tables  I.E.2. 
t  Statistical  Tables  L4. 1. 
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fHoMUoJer^, 

BABI  CB0F8. 

Ar0i  m  osf  if. 

Wheat 

Oram  and  arliar 
Poppy           ••• 
Vegetables    m^ 
Oil  seeds       ••• 
MigceUaneovs 

••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
•«• 
••• 

••« 

••• 

...    148,098 
...     44,608 
...       6,111 
...        3,«05 
188 
...      48,847 

Total 

...    849,898 

Grand  Total 

^     488,488 

/rr^o^ion.— There  is  no  eorrect  information  about  the  irrigable  area 
of  the  present  district  That  of  the  old  district  was  77  per  cent,  and  as 
that  of  Fyzabad^  portions  of  which  have  been  transferred  to  Sultanpur, 
was  72  per  cent,  we  may  say  roughly  that  three  quarters  of  the  present 
district  are  irrigable,  while  none  of  the  tahsils  present  any  special  features 
in  this  respect 

This  however  is  the  often  sanguine  settlement  estimate ;  it  applies  only 
to  ordinary  years ;  this  year  (1877)  not  one-twentieth  of  the  kharif  has 
been  irrigated,  and  unless  we  have  heavy  rain,  the  wells  will  soon  be  as 
diy  as  the  jhfls  now  are,  and  the  rabi  sowings  will  not  germinate. 

Food  of  ike  people, — The  principal  food  at  present,  September  6th,  is  a 
mixture  of  barley  and  mahua;  the  former  is  at  18  to  19  sers  the  rupeei 
the  latter  is  at  about  2^  maunds  the  rupee,  the  crop  having  been  very  good^ 
wheat  is  at  14  sers,  gram  is  at  20  sers  the  rupee :  a  common  food  is 
Wrm  or  barley  and  g«mi  mixed. 

The  following  quotations  are  from  Dr.  Day's  ''  Fisheries"  : — 

"  The  Collector  of  Sultanpur  observes  that  breeding  fish  and  young 
ones  are  destroyed,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  Those  taken  are  from 
tanks  and  marshes  fed  by  the  rain,  or  filled  by  the  overflow  of  rivers 
such  as  the  GumtL  The  meshes  of  the  nets  are  small  enough  when  so 
required  to  catch  fish  about  the  size  of  a  gudgeon.  Interference  is  not  con- 
adered  desirable,  because  there  would  be  a  difficulty  at  first  in  the  novelty 
of  making  regulations  laving  down  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  nets^  and  he 
refrains  firom  answering  what  size  he  considers  advisable.  As  a  rule^  the 
firy  of  fish  are  reported  not  to  be  sold  in  the  bazar,  and  he  would  avoid  all 
novel  recnilations  suitable  for  European  countries,  interfering  with  pro- 
perty and  old  customs.  He  considers  no  objection  exists  to  a  close  season 
for  breeding  fish  in  hilly  districts." — Pa^ra.  286,  "  Frcmcia  Day* a  Fresh- 
water  Fish  a/nd  Fisheries  of  India  amd  Bv/rma*' 

'^  At  Sultanpur  the  native  official  estimates  the  fishermen  at  firom  900 
to  1,000,  all  of  whom  have  also  other  occupations ;  they  are  Mullahs, 
Kahars,  Kewats,  and  Guiias.  The  markets  are  said  to  be  fairly  sup- 
plied with  fish,  the  larger  sorts  obtaining  from  an  anna  and  a  quarter 
to  two  annas  a  ser,  and  the  smaller  firom  three  quarters  to  one  anna  and 
a  quarter  a  ser ;  whilst  the  bazar  mutton  obtains  from  x)ne  and  a  quarter 
to  two  annas  a  ser.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  are  said  to  eat 
fish.    The  amount  in  the  Qumti  are  said  to  have  decreased  of  late  years. 
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Yenr  small  ones  are  netted  and  taken  by  a  trap  called  '  pnhra.'  The 
mesh  of  the  nets  '  is  so  small,  hardly  anything  can  pass/  Fish,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent,  are  trapped  in  the  inundated  fields  daring  the  rains. 
Streams  are  dammed  and  fish  thus  taken ;  various  sorts  of  nets,  traps^ 
and  hooks  are  also  employed," — Para,  807,  "Francis  Day's  Fresh^^ater 
Fish  and  Fiaheriee  of  India  a/nd  Burma, " 

Prices. — ^The  average  prices  for  the  last  six  years  for  jufir,  gram,  and 
wheat  were  as  fallows  : — 


Yean. 

Whetl 

GnHB. 

Jiiir« 

per  Re. 

per  Re. 

per  Re. 

Ser$. 

Sett. 

5e^« 

ISTl   ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

SO 

fS 

in 

1S7S  ^ 

••• 

•M 

••• 

16 

IH 

IT 

1676  .- 

•«• 

•  •• 

••• 

IS| 

19 

90 

1874  .M 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

17 

aof 

tl 

1876  ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

S4| 

S0| 

46 

1876  .«• 

••• 

•  •• 

M« 

St 

M 

46 

The  following  statement  gives  the  prices  of  different  food  grains  for  10 
years : — 


Deecription  of  produce 


»«t 


•«• 


••• 


••• 


Paddy    •••  .j« 

Obminon  rioe  (huAked) 
Best  rioe  (busked)  .^ 
Wheat    •••  ••• 

Barley    «« 

Bftjra 

Ju4r 

Gram 

Arhar,  CytiM^i  (fdjatt 

Uxd  or  mtohi  Pkateohu  m&a 

Moth,    PhaseolnM  aeonittfoUfU 

Mfing,  PhoBeoluM  mungo 

Maedr,  £ri;iUR  lent 

Ahsa  or  matt  a,  PUum  taUtmm 

Ohuiyitif  Arum  coU>ea§ia 

8artob,  Smapi»  diehoi(nna  rowh 

L4hi,  Sinapk  nigra 

Raw  sugar 


••• 
••• 

••• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


••• 


••f 
••• 


^ 

6 

6 

t 

? 

g 

a>  • 

O 

o» 

a 

s 

& 

9k 

m 

s 

8 

8 

8 

66 

an 

86 

Sll 

tll 

isl 

14 

14 

11* 

S8| 

38| 

87 

861 

864 

86! 

984 

«s* 

iS4 

8S 

8S 

S8| 

82 

8S 

3t4 

861 

864 

«4 

Ml 

SO 

14 

8S 

8S 

SI 

S64 

S8| 

181 

88| 

364 

«« 

40 

40 

40 

40 

48 

48 

16 

16 

16 

$0 

80 

fO 

5 

6 

6 

(d 


t 


to 

a 


86 1 

19 

114 

26} 
30 

m 

80 

824 
tl 

174 

864 

104 

40 
48 
16 
80 
6 


24 

7 

4 
16 
16 

»l 

80| 

16} 

l«l 

16 

184 
12f 

S 
40 
48 
16 
20 

6 


6 
C 

& 

i 


i 


28 

91 
44 

19 

«44 
28 

304 

22 

194 

»7t 

16 

17 

fO 

844 
38 
16 
20 

84 


81 
16 

94 

19 

29 
28 

804 
22 
84 
27 

29 
17 
10 

•44 
86 

16 

20 

8| 


sr 

M 
9 


SO 

iH 
i«4 

20 
27 

18 

27 
26} 

22i 

27 

18} 

«44 

36 
40 
17 
18 

44 


24 

114 

8 

16 
16 

16 
161 

m 

14 

16 

104 

16 
15 
16 

161 

104 

4i 


s 


81 

84 
13} 

24 

144 

16 


16 

14| 
14 

16 

16 

H4 

164 
41 


I 

o 

9 


•1 


16 

H 


'•A 
ssi 

37  •, 
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Oljeda  of  traffiot — The  most  common  objects  of  internal  traffic  are 
ootton^  molasses  (gur),  salt,  and  native  cloth;  at  Ferkinsganj,  Snkul 
and  Aliganj  a  respectable  trade  in  cattle  may  be  added. 
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Exports  and  imports. — ^Exports  and  impoits  are  almost  identical  with 
the  articles  just  enumerated ;  they  become  one  or  the  other  according  to 
the  comparative  prices  prevailing  in  this  district  and  adjacent  ones ;  cattle 
form  an  exception;  the  demand  for  the  local  breed  is  altogether  limited 
to  the  district  itself. 

Manufactures. — ^Manufactures  are  even  of  less  consequence  than  trade. 
Textile  industry  of  a  veiy  humble  kind  is  common  among  the  Kori  and 
Jul&ha  castes.  It  flourishes  principally  at  J&is,*  where  various  sorts  of  cloth, 
plain  and  brocaded^  are  manu&ctured  ;  a  peculiar  kind  of  muslin  (tanzeb) 
IS  the  most  famous.  In  this  the  weavers  have  a  curious  art  of  in-weaving, 
at  the  time  of  manufacture  any  design  that  may  be  suggested  to  them, 
verses  and  sentences  are  most  common,  but  these  are  varied  to  suit  every 
creed  and  taste.  Some  are  passages  from  the  Koran,  others  Hindu  Ishloks, 
others  a  verse  or  two  from  the  most  instructive  of  Dr.  Watt's  moral  songs 
and  hymns.  Bandhua  enjoys  a  limited  renown  for  its  metal  vessels,  and 
other  rough  sorts  of  metal-work.  Sugar  and  indigo  are  manufactured  in 
a  very  small  scale  in  pargana  Ch&ida.  Under  native  rule  the  manufac* 
ture  of  salt  and  saltpetre  was  largely  carried  on,  but  it  has  now  been 
discontinued. 

Com/rmmications. — The  main  channels  of  traffic  are  the  river  Gumti 
and  the  various  roads  by  which  the  district  is  intersected,  but  beasts  of 
burden  are  extensively  employed,  and  these  find  their  way  from  one  place 
to  another,  little  checked  by  the  absence  of  roads. 

The  Gumti  will  serve  to  connect  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  district  with  the  station  of  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Rail- 
way at  Jaunpur.  It  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  used  for  passenger  traffic,  the 
neighbouring  road  being  more  aidvantageous  for  the  purpose,  the  difference 
in  length  between  the  two  being  much  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  length 
of  several  arcs  and  the  sum  of  the  lengthsof  their  chords.  For  freight,  how- 
ever, where  speed  is  a  secondary  object,  it  is  much  used,  being  navigable 
hereabouts  for  country  boats  of  800  or  1,000  maunds  burden.  It  should 
thus  become  a  valuable  feeder  of  the  railway,  unless  all  that  is  at  present 
taken  to  the  Jaunpur  market  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  that 
vicinity. 

Other  stations  of  the  same  railway  lie  at  an  easy  distance  to  the  north, 
for  communication  with  which  there  are  many  roads  easily  traversable 
by  wheeled  carriage.  The  Gumti  intervenes,  but  is  passable  in  many  places. 
At  Amstb&tf  a  few  miles  north-east  of  Jagdispur,  it  is  spanned  by  a  lofty 
pile  bridge  consisting  of  fifteen  bays.  The  platform  is  16  feet  in  width, 
and  is  supported  by  strut  and  straining  beam  trusses ;  it  stands  at  a 
height  of  twenty-four  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the  water.  At  Sul- 
tanpur  there  is  a  similar  bridge,  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions.  Fer- 
ries are  numerous. 

Moods. — The  principal  road  by  which  the  district  is  connected  with 
the  outer  world  is  the  imperial  high  road  from  Fyzabad  to  Allahabad.  It 
enters  the  district  due  north  of  the  civil  station,  which  it  crosses,  and  run- 
ning nearly  due  south  passes  into  the  Partabgarh  district  about  twelve 
miles  further  on.     It  is  metalled  and  bridged  throughout  that  distance. 

*  Since  tnntferred  to  Bao  BueU. 
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All  the  other  loads  are  unmetalled,  bat  bridged  where  necxnaiy,  and 
except  when  sabjected  to  very  severe  trials,  such  as  that  of  exceedingly 
heavy  rains,  are  usually  fit  for  any  sort  of  traffic.  They  are  as  follows : — 
The  Lucknow-Jaunpur  road.  This  enters  the  di«trici  at  a  point  two 
miles  east  of  Haidar^arh,  and  leaves  it  two  miles  east  oi  Ch6nda ;  its  total 
length  within  these  limits  being  seventy  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
traverses  the  town  of  Inhauna,  Nihalgarh,  and  the  village  of  Saraiyfa, 
in  which  are  the  headquarters  of  the  Musdfirkhana  tahsiL  It  leaves 
the  civil  station  about  two  miles  to  the  north,  but  is  connected  with  it 
by  three  separate  lines— (1^  metalled  from  Amghat,  (2)  also  metalled  from 
the  point  of  its  intersection  with  the  Allahabad  road,  (3)  unmetalled  from 
Lucknow. 

The  Sultanpur-Rae  Bareli  road.  This  starts  from  Sultanpur  and  skirt- 
ing the  laige  village  of  Dhamaur,  the  bazar  of  Qaurieanj,  and  the  town  of 
Jkisy  leaves  the  district  about  eleven  miles  from  the  last  named  place. 

The  Fyzabad-Sae  Bareli  road.  This  crosses  the  Ghimtt  over  the 
Xmgb&t  bridge,  cuts  the  Lucknow  road  at  Jagdispur ;  it  is  thence  conti- 
nued to  the  Mohanganj  th&n»,  and  thence  onwaiti  through  the  pargana 
of  Uiat  name  into  Rae  Bareli. 

These  constitute  as  it  were  local  trunk  lines,  and  the  Imperial  road 
excepted,  throw  out  lateral  branches  in  various  directions,  regarding 
which  sufficient  particulars  may  be  given  in  the  following  tabular  form  : — 


No 

M«io  road. 

Point  of  dirergv 

mee 

Direeti^o. 

1 

LacknowJsan- 

nni* 

In  Inhannn 

••• 

Nnrth-aaal  to  Aiahghal          -, 

11 

S 

pur. 

iJiCto 

Ditto 

.•• 

Sonth  to  MohaAganJ,  where  Iv  joina  the 
Fyvabail-Kaie  Bareli  road. 

lO 

Ditto 

In  Jaffdfspnr 

••. 

Nearly  dne  south  to  Jiia    ... 

14 

Ditto 

Mataflrkhiina 

.•• 

Sonth-weat  to  Ganri^nj,  where  it  meets 
the  SoUinpnNRae  Bareli  ro  id 

IS 

Ditto 

Lambna 

••« 

North  to  Deragh4t 

»l 

Ditto 

Ch&nda 

••• 

South-west  to  Saifabad  in  the  Partab- 
ftarh  df8trict. 

4 

Sultanprr-ftae 
Bnreli. 

SnltMipor 

■•• 

West  to  Kunrar                 ••• 

9 

Ditto 

Near  the  village 

Sonth- <f est  rt^  Amethito  Salon  in  the 

19 

Dhtimanr. 

diitrictof  Rae  Baeli. 

Ditto 

Oanrlganj 

%»• 

Sonih-eaat  vid  Amethi  toPartabgarh  .. 

••1 

10 

F/Babad-BM 

Mohanganj 

•M 

Sontb-eaat  to  Jiis.  oonnecting  tlie  SuK 

• 

Btreli. 

. 

tantmr-Rae  Bareli  and  F/zabad-Hae 

• 

> 

Bareli  roada. 

If  the  map  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  part  of  the  district 
is  well  supplied  with  roads,  with  the  exception  of  a  triangle  lying  between 
Sultanpur,  Ch&nda,  and  Amethi,  within  which  they  are  consp'cuous  by 
their  absence.  The  only  route  &t>m  Ch&nda  to  Amethi  is  vid  oult-anpur, 
and  this  involves  a  detour  of  several  miles. 
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Though  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  roads,  village  cart  tracks  must 
not  be  altogether  omitted.  Numbers  of  these  have  been  aligned  and  in- 
equalities of  surface  partially  removed  ;  they  will  in  time  perhaps  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  regular  roads ;  at  present,  however,  they  are  only 
practicable  for  country  carts  at  once  strong  and  lightly  laden. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  route  book  : — 

There  is  one  metalled  road  in  this  district  which  goes  from  Fyzabad  to 
Allahabad,  passing  for  29  miles  throughout  this  district  There  ate  three 
encamping  grounds  on  this  road— one  at  the  26th  mile  near  Eurfibhur,  one 
near  the  29th  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  and  a  third  at  the  4dth 
mile  also  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.  At  the  26th  mile  a  road  branches 
off  on  the  west  side  to  Am&niganj  and  on  the  east  to  Akbarpur,  Am&ni- 
ganj  being  34  miles  from  the  pargana  road,  and  Akbarpur  32  miles.  At 
the  31st  mile  near  the  vills^e  Katka  a  road  branches  off  on  the  east  side 
to  Akbarpur  (Railway  Station,  Oudh  andRohilkhand  Railway),  the  distance 
from  Katka  to  Akbarpur  being  24  miles.  At  the  39th  milestone  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  west  to  Lucknow,  and  on  the  east  to  Jaunpur,  the 
distances  from  the  point  where  they  leave  the  pargana  road  to  Lucknow 
and  to  Jaunpur  being  respectively  84  and  50  miles.  The  Gumti  is  the 
only  river. 

Bazars. — VLmi  villages  of  any  consequence  have  their  own  bazars, 
either  permaaenl  or  periodical  The  latter  are  often  nothing  more  than 
open  air  markets  held  on  certain  fixed  days  of  the  week  ;  the  former  are 
often  large  walled  enclosures,  bisected  by  a  road  and  lineJ  with  shops  on 
either  side.  These  loc^  bazars  are  small  but  important  media  of  com- 
merce. Every  village  may  be  said  to  be  affiliated  to  one  of  them,  and 
each  of  them  in  turn  is  connected  in  its  dealings  with  one  or  more  of  the 
larger  centres  of  traffic. 

The  principal  bazars  are  as  follows  —(1)  Perkinsganj  at  the  civil  station^ 
founded  shortly  after  re-occupation  by  Colonel  Perkins,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. One  of  the  newest,  it  nevertheless  is  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  district.  A  large  trade  i^  carried  on  here,  and 
goods  are  brought  for  sale  from  a  great  distance.  Its  rapid  growth  has 
been  favoured  by  the  extremely  convenient  nature  of  its  position.  It  is 
in  close  proximity  to  the  district  court-house,  the  sadr  tahsil,  and  the 
thdnas,  and  is  hence  much  frequented  by  persons  whose  business  takes 
them  to  those  placea  It  is  also  little  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
right  bank  of  tne  Gumti,  so  that  if  trade  be  slack  here,  unsold  goods  can 
be  easily  placed  in  boats  and  carried  by  water  to  Jaunpur.  (2)  Sukul 
bazar,  in  the  village  Mawayya  Rahmatgarh,  pargana  Jagdispur,  founded 
about  forty  years  ago  by  some  members  of  a  well  to  do  Sukul  (Brahmin) 
fomily.  It  ^ared^th  Perkiosginj  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  Gamti. 
(3)  Gauriganj,  called  after  the  deity  of  that  ncmie,  and  founded  by  B&ja 
M&dho  Singh  of  Amethi  about  25  years  ago.  It  is  situated  ia  the  village 
of  lUjgarh  a  few  miles  east  of  J&is.  (4)  %andhua,  ao  old  bazar  on  the 
Lucknow-Jaunpur  road  close  to'Hasanpur.  (5)  Aliganj.  in  the  village 
Unchg^n,  pargana  Sultanpur,  founded  in  1202  fasli  (A.D.  1795)  by  the 
taluqdar  of  Maiiilrpur. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

Poi>ubU<M-Cb«m<Mtion-aMs   aistrtbntion-Charactor  of  the  people -Condition  of 
tbe  p«>ple-IUbiMUoas-Shrinet  uid  fain  of  interest -Tonuwe—Liet  of  tAlnqdut. 
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Density  of  pomlaiiark — ^The  duttrict  is  very  thickly  inhabited.  Mr. 
Williams  shows  that  Oudh  in  density  of  population  surpasses  even  the 
most  populous  countries  of  Europe,  and  Sultanpur,  in  respect  of  the 
average  number  per  square  mile^  falls  below  three  districts  only  of  the 
province,  while  with  regard  to  the  number  per  cultivated  acre  it  is 
equalled  by  Lucknow  alone. 

Clasaijication  according  to  creed. — ^The  total  population  of  the  district 
according  to  the  general  census  was  930,633*.  It  was  divided  into  three 
great  classes,  the  numbers  of  which  were  as  follows: — 

Christian  (European  and  Saradaoa)      ••«  m«  S8 

Mahammadans    •••  ,••  ...  •••     91,666 

Hindu  M.  •••  .M  w   888,467 

Which,  with  557  prisoners  and  employ^  in  the  jails,  give  the  total  men- 
tioned above. 


Ckristicms. — ^The  Christians,  are  very  nearly  all  Government  employ&. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  no  natives  among  them.  Mr.  Williams 
accounts  for  this  by  the  very  probable  supposition  that  they  have  been 
entered  in  the  returns  as  Europeans  or  Eurasians.  The  error  as  regards 
this  district,  however,  was,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  say,  limited  to  a  single 
instance^  that  of  one  Matthew,  a  cobbler. 

MusaliTume, — ^The  Musalmans  in  all  were  rather  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  population.  Of  these  again,  about  one-fourth  only  belonged 
to  the  Sayyad,  Shekh,  Mughal,  and  Pathan  classes,  another  one-tenth 
was  composed  of  converts  from  the  principal  Chhattri  castes,  and  the 
remainder  of  all  the  lower  castes  of  Muhammadans. 

Hi/ndvs. — The  Hindus  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  population ;  and  of  the 
multiplicity  of  castes  into  which  they  are  divided,  the  Brahman  predo- 
minates not  only  in  social  importance  but  also  in  numerical  strength, 
forming  no  less  than  14  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  di3trict.  Next 
in  both  respects,  among  the  higher  castes,  come  the  CSixhattri  dans  aggre- 
ating  8  per  cent.,  and  after  these  come  in  order  the  Yaishyas  and  the 
&yath.  Of  the  meaner  castes,  the  Ahir  contains  the  largest  number, 
nearly  10  per  cent.,  and  is  followed  by  the  Chamar  and  Pasi.  Giijars 
are  more  common  in  Sultanpur  than  elsewhere  in  the  province. 

CZosfi/lca^nm  aecordmg  to  occupation. — Compared  with  the  rest  of 
Oudh,  the  district  contained  a  large  portion  of  non-agriculturists,  and  yet 
agriculturists  amount  to  no  less  than  56*9  per  cent.  Of  the  more  skilful 
castes  Murios  are  numerous,  but  Kurmis  remarkably  few. 

Class  ddstribvHon. — ^Musalmans  of  the  higher  classes  are  to  be  found 
only  in  towns.  Hindu  converts  to.Isl&mism  are  intermixed  with  their 
unconverted  brethren.    Of  the  Hindus  the  Chhattris  are  with  a  few 

*  The  details  of  the  present  population  which  amounts  to  996,676  hare  already  been 
giren.  The  great  difference  between  the  popnlation  now  and  at  the  time  of  the  oensiui 
ia  dae  to  redistribution  of  territory. 
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exceptions  lords  of  the  soil :  they  lie  in  clans^  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  each  pargana  has  its  own  phylarchy.  Brahmans  and  others  are 
scattered  about  promiscuously ;  they  own  a  village  here  and  there  usually 
acquired  by  grant  or  purchase  from  a  ChhattrL 

ChxiracUr  of  the  people, — ^The  people  are  characteriaed  by  a  bold  and 
manly  spirit.  "The  natives  say/'  remarks  General  Sleeman, "  that  the  air 
and  water  of  Bf  &lwa  may  produce  as  ffood  trees  and  crops  as  those  of 
Oudh,  but  can  never  produce  such  good  soldiers.  This  I  believe  is  quite 
true.  The  Sultanpur  district  is  included  in  the  Banaudha  division  of 
Oudh,  and  the  people  speak  of  the  vxUer  of  this  division  for  Ufrnpering 
soldiers  as  we  talk  of  the  water  of  Damascus  for  tempering  sword  blades. 

"  They  certainly  never  seem  so  happy  as  when  thev  are  fighting  in  earnest 
with  swords,  spears,  and  matchlocka  The  water  of  the  ^lisw^-a  division 
is  considered  to  be  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Banaudha,  and  we  get  our 
sip&his  from  thes3  two  divisions  almost  exclusively." 

Their  condition  — ^Under  native  rule  no  man's  property  or  even  life 
was  safe  for  many  days  toother ;  Oovemment  officials,  instead  of  afford- 
ing the  protection  it  was  their  duty  to,  busied  themselves  only  in  their 
own  enrichment,  and  became  the  most  active  oppressors  of  the  peopla 
They  kept  up  duplicate  accounts,  the  one  foiled  for  the  minister  at  Luck- 
now,  the  other  genuine  for  themselves,  and  in  plain  words  embezzled 
the  difference.  Under  the  plausible  pretext,  therefore,  of  collecting  the 
just  revenue  of  the  state,  they  extorted  as  much  as  they  possibly  could 
from  the  landholders  of  every  degree. 

Their  immediate  inabilitv  to  pay  was  immaterial,  if  a  moaey*leoder 
could  be  found  to  advance  the  requisite  amount;  and  in  that  case  they 
were  compelled  to  give  their  creditors  a  mortffage-deed  bearing  the  exor- 
bitant interest  of  24  per  cent  per  annum.  *  The  example  set  by  officials 
was  readily  followed  hj  private  individuals,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  every  zamindar  kept  as  many  armed  retainers  as  his  means  permitted, 
nominally  to  repel  force  by  force  when  necessary,  but  in  reality  employed 
as  often  as  not  for  purposes  of  aggression.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  was  little  inducement,  ev^i  where  the  opportunity  occurred  to 
attempt  to  accumulate  capital,  and  the  result  is  that  the  landed  proprietors 
are  now,  as  a  rule,  poor,  unthrifty,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt 

In  sketching  such  a  state  of  things  in  the  past  and  prosant,  it  is  natural 
to  look  also  towanls  the  future,  and  here  it  is  gintifying  to  find  that  the 
pxospect  is  considerably  brighter. 

The  landholder,  while  conscious  that  if  he  would  retain  his  estate,  the 
fMyment  of  the  revenue  assessed  iqKui  it  is  indispensable,  also  knoiws  that 
that  amount  will  not  be  exceeded ;  he  is  confident,  too,  ihak  bo  powerful 
neighbour  will  cany  off  his  harvests,  and  thus  derive  him  of  the  mfiaiis  of 
paying  it,  he  finds  additional  safety  in  the  ever-increasing  price  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  if ,  in  an  unfortunate  season,  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  money-lender,  he  is  charged  no  more  than  half  the  fonner  rate  of 
interest    For  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  more  important  encumbered 
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estates  n>ecial  measures  have  been  taken.  If,  then^  I  have  correctly 
described  the  causes  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  proprie- 
tary classes,  it  may  be  concluded,  with  moderate  certainty,  that  a  pros- 
perous future  will  follow  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  they  are  now 
placed. 

The  dwellings  of  the  people  are  usually  grouped  together  in  towns  and 
Tillages ;  but  smgle  huts  or  houses  are  not  uncommon*  Towns  are  few  in 
number. 

In  some  parts  villages  are  large  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  as 
ill  the  Mohstnganj  tahsll  *  the  unsettled  state  of  which  perhaps  led  the 
inhabitants  to  hind  themselves  toffether  in  large  bodies  for  mutual  pro* 
tectit>n.  Further  east,  on  the  otiier  hand,  where  shankalps  are  numerous, 
and  the  shankalpdars  have  founded  purwas  on  their  holdings,  villages  are 
small  and  hamlets  abound.  In  ChAnda  solitary  houses  are  pretty  thickly 
scattered  over  the  par^rana.  Domestic  arohitecture  is  principally  remark- 
able for  its  monotonous  simplicity.  The  most  common  description  of 
hoime  consists  of  walls  of  puddled  mud,  and  a  roof  of  thatch  or  tiles.  Even 
this  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all ;  many  an  agriculturist  is,  but  the  "  monarch 
of  a  shed."  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  substantial  brick  houses  may  be 
found  here  and  there  they  belong  to  the  more  wealthy  landowners,  to 
successful  traders,  or  Muhammadans  of  the  better  classes. 

Skrines,  faira^  places  of  interest.-^lt  may  seem  odd  to  place  shrines  and 
fairs  in  the  same  cateffory ;  but  there  are  few  if  any  of  the  latter  which 
have  not  a  religious  charax^ter  attached  to  them. 

SUaJcund. — On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Oumti,  immediately  below 
the  civil  station,  the  place  is  still  pointed  out  where  the  now  deified  Sita 
is  said  to  have  bathea  while  accompanying  her  husband  Rama  into  his 
self-imposed  exile.  In  commemoration  of  that  event  a  fair  is  held  there 
twice  a  year  (Jeth  dasahra  and  Eirtik  ptiranm^lshi),  to  which  the  pious 
Hindus  of  the  neighbourhood  throng  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  The  fair  lasts  for  a  few  hours  only,  the  visitors  bathing  imme- 
diately on  their  arrival  and  then  taking  their  departure.  A  few  enter- 
prising sweetmeat  vendors  from  the  Perkinsgani  bazar  find  their  way 
there,  but  otherwise  no  attempt  is  made  at  trafficj 

Dhopdp. — ^Dhop^,  in  the  village  of  R&japatti.  The  triumph  of  Rama's 
return  from  his  long  exile  was  clouded  oy  the  recollection  of  a  great 
crime  committed  in  the  achievement  of  his  principal  esqploit,  his  victory 

*  Part  of  this  has  since  be«ti  ttansfcrred  to  Rae  Banll. 
t  In  tbis  part  of  the  Owati,  lietweea  Sitakoad  and  Dhopftp,  there  are  eaid  to  have  heen 
at  one  time  360  places  of  pilgrimage  ;  bat  there  is  probably  a  mere  local  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon fable.  A  simitar  story  is  told  of  a  lake  near  Th&ne!>ar  (Are.  Geo.  389).  and  the  eame 
nnmber  of  temples  is  said  to  bare  been  buiH  at  AJodhya  by  Bikramijit  (BUiot's  Sap* 
pknu^tary  Giosiary.    Cbaaraai). 
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over  R&Wan,  for  he  had  thereby  incurred  the  mSlt  of  Brahmanicnde.  His 
spiritual  advisers  accordingly  set  to  work  to  find  the  means  of  effecting 
his  purification ;  and  a  moral  Bethesda  so  to  say  was  discovered  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  Oumti  in  the  present  village  of  Rajapatti,  bathing 
at  which  was  pronounced  to  be  efiicacious  for  the  purpose.  Bama  per- 
formed the  enjoined  ablution  and  his  guilt  was  thereby  removed.  The 
spot  was  thus  sanctified  thenceforward  and  received  the  appellation  of 
Dhop^,  which  beinff  interpreted  signifies  the  place  that  "  cleanseih  away 
sin."  Fairs  are  held  here  similar  to  those  at  Sitakund,  but  the  Jeth 
gathering  is  somewhat  larger. 


"  The  site  of  Dhop4p, "  says  Qenend  Cunningham, ''  is  evidently  one  of  a 
very  considerable  antiquity  as  the  whole  country  for  more  than  half  a  mile 
around  it  is  covered  with  broken  bricks  and  pottery. 

'*  The  place  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bhar  R4ja8  of  Kusabhi- 
wanpur  or  Sultanpur,  but  the  only  name  that  I  could  hear  of  as  specially 
coimected  with  Dhopap  was  that  of  Rfija  Hd  or  Hda,"  Close  to  Dhop&p 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort»  which,  as  shown  by  a  local  investigation  made 
by  a  native  official  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  suit  between  two  landed  pro- 
prietors, is  commonly  known  as  Oarh  or  Shergarh.  Both  these  names 
point  to  its  construction,  or  reconstruction,  by  the  S&r  king  Sher  Shah, 
assisted  very  probably,  as  some  accounts  say,  by  his  son  Salem  Shah.  To 
them  also  is  attributed  the  first  erection  of  an  old  mosque  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  was  repaired  by  Safdarjang,  and  subsequently  used 
as  a  school,  but  now  for  some  time  altogether  deserted.  Qenend  Cunning- 
ham'mentions  several  carved  stones  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
people  from  the  ruined  fort,  and  says  that  they  point  unmistakeably  to  the 
existence  at  some  former  period  of  a  large  temple  at  Dhopdp,  probably  one 
only  of  a  considerable  number  at  that  place. 

"  I  obtained,"  says  the  same  writer,  "coins  of  many  of  the  early 
Huhammadan  kings,  from  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud  Ghori  down  to  Akbar, 
but  not  a  single  specimen  of  any  Hindu  coinage,  although  I  was  informed 
that  coins  b^rin^  figures  are  found  every  year  durins^  the  rainy  season." 
One  particular  com  of  this  kind  is  better  remembered  than  any  other  by 
Ihe  villagers ;  it  was  picked  up  shortly  after  annexation,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  the  device  of  a  cone  on  one  side  and  a  flag  on  the  other. 

Pdparghdt, — Safdarjang,  having  established  his  virtual  independence 
of  the  Mughal  emperor,  determinod  to  build  a  new  capital.  He  selected  as 
the  site  for  it  the  high  bank  of  the  Oumti  overlooking  F&par^h&t  in 
the  village  of  Sh&pur,  pargana  Ch&nda,  and,  but  for  the  accident  of 
a  sickly  season,  that  now  comparatively  unknown  locality  might  have 
enjoyed  the  celebrily  that  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  i^zabad.  The 
construction  of  a  fort  was  commenced,  and  the  walls  had  already  risen 
to  some  height,  when  the  emperor  receiving  intelligence  of  this  presump- 
tuous act  of  his  now  independent,  but  still  nominal  minister,  sent  him  mes- 
sages of  congratulation,  and  a  "  khilat"  (dress  of  honour),  to  all  outward 
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appearance,  suitable  to  his  rank  and  dignity.  The  royal  gift  had  been  packed 
up  with  becoming  care,  and  its  acceptance  does  not  appear  to  have  struck 
Safdarjang  as  incompatible  with  the  rebellious  attitude  he  had  assumed. 
The  box  in  which  it  was  enclosed  was  opened  with  due  ceremony,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  emperor,  with  ^rim  pleasantry,  had  selected  as  an 
appropriate  gift  an  image  of  Mari  Bnawani !  That  neither  donor  nor 
recipient  venerated  that  goddess,  mattered  no  more  than  that  the  Philis- 
tines r^arded  the  ark  with  little  reverence ;  the  one  was  as  fatal  by  its 
presence  as  the  other,  and  the  mortality  which  ensued  in  Safdarjang's 
camp  was  perfectly  appalling.  The  simple  expedient  resorted  to  by  the 
Philistines  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  modem  sufferers, 
who  adopted  the  more  cumbrous  measure  of  moving  their  whole  army ; 
and  Mari  Bhaw&ni  was  left  in  undisturbed  possession.  The  unfinished 
walls  still  exist,  and  the  triumph  of  the  destructive  goddess  is  celebrated 
by  periodical  fairs,  held  in  the  months  of  Ku&r  and  Chait,  which  are 
attended  by  10,000  to  12,000  persons. 

Sdgar. — Sagar  in  the  village  of  Bandhua,  in  the  Sultanpur  pargana,  is  a 
fine  large  masonry  tank,  on  the  border  of  which  stands  what  may  be 
called,  in  comparison  with  any  thing  to  be  found  for  a  long  distance,  an 
imposing  pile  of  buildings.  The  taim  was  dug  at  the  expense  of  one 
Bdba  Sahajr&m,  a  Ndnaksh&hi  Faqir,  a  great  miracle-monger,  and  is 
thence  known  as  B&ba  JI-k&HB^igar.  The  buildings  mentioned  were  the 
B^ba's  residence.  He  and  his  successors  received  several  revenue-free 
grants  from  officials  in  the  king^s  time,  and  these  have  now  been  confirmed 
in  perpetuity  by  the  British  Qovemment.  A  large  concourse  of  people, 
about  8,000  to  10,000,  assemble  at  this  tank  at  fairs  held  every  year 
in  the  months  of  K&rtik,  Chait,  and  JetL 

Lohrdmav^ — ^In  the  village  Lohram&u,  pargana  Sultanpur,  is  a  shrine 
of  Debi,  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  old  Bhar  temple.  There 
is  now  a  brick  shrine  enclosed  by  mud  walls,  but  these  were  erected 
only  twenty  five  years  ago  by  the  zamindars  of  the  village.  Three  or 
four  hundred  people  coUect  here  every  Monday,  and  a  much  larger 
number  twice  a  year  in  the  months  of  Kuar  and  Chait  to  worship  the 
presiding  goddess. 

Set  BardJi. — In  the  village  of  Eotwa,  a  mile  or  two  south-east  of  the 
Xmgh&t  bridge,  nearly  at  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mound  overlooking 
the  river  Gumti  stands  a  small  shrine.  In  point  of  size  it  is  very 
insignificant,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  its  extreme  sanctity. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  *' white  boar,"  one  of  the  mcamations  of  Vishnu. 
It  is  reputed  to  contain  a  statue  of  the  god,  but  such  is  not  the  case ; 
all  there  is  to  do  duty  for  it  is  a  small  hollowed  block  of  carved 
stone.  In  what  its  similitude  to  a  boar  consists  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
There  is  perhaps  a  bare  possibility  that  it  represents  the  jaws  of  that 
animal  as  depicted  on  the  B&r&h  coins,  but  even  this  is  improbable,  and 
if  it  be  the  case,  the  figure  to  which  it  belonged  must  have  been  of 
colossal  proportions.    All  that  the  villages  can  contribute  to  the  explana<» 
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tion  of  the  mystery  is  that  the  stone  wbs  picked  np  out  of  the  river 
below,  aod  enshrined  in  the  little  edifice  which  now  holds  it.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  conjecture  that  there  once  stood  on  the  qmt  a  fiBLmoos  temple  of 
the  boar-god,  which  was  long  ago  destroyed ;  but  that  the  memory  of  it 
having  outlived  its  destruction,  the  present  modest  substitute  was  erected, 
and  when  the  stone  was  found,  it  was  hailed  as  the  return  of  the  tenant 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  several  bride-strewn  or  rather 
rick-built  mounds  of  various  dimensions^  The  largest  of  them,  that 
nearly  touching  the  pres^it  village,  and  the  only  one  of  which  I 
could  leam  anything,  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  oi  an  old  Bhar 
fortress.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  town  ot  considerable  imp(»tance 
once  existed  here,  and  the  name  of  the  village  itself  Kotwa^  a  col- 
loquial corruption  of  Kot,  implies  the  former  presence  of  some  sort 
of  fortification. 

On  the  peak  of  the  same  mound  as  the  Set  'Birth  temple  lies 
the  tomb  of  a  iaq ir,  who  after  a  life  of  mortification  and  penance 
died  here  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  Austerity  and  devotion, 
say  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus,  faring  to  those  who  practice  them, 
with  the  requisite  degree  of  earnestness,  power  to  control  and  suspend 
the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  to  this  pitch  of  holiness  did  our  fujir  attain. 
The  story  is  still  told  to  admonish  the  incredulous  how  he  walked 
at  wUl  upon  the  river^  and  the  obedient  waters  rose  not  above  his 
sandalSb 

At  this  spot  of  two-fold  sanctity  a  fair  is  held  every  year  at  full  moon 
in  the  month  of  KiLrtik ;  it  lasts  a  day  and  night,  and  attracts  visitors 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  round  to  the  number  of  25,000.  Voidors 
of  fruit  and  sweetmeats  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  turn  an  honest 
penny. 

OOier  fours. — ^The  six  fidrs  above  described  are  the  principal  ones 
of  the  district,  and  however  little  worthy  of  mention  they  may  be, 
the  others  are  still  less  sa  Ample  justice  will  be  done  them  in  a  tabular 
list>— 


Raatof  TUIiga  HnMoff 

I.    HtffioB  M  ^    G«nm^ 

t.    K«iiii6  ...  ««  ...    AmethL 

a.    Sbunbcria  ^  ...        Ditto 

4.    iUgbipv  ^  ^        I>itto 

ft.    FiDdiim  «.  ^        muo 


Tenures. — The  proprietary  tenures  of  Sultanpur  do  not  call  for 
special  notice.  It  is  mainly  a  taluqdari  district  owned  by  the  Badi- 
gotis  and  Bajkumirs^  to  the  east,  by  the  Amethias  in  the  centre, 
and  by  the  Kanhpurias  in  the  west,  the  division  of  property  among 
the  caste  and  the  different  taluqdars  is  shown  in  the  following 
taUes: — 


StcUement  of  tenures,  £e.,  in 

rt«  oW  dwiWc*  o/Sttitoupur 

PugUM. 

TBNUHS  AND 

NDMBBR  OF 
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Statement  ahourmg  the  number  of  ma/uaas  held  by  eadi  ecute,  and  (heir 
area  in  acres,  except  theparaanaa  SuUa/npwr,  BaroAmea,  cmd  IsavU, 

,    tranajerred  fivm  Fyzahad. 


1 

9 

3 

4 

Number  o/mawtaa. 

Areata 
aer«a. 

Caste  or  tribe. 

•si 

■i 

■i 

Bemarks. 

j 

0 

» 

J 

1 

1 

i 

1 

IS 

^ 

s 

••• 

IS 

16 
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75 

1S*7S1 

The  register  of  the  area 
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11 

14 

1 

694,014 
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67 

Ma 

IS 
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••• 
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ft 
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S 
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10 
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1 

^M 

••• 
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869,009 

List  of  Taluqdars  of  the  District  of  SuUanpv/r. 


Name  of  talnqdar. 


Rmmd  rtvtnme 


Name  of  estate. 


8    149 
4   S96 


6    897 


B4bii  Tshraj  Siogh,  Meopnr  Dehla, 
Ditto  ...  Bhaharapnr 

Meopur       Shi- 
rftkati. 
Mnaamm&t  Shlur&J  Bnltanpiir   Da 

KoDwar. 
R4Ja      Mnhammad 
All  Khan. 


modra. 
Hatanpnr 
Jaisinghpiir 
Mnngra 


Of  each 

estate. 


SI 


••• 


Bin!  Eishnftth  Knn 
war,     widow    of 
the  late  B&ja  Mi- 
dho  Part&b  Singh. 

Bibi  Uihi  Khkuun, 


••• 


Knrw&r 
Hatgion        ••• 
Maighat  Kore- 
part. 

Maniirpnr     m. 
Ditto  PaU      ... 


Of  each  taloq- 
dar. 


Bs.    a.    p. 

1I,S86  18     9 

888  10    0 

4,779     7     S 


4,868    6  0 

8S.688    9  0 

18,156     9  0 

550  U  0 


Bs.    a.    p. 


16,954  14  II 
4,858    6    0 


S8 

1 

20,584 

8 

0 

S9 

6 

18,666 

7 

9 

S 

0 

S 

1,184 

10 

0 

47 

88,199 

4 

0 

85 

8 

1 1,407 

15 

0 

51,941    0    0 

40,885    9    9 
84,601     8     0 
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lAst  of  Taluqdar8,^concl\x6ied.) 


S 
•S-: 

Revised  revenue 

^ 

gs 

.4- 

Name  of  talnqdar. 

Name  of  estate. 

«  <p 

1 

Bemarks. 

3 

a^ 

o  = 

Of  each 

Of  each  ta- 

at 

estate. 

lnqdar. 

o< 

©•► 

GQ 

5_ 

2S 

Ha.    a.    p. 

Ba.    a. 

P- 

7 

119 

B^bii   KibnU   Par- 

Bhadaljan     ».. 

49    14 

20,148  19    9 

« 

sh&d   and     B4bii 

F&ailpur 

3     1     1,096     6     1 

ISO 

Biahnatb  Singh 
ThakuHLin     Dariao 

Daoribirapor .. 
Qarabpnr 

3     8 
31     6 

1,019  14    6 

18,113    1 
8,406     8 

4 
6 

8 

8,406     8     6 

Rnnwar. 

9 

9S1 

Zabar     Sinvh   and 
fialjnftth  Singh. 

Part&bpnr     -. 

8  44 

7,670     8     0 

7,670     8 

0 

10 

182 

Bikarro6jit    Singh, 
8-biBwa  share  and 

A  n  a  n  t    Panhad, 
ll-biswa  share. 

>  R6mpar     ••. 

38  89 

15,910    8     0 

1 

113 

Bikarm4jit  Singh... 
Radr  ParUb  S&h, 

Makundpor  ••. 
r>era 

6     0 

69  69 

I,v9]    U     0 

17,909    0 

0 

11 

38,880     1     0 

Amahat 

96     8 

Il,3i9    0    4 

Dbanao  Dih  ... 

8     1 

9,941     0     0 

Madanpnr    P»- 

ni&r. 
Amethi          „. 

8     8 

6»i4e  IS    6 

68,180  14 
1,90.681     7 

10 

0 

19 

184 

R&Ja  M&dho  Singh, 

818     3 

1,90,681  7     0 

Estate  trans- 

IS 

138 

RijaBabidarSingb 

Shihgarh       ... 

10     1 

10,999     1     0 

10.991     1 

0 

ferred       to 

14 

186 

Jamahed  All  Khan, 

Mahona 

16     1 

19,146   11      7 

91.146  11 

7 

his  brother. 

16 

187 

Dargihi  Khan      ... 

Unchgioa  Dhfr- 
daar. 

7    0 

6,671  14     0 

6,671  14 

0 

LalChhatar- 
p&l  Singh. 

16 

138 

lUni    Harn&ih 
Kunwar. 

Kati&ri 

18    0 

10,408     4    0 

10,408    4 

0 

^                    ^^ 

17 

189 

Qsnesh      Kanwar, 
widow  of  the  late 
Jagannath 
Bakhsh  Singh. 

JamCin           ... 

17    0 

14,968    4    0 

14,966    4 

0 

16 

140 

Srip41  Singh 

Barolia 

IS    0 

8,545  14     0 

8646  14 

0 

19 

141 

Jageshwar  fiakhsh 

Singh. 
Ganeah      Knnwar, 

Bhawanshapar, 

11    0 

6,868     9     1 

6,868     9 

1 

SO 

149 

Rehsi 

10    0 

6,790  14     0 

6,790  14 

0 

widow  of  the  late 

Arjnn  Singh. 

11 

U» 

Bfcbu       Hardati 

SimnUpar     ^ 

16    4 

11,426     9     0 

Singh 

1    0 

477  11     0 

11,904    6 

0 

• 

S9 

144 

Jah&ngf  r  Bakhah ... 

Oangeo 

17    4 

7,644     1     0 

w 

146 

BibaLanftSih   ... 

Bhamnrpur    ... 
Meopnr  Dehla, 

1     0 
6  11 

945   11    0 

8,689  13 

0 

IS 

6J4S     «     0 

Karomi          «• 

1     0 

616    8    0 

144 

Ditto 

Madh6bao     »•• 

1    0 
0    8 

909     7     0 

8,171    6 

0 

84 

629     S    8 

Meopnr      Shi- 
raktL 

0  17 

Syl86     4  10 

8,716    8 

4' 

15 

148 

B4ba  SEtla  Bikhsb, 

AiaAkWM 

NUn&man       ••• 

8  19 

6.974     1    0 

V 

B&mgarh       ••• 
Dhann6piir    .. 
Mirpiir    Sarai- 

4    6 

1     0 
1    8 

9,197   14    0 

176     8    0 
1,814  11     0 

* 

yao. 

1 

10,001    S 

0 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FEATURES. 

Fiscal— TAhsll—Pargana— Village— Police— Tb&nas  -  Crim««  -  AcefdenUl  deatba— 
Aierenue  aou  expenditare— Kducation— Poat-offlcei. 

Fiscal. — For  fiscal  and  general  administrative  purposes  the  district  is 
divided  into  parganas  and  talisils. 

TahsiL—^The  tahsil  as  a  local  division,  with  fixed  boundaries,  is  a 
modem  innovation,  and  as  compared  with  the  pnrgana  an  artificial  one. 
It  is  simply  an  arbitrary  aggregation  of  a  few  parganas,  the  number  of 
which  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  without  causing  much  inconvenience 
or  confusion.  It  has  no  counterpart  whatever  that  I  am  aware  of  in 
Akbar's  arrangements ;  the  "  dastiir,"  the  nearest  to  it,  being  rather  a 
district  An  approximation  to  it  i^ame  into  existence  in  the  constitution 
of  the  chakla  bv  S4d-ulla  Khan,  minister  of  Shahjahan,  and  its  formal 
reintroduction  m  the  time  of  Sa&dat  Ali  Khan. 

There  were  then  also  tahsildars  eo  nomine,  but  their  jurisdictions  were 
scarcely  amUogous  to  the  present  tahsils. 

Parga/aa, — The  pargana,  on  the  other  hand,  may  lay  claim  to  consi- 
derable antiquity  ;  it  is  usually  believed  to  have  succeeded  a  still  older 
division,  the  tappa,  which  must  itself  have  been  in  common  use  for  some 
length  of  time,  as  the  recollection  of  it  still  survives  in  various  familiar 
names,*  though  in  all  other  respects  it  has  long  been  obsolete.  The 
pargana  on  its  first  introduction  became  to  the  tappa  what  the  tahsil  is 
now  to  the  pargana,  the  former  usually  consisting  of  two  or  more  of  the 
latter;  and  in  old  documents  the  two  divisions  may  be  found  mentioned 
together,  though  their  co-existence  was  probably  never  recognized  oflSci- 
ally. 

The  exact  date  of  the  creation  of  the  pargana  is  uncertain.  Sir  H. 
Elliott  says  that  the  name  means  "tax-paying  land,"  and  mentions 
instances  of  its  use  in  A.D.  1210  and  again  in  A.D^  1350.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Elliott  in  the  Chronicles  of  Oonao  shows  that  it  is  possible  the  pargana 
was  constituted  by  Shahdb-ud-din  Ghori,  and  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
early  years  of  the  thirteenth  centurv  favours  the  supposition.  It  occurs  in 
B&bar's  Memoirs,  but  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  exclusively  employed  in 
the  Xin-i-Akbari,  where  the  term  muh&I  is  often  used  as, its  equivalent. 
The  co-extensiveness  of  a  pargana  with  the  possessions  of  a  clan  or 
individual  family  has  often  formed  the  subject  of  remark,  and  in  it^ 
convertibility  with  muh61  here  illustrated  lies  a  very  possible  explanation 
of  the  circumstance ;  for  it  suggests  that  the  pargana  was  not  only  tax- 
paying  land,  but  that  like  the  muh&l  it  was  a  separately  possessed  parcel 
of  such  land ;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  founded  on  the  distribution  of 
properties  at  the  time  of  its  creation.  Dr.  W.  Oldham  seems  to  take  a 
somewhat  similar  view  when  he  says  that  "  in  the  early  days  of  Muhanp- 
madan  empire  parganas  appear  to  have  been  clearings  or  cultivated  spaces 
in  the  forest,  occupied  generally  by  a  single  but  sometimes  by  more  than 

*  Fur  examplei  Tappa  Asl^  a  name  often  giTen  to  the  pargana. 
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one  fraternity  or  clan ;"  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  they  are  attributable  to  Shahdb-ud-din  Ghori  they  are  based  on  still 
more  ancient  divisions  which  he  found  already  in  existence.  Further 
confirmation  of  the  theory  I  follow  lies  in  the  fact,  of  which  numerous 
examples  might  be  found,  that  pargana  limits  have  often  been  expanded 
or  contracted  to  suit  the  growth  or  decay  of  private  estates.  The  follow- 
ing table,  which  was  prepared  before  the  redistribution  of  territory,  shows 
of  what  parganas  and  tahsils  the  Sultanpur  (settlement)  district  was  till 
lately  composed,  together  with  the  tappas,  muhdls,  and  cha,klas  out  of 
which  they  were  developed. 

TerritoriaZ  Diviaiona,  past  and  'present 


a 

a 


9 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 
IS 


British, 


I 


Present  par- 
ganas. 


I  nK^ 


Chanda 


••• 


I 


Snltanpar  ••. 

lohanna  ••• 

Sabeha  ••• 
Ja^dispnr 


••• 


Asl  or  Tappa 
AsL 

Amethi       ••• 

IsaaU  ••. 

Ganra  J&mfin, 

BokhA  Jiifl  ••• 


Simrauta 
Mohanganj 


••• 


8 
J* 

o 
e 

as 


290 


399 


77 

86 

166 

97 

864 
86 
91 


110 

78 
76 


Summary  set- 
tlement par- 
ganas. 


Chanda 


••• 


P4par  Ghat  ••• 
Sultanpur  .•• 
Mir&npur  ... 
Inhauna 


Subeha 


••• 


••• 


Jagdispur   ••• 


AbI 


•• 


Amethi       ••. 
IsauU  ••• 

Gaura         ••• 
J4iii6ii 
Bokha 

Simrauta    ••• 
Mohanganj 


••• 


••• 


••• 


» 


d 


810 

92 

4d9 

48 

89 

SOT 

878 

156 

826 

106 

77 

101 

lou 

86 
97 
99 


i^awabL 


Nizamat 


Sultanpur    •.. 


••• 


Chakla. 


Sultanpur    .« 


*•• 


Sultanpur 

*•• 

Sultanpur  .«• 

••• 

••• 

Baisw&ra 

••• 

Haldargarh... 

Ditto 

•  •• 

Ditto 

Sultanpur 

••• 

Jagdfspur*  ... 

Ditto 

w« 

Sultanpur   .«• 

Ditto 

••« 

Jagdispurf  .•• 

Ditto 

•  *• 

Sultanpur    •« 

•M 

Salon 

Sultanpur 

••• 

Jagdispur    ... 

M« 

Salon 

••• 

Ditto          ... 

«•• 

Ditto 

— 

Ditto 

*  Thli  ehaUa  was  sometimce  separately  held,  sometifflM  inoluded  In  Chakla  Sultanpur. 
t  Sishnl  by  itself  oonstitutes  a  dastdr. 
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Territarial  Dividans,  past  and  present. — (concluded.) 


B 

0 


8 
4 
6 


< 


Subah. 


4IUhAUd, 
Ondh 


Ditto 


M* 


•  •• 


8 


▲lUhabad. 

Oodh 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


••• 


Ditto 


10 


11 


IS 


3 


Ditto 


••• 


AllfthaUd, 


Allahabad, 


••• 


Mughal 


Sarkir. 


AllahalMd, 


Ditto 


•M 


Jannpur 
Ottdh 

Ditto 


Dastiir. 


••• 


Haweli  Jaan- 
par 
Haweli,  Oadb, 


Ditto 


Manikpur 

Oudh 
Ditt4i 
Ditto 


I 


Ditto 


«•• 


••• 


Lncknow... 


Minikpur    U 

Haweli. 
Uawe1i,i)udh 

Ditto 
1  Ditto 
%  Kishnif  ... 
Haweli  Oudh, 


Muhil. 


Haweli*  Lack- 
now. 


Ditto 


M&nikpor. 


••• 


MiDikpiir..« 


Ditto        ^ 


BaeBareli 


.•• 


••• 


t«« 


Mftnikpar. 


Ditto 


tt« 


Manik  bft  Ha- 
weli 


BaeBareli  »• 
Ditto 


Ditto 


••• 


Chinda 
Bilahri  (part) 


Saltanpor 
(part). 


Katbat 

Inbauna      -, 
Subeha        m« 
1  8itJinpar  .«. 
S  Kishnt 
Thana    Bha- 
dauji* 


Garb   Ame- 
thi. 


Hindu. 


Tqipai. 


Mone  known. 


^ 


IsaaU 


Ditto. 
I  Hawal  or  Haaan 

par. 
%  Tappa    Tiar    or 

Harkpnr. 
SSondai. 
4  P(ira  or  Pore  Bagh 

Kae. 
None  known. 

Ditto 
I'itto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Tappa  Ad 

1  Udiaw&n. 

t  Bishta  or  Bheta 

3  Naoamau 

4  Mebndi 

5  Haweli 

6  Kannii 

7  Kosftban. 
STlkri. 

1  Handia  kalftn. 
S  Kmnbion* 
a  Babnns 

4  Ooadar 

5  Haweli 

6  Sbams 


§ 

a 
o 


s 

3 

QQ 


J&ls 


t«« 


8 

9m 


Natfrabad    j 
(part )        I 

Jili  (part)  ... 
Ditto      ...  < 


Ditto 


••• 


I  Dakhanwara(pait) 
S  Debli  (pare). 

I  HaweU  Jiis  (part) 
S  Delhi  (part). 
1  Dewa. 
SSaadba. 

5  Koinbah. 

4  MoBtafabad. 

6  Mabesfaar 
6  Ha  well. 
I  Haweli  J&is  (part) 
I  Sbewan. 

5  Marami. 
8  Bbadw£r  (part). 
1  HaweU  J&ia  (part) 
i  Bhadwar  (piirt>    I 
8  PidhL  I 
4  Dakhinwar.  I 


I 


S 


JlftiAil— The  term  muhfl  has  long  been  extinct  as  expressive  of  terri- 
torial division,  and  I  question  whether,  in  that  sense,  it  ever  took  ajiy 


•  In  the  awlgnment  of  mobila  to  daatfir  Bubahe  and  lubabi  Prof.    Blochmann's  Xin4- 

4  In  C^kU  P^bii/A  m^  ie«1i ;  in  Jagdiiipiir  (mubil  tihBil)  from  1S50  fasli; 
Harorah  tahsil  from  1888  faall  till  annexation. 
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great  hold  upon  popular  favour.  It  is  still,  however,  in  ordinary  official 
use  to  denote  the  individuality  of  estates  held  under  separate  revenue 
engagements.  With  this  signification  it  forms  the  revenue  subdivision  of 
the  pargana,  and  is,  indeed,  the  imit  of  revenue  responsibility.  It  forms 
also  the  point  where  official  fiscal  arrangements  become  merged  in  private 
land  tenures ;  for  each  muh&l  is  represented  by  one  or  more  lambardars  or 
headmen,  who  possess  a  double  character— on  the  one  hand  they  are  pri- 
vate persons,  members  of  the  proprietary  body  of  the  muhdl,  raised  to  their 
representative  position  in  conformity  with  rules  springing  out  of  the  past 
customs  of  the  fsanHj :  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  invested  with  a  quasir; 
official  position,  inasmuch  as  they  have  delegated  to  them  the  duty  of 
collecting  the  revenue  payable  by  their  co-sharers,  and  are  primarily  res- 
ponsible to  the  state  for  its  collection. 

Village, — ^As  the  muh&l  is  the  unit  of  fiscal  subdivision  of  the  pargana, 
80  is  the  village  or  township  the  unit  of  local  subdivision.  The  town- 
ships, says  Elphinstone,  are  the  indestructible  atoms,  from  an  aggregate 
of  which  the  most  extensive  Indian  empires  are  composed,  just  as  Creasy 
says  Anglo-Saxon  townships  were  the  integral  molecules  out  of  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  state  was  formed. 

Police. — ^With  respect  to  police  jurisdictions,  th&na  circles  take  the  place 
of  the  fiscal  arrangement  of  parganas.  Their  boundaries  sometimes  but 
not  always  coincide.  In  the  district  as  it  stood  previous  to  July,  1869, 
eight  th&nas  corresponded  to  twelve  parganas,  and  in  the  changes  which 
then  took  place,  symmetry  was  again  subordinated  to  convenience  and 
utility ;  the  principle  acted  upon  was  that  each  village  should  report  to  the 
nearest  th&nas,  subject  to  any  modifications  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
local  topography  of  the  country. 

The  police  force  consists  of  two  branches,  the  regular  belonging  to  a 
provincial  establishment,  and  the  rural  which  is  purely  local.  The  first 
is  partly  distributed  at  the  thanas  partly  employed  as  jail  and  treasury 
guards,  and  partly  held  in  reserve  at  headquarters.  The  regular  force 
allotted  to  the  district  numbers  379  of  all  ranks. 

The  rural  police  or  village  chaukidars  at  the  time  of  settlement  were 
2,664  in  number,  or  one  to  every  354  of  population.  Each  of  them  had 
his  separate  fixed  beat  extending  over  an  average  area  of  377  acres.  A 
large  majority  of  the  chaukidars  belong  to  the  Pdsi  and  other  low  castes  ; 
but  a  Brahman  now  and  then  condescends  to  fill  the  post  with  very  ques- 
tionable advantage,  I  believe,  to  the  village  he  honours  with  his  service. 

Statemetd  ekowmg  the  population  of  thd7ia>B, 


•— 


Name  of  Thaoa. 
Baipnr 
Jagdispur  ... 
Mas&flrkhana 
Kuralbhir.  ... 
Piparpnr  ••• 
DoBtpar  ••• 
Baltanpar  ••• 
Lamiiwa 
K&dipttr 


t«« 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Total 


Population. 
139,615 
129,697 
1 74,708 
114,346 
64,044 
87,97S 
P  0,190 

•M  86y5S* 

...  98,694 

...      1,000,786 


The  total  popnlation  in  this  calculation  which  has  been  made  later  diUlera  sonaewhftt  hom 
that  giren  in  the  (able  ot  area  and  population  in  Chapter  lU. 
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Crime  StcUietiet. 


Ciuoi  ropi^rtcd. 

Cbki  iQT^itlgaUil. 

»«„„«* 

■-' 

■- 

ma 

119 

MJ 

ISTI 

7W 

] 

1897 
I 

iswiMi 

n 

m 

M 

Ull  IBTI 

»tiir.)er«  ind  mlfniptB, 

CDlpabla  bDmldde 

DMcity 

B-^Uiry 

SlaliDg    lOrl     BDlmrfU 

Theft  .Imiilo 

Offi-nooB     ii«>laat    eola 

Ml 

1 

B 

S        8 

fr        ■ 
)        1 

a     « 

in  «u 

Wt    CM 

3       t 

Comparatiue  Memo,  of  aeddental  deaihg. 


SwieUt**. 

dro 

miatg. 

^f.,U. 

BgwiU 

?»/•"•/ 

SfMW 

Tamj: 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ie« 

»i 

lis 

» 

A 

11 

IS 

M 

ts 

IM 

11* 

IMS 

IW 

11 

1 

11 

tn 

l<W 

Tin 

IS] 

« 

< 

>l 

1870 

a 

19 

DM 

17] 

u 

1 

1 

11 

■e 

11 

151 

>7« 

nil 

4(i 

« 

w 

i8;s 

IS 

3U 

IM 

"' 

H 

78 
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)S 

B 

H 

M 

m 

sts 

The  following  statements  give  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  dis- 
trict for  1872  ;— 

Receipts. 

1.    Becent  Bcttlement  nranae  coll«ctioiu  ...  ...  Bi.  I1^T,>0> 

S.    KenU  of  Goienunent  Tlllagei  «i]d  lands  ».    „ 

a.     iDcome  tax            «                ,„                ...  ...    „          l>^7S 

4.  Tax  on  spirit!      -.                ...                ...  ,.,    .         M.US 

5.  Tax  on  oplam  and  drug*     .„              „.  „    „          tjita 

6.  Stamp  dnty          ...                ...                _  „,    „         67,119 

7.  Iah  ADd  Ja«tic«  ...              ...              ...  _    ,        io,»6« 

Total  Bi.    IMVW 
Expendiiwre. 

BeTCDiie  refnndB  and  drawbacks  „, 

Miscellaneous  refnads  ...  ,„ 

Land  rereaue,  Depnt/  CommiMloDen  and   1 
eEtablisbment  «■  ...  } 

Setttemeat                 .»              ...              ,„  ■•■      m     Mi>7I 

Excise  01  ibktri         ...              ...              „,  „,      ,      t,lS3 

Assessed  taxes            ...                ...                _,  „,      ^          471 

Stamps       ...               ...                ...                ,„  ,„      „            S0 

Lawandjustloo       f  Serrice t.(  procew       .„  «      ^        MiS 

Ecclesiastical              ,,.                ...                „  »•      ■           '06 

Medical                     ,„              ...              ,.,  ...     „       tfiVi 

Total  Ba,  MMW 


i,6ia 
SMw 
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The  following  tables  exhibit  receipts  and  expenditure  from  local  funds  v^ 

Becei/pU, 


One  per  cent  road  cess 

!•• 

••• 

•••. 

R0. 

11,979 

^         „        school 

cess 

•  •• 

t»« 

••• 

9$ 

11,974 

One-fourlh  per  cent  district  dftk 

••• 

•  •• 

fy 

9»998 

Three           ^       ,, 

local  and  margin 

••• 

•  •• 

fl 

81,695 

Edncaftion  fnnd 

tM 

•  •• 

••t 

•  •• 

II 

1,I0S 

Dispensary   „ 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

l» 

686 

Found           ^ 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

» 

S,103 

Nazul            „ 

••• 

••« 

••• 

•  •• 

n 

1,071 

FroYiacisl  funds 

t«« 

••• 

Charges. 

M* 

•  •• 

Total, 

SM19 
99,626 

Ednestion 

••» 

••t 

•  •• 

••• 

Bs. 

17,992 

Hospital  and  dIspenBaries 

••• 

••• 

t«i 

» 

1,814 

DUtrict  dak 

••• 

••• 

•M 

••• 

II 

8,176 

Pound         ••• 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

#•• 

t» 

86 

MaziU          ••• 

tm 

••• 

•  •• 

•M 

n 

812 

Public  Works- 

Communications 

••• 

•  •• 

Rs.  46,062 

CiYll  BuildiDgs,  $tc 

••• 

••• 

n     19.804 

Establishments,  &c. 

••• 

••t 

i,      »,771 

•I 

76,687 

Total,  Bs.  99,466 

^  EduiuMonobL — ^Educational  like  postal  interests  have  received  due  atten- 
tion in  the  revision  of  assessments,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
levy  of  a  school  cess  of  ^  per  cent,  on  the  Government  demand. 

The  district  contains  in  all  116  schools.  Of  these  the  principal  is  the 
high  school  at  the  civil  station.  Instruction  is  afforded  in  it  in  fdur 
languages,  vi9.,  English,  Urdu,  Hindi,  and  Persian,  together  with  a  variety 
of  other  subjects.  The  standard  it  teaches  up  to  is  that  of  the  entrance 
examination  of  the  Calcutta  University ;  next  in  importance  comes  the 
town  school  of  Jagdispur.  Then  come  the  village  schools.  In  these  of 
course  a  lower  standard  is  aimed  at,  and  the  curriculum  embraces  fewer 
subjects  than  in  the  high  school,  but  their  usefulness  and  suitability  to 
the  requirements  of  the  village  population  is  manifested  by  the  fSEU^t  that 
they  attract  more  than  four  tiiousand  students. 

This  class  of  schools  at  the  outset  entails  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  for  building,  training  teachers,  &c.,  so  that  they  must  be  established 
gradually;  and  as  those  now  in  existence  come  into  full  working  order, 
some  augmentation  of  their  number  will  take  place.  The  total  number 
of  persons  who  attend  the  Government  schools  is  4,607. 

Postal. — Postal  arrangements  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale  were  esta- 
blished soon  after  the  re-occupation  of  the  province ;  they  were,  however, 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  to  and  from  out- 
lying th^nas  and  tahsils,  and  the  extension  of  regular  postal  communica- 
tions throughout  the  interior  of  the  district  was  deferred  till  the  present 
settlement,  being  one  of  certain  specific  objects  for  which  provision  was 
then  directed  to  be  made.    Settlement  officers  were  charged  with  making 
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the  requisite  armngemcnts,  the  main  principles  laid  down  for  their  guid- 
ance being  that  the  thana  and  tahsil  officials  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
relieved  of  postal  duties  that  a  system  of  independent  rural  offices  should 
be  established,  and  that  there  should  be  a  postal  delivery  in  every  village. 


Simultaneously  therefore  with  the  introduction  of  the  revised 
ments  into  any  pargana  or  tahsil  a  postal  scheme  satisfying  the  above 
condition  was  introduced  therein,  and  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  in  operii- 
tion  throughout  the  whole  district  with  the  exception  of  pargana  Ch^da. 

The  working  of  the  scheme  was  originally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
district  officer,  but  in  1871  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  postal 
service,  the  district  post  establishment  throughout  the  province  was 
reorganized  as  a  separate  institution,  and  the  control  and  management  was 
fonmJly  transferred  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Post-offices  in  Oudh. 

Certain  modifications  of  previously  existing  arrangements  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves  in  the  substitution  of  a  single  homogeneous  scheme  for 
one  composed  of  sections  constructed  independently  of  each  other  and  at 
different  periods  to  keep  pace  with  the  revision  of  assessment.  The  system 
as  it  at  present  stands  may  be  briefly  thus  described.  There  is  an  Im- 
perial office  at  the  civil  station,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  internal  and  external  postal  lines;  and  rural  offices  have  been  fixbd  at 
the  headquarters  of  each  tahsil  and  at  such  other  places  within  it  as  offer 
tbemost  convenient  sites,  t;u^.,Ramnia,  Amethi,  (3aunganj,Pfparpur,Mus6fir- 
khana,' Ja£;dispur,  Kishni^Gaura  J&mtin,  Efidipur,  Dostpur,  Kuraibhiir.  At 
Ehairabad,  Hanom4nganj,  and  Munshiganj  offices  have  retently  been  abo- 
lished; at  these  places  letter-boxes  will  continue  to  be  kept  up. 

The  neighbouring  stations  with  which  Sultanpur  is  connected  by  Im- 
perial lines  are  those  of  Allahabad,  Lucknow,  Fyzabad,  and  Rae  Bareli, 
communication  with  which  is  effected  by  means  of  foot  runners;  any  more 
expeditious  means  of  transit  for  the  mails  being  <?till  among  the  desiderata 
of  the  future,  and  dependent  on  correspondence  with  a  concomitant  increase 
of  the  postal  revenues.  The  transmission  of  mails  from  one  rural  office 
to  another  is.  carried  on  by  the  same  means.  For  the  delivery  of 
letters  each  office  has  attached  to  it  the  requisite  number  of  peons  or 
rural  messengers;  to  each  of  these  a  separate  circle  is  allotted,  within 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  distribute  the  incoming  letters  so  received  £rom  the 
Postmaster. 

He  is  also  furnished  with  a  "travelling  letter-box,"  so  that  he  may  at  the 
same  time  collect  any  letters  intended  for  outward  despatcL 

The  agency  employed  is  of  a  mixed  character,  partly  imperial  and  partly 
local.  &e  imperial  office  at  Siiltdnpur  has.  been  already  mentioned; 
others  were  placed  some  years  ago  at  Ja^dispur  and  Dostpur,  and  others 
have  recently  been  placed  experimentally  at  Amethi  and  Musifirkhana. 
All  charges  connected  with  these  are  met  from  the  imperial  revenues. 
The  local  agency  consists  of  all  but  that  just  described;  the  income,  from 
which  the  cost  it  entails  has  to  be  defrayed  is  derived  from  iw>  sources — 
viZ;  the  special  cess  levied  expressly  for  this  purpose  and  a  subvention 
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from  the  imperial  revenues. computed  on  the  number  of  police  stations  in 
the  district,  the  last  remnant  of  the  system  which  has  now  been  superseded. 

Statement    showing  the  number  of  articles  received  for  delivery  and 
those  returned  undelivered  during  1876-77: — 

Letters.  Papers.        Packets.        Parcels. 

Oiren  out  for  deliyery  S8,687  470  39  I,Olo 

Returned  nndelivered  2,654  87  8  2u 

Statement  showing  the  working  of  the  district  dftk  for  1876-77 : — 

No.  of  miles  of  d&k  line  94, 

No.  of  ruDners  80,* 

Cost  for  the  year  Rs.  8,087-6-9, 

No.  of  covers  delivered  27,493, 

No.  of  corera  returned  undelivered  2»713, 

Total  No.  of  letters  sent  to  dlfltrict  poet-office  30,206. 

*  Eight  runners  have  worked  for  a  part  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
HISTORY. 

History— Plaoei  of  Interett. 

Earliest  MuharriTruidan  aettlement  in  this  district — The  history  of  Sul- 
taupur  need  not  here  be  carried  back  beyond  the  thirteenth  century  of  our 
era.  During  this  period  it  probably  was  that  the  first  Muhammadan 
conquests  were  achieved,  and  the  first  Muhammadan  colonies  planted  in 
the  western  portion  of  this  district.  From  the  tenure  of  the  message  sent 
to  Sayyad  oHdr  when  he  arrived  in  Satrikh  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  princes  of  M&nikpur  claimed  dominions  over  the  whole  tract  which 
intervened  between  their  capital  and  Satrikh,  nearly  the  whole  of  which, 
indeed,  was  afterwards  induded  in  the  M&mkpur  SarkAr,  and  the  chronicles 
of  J&is  and  Subeha  towns  which  lay  nearly  on  the  line  of  march  from  one 
place  to  the  other,  point  to  the  time  of  S&l&r  Hasa&d  as  that  in  which 
they  were  first  visitea  by  Muhammadans. 

Stdtanpwr  conquered  by  the  Mvha/mmadans, — Sultanpur,  in  spite  of  the 
expeditions  sent  from  Satrikh  against  Benares  and  other  places  to  the 
east,  appears  for  some  unexplained  reasons  to  have  escaped  tne  fate  of  its 
neighbours,  Jfiis  on  the  one  side  and  Jaunpur  on  the  other ;  it  may  have 
been  that  its  naturally  strong  position  baffled  for  the  time  all  the  attempts 
of  the  invaders.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  traditions  current  in 
its  vicinity  are  singularly  unanimous  in  omitting  all  mention  of  Sayyad 
SiU4r,  and  in  representing  the  Bhars  to  have  remained  masters  of  it,  until 
it  was  captured  from  them  by  AU-ud-dfn  QhorL 

And  as  part  of  Oudh  v/nder  Mvhaawmadan  governors. — ^This  view  is 
further  supported  by  the  &ct  that  about  this  time  the  first  mention  is  made 
of  a  Muhammadan  governor  (or  Commander-in-Chief)  in  Oudh,  being 
indeed,  so  feur  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  first  instance  in  which 
allusion  is  made  to  that  province  by  the  Muhammadan  historians.  In 
relating  the  history'  of  Jtiuhammad  Bakhti&r  Khilji,  the  author  of  the 
Tabaqat-i-N&nri*  says  that  ''this Muhammad Bakhtiar  was  a  Khilji  of  Qhor 
of  l^e  province  of  Garmsir.  He  was  a  very  smart,  enterprising,  bold,  ooura- 
geouS|  and  experienced  man.  He  left  his  tribe  and  came  to  the  court  of 
Sultan  Muizz-ud-din  at  Ghazni,  and  was  placed  in  the  Dfw&n-i-arz  (office 
for  petitions),  but  as  the  chief  of  that  department  was  not  satisfied  with 
him  he  was  dismissed,  and  proceeded  from  Ohazni  to  Hindustan.  When 
he  reached  the  Court  of  Delhi  he  was  again  rejected  by  the  chief  of  the 
Diwfin-i-arz  of  that  city,  and  so  he  went  on  to  Budaon  into  the  service  of 
Hizabr-ud-din  Hasan,  Commander-in-chief,  where  he  obtained  a  suitable 

S^sition.  After  some  time  he  went  to  Oudh  in  the  service  of  Malik 
isdWrVjdrdin  UghlaJbak.  He  had  good  horses  and  arms,  andf  he  had 
showed  much  activity  and  valour  at  many  places,  so  he  obtained  Sahlat 
and  Sahli  in  jdgir." 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  i/n  extenso,  because  Muhammad  Bakhti4r  is 
himself  credited  by  Elphinstone  with  the  conquest  of  a  part  at  least  of 
Oudh,  whereas  from  the  above  passage  it  looks  as  if  he  found  the  province 

'~~"~"  •  EUiott's  Htftory  ot  India,  IL,  306. 
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under  a  Musalman  governor,  or  at  least  In  the  occupation  of  a  Musalman 
army  on  his  first  arrival  in  it,  and  as  if  it  was  only  by  entering  the  service 
of  the  governor  (who  it  may  be  remarked  had  been  a  companion  of  Qutb- 
ud-din  in  the  Benares  campaign,  and  had  in  its  termination  been  immedi- 
ately appointed  to  a  governorship,  that  of  Koil)  that  he  obtained  a  base  of 
operations,  for  his  subsequent  incursions  into  Behdr;  at  a  later  period  he 
may  certainly  have  held  the  province,  as  in  the  year  A.D.  1202, "  he  joined 
the  auspicious  stirrups  and  came  to  pay  his  respects  from  the  direction  of 
Oudh  and  Behar."  After  Muhammad  Bakhti&r's  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
establish  an  independent  eastern  empire,  and  the  consequent  restriction  of 
his  dominion  to  Bengal  proper  by  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh,  the  rest  of  the 
territory  previously  held  by  him  was  parcelled  out  into  smallerjurisdictions^ 
in  which  may  be  traced  perhaps  the  outlines  of  those  arrangements  which 
were  afterwards  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  Xln-i-Akbari.  Among  them 
Oudh  became  again  a  separate  province ;  it  was  first  held  by  Nasir-ud-dlo, 
elder  son  of  Shams-ud-din,  and  in  the  next  generation  reference  is  made 
to  a  "  H^lriTYi  Oudh."  The  incumbent  of  the  office  bein^  one  Qdzi  JaliU- 
ud-dfn,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  title  may  be  noted  until  after  the  acces« 
sion  of  the  Ehilji  dynasty. 


Extent  of  Oudh  at  this  period. — ^The  Oudh  here  alluded  to,  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  remarked,  was  very  much  smaller  in  extent  than  either 
the  kingdom  of  B&m  Chandar  had  been  in  early  ages,  or  than  the 
subah  to  which  it  subsequently  gave  a  name ;  for  contemporary  with 
the  Q4zi  Jalal-ud-dln,  above-named,  Nasir-ud-d(n  Mahmtid,*  afterwards 
emperor;  held  the  northern  portion  of  the  province  w;hich  constituted  the 
separate  district  of  Bahraich,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  where  Oudh 
marches  with  M^ikpur  their  mutual  boundary  line  most  likely  cut  across 
the  south-western  comer  of  this  district,  excluding  a  large  track  from 
Oudh,  and  placing  it  in  Mdnikpur. 

These  two  governments  being  thus  contiguous,  the  politics  of  the  one 
were  not  unnaturally  influenced  by  those  of  its  neighbours,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  when  Malik  Jh&jhu,  a  nephew  of  Gh^fis-ud-din, 
rebelled  against  his  Khilji  sovereign  in  his  government  of  Karra>  Amir 
Ali,t  his  contemporary  in  Oudh,  participated  in  the  revolt.  One  of  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  which  was  speedily 
effected  by  the  royal  forces  was  the  conferment  of  the  government  of  Earra 
Manikpur  by  the  emperor  on  his  nephew,  Ald-ud-din  Ehilji,  who  now 
first  appears  in  the  history  of  this  district,  and  as  he  was  chief  among 
those  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  he  soon  became  still  more  inti« 
mately  connected  with  it  by  receiving  a  second  grant,  viz.,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Oudh,  which  had  of  course  become  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  rebellion  of  Amir  Ali. 

Aldr-ud-dinKMljVa  two  goverwmenta  indvded  the  whole  district. — ^AIS- 
ud-din  Ehilji  was  ^us  the  first  Musalman  governor  under  whose  rule  the 
two  previouslv  separate  portions  of  the  district  were  united,  J  but  he  is  never- 
theless completely  ignored  in  the  annals  of  all  parts  of  it  alike.    Whether 

*  ElUott's  History  of  India,  II.,  344. 

t  Also  called  Hatim  Khan  (Farishta). 

X  BTen  tben  CbfodA  beloDged  to  another  goremmeiiti 
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rightly  BO  ornot  is  doubtful;  for  it  has  boon  suggested  that  to  him*  of  right 
belongs  the  honour  of  the  exploit  which  is  ascribed  to  his  namesake  of 
the  Ghori  dynasty,  which  would  make  him  the  principal  character  in  the 
principal  event  in  the  history  of  the  capital.  It  would  then,  indeed, 
almost  seem  that  the  Khilii  might  pride  themselves  on  having  monopolised 
the  annihilation  of  the  Bhars  of  Sultanpur.  A  Ehilji  it  was  who  dealt 
the  first  blow  to  their  independence  by  the  overthrow  of  J6is ;  for  a  Khilii 
has  been  claimed  the  honour  of  first  conquering  the  region  in  which  their 

fmncipal  possessions  lay ;  a  Khilji  again  is  ssdd  to  have  demolished  their 
ast  remaining  citadel,  and  thus  effected  their  complete  subjection. 

But  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rectly preserved  as  AU-ud-din  Ghori,  being  as  in  the  case  of  J&is,  that  of 
a  person  all  but  locally  obscure ;  and  that  if,  as  is  possible  enough,  the 
legend  is  inaccurate  at  all,  it  errs  rather  in  the  particular  of  confounding 
a  private  individual  with  a  well  known  historical  character  than  in  that 
of  substituting  one  distinctive  designation  for  another ;  in  the  instance 
quoted  that  oi  Jdis,  it  will  be  observed  the  very  word  Khilji,  which  is 
here  supposed  to  have  been  merged  in  that  of  Ghori,  is  seen  to  have  been 
retained  unaltered.  Al&-ud-din,  Khilji,  moreover,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  from  the  sources  of  information  at  my  command,  does 
not  appear  to  have  once  visited  Oudh  during  the  short  period  he  was  its 
governor,  while  it  appears,  after  having  been  conquered  by  Musalman 
armies,  to  have  been  held  by  Musalman  rulers,  for  nearly  a  century  before 
his  time,  I  have  therefore  told  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  assigned 
no  more  modem  a  date  to  the  occurrences  it  narrates  than  historical  pro- 
bability absolutely  demands,  i.«.,  the  reign  of  Shah&b-ud-din. 

Whether  Ghori  or  Khilji  was  the  victor,  the  thoroughness  of  the  con- 
quest is  evidenced  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  by  the  absence  of  any 
event  connecting  Sultanpur  with  general  history,  until  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Delhi  empire  in  the^time  of  Mahmtid  Tughlaq. 

Sultanpur  part  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Jaunpur. — ^Up  to  shortly  before 
that  period,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Jaunpur  had  been  limited 
to  *'  Jaunpur  and  Zafarabad,"  with  such  provinces  to  the  eastward  as  were 
held  neither  by  petty  chiefs  nor  the  lords  of  Lakhnauti  ;"(•  but  when  in 
A.D.  1394,  Mahmiid  Tughlaq  deputed  his  Wazir,  Khwaja  Jah&n,  to  that 
important  charge,  he  invested  him  with  the  newly  created  title  of  Malik- 
ush-sharq,  and  at  the  same  time  extended  his  authority  over  the  lower 
Du&b  and  the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  When  therefore 
later  on  in  the  same  year,  Khwdja  Jahfin,  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to 
Delhi,  assumed  the  emblems  of  royalty,  Sultanpur  found  itself  again,  as  in 
the  time  of  Rama,  in  the  centre  of  an  eastern  empire,  very  much  the  same 
in  extent  as  Rama's,  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  though  in  a  different 
direction  from  the  new  capital  as  it  was  from  the  old  one  of  Ajodhya. 

The  change  of  the  sovereignty  does  not  appear  to  have  produced  any 
marked  effect  on  the  even  flow  of  its  internal  history,  and  Sultan  Ibr  jhlm 
is,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  the  Sharqi  dynasty  who  lives  in  local  story.  In 
this  he  figures  among  the  most  ardent  of  the  propagators  of  the  faith  of 

*  But  ho  has  no  place  in  local  tradition, 
t  Calcutta  Ueview,  I4i65,  pargaua  Jaunpur* 
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Isl&m^  and  as  the  indeCatigable  champion  of  the  professors  of  that  creed. 
That  the  tales  told  of  him  are  exaggerated  may  be  assumed;*  but  they  are 
nevertheless  pervaded  by  a  vein  of  truth,  and  the  reason  for  his  being 
made  the  hero  of  them  is  not  far  to  seek.  Immediately  after  ascending 
the  throne  he  had  to  hurry  off  from  Jaunpur  in  the  direction  of  Eanauj 
to  join  his  army  then  encamped  near  the  latter  place  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  and  more  than  one  march  and  countermarch  between  the  two 
places  is  on  record;  so  that  it  is  quite  credible  not  only  that  Ibrahim  himself 
actually  passed  the  spots  where  there  still  lingers  the  recollection  of  his 
visit,  but  also  that  when  he  did  so  he  had  at  his  back  forces  sufficient  in 
his  estimation  to  cope  with  those  of  Delhi 

Establishment  of  the  Mughal  poir^r.— The  downfall  of  the  Jaunpur 
kingdom  was  no  more  actively  felt  in  this  part  of  Oudh  than  its  erection; 
nor  did  anything  of  note  occur  within  the  half  century  of  Lodi'f  rule.  At 
the  close  of  that  period,  however,  B&bar,  who  had  elsewhere  established 
the  Mughal  power,  marched  in  person  into  Oudh.  Crossing  the  Qanges  in 
the  proximity  of  B&ngarmau,  he  marched  by  Lucknow  eastwards,  and 
encamped  on  the  very  day  on  which  his  General  CMn  Taimiir  Sult&n 
defeated  the  Afghan  chief,  by  whom  his  power  was  contested  in  this 
province  "two  or  three  kos  above  Oudh  at  the  junction  of  the  Gogar  and 
Sirwa."  Here  he  halted  some  days  for  the  purpose  of  "  settling  the  affairs 
of  Oudh  and  the  neighbouring  country  and  for  making  the  necessary 
arrangements."  iThis  halt  of  B&bar's  demands  attention,  as  it  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  one  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  Bach- 
goti  clan :  the  conversion  to  Isl&mism  of  Tilok  Chand,  nephew  of  the 
then  chief  of  the  clan,|  whose  descendants  afterwards  became  premier 
rijas  of  Oudh. 

Hie  S^r  Kings, — The  temporary  overthrow  of  the  Mughal  power, 
which  occurred  about  ten  years  later,  and  the  establishment  of  the  S6r 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Sher  Shah,  must  not*be  passed  over  in  silence, 
l^ey  were  fraught  with  results,  material  if  not  moral  also,  more  impor- 
tant from  a  local  point  of  view  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  dynastic 
changes  which  had  taken  place  since  the  fedl  of  Delhi  and  Kanauj  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Sher  Shah  had,  soon  after  Bdbar's  death, 
naade  himself  master  of  the  province  of  Beh&r  and  of  the  important  forts 
of  Chun^r  and  Roht^,  and  though  from  motives  of  prudence  he  bent  for 
a  time  before  the  storm,  and  took  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Bohtas  when 
Hum&ytin  marched  against  him  in  A.D.  1538.  No  sooner  did  he  find  his 
arm^  weather  bound  in  Bengal  than  he  issued  from  his  retreat,  took  pos- 
session of  Beh&r  and  Benares,  recovered  Chun^r,  laid  si^e  to  Jaunpur, 
and  pushed  his  detachments  up  the  Ganges  as  £ftr  as  Eanauj.  So  confi* 
dent  was  he  in  the  result  of  his  future  operations  that  at  this  period  he 

*Tbej  are  more  nameroua  in  Rue  Bareli,  bat  are  not  altogether  wanting  in  this  difl- 
trict.  Thns  he  is  said  bj  some  aecoanti  to  hare  bailt  a  fort  in  Nasirabad,  and  another 
story  states  that  Parsh&d  8lngh«  the  Kanhpuria  chief,  having  attacked  a  Mahammadan 
teibe  of  that  town,  the  Khatfbs,  they  appealed  to  and  obtained  the  protection  of  Ibrahim. 

t  That  is  from  the  downfall  of  Jannpur  when  the  Lodi  role  commenced  in  Oudh 
to  the  Hnghal  conquest. 

X  The  conTersion  is  sidd  to  htre  taken  place  at  Allahabad,  so  that  it  may  not  bare 
happened  till  the  followinir  year,  when  Bdbar's  camp  was  pitched  in  this  place ;  l)at  it  is 
Improbablei  as  he  only  halted  there  for  a  few  honrs. 
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assumed  the  title  of  kiIl|^  lu  A.D.  1539  he  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat 
on  Hum&ydn  who  fled  to  Delhi^  and  was  occupied  there  for  eight  or  nine 
months  in  repairing  his  losses,  and  during  that  interval  his  conqueror  con- 
tented himself  with  retaining  his  acquisitions  in  Hindustan,  recovering 
¥98se8sion  of  Bengal,  and  putting  all  his  former  territories  into  order, 
he  renewal  of  hostilities  still  found  him  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
opposite  Elanauj.  It  is  not  immaterial  to  add  that  he  had  been  acoompa- 
nied  throughout  all  these  transactions  by  his  son  Salem  Shah,  who  distm- 

Sished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  his  father's  wars ;  and  was  an  improver 
:e  his  father,  but  in  public  works  rather  than  in  laws. 

The  genuineness  of  the  instances  of  Sher  Shah's  and  Salem  Shah's 
active  interference  in  the  aflairs  of  this  quarter  of  Oudh  may,  therefore, 
be  unhesitatingly  admitted.  Tilok  Chand,  the  Bachgoti  Musalman  con- 
vert, was  now  dead ;  but  his  grandson,  Hasan  Khan,  is  said  to  have 
managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Sher  Shah,  and  so  to  have  carried 
still  further  that  aggrandizement  of  his  family  which  his  grandfather  had 
commenced  ;  and  as  an  example  is  ready  at  hand  in  Sher  Shah  himself 
of  the  success  which  might  speedily  be  achieved  by  soldiers  of  fortune 
in  such  unsettled  times  ready  credence  may  be  yield^  to  the  statement 

Oareful  of  the  interests  of  his  followers,  Sher  Shah  was  no  less  so  of  his 
own^  and  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of  the  latter,  he  is  said,  under 
the  influence  perhaps  of  his  son  s  taste  for  public  works,  to  have  ordered 
the  simultaneous  erection  of  fifty-two  substantial  fortresses.*  The  ruins 
of  many  of  these  still  exist;  some  of  them  are  to  be  identified  no 
doubt  with  the  forts  of  burnt  brick  noticed  in  the  Xin-i-Akbari.  This 
fact  corroborates  in  an  important  manner  the  statement  made  by 
Elphinstone,  that  *'  Akbar's  revenue  system  though  so  celebrated  for  the 
benefit  is  conferred  on  India,  presented  no  new  invention,  but  was  in 
fact  only  a  continuation  of  a  plan  commenced  by  Sher  Shah,  whose  short 
reign  did  not  admit  of  his  extending  it  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom." 

jRestaratian  of  the  Mughal  power. — The  restoration  of  the  Mughal  power 
by  Humiyfin  might  remain  unnoticed  had  not  his  son  Akbar  left  his 
famous  institutions  In  the  systematic  division  of  the  empire  into  subahs, 
of  subahs  into  sarkiirs,  and  of  sariL&rs  again  into  muh&ls,  which  they  gave 
rise  to,  Oudh  was  selected  to  furnish  a  name  at  once  to  one  of  eadi  of 
those  divisions. 

Sultanmur  in  Aiba/r^s  time. — Sultanpur  formed  one  of  the  constituent 
muh&ls  01  the  Sarkar  of  Oudh,  and  so  of  course  lay  in  the  subah  of  that 
nama  Neither  the  Sultanpur  muhiil,  however,  nor  the  Sark&r,  nor  even 
the  subah  of  Oudh  induded  the  whole  d  ihe  tract  known  more  reoently 
by  the  name  of  Sultanpur.  What  has  been  vaguely  and  inSsrentially 
remarked  rq^ardinff  an  earlier  period,  may  be  r^futlinff  the  time  of  Akbiur 
more  definitely  and  certainly  repeated,  viz.,  tiiat  the  i^ole  of  the  eastern 
and  much  of  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  ihe  present  district 
belonged  not  to  Oudh,  but  to  the  sarkto  of  Jaunpur  and  Mtoikpur  in 
the  subah  of  Allahabad. 

^  A  similar  tale  U  current  in  Bae  Bareli,  bat  the  forts  are  attributed  to  the  Sharqi 
dynasty.    As  Sberfrarh  and  Salemgarh  are  said  to  be  two  o(  them,  I  think  the  Sdr  dynasty 
is  the  more  probable. 
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Many  of  Akbar's  muhils  admit  of  early  and  certain  identification  with 
paiganL  of  the  present  time,  but  with  re^  to  othei«  there  is  ample  room 
for  donbty  and  I  therefore  ^ve  in  full  three  out  of  the  four  sarkdrs  just 
named  as  described  in  the  Afn-i-Akbari,  together  with  what  I  believe  to 
be  their  modem  representatives.  The  Jaunpur  sark&r  is  shown  by  Sir 
H.  Elliot  to  have  contained  Ch£nda  only  belonging  to  Sultanpur,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  give  so  much  of  it  as  rdates  to  that  pargana. 

Sa/rha/r  Owdh,  21  wvtMU. 


• 

Present  mBtriciB 

1 

S9 

MttMto  of  the  iCfn* 

i-AkbaiL 

Farganas  of  the  present  daj. 

(according  to 
arrangements 

of  1669.) 

1 

HaweUOndh    — 

M« 

Fjzabad. 

9 

Ambodha 

••• 

Ambodha          ..• 

••t 

Baati. 

8 

IbrihimalMtd     — 

••• 

Ibrihfmabad     ^ 

••• 

Bara  Banki. 

4 

iDhaona            ••• 

••• 

iDhaaaa            ••• 

•M 

Kae  BarelL 

6 

Paehbimr&tb    .m 

••• 

Pacbhimrith    ••• 

•t« 

Fyasabad. 

e 

Bilaliri 

•«• 

SnUaapor   Baraanaa 
Bilabri.) 

(a/ia« 

Snltaapor. 

7 

Baaorhi            ••• 

••• 

Baaorhi 

••• 

Bara  Banki. 

8 

Th&na  Bhadfion^ 

•«• 

Tappa  Art 
Bakaaha 

t*« 

Snltanpur. 

9 

Bakteha 

••• 

••• 

Bara  Bon  ki 

10 

Darysbad         ••• 

••« 

Daryabad          ••• 

••• 

Ditto. 

11 

Kudauli            •«• 

••• 

Rudanli 

••• 

imto. 

IS 

Sailak 

••• 

Sailnk 

M« 

Ditto. 

18 

Soltaiipart 

••• 

Sultanpv 

•  •• 

Sultonpor. 

14 

Sathanpori       ••• 

••• 

JagdlH^ar         ^ 

•— 

Ditia 

15- 

a&beha 

•■• 

Subefaa 

— 

Bara  Banki. 

16 

Satrikb             ^ 

••• 

Satrikh 

••• 

Ditto. 

17 

8irirap&li§ 

«M 

Aiiii8b&               «•• 

t*« 

FysEabad. 

18 

Gawftrich          ... 

••• 

Oivw&rich         ••• 

••• 

Gonda. 

19 

]^8blll| 

t«» 

Jagdfspwr 

•  •1 

Baltanpar. 

^  There  Is  still  a  Tillage  called  Bhadion  in  pargana  Tkppa  AsL  It  formerly  gare  its 
name  to  a  tappa  which  is  said  to  hare  been  io  pargana  Snltanpnr,  and  both  these  remarks 
are  eqnallpr  applicable  to  Tappa  Asl.  Both  th&na  Bhadaon  and  Tappa  Asl  are  very 
email,  and  the  preyaillng  dan  in  both  is  the  lamei  the  Baohgoti.  I  hence  infer  that  thioa 
Bhad&on  was  the  old  name  of  Tappa  AsL 

t  The  old  pargana  is  now  divided  into  two  piM^,  separated  by  the  riyer  Gnrnti, 
0od  caUed  Sultanpnr  Barannsa  and  Snitanpnr  Mirinpor  :-^ 

(a).— Snltanpur  Barannsa  is  the  present  name  of  BUahri  pargana,  or  rather  of  part  ol  it ; 
It  continued  to  be  a  aepaiate  pargana  no  til  annexation,  and  waa  cpmp^d  of  two  alias  of 
which  Barannsa  was  one  and  Gndara  or  PipJLr  Gh&l  the  other.  The  junction  of  the 
names  of  the  two  parganas  is  not  altogether  new.  Professor  Bloohmann  tells  me  thafe 
**  the  Muhammadans  histories  often  mention  Snltanpur  Bilahrl,  where  the  battle  was 
fought.''    Regardmg  this  battle  see  his  Ain-i-Akbari's  translation,  p.  400. 

(^.---Sultanpnr  Hiranpur.  Miranpur  or  rather  Bf  oranpur  Kathot,  mordem  name  o|  the 
old  Eathot  pargana.  The  change  occurred  when  the  tahsildar's  quarters  were  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  Sultanpnr  and  Hir&npur  parganas  were  separate  notil 
after  the  mntlny ;  the  latter  was  then  absorbed  in  the  former,  and  its  xiame  was  disused  for 
a  time,  hot  revlYed  and  combined  with  ^t  of  Sultanpnr  on  the  reorganization  of  districts 
«n  1869. 

X  S4than  or  Sitanpur  continued  to  be  a  separate  pargana  until  1750  when  it  waa 
imited  with  Kishni,  a|id  a  single  new  pargana,  Jagdispur,  which  still  exists,  superseded 
them  both. 

iXi^e   change   of  name  took  place  in  1763 ;  see  pargana  Amain. 
See  Sitanpur.    Kishni  still  surTiTcs  as  a  large  qasba  and  postal  town. 
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SarkuT  Ltusknow,  65  Mukdie. 


1 
i 

Present  districts 

MohilB  of  the  Ain-i-Akbari 

Parganaa  of  the  present  daj. 

according  to 
arraogement 

of  1869. 

BhiUuU 

•— 

BhiUnli 

.•• 

.•« 

BaraBankL 

Dewa                ^ 

••• 

Dewa 

••• 

••• 

Ditto. 

Kambhi* 

••• 

Ditto 

M« 

•  •• 

Ditto. 

Kurd 

•«« 

Kursl 

... 

•  •• 

Ditto. 

Kahanjrat 

M* 

Ditto 

••• 

.•• 

Ditto. 

Siddhaor           .•• 

•  •• 

Sidhtaanr 

•«• 

•#« 

Ditto. 

Sidhipar 

•M 

Ditto 

... 

«•• 

DItlOb 

Bilgram 

•  M 

Bilgram 

.«• 

••« 

HardoL 

Oaraada 

••• 

Ditto 

••« 

••• 

Ditto. 

10 

Hardol 

ttSS 

Hardoi 

••• 

••« 

Ditto. 

Kachha  Ando   ••• 

••• 

KachhandAn 

•  .. 

••• 

Ditto. 

Mall&ow&n        ••• 

••• 

Mall&owin 

••• 

.*• 

Ditto. 

8andila 

•  •• 

Sandtta 

.•• 

•— 

Ditto. 

A  met  hi 

M. 

Amethi 

••• 

—• 

Lucknow. 

Bijnaar             ...     ■ 

••• 

Bijoanr 

••• 

—• 

Ditto. 

Dadrat              ••• 
Deorikh 

..« 

Ditto 

•M 

••• 

Ditto 

••• 

Deorikh 

M« 

••• 

Ditto. 

Lucknow  b4  HaweU 

•  •• 

Lucknow 

«M 

.•• 

Ditto. 

Mariion            -• 

«•• 

Ditto 

••• 

••• 

Ditto. 

so 

Mahona            ••• 

.•• 

Blahooa 

••• 

tM 

Ditto. 

SI 

MAlihabad        ^ 

'      t*. 

IfaUhahad 

•«. 

•M 

Ditto. 

ss 

Sande               ••• 

••• 

SiaMkindi 

••. 

••• 

Dittos 

S8 

Kikorl              ••• 

••• 

Kikori 

••• 

.«. 

Ditto. 

S4 

Ohitampnr       ••• 

r»« 

M* 

••• 

Uaao. 

95 

Uallurf 

«•• 

Ditto 

••• 

••« 

RaeBarell. 

S6 

Tara  Sloghaoa ... 

••i 

Ditto 

••t 

••• 

Unao. 

97 

Niagarhl           .., 

•— 

Ditto 

•  •• 

••« 

BaeBardk 

90 

PahrioiauY       ••• 

M* 

Ditto 

•M 

«•• 

Ditto. 

99 

Sithanpur 

••• 

KhiroD 

••• 

M. 

Ditto. 

90 

Sih&H 

••• 

Ditto 

••« 

••• 

BaraBanki. 

91 

Biri 

••• 

B4ri 

••• 

••• 

8itapor,      . 
Ditto. 

99 

Maovi               .•• 

«•• 

Manwin  B4ri 

••• 

•  •• 

99 

Garh  Amethi** 

tM 

Amethi 

••• 

••• 

Soltanpor. 

94 

laaull 

•  M 

laaoU 

•M 

•  *. 

Ditto. 

*  Knmbhi  is  giren  as  one  of  the  twenty-two  Bala  poiganaa  in  Ghconielet  of  Oooao,  p«g» 
07.    It  hM  now  ceased  to  liaye  a  separate  existence. 

t  Ditto  ditto  ditto 

X  Either  Didra  near  NawmbganJ,  or  the  plaoe  of  the  agine  name  neor  lauili ;  probably 
the  former. 


{  Haihar  or  Aihar  still  giTes  its  name  to  a  small  estate. 

I  Still  a  well  known  Tillage. 

Y  Pahrimau  is  stili  the  name  of  a  talnqa  ;  it  is  in  the  Bae  BareH  pargana. 

^*  The  Bandhalgotis  refer  the  origin  of  the  first  part  of  this  name  to  the  ezistonco 
of  a  fortf  of  which  the  alleged  remains  are  to  be  seen  in  Baipmr ;  bat  I  think  it 


more 


probable  that  the  Garh  is  referred  to.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahto  tlie  paiganas  of  Jiis 
and  Amethi  were  held  as  jftgir  by  Ahmad  Beg  Khan,  nephew  of  N fir  Jah£i  (Pfofessor 
Blochmann's  Xin-i-Akbori's  translation,  para.  609),  bnt  whether  QmA  Amethi  Is  here  intended 
I  cannot  say.  In  later  times  this  pargana  belonged  to  Minikpnr  Sark&r,  how  or  when  it 
came  to  do  so  is  not  dear.  If  it  is  the  one  Ahmad  Beg  Khan  held,  the  ohange  may  hare 
taken  place  then.  It  may  haye  been  separated  from  its  old  Ssfkir  when  it  became  his 
jigSri  and  hare  been  thrown  when  lie  gare  It  np  Into  the  Sarkfir,  to  which  Jfiis  the 
remainder  of  the  jigir  belonged,  which  was  Mftnikpnr.  In  Hindi  pattas  the  name  of  the  par- 
gana is  often  preceded  or  followed  by  the  expression  **  BIjae  Hajfir  ;*'  bat  the  meaning  of 
the  first  word  I  cannot  ascertain. 
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Sarkdr  Lucknow. — (concluded.) 


i 

• 

Present  districts 

1 

Mohto  Of  the  X]ii4-AkbwL 

FUrgamw  of  tbe  present  day. 

according  to 
arrangement 

of  1869. 

M 

ABiwsn            M* 

••• 

Asfwan            .m 

••• 

^       Unao.  • 

t7 

^f^^l^^              ••• 

••• 

Asoba              — 

••• 

Ditto. 

38 

Btogannau      •m 

— 

Bingarmaa 

••• 

Ditto. 

39 

Faroti  ^ 

Mt 

Sikandarpar     ..« 

••• 

Ditto. 

40 

Vfttohpor         ••• 

M« 

Falebpur 

••• 

Ditto. 

41 

Ealehpnr  Chanrisi 

••• 

•••             ••• 

M« 

Ditto. 

43 

Harha 

M« 

Harbft               ••• 

•M 

Ditto. 

43 

Jlialotar 

•  •• 

Jbalotar           ^ 

•M 

Ditto. 

44 

Muknldt 

••• 

Magrijar          ••• 

Ditto. 

46 

Manrinwto      •«• 

••• 

Manrinw&n       m 

••« 

Ditto. 

43 

Mohin              .M 

••« 

Mohin               — 

••t 

Ditto. 

47 

Paohan            ••• 

•t* 

FanbaD             m. 

•  •• 

Ditto. 

48 

Pamndao        ••• 

— 

Parsandaa        ••• 

•M 

Ditto. 

49 

Pitaa 

•«« 

Pitaa 

••• 

DittOb 

60 

Bamkol 

M« 

•••              ••• 

MA 

.•• 

61 

Banbbirpiirt     ••• 

•M 

pQrwa              M« 

••• 

Unao. 

63 

SaiparJ             •« 

— 

Saflpar 

»•• 

Ditto. 

63 

Snrwan              m« 

••• 

Sarwan 

•  •• 

Ditto. 

64 

Unftm               .•• 

M« 

Uoao                 ^ 

M« 

Ditto. 

66 

Unchgiooll        ••• 

Mt 

••t 

Ditto. 

*  8«e  Cbronieles  Oonao^  p.  67* 

t  Village  of  name  still  exists  (oommonl/  pronoonoed  Magrtyar)  near  Harba« 

t  See  Cbrooides  Oonaa 

{  Bee  Cbrooiclea  Oonao,  p.  86. 

I  Tbis  pargana  and  those  of  Sidhipnr  and  Tara  Sinsba  were  formed  into  one 
about  a  eentory  ago  nnder  the  name  of  Daundia  Khera  by  R&o  Mardan  Singh,  ancestor 
of  tbe  notorious  rebel  B&b6  B&m  Bakbsh  of  the  taloqa  of  that  name.  See  Rae  BareU 
report  and  Mr.  Benett's  Chief  Clans  of  tbe  Hae  Bareli  district,  p.  10,  marginal  note. 


Sarhdr  MdnUcpur,  14  mvhSs. 


I 


1 

8 


linhils  of  the  Afn-i-AkbaiL 


Aral* 

Jalttpnr  BiUdutrf 


Farganas  of  the  pfOBeiit  day. 


Fartabgaxfa 
Fatti 


**• 


••• 


Present  districts 

according  to 

arrangement 

of  1369. 


Fartabgarh. 
Ditto. 


*  The  pargana  now  called  Partabgarh  was  formerly  known  as  Aror.  The  diange 
of  name  took  place  seven  generations  ago,  when  Part&b  Singh,  fixing  bis  residence  at  a 
place  till  then  known  as  Aimpur,  built  a  great  fort,  and  giving  it  bis  own  nam^  changed  tbe 
name  of  the  pargana  from  Aror  to  that  of  Partabgarh, 

t  JaUlpur  BUkhar  was  the  old  name  of  Pattl  Dalippnr  pargana.  It  was  at  the  same 
thne  the  name  of  a  single  estate,  a  partition  of  which  took  place  ten  generations  before 
1780  A.D.,  or  soon  after  AkbaHs  time.  Two  smaller  estates  were  then  formed  and  called 
Dalippnr  and  Patti.  and  from  this  diyision  tbe  two  estates,  so  called,  began  a  separate  exist- 
ence.   (Mr.  B,  M.  King's  Beport,  page  10). 
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Sarhir  Mdnihpwr. — (oontinued.) 


PmoiI  district 

1 

Mnhflfl  of  the  Afn-klkbari. 

PargaoM  of  Ihe  pment  daj. 

aocoidiDgio 
aiTAiifeeiiicnt 

» 

of  1869. 

»Q 

a 

Quiit  P&egih* 

••• 

••• 

PwtAbgtrkaiidBae 

4 

Mteikpar 

••« 

Uinftpm 

«•• 

Ditto. 

0 

BbUwAlt 

•M 

BMMTg^th 

••• 

BumBukL 

• 

Thalradit 

•M 

Baebhr&win 

•■• 

BaeBaralL 

7 

Jlisf 

»•• 

1.— Rokha  JSiM 

••• 

Ditto. 

t  — SlmnmU 

••• 

Ditta 

8.— MohtBganJ... 

••• 

Ditto. 

4.— Osnvm  Jiai6n 

••• 

SnlUuipiif* 

• 

DtlOMUl               ••• 

••• 

DalmMi 

•M 

BaoBardL 

9 

Rae  Bareli 

•M 

RaeBftrell 

•M 

Ditto. 

10 

Sdon 

»«J 

8akm 

••• 

Ditto. 

*  ThoM  TilUget  were  S56  in  namber.  They  are  now  ptftlj  In  the  Bthir  and  Salon 
triudla  in  the  Rae  Bareli  dintriet,  and  partly  hi  the  Partabgarh  tahiil  io  the  dietriet  of 
thai  name.  They  were  like  <*Giui4ia»"  aseigned  Tillages.  Their  name  derlred  from 
^Ptegah  "  a  aUble,  iodicates  the  pnrpoee  of  their  aatlgnmenft  i  their  revcnaci  were  devoted 
to  the  d^fiaymeiit  of  expeniea  ooniMcM  wich  the  pnaoheae  and  maintenance  of  the  royal 
cattle  (da&b).  The  existence  of  Much  a  grant  in  the  locality  may  yery  ooosibly  be  doe 
to  the  drcnmstance  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Bibar  in  bit  memoirs,  that  in  the  I6tfa 
centory  there  were  thirty  or  forty  TilhigeB  in  Karra  IfinlkpQr,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  exelesiTely  employed  in  oatchlng  elephants.  Professor  Bloohmann  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  '*old  Pathan  Snlt&ns  kept  the  elephants  there  that  oame  np  from  Pnrwa." 
These  Qarlit  Pa^&h  had  their  own  ksehahris  In  the  Tillage  of  Jnir  and  their  own 
Q&nfingos^  whose  descendants  are  still  called  *\  Piegihwila," 

t  The  rerenne  of  the  Bhilwal  pargana  was  until  the  reign  of  Asif-nd-daola  paid  al 
Nagrftm,  now  in  the  If  ohanlalganj  tahstl,  in  the  Lockaov  distriet.  In  17  87  the  residents  of 
that  place  haying  made  freqaent  complaints  of  the  riolence  and  oppression  of  the  military 
force  stationed  there,  the  Chskladar,  Haldar  Beg  Khan,  remoyed  the  tahsil  office  to  Fateh- 
garh  where  he  built  a  fort  and  called  it  after  himself  Haidargarh.  From  this  time  the 
old  name  of  Bhilwal  began  to  be  displaoed  by  that  of  Haldargarlu  Bhilwal  is  still  a  large 
Tillage,  a  collection  of  1 1  hnadats. 

t  This  pargsna  continued  to  retsin  its  old  name  up  to  the  end  of  natife  rale.  Rnltsa 
Ibrahim  Sharqi  built  a  fort  in  the  yfllage  of  Thulendi,  and  this  contlnaed  to  be  the  reel- 
dence  of  officials  until  Shu]6-ud-dauU's  time.  B6)a  Niwiz  Singh,  the  then  Niciro,  appropri- 
ated to  his  own  priyate  use  an  estate  of  which  Tholendi  was  the  yillage,  and  in  ooaseqoence 
deemed  it  prudent  to  transfer  his  official  residence  to  the  neighbouring  yillage  of  Bachh* 
rdw&o.  This  led  to  Baddiriwan  being  selected,  on  the  annexation  of  the  pro? inoe,  as  the 
headquarters  of  a  Uhsil,  and  the  name  of  the  Jurisdiction  attached  to  it  was  aimultane- 
OQsiy  altered  to  bring  It  into  aoeordaaoe  with  the  actual  state  of  things. 


mn 


I  J&ls  is  one  of  a  Tory  few  parganas  which  baye  been  broken  np  into  seyeral 
aller  ones  since  the  time  of  Akbar.  Its  dismemberment  has  in  great  measure  followed 
the  couree  of  history  of  the  Kanhpariaa.  That  it  ooawieaeed  before  A  J>.  I7f  ft  Is  mani- 
fest from  the  mention  of  Simravta  in  a  treaty  of  that  year.  Siaoe  the  f^xnmgament  of 
pargana  boundaries  after  re-ooenpation  there  has  been  no  separate  pargana  of  the  name 
of  JAis.  Tbaone  which  contains  the  old  esponymooi  dtyis  newcalMBakha  Jtis^aad 
comprises  portions  of  the  old  parganas  of  Jais  and  Varfnibad. 
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Barkdr  Mdmkpwr — (oondaded.) 


J 


II 
II 

18 


UahftU  of  the  Xin-i-Akbari. 


Q^riit-i-Ousira* 

Nasirabadf 

Kathot 


•«• 


Parganaa  of  the  present  day. 


Rokha 
Mfrinpor 


••• 


••• 


Present  districtB 
according  to 
arrangment 
of  1869. 


BaeBarelL 

Ditto. 
Snltanpnr. 


*  The  word  qari&t  Is  familiar  in  a  somewhat  different  fbrm  to  Enropean  scholars ;  it 
forms  the  first  part  of  the  word  (Carthage,  and,  aajs  Professor  Blocbmannf  **  occurs  also  in 
manj  biblical  names."    The  word  gnzsra  means  '*  maintenance.' 


»f 


The  whole  expression  **  Qariit-i-Gnsira"  is  varionsly  explsined.  According  to  one 
aooovnt^  It  signified  YHlages  assigned  to  the  king's  priyate  serrants  ;  according  to  another^* 
lillages  of  which  the  revenues  were  allowed  for  **  Xind  raviod/'  or  expenses  incurred  in 
entertaining  royal  messengers  or  public  sertants  passing  through  Minikpur.  These  Til- 
lages were  Mf  in  number,  but  few  of  their  names,  are  v»ow  known.  They  are  now  partly  in 
the  Blb4r'and  partly  in  the  Salon  tsheils  io  the  Rae  Baieli  district.  They  had  their  own 
kachahris(in  Karetha  and  bihir)  and  their  ovrn  qiniingo's.  The  present  q&unngo  of  the 
Partabgarh  pargana  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  old  '*  guzira"  officials. 


f  The  name    of    Nasirabad    has   now    been    superseded  by  that  of  BoUm,    The 
latter  oontiniied  to  be  the  name  of  a  separate  pargana  until  annexation. 


Sarkdr  Jaunpur  Muhdls. 


1 

as 

Muhils  of  ihe  Xfn4-Akbari. 

Parganas  of  the  present  day. 

Present  distrlcU 

aeoordiagto 

arrangement 

of  IM9. 

1 

• 
Chsnda*            ••«              ••• 

Chfoda 

Sultanpur. 

*  Ohinda  appears  to  have  been  detached  from  the  Jaunpur  Sarkir  by  the  treaty  of 
1775  A.li.  At  the  same  time  its  sise  wis  reduced  to  the  separation  of  taluqa  Singhrft- 
mau,  which  remained  In  thst  Sarkir.  According  to  local  accounts  the  way  it  happened  was 
that  the  Taloqdsr  of  SlngbWimau  rendered  good  serTiee  to  the  British  Goveniment^  and  In 
return  got  his  estate  taken  under  Its  eheltering  wins.  A  more  probable  explanation  la 
that  talnqa  Singbr&OMu  was  the  only  part  of  pargana  Ch&nda  included  in  Balwant  Singh's 
estate  which  formed  the  extent  of  the  British  acquisitions  under  that  treaty.  (See  Aitchi- 
■on's  Treaties.) 

SuHcmptJur  wider  the  Naoixxb  WoMrs*  dyriasty, — Sultanpur  ooutinued 
to  be  divided  between  the  subabs  of  Allahabad  and  Oudh  for  about  two 
centuries,  or  until  the  time  of  the  Nawab  Wazirs.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  estabiishment  of  that  dynasty  throw  some  little  Hght 
on  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  Sxdtanpur  at  that  period. 

Saadat  Khan,  the  founder  of  the  line,  was  rewarded  for  his  good  services 
to  the  crown  with  the  Subahdarship  of  Agra ;  and  in  that  post  proved  him- 
self to  be  possessed  of  considerable  administrative  ability.  In  the  mean- 
time Oudh  was  in  a  state  verging  on  rebellion ;  and  foremost  among  the 
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refiractoiT  was  the  anceetor  of  one  of  the  principal  landholders  of  this 
district,  Mohan  Singh,  the  Eanhpuria  Raja  of  Tiloi,  who  had  been  in  a 
chronic  state  of  opposition  to  the  local  rulers ;  %nd  appears  to  have  been 
attempting  to  convert  his  private  estates  into  an  independent  principality. 
Intelligence  of  this  reachea  Delhi,  and  the  Emperor  aeemed  it  prudent  to 
transfer  Sa&dat  Khan  to  Oudh.  The  new  governor  at  once  adopted 
vigorous  measures  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  He  first  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  R&ja  of  Tiloi  to  make  peaceful  submission,  but  that  chief 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  advice,  and  be  was  at  last  obliged  to  march 
against  him.  Saiidat  Khan's  army  consisted  of  but  ten  thousand  men, 
while  that  of  Mohan  Singh  was  just  five  times  as  numerous.  Mohan 
Singh,  however,  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  other  chiefis  having  lost 
their  leader  speedily  tendered  their  allegiance. 

Now,  as  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  possessions  of  the  Elanhpurias  broad 
as  they  are  stretch  no  further  north  and  east  than  the  old  muh41  of  Jids 
did.^  It  would  thus  appear  that  Sa4dat  Khan's  subah  had  been  enlarged 
at  the  expense  of  that  of  Allahabad.  On  the  contrary,  what  brought 
Mohan  Singh  into  collision  with  Saadat  Khan  was  that  he  claimed  as  his, 
and  sought  to  annex  to  his  estates  in  M&nikpur,  Inhauna  and  other  par- 
ganas  belonging  to  Oudh,  and  thus  owed  fealty  to  Sa&dat  Khan  as  well  aa 
the  Subahdar  of  Allahabad,  although  he  withheld  it  impartially  from  both. 
Again,  with  Jiis  on  the  west  and  with  Ch4nda  on  the  east,  Saidat  Khan 
had  no  concern.  It  was  not  till  this  reign  that  they  ceased  to  be  a  sub- 
ject to  a  separate  Oovemment,t  when  Safdarjang  after  enga^ng  in  a  civil 
war  with  his  sovereign  consented  to  make  peace  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  the  double  Subabdari  of  Oudh  and  Allahabad.^ 

Whether  the  names  of  Oudh  simultaneously  received  and  extended 
meaning  is  uncertain,  probably  not :  for  the  inheritance  of  Safdarjang  was 
divided  and  Allahabad  and  Oudh  were  separately  held  awhile  by  Shujd- 
ud-daula  and  Muhammad  Quli  Khan.  The  integrity  of  the  Allahabad 
subah  did  not  commence  to  be  threatened  until  Shuj&-ud-daula  was  com- 
pelled, under  the  treaty  of  A.D.  1765,  to  cede  the  sark&rs  of  Allahabad 
and  Karra  to  the  emperor,  and  as  the  subah  was  thus  lopped  of  the  part 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  it  is  possible  that  what  remained  assumed 
the  designation  of  the  province  to  which  it  continued  to  be  attached. 
But  this  dismemberment  was  only  temporary ;  and  the  Nawab  Wazir 
recovered  Allahabad  and  Karra  (Rohilkhand  being  added  to  them)  by  the 
treaty  of  A.  D.  1775.  I  think  it  is  doubtful  therefore  whether  J&is,  Ch&nda, 
and  Kathot  came  to  be  considered  part  of  Oudh  proper  until  the  Subah 
of  Allahabad  was  finally  broken  up  in  the  reign  of  Sa&dat  Ali  Khan,  when 
a  great  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  the  English. 

In  Saddat  Ali  Khan's  time. — This  cession  by  Sa&dat  Ali  Khan  of  a 
portion  of  his  dominions  was  made  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  better 
management  of  the  remainder.    One  of  the  measures  adopted  in  order  to 

*  If,  indeed,  in  Akbar's  time  they  extended  lo  far,  for  Jiie  was  then  held  by  Tarious 
tribes  (Aqw&m  Mnkhtalif). 
t  Their  onion  with  Oudh  ander  Al&-ad-diQ  was  tempontrjr  onljr. 
t  Blphinstone,  4th  Edition,  p.  661. 
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ire  effect  to  that  purpose  was  a  complete  reorganization  of  jurisdiction. 
e  old  and  half  absolete  arrangement  of  subahs  and  sarkdrs  was  formally 
abolished,  and  the  province  was  divided  into  niz&mats  and  chaklas*  which 
continued  to  exist  until  the  introduction  of  British  rule.  The  importance 
of  Sultanpur  was  now  on  the  inereasQ.  Nizamats  each  comprised  about  a 
quarter  of  the  province,  and  Sultanpur  was  selected  to  give  its  name  to 
one  of  them.  In  its  widest  sense  it  now  signified  a  tract  extending  from 
the  Gogra  on  the  north  to  the  British  district  of  Allahabad  on  the  south  and 
from  Jagdispur  on  the  west  to  the  boundary  of  the  province  on  the  east. 

Here  then  for  the  third  time  in  its  history  Sultanpur  is  found  a  political 
and  religious  landmark ;  of  the  west  the  emblem  was  the  crescent,  of  the 
east  the  cross.  The  masses  of  the  people,  indeed,  in  both  directions  were  of 
the  same  persuasion.  Brahmanism  with  them  still  reigned  supreme.  The 
distinction  lay  between  the  governing  races  not  the  governed ;  on  the  west 
lay  the  kingdom  of  the  Muhammadan  and  Asiatic,  the  vassal  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Delhi,  on  the  east  lay  the  possessions  of  the  Christian  and  Euro- 
pean subject  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  The  niz&mats  were  subdivided 
into  chaklas,  which  however  it  was  practically  if  not  theoretically  at  the 
option  of  the  nfizim  to  disregard.  Separate  officers  were  usually  appointed 
to  each  chakla  under  "am&ni"  nfizims,but  otherwise  only  occasionally.  An 
explanation  of  this  difference  was  once  offered  to  me  in  the  naive  remark 
that  it  entailed  too  great  an  expenditure  to  find  much  favour  with  revenue 
fiitrmers — a  pretty  instructive  comment  on  one  of  the  evils  of  the  contract 
system. 

The  Sultanpur  niz&mat  contained  four  chaklas,  viz.,  1  Sultanpur,  2 
Aldemau,  3  Jagdispur,  4  Partabgarh. 

SubjovneA  is  a  list  of  the  Ndzvms  of  Svltcmpvi/r  from  the  date  of  the 
institution  of  me  office  v/rUU  the  cmneacation  of  ihe  provi/nce. 


t.  MinaSaU&rB«g 

t.  Slul  ParshAd 

«.  B&ja  Niwas  Singh 

4.  MirsaJ&oi 

6.  Rija  Jugal  Kishor 

«.  Raja  Niw4£  Singh 

T.  Fad  Ali  Khan 

8.  Mf  r  Khoda  Bakhth 

9.  Mir  Ghal&iu  Husen 


••• 


1793  to 

...  1801 

M   I80S 

^    1806 

...  18U8 
1811 
iSlf 
1818 


n 


M 


•M 


1 0.  Ikr&m  M  nliammad  Khan  1816 

11.  Mfr  Ohal&m  Husen     ...  1818 
18  T&j-nd  dfn  Hnsen  Khan  1894 

13.  Rijii  D-irshan  Singh    ...  1828 

14.  MehDdiKhan  ...  1886 


1793 
18*10 
1808 
1806 
1807 
1810 
1811 
1818 
1814 
1817 
1898 
1897 
1634 
1836 


16.  Mina  Abdnlla  Beg     ..•  1886  to  1838 

18.  Qntb-u^-dfn  Husen  Khan  1837   „  1838 

17«  BIja  Darshan  Singh    ..•  1838 

18.  Mina  Saf-ahikan  Khan    1840 

19.  Atlk-oUaBeg  .-  1841 
90  Bhekh  Hnsen  Bakhsh  ...  1841 
91.  W&jid  AU  Khan  ...  1849 
99.  T&j-nd-din  Hnsen  Khao,  i843 
98.  Bija  Inchha  Singh      ...  1843 

94.  Qutb-nd-din  Hnsen  Khan  1845 

95.  RijaM&n  Singh  ...  1845 
96  Wajid  Ali  Khan  ...  1848 


91 
9» 
M 

» 


M 


»9 


97.    jLgha  AU  Khan 


••• 


>9 


1860 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1849 
1843 
1845 
1845 
1847 
1849 
1856 


Annexation, — Towards  the  beginning  of  1856  Oudh  was  annexed  to 
the  British  Empire.    "  The  reyolution  was  accomplished  without  the  shed- 

*  Perhaps  I  should  lather  say  oonatrncted  nlstoaui  out  of  the  preyionsly  existing 
chaklas,  for  the  latter  was  no  new  diviidon.  Mr.  C.  A.  BUiott  (Chronicles  of  Oonao,  p  127) 
attributes  th«  introduction  of  nia&mats  to  Saf darjang,  but  the  popular  riew  of  the  question 
in  this  district  is  that  it  was  due  to  Sa4dat  Ali  Khan,  and  so  it  is  io  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict of  Kae  BarelL  It  is  certainlj  against  the  supposition  that  nizftmats  were  not  formed 
until  after  the  treaty  of  1801,  that  the  list  of  n&tims  commences  at  an  earlier  date.  But 
•ansidering  how  commonly  nftzims  and  chskladars  are  nsed  as  synonymoas,  it  is  very  possible 
that  one  or  two  ofllcials  of  the  latter  degree  hate  been  added  to  make  the  liat  oonunenoe 
wiUi  the  iasU  ceaturj.    179d  A.U.  is  equifalent  to  itcM)  full* 
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ding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  even  where  difficulty  and  danger  was  apprehend* 
ed  everything  was  quietly  and  prosperously  aooomplished.  Tlie  Ondh 
iro<^  were  peacefully  disbanded,  receiving  from  the  British  Government^ 
in  addition  to  their  arrears  of  pay,  either  a  gratuity  or  a  pension,  if  they 
were  not,  as  a  large  number  were,  drafted  into  a  new  irregular  force  in  the 
service  of  the  company.  The  people  generally  gave  no  sisn  of  discontent 
A  few  of  the  tradesmen  at  the  capital,  and  others  who  had  profited  by  the 
licentious  profession  of  the  courts  declared  their  attachment  to  the  royal 
family ;  but  if  beyond  this  there  was  any  regret  at  the  extinction  of  the 
old  dynasty  of  Oudh,  there  was  no  intelligible  expression  of  feeling.  The 
new  system  of  administration  which  was  applied  to  Oudh  was  identical 
with  that  which  had  been  found  by  experience  to  work  so  wellan  the 
Panjdbw  A  mixed  commission  of  soldiers  and  dviUans  was  appointed 
with  Sir  James  Outram  at  its  head,  and  it  was  soon  said  that  the  disor- 
ganized  and  distracted  kingdom  of  Oudh  was  fast  subeidinff  into  a  tran-* 
quily  well  ordered  province  of  the  British  Empire."*  But  Uie  calm  was 
a  deceitful  one  as  was  shown  by  tho  outbreak  in  1857. 

The  following  account  of  the  mutiny  at  Sultanpur  Is  taken  from 
*'  Qubbins'  History  of  the  Mutinies  in  Oudh** : — 

^'Ifitftny.— -The  station  of  Sultanpur  was  commanded  by  Colonel  S. 
Fisher,  whose  regiment,  the  16th  irregular  Horse,  was  stationed  tbera 
Besides  it  there  were  the  8th  Oudh  Irregular  In&ntry  commanded  by 
Captain  W.  Smelt,  and  the  1st  regiment  of  Military  Police  under  Captain 
Bunbury.  Apprehending  an  outbreak  of  the  troops,  Colonel  Fisher  sent  ofiF 
the  ladies  and  children  on  the  night  of  the  7th  June  towards  Allahabad 
under  care  of  Dr.  Corbyn  and  Lieutenant  Jenkins.  The  party  reached  Far- 
tabgarh  safely,' but  there  they  were  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  villagers^ 
Three  of  the  ladies — Mrs.  Qoldney,  Mrs.  Block,  and  Mr8.Stroyan,  with  their 
children — were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  were  taken  to  the  neighbouring 
fort  of  L41  M&dho  Singh  at  Garh-Ametbi,  where  they  were  very  kindly 
treated.  M&dho  Siugh  sent  us  in  their  letters  to  Lucknow,  furnished 
them  with  such  comforts  as  he  could  procure  himsdf,  and  took  charge  of 
the  articles  which  we  wished  to  send  ;  and  after  sheltering  the  ladies  for 
some  days  forwarded  them  in  safety  to  Allahabad.  The  rest  of  the  party, 
joined  by  Lieutenant  Grant,  Assistant  Commissioner,  found  refuge  for  some 
days  with  a  neighbouring  zamindar,  and  were  by  him  afterwards  escorted 
in  safety  to  Allahabad. 

"  The  oflScers  whoremained  at  Sultanpur  were  less  fortunate.  The  troops 
Tose  in  mutiny  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  June,  when  Colonel  Fisher, 
in  returning  from  the  lines  of  the  Military  Police,  whom  he  had  harangued 
and  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  order,  was  shot  on  the  back  by  one  of  that 
regiment  with  a  musket-balL  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  Fisher  waa 
attended  in  his  last  moments  by  the  Adjutant  of  the  corps,  Lieutenaat 
O.  Tucker.  The  troopem  of  the  regiment  would  not  come  near  their  Colonel ; 
but  neither  did  they  iniure  him.  They,  however,  attacked  and  killed  the 
■econd  in  command.  Captain  Gibbings,  who  was  on  horseback  near  the 
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dooly'ia  wbioh  Fisber  laj.  The  mea  then  shouted  to  Lieutenant  Tucker 
to  go;  and  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  to  stay  longer  he  rode  off,  and 
crossing  the  river  found  shelter  in  the  fort  of  Bustam  S^h,  at  Dera»  on 
the  banks  of  the  Qumti.  There,  he  was  joined  next  day  by  Captain 
Bunbury  of  the  Hilitaiy  Police,  and  Captain  W.  Smith,  Lieutenant  Iiewis, 
and  Dr«  O'Donel,  of  the  8th  Oudh  Ir^rigular  Infantry.  Information  was 
sent  into  Benares  of  their  escape,  and  they  were  brought  in  by  a  native 
escort,  which  was  immediately  sent  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Benares, 
Mr.  H.  Carre  Tucker. 

'  "  Bustam  d&h  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  ialnqdars  in  Oudh, 
of  old  family,  and  long  settled  at  Dera,  He  resides  there  in  a  fort  very 
strongly  situated  in  the  ravines  of  the  Qumti,  and  surrounded  by  a  thick 
jungle  of  large  extent  It  had  never  been  taken  by  the  troops  of 
the  native  Government,  which  had  more  than  once  been  repulsed  from 
before  it.  Rustam  S&h  deserves  the  more  credit  for  his  kind  treatment 
of  the  refugees,  as  he  had  suffered  unduly  at  the  settlement,  and  had  lost 
many  villages  which  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  retain.  I  had  seen 
him  at  Fyzabad  in  January,  1857,  and  after  discussing  his  case  with  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Forbes,  it  had  been  settled  that  fresh 
enquiries  should  be  made  into  the  title  of  the  villages  which  he  had 
lost,  and  orders  had  been  issued  accordingly.  It  is  singular  that  Bustam 
Sdh  and  L41  Hanwat  Singh,  in  the  Salon  district,  who  had  both  been  severe 
sufferers  by  the  Settlement  proceedings,  should  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  kindness  to  British  officers. 

**  Thus  perished  Samuel  Fisher,  a  man  well  known  in  India,  where  he 
had  many  friends  and  no  enemies.  A  keen  sportsman,  a  splendid  rider,  he 
excelled  in  every  sport  of  the  field,  while  his  kind  and  loving  disposition 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  Until  the  day  before  his  death  I  had 
been  in  daily  communication  with  him,  conveying  and  receiving  intelli- 
gence. On  the  10th  of  Jane  no  post  arrived  from  Sultanpur,  and  we  too 
surelj^  guessed  the  cause* 

**  Besides  Colonel  Fisher  and  Captain  Gibbings,  two  young  Civilians 
wereunhappily  also  slain — Mr.  A.Block,  C.S.,  and  Mr.  S.  Stroyan.  When  the 
mutiny  broke  outj  they  crossed  the  river  and  took  refuge  with  one  Y&sin 
Khan,  zamindar  of  the  town  of  Sultanpur.  This  man  at  first  welcomed 
them,  but  afterwards  most  basely  betrayed  them.  He  turned  both  officers 
out  of  his  house,  and  then  caused  them  to  be  shot  down.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  like  treacheiy  on  the  part  of  a  petty  zamindar  in  Oudh 

which  came  to  our  notice. 

•  •  • 

''  After  getting  rid  of  the  European  officers  the  mutineers  sacked  and 
.burned  theit  houses.  The  three  regiments  then  marched  for  Lucknowv 
On  the  way,  however,  they  heard  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  3rd  regi« 
ment  of  Military  Police,  which  was  on  its  march  from  Lucknow  to  meet 
them,  and  turning  to  the  right  took  the  road  to  Daryabad.  Thence  they 
proceeded  on  to  Nawabganj,  Bara  Banki,  which  by  the  27th  June  became 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  mutineers  in  Oudh." 
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The  following  is  an  aocoimt  <tf  toiiM  of  the  obu  in  tlufl  dirtriet 

The  Tiars. — The  Tian  are  now  nearly  an  extinct  raoe»  bat  at  one 
time  it  is  said  that  the  lords  of  the  Sultanpur  paxganawere  all  Tiara. 
They  succeeded  the  Bhadaiy&ns,  the  oonquerors  ot  the  Bhars,  and  were  in 
turn  overcome  by  the  Bachgotis,  whose  star  is  at  present  in  the  ascen- 
dant    This  order  of  succession  is  chronicled  in  the  following  doggerel 

linee:— - 

Bhftr  m&r  BiisdsiTfD  f 
Bhadaiy&a  mir  Tlsr  i 
Tiar  m&r  B^hf  oti. 

The  Tiars  ffave  their  name  to  one  of  the  old  sabdi visions  of  the  paxgsna, 
viz. ,  Tappa  Tiar,  and  this  perhaps  rather  than  the  entire  pargana  was  the 
extent  of  their  domains.  At  present  they  have  nothing  more  than  a  right 
of  occupancy  in  a  few  acres  in  their  old  tappa^  Begardine  the  Tiars  very 
little  is  known.  Mr.  Carnegy  considers  them  to  belong  to  me  Solar  race;  * 
they  themselves  say  they  are  descended  firom  emigrants  from  Baiswira,  who 
received  a  grant  of  the  Bhadaiy^'s  territoiy  from  the  B&ja  of  Benaresi 
Nor  is  much  assistance  to  be  gained  from  their  name.  Liocal  accounts 
say  they  built  a  fort  in  the  village  Terai,  and  made  it  their  headquarters^ 
but  Harkpur  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  their  mincipal  village. 
Phonetic  resemblance  might  suggest  their  connection  withTirhoot  <»r  Tirab- 
hakti,  especially  as  their  reference  to  the  R&ja  of  Benares  points  to  an  east- 
em  orj^  f  but  on  the  other  hand,  Thornton  mentions  an  influential  class 
called  Tiars  ^  in  Malabar,  and  I  forbear  therefore  to  offef  any  ooniecture 
as  to  what  their  name  denotes  or  what  ethnological  relationahip  it  inaicates. 

The  Robgkuhansis, — The  Raghubansis  profess  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Raghu,  an  ancestor  of  Rama.  There  are  two  colonies  of  them  in  this  diEh 
trict — one  in  Simrauta,  the  other  in  Sultanpur,butneitherof  themis  of  much 
importance  at  the  present  time.  The  Raghubansis  of  Simrauta^  once 
possessed  half  that  paigana,  which  they  say  they  obtained  firom  some 
Muhammadan  king  for  some  unknown  reason  at  some  unknown  period  of 
antiquity.  They  were  robbed  of  their  independence  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  and  few  of  them  now  remain. 

The  Raghubansis  of  Sultanpur  claim  to  have  been  settled  in  their  pre- 
sent abodes  ever  since  the  time  of  their  eponymous  ancestor.  For  cen- 
turies they  resisted  the  threatened  encroachments  of  the  Bachgotis,  and 
maintained  intact  a  frontier  marked  by  a  little  nameless  affluent  of  the 
Qumti.  It  was  not  till  within  the  half  century  of  disorder  and  misrule  which 
preceded  the  annexation  of  the  province  that  they  succumbed ;  and  even 
now  though  in  a  subordinate  position,  they  retain  no  small  portion  of  I  tiieir 
ancient  heritage. 

The  Bats. — There  is  scarcely  a  pargana  in  this  district  in  which  at  some 
|>eriod  or  another,  a  Bais  colony  has  not  been  established.  In  Simrauta^ 
pefore  it  was  overrun  by  the  Kanhpurias,  they  shared  the  proprietorship 
with  the  Raghubansis ;  in  Ch&nda  stories  yet  linger  of  their  having  interven- 

*Note8  OD  races,  p.  S7 . 

f  Unless,  indeed,  one  of  Jai  Chandra's  line  be  referred  to. 

Tin  connecttoTi  with  this  clroumstanoe,  note  the  ^atbem  origin  sf  te  Bill,  with  irluw 
the  Tian  of  Sultanpur,  claim  kindred. 
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•d  between  the  Bhan  and  the  Bajwira ;  in  Amethi  the  Bais  of  TJdi&w&n 
•till  retain  aome  irestiges  of  their  former  rights  ;  the  Bais  of  Oindeo  are 
still  the  most  extensive  proprietors  in  Inhauna.and  Subeha;  the  Bb&le 
Sult&Ds  of  Iiattli  and  Jagdlspur  claim  descent  from  the  redoubtable 
Tilok  Chand. 

The  Bait  of  Simrauta. — ^The  Bais  of  Simrauta  claim  to  have  received 
fifty-four  villages  in  that  pargana  in  dowry  with  a  Cbauh&n  bride  from 
Prithi  R&j  of  Delhi ;  but  as  the  fortunes  of  the  Kanhpurias  rose  their 's 
declined ;  and  they  are  now  reduced  to  the  possession  of  a  couple  of  villages, 
though  a  few  of  them  may  also  be  found  scattered  here  and  there  in  culti- 
vation of  lands  they  have  now  ceased  to  own. 

The  Bais  of  CTdi^Jwrfn. — ^The  Bais  of  Udi  W&n  profess  to  trace  their  des- 
cent from  Tilok  Chand,  but  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  point  of  agree- 
ment between  their  pedigree  and  that  of  the  Bais  of  Baiswara.  Bijai  Singh, 
their  ancestor,  they  say  who  lived  when  the  days  of  Bhar  rule  were  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  married  a  Bachgoti  girl  of  Asl  and,  when  taking  her  home 
to  Baisw&ra,  broke  his  journey  at  XJdi&w&n,  in  the  Amethi  pai^gana> 
then  the  headouarters  of  an  estate  of  forty-two  villages  belonging  to  Brah- 
man lAkhandar  P&nda  Bijai  Singh  Was  a  favourite  disciple  of  this 
Lakhandar,  who  being  childless  induced  him  by  a  promise  of  heirship  to 
render  his  stay  permanent.  In  due  time  he  succeeded  his  Oamaliel,  and 
on  his  death  left  his  estate  to  his  three  sons — Son  Singh,  Bh&rat  Singh, 
and  Bathi  Sin^h — by  whom  it  was  divided  into  three  parts  (thoks)  Son^ri, 
Bhareta,  and  Tengha.  How  long  the  dominion  of  the  Bais  continued 
over  Udi&wfin  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  now  held  by  the  Bandhalgotis,  and  it 
is  the  general  belief,  corroborated  by  the  Xin-i-Akbari,'^  that  it  was  one  of 
their  very  earliest  conquests  effected  many  centuries  ago.  The  Rija 
of  Amethi,  indeed,  denies  that  his  tribe  was  preceded  by  the  Bais 
at  all,  and  says  they  were  settled  in  the  parrana  by  one  of  his 
ancestors  from  whom  they  received  a  large  jugir  for  military  service. 

They  still  occupy  many  villages  in  the  XJdi^w^  il^a,  but  their  proprie- 
tary interest  in  it  is  now  greatly  circumscribed. 

The  Bais  of  Odndeo, — ^About  four  hundred  years  ago  a  body  of  Bais, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bari&r  S&h,  set  out  from  dahiimtinj  (supposed  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  Muzaffamagar  district)  in  quest  of  a  new  home.  The 
greater  part  of  Northern  Tndia  had  by  that  time  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Chhattns,  and  the  Bais  wandered  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Inhauna  and 
Subeha  before  they  came  to  a  place  which  would  satisfy  the  object  of 
their  expedition.  Here  in  a  tract  call&d  Of^ndeo,containing  three  hundred 
and  sixty  villages,  they  discovered  an  ignoble  community  of  Bhars  and 
Dhobis  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  independence.  The  name,  supposed  to 
mark  the  spot  where  the  famous  bow  Qandfva  was  dropped'in  his  flight  by 
one  of  the  defeated  heroes  of  the  great  war,  suggested  reflections  full  of 
interest  to  the  Hindus,  and  thus  practical  and  sentimental  considerations 

*  Tliat  is  to  say,  tbe  Bais  are  not  there  montioDed  as  zamindars,  and  the  Bandhalgotis 
an,  wtAah  oMana  that  if  fha  Bais  had  erer  (as  la  uraally  belieTSd)  baca  indepe^teat 
samiiidany  they  had  already  ceased  to  be  lo. 
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oononrred  in  pfompting  the  Mhrentiuei»to  seleet  this  m  tHeir  abode.  Hi* 
reduction  of  the  Bhan  and  Dhobis  was  speedily  accomplished  and  thet 
victors  have  since  been  known  as  the  Bais  of  04ndeo,  04reu«  or  OarhaL 
This  commences  and  at  the  same  time  almost  ends  theiit  history,  the 
only  other  event  in  it  worthy  of  notice  beine  that  in  the  reign  of  Sher  Shah, 
Bh&rat  Singh's  great-grandson  of  Banir  bah  embracea  the  Muhammadan 
faith,* 

The  BharBvyanB. — ^This  name  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Bhainsaulian,  or  natives  of  Bhainsaul,  whence  the  dan  derives  its  origin. 
While  the  Bais  of  Oandeo  were  still  at  Oah6m6nj,  Jaip&l  Singh,  son  of 
Jagat  Singh,  Chauh&n,  was  chief  of  Bhainsaul,  in  the  Mainpuri  pai^na^ 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  QabiimAnj  fiunily,  and  the  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  a  son,  Earan  Singh,  who,  with  a  band  of  followers,  joined  the 
expedition  of  Ban&r  Sdh.  Shortly  after  the  location  of  the  Bais  colony 
in  Gfindeo  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  Tipfir,  R4wat ; 
and  there  being  no  sons  to  stand  in  his  way,  succeeded  to  his  fathei>in-Iaw'8 
estate  consisting  of  forty-two  villages.  Karan  Singh  had  two  sons^  R&o  and 
Kunwar,  the  former  of  whom  died  childless,  and  the  latter  had  two  sons^ 
B&z  Singh  and  J{t  Sin^.  Jit  Singh  died  without  issue,  and  B&z  Singh 
deceived  the  title  of  Khibi-i-Xzam  Bhainsaulian.  His  conversion  is 
reputed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Sher  Shah,  and  his  descendants 
are  manifestly  the  Chaim&n-i-nau  Muslim  alluded  to  in  the  Xfn-i-Akbari 
as  occupying  the  Inhaima  pargana.  Fateh  Bah&dur  Ehan,  a  descend- 
ant of  Dfxz  Singh,  still  possesses  a  taluqa  Bhowa,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  villages. 

Mandarkyaa. — The  Mandarkyas  describe  themselves  as  Sombansis,  des- 
cendants of  a  chieftain,  Eishan  Chand,  the  founder  of  the  town  Kishni. 
liandala,  they  explain  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  signifies  an  area  of  sixty- 
four  kos  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  miles,  and  such  was  the  extent 
of  Eishan  Chand's  domains.  He  was  hence  styled  Mandalak,  or  lord  of 
a  Mandala,  and  his  descendants  Mandalakya,  or  by  .contraction  Mandar- 
kya.  But  the  word  Mandala  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  particular  mean- 
ing here  attributed  to  it ;  it  signifies  any  region  or  countiy^  and  in  that 
'sense  is  of  not  unfr^uent  occurrence,  as  Eoaambi  Mandala,  Chala  Mandala^ 
and  Qarha  Mandala ;  but  by  itself,  it  is  altogether  meaningless. 

I  venture  to  offer  another  derivation  of  the  name,  which  has  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  simplicity.  The  commoa  pronunciation  of  the 
iiame  is  Mararkya,  but  it  has  just  been  seen  that  according  to  the  people 
themselves  the  first  r  is  an  instance  of  the  common  colloquial  practice 
x>f  substituting  that  letter  for  nd,  and  Mandarkya  is  the  more  correct 
orthography.  They  imply  also  that  kya  is  a  terminal  affix  only,  and  that 
the  nuiical  portion  of  the  name  is  m4ndar.  It  is  true  they  make  hya  ai^ 
accumulation  of  two  simpler  affixes  ka/nd  ya$,  but  this  difficulty  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  tBci  that  they  do  not  always  use  this  combination,  as 

V    •  Mr.  B6fi«tt  (Chief  Ckmoa  of  Em  Bwell,  p«ft  t4)  pbMt  thn  OTcn*  is  the  nigo  of 
Bomijr^ii,  which  ii  mach  Iht  umt  Ihing. 
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oft^n  calling  tliemselvefl  Mandaraks  as  Mandarkyas.  ^  Now  M&ndar  S&h 
ii»  the  name  of  one  of  their  ancestors  second  only  in  importance  to  Eishan 
Chand  himself,  and  this  verbal  coincidence  leads  me  to  think  that  the 
Mandarkyas  take  their  name  from  their  ancestor,  Mdndar  Sfih,  just  as  the 
Tilokchandi  Bais  are  called  after  their  ancestor  Tilok  Chand. 

The  Mandarkyas  are  partly  Musalmans  and  partly  Hindus ;  the  conver* 
sion  of  the  former  was  att^buted  to  the  time  of  Sher  Shah.  Their  apostacy  ' 
does  not  seem  to  have  bettered  their  worldly  prosp'^cts,  for  none  of  them 
even  acquired  large  estates.     Hindus  and  Musalmans  together,  they  now 
bold  but  four  villages,  and  the  family  is  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

Places  of  interest. — ^The  following  are  the  few  placed  of  interest  the 
district  possesses : — 

Ocmaur, — Ganaur,  pa^gana  Isauli.  In  this  village  are  the  ruins  of 
what  must  once  have  been  a  vast  structure.  For  a  wonder,  though  its 
history  is  unknown,  it  is  not  ascribed  to  the  Bhars.  The  single  fact  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  about  it  is  that  it  was  the  house  of  an  oilman.  The 
ruins  consist  of  some  massive  walls  of  masonry  of  immense  thickness,  and 
three  or  four  pagoda  shaped  buildings  of  proportionately  substantial 
oonstmction.  The  latter  are  ornamented  with  beautifully  executed 
BOroll-work  engraved  or  rather  moulded  in  the  external  surface  of  thd 
bricks ;  a  portion  of  the  design  only  is  contained  in  each  brick  so  that  to 
complete  it  two  or  more  have  to  be  placed  in  a  particular  position — a  work 
of  no  small  difficulty  when  they  are  once  separated.  In  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  buildings  is  a  large  spherical  cavity,  in  which  the  oilman  is  supposed 
to  have  hoarded  his  vast  wealth  to  protect  it  from  the  rapacity  *of  his 
neighbours.  Who  this  mysterious  individual  was,  whither  he  went,  how 
be  disappeared,  or  when  he  lived,  no  one  seems  to  know. 

BUchar, — Bikhar,  par^^ana  Ch^da.  This  village  is  said  to  take  its 
name  from  the  great  Vikramaditya,  Bikramftjit,  or  Bikram.  On  the 
border  of  one  of  the  tanks  in  it  is  a  statue  said  bo  be  that  of  the  legend* 
ary  hero,  and  worshipped  by  the  people  of  the  village.  The  head  of  it 
only  is  now  visible,  and  even  that  is  said  to  be  gradually  disappearing. 
This  is  possible  enough,  and  may  be  traced  to  natural  causes,  but  this 
is  too  simple  for  rustic  superstition,  which  discovers  supernatural  agency  ^ 
at  work.  Vikramaditya  is  said  t6  be  sinking  into  the  earth  with  horror  at 
the  depravity  of  modem  days.  As  to  the  reason  for  the  erection  of  the 
statue  in  the  village  accounts  are  discrepant.  One  Bays  it  marks  the 
scei^e  of  a  battle  in  which  Vikramaditya  lost  his  life ;  another  that  it 
commemorates  an  exploit  of  a  devotional  character.  A  certain  faqfr  by 
way  of  showing  his  veneration  for  Bhaw&ni  cut  off  his  head,  and  presented 
it  as  an  offering  to  that  goddess.  So  unusual  an  act  of  piety  deserved 
an  appropriate  reward  at  her  hands,  so  she  caused  the  head  to  return  to 
bis  shoulders,  and  presented  him  with  a  buffalo-load  of  gold.  The  faq{r 
distributed  the  gold  in  charity,  and  repeated  the  same  ceremony  every  day 
with  the  same  satisfactory  result    Bikramaditya  heard  of  this  and  his 

.  *  Aeoordiiig  to  the  Hindus,  moreoTer,  ihe  name  of  one  of  their  clans  Chalnkja  is  formed 
bj  the  addition  ol  the  termination  il«y«  to  cAcUa  (eee  *' Ghroaiclee  of  Oooao^"  pege,  A8*>. 
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enterprifling  spirit  at  once  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  feal  He  waft 
no  less  successful  than  the  faqir,  and  the  statue  is  intended  to  bear  witness 
to  the  circumstance. 

Arjunpur. — Arjunpur,  pargana  Ch&nda.  Here  are  remains  of  a  l^ri^e 
fort  built  by  Salem  Shah ;  it  long  ago  ceased  to  be  occupied^  and  litUe 
more  than  the  foundations  now  exist.  The  walls  are  about  three  feet 
thick  with  bastions  here  and  there,  and  enclose  a  laige  area  now  under 
cultivation.  The  fort  is  said  to  have  been  called  Makarkala  and  to  have 
given  name  to  the  still  existing  village  of  Sar&e  Makarkala  from  a  bazar 
at  which  place  the  inmates  of  the  fort  obtained  their  supplies. 

Arju, — Arju,^srgana  Chfinda.  This  village  contains  a  brick  well,  said 
to  have  been  in  existence  since  the  time  of  the  Bhars.  Here,  too,  are 
found  large  bricks  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  which  are  said  to  have  formerly 
held  a  place  in  the  walls  of  one  of  those  Bhar  forts,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  and  see  so  little.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  to  which  I  need 
allude  under  this  head ;  numbers  of  them  are  said  to  have  existed  in 
every  pargana,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  nothing  is  known  about  them,  so 
that  an  enumeration  of  their  names  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable. 

Koihot, — ^Eothot  in  pargana  Sultanpur.  The  popular  account  of  Kothot 
is  that  after  the  capture  of  Kusbh&wanpur  by  AU-ud-dln  Ghori  the 
Musalmans  erected  two  fortresses.  The  principal  one  was  Sultanpur  on 
the  north  of  the  Oumti  on  the  site  of  Eusbh&wanpur ;  the  other  a  kind 
of  outpost,  was  built  a  few  miles  from  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Hence  the  latter  came  to  be  called  by  the  Sultanpur  garrison  Eot-ut,  or 
the  fort  on  the  other  side,  and  Kothot  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  name 
80  formed. 

This  derivation  may  be  nonsense ;  but  nevertheless  Kothot  is  a  place  of 
undoubted  antiquity.  The  remains  of  its  old  fort  are  still  shown  in  a 
mound  on  the  borders  of  the  village  of  Jurapatti,  and  it  gave  its  name  to 
a  pargana  in  the  time  of  Akbar.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  therefore 
that  it  was  occupied  by  Muhammadans  as  early  as  the  time  of  Al&*ud-din, 
the  conqtieror  of  Sultanpur. 

SULTANPUR  Pargana — TaJmL  SuL-aiNPUR — District  Sultanpub, — 
This  pargana  lies  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Qumti;  its  natural  features  are 
descrfbelunder  the  district  heading.  It  is  rather  a  dreary  and  diy  expanse 
of  country  with  no  large  towns  except  Sultanpur ;  it  is  intersected  with 
ravines  stretching  down  to  the  Qumti  It  has  an  area  of  246  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  159,225,  being  at  the  rate  of  644  to  the  square  mile. 
The  most  numerous  class  of  the  community  is  the  Brahman  numbering 
22,879;  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  soundness  of  the  bank  of 
the  Qumti  along  which  in  this  quarter  it  is  oelieved  that  no  less  than  360 
temples  are  to  be  found.  Withal  the  Brahmans  have  only  managed  to 
get  ten  villages  in  the  pargana.  The  Chamars  come  next  numbering 
19,829.  The  Bachgoti  Chhattris  are  the  principal  landholders  owning 
190  villages.  The  Khdnz&das  who  are  converted  Bachgotis  come  next 
with  130,  and  the  annals  of  these  clans  may  here  be  given. 


fiachgotli 

#•• 

B&jkuman 

•M 

Kbinndaa 

#•• 

Musftlmans 

#•• 

Brahmaua 

•M 

KftyatlM 

»•• 

OlhoTflMiei 

••• 
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.  The  lauded  property  is  divided  between  the  following  cl^ns  to  the 
following  extent : — 

Tahiqdari.      ZawdndarL 

-  ••  94  96 

•«•  •••  90  B 

•^  ^  111  19 

t«t  Mf  0  19 

•••  ••#  0  10 

•••  -               •••  0  18 

»•  •••  a  9 
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7%6  Bachgati  Rhdnzddaa  of  Hasanpur. — Jai  Chand  Singh's  posterity 
have  placed  a  conspicuotis  part  in  local  history^  the  head  of  the  family 
for  the  time  being  is  still  acknowledged  premier  r&ja  in  this  part  of 
Oudh.  Tilok  Chand,  son  of  Jai  Chand,  says  taradition^  was  a  contem- 
porary of  B4bar,  during  one  of  whose  eastern  expeditions  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of  his  house.  Either  taken  prisoner  in 
battle,  or  arrested  as  a  refractoiy  landholder,  Tilok  Chand  fell  a  prisoner 
into  Bdbar's  hands.  He  was  allowed  to  choose  between  the  adoption  of 
the  faith  of  IsUm  with  immediate  liberty,  or  adherence  to  his  old  religion 
with  incarceration  for  an  indefinite  period*  With  many  respectable  pre- 
cedents to  guide  him,  he  selected  the  former  alternative,  and  was  there- 
upon received  into  the  emperor^s  favour.*  His  name  was  changed  to 
Tat&r  Khan,  and  with  it  he  received  tiie  title  of  Kh&n  Bahadur,  or 
Ehin-i-iCzam. 

T&t&r  Ehan  had  three  sons.  One  Fateh  S&h,  whose  descendants  still 
hold  the  Dhamaur  ildqa,  was  bom  before  his  father's  conversion,  and 
retained  the  name  Bachgoti;  the  others,  Bazid  E^an  and  Jal&l  Ehan,  were 
brought  up  as  Muhammadans,  and  from  their  father's  title  coined  them- 
selves the  new  and  pretentious  name  of  Eh&nz&das. 

Of  Bazfd  Ehan  nothing  but  the  name  is  known ;  but  his  son,  Hasan 
Ehan,  attained  to  greater  eminence  than  any  other  member  of  his  family, 
and  in  his  time  the  prosperitv  of  the  Elhinzldas  reached  its  culminating 
point.  Sher  Shah,t  it  is  said,  during  his  progress  from  Bengal  to  DeM 
chanced  to  make  a  lengthened  halt  at  Hasanpur,  or  as  it  was  then  called 
Narmal,  the  headquarters  of  Hasan  Ehan,  who  following  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  his  grandfather  of  seeking  advancement  through  the 
medium  of  court  favour,  welcomed  his  distinguished  visitor  with  a  sump- 
tuous banquet,  worthy  of  the  rank  to  which  he  was  aspiring,  and,  indeed, 
had  recently  assumed.  Sher  Shah  was  much  gratifi^  at  this  mark  of 
attachment  and  respect ;  and  Hasan  Ehan  having  now  placed  his  foot  on 
the  ladder  of  fortune,  soon  mounted  higher  and  higher. f 

*  I  here  follow  local  tradition,  bat  Sir  H.  Elliott  sajs  the  Eh&nz&das  mart  have  been 
eonrerted  before  the  Maghal  dynasty  commenoed,  as  we  read  of  Baobgotis  with  Miualmaa 
names  before  that  (Sapplementary  Qlossary,  Fachgoti).  Perhaps  the  coDTersioo  was  lodi* 
vectly  connected  with  the  torbolence  alresdy  mentioned  in  8ikandar  Lodl's  reign. 

t  It  may  be  noted  that  this  is  another  of  the  periods  daring  wliioh  the  Baohgolls  dJstiii* 
gnished  tbemselyes  by  their  tarbnlence. 

%  Elphinstone,  4th  Bditloo,  page  888,  Sher  Shah  assamed  the  title  of  kiog  b«fare  he  h»4 
conqaeied  his  way  as  lar  west  as  Kanaaj, 
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One  day  at  court  a  question  arose  between  the  Rdj^  ^^  Riwa  and  Hasan 
Khan,  the  latter  boldly  asserting  his  precedence,  the  former  as  positively 
rejecting  his  pretensions.  "  How  far  then/'  said  Sher  Shah,  "  do  your  vast 
territories  extend  ?  "  whose  but  mine,''  promptly  answered  Hasan  Khan, 
"  is  the  very  ground  on  which  your  majesty's  residence  stands  T^  Sher 
Shah  amused  at  the  quick  reply,  placed  Hasan  Khan  beside  him,  and 
said  that  he  should  be  thereafter  styled  co-monarch""!-  at  the  same  time 
delegating  to  him  the  favour  to  confer  the  title  of  r&ja  on  whom  he  pleased 
within  the  limits  of  Banaudha.  And  this  last  was  oy  no  means  a  barren 
honour,  for  theoretically  at  least  during  the  investiture,  the  king-maker 
stands  upon  a  costly  dais,  which  is  constructed  of  a  lac  and  a  quarter  of 
rupees  at  the  expense  of  the  r&ja  elect,  and  the  ceremony  over  beoomei 
the  perquisite  of  the  occupant.  ][ 

However  gratifying  these  tokens  of  fiskvour  to  the  recipient^  they  wero 
not  likely  to  extinguish  the  dispute  between  him  and  his  rival ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  question  at  issue  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitra* 
ment  of  the  sword.  Hasan  Khan  conscious  of  his  inability  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  his  antagonist  at  once  set  himself  diligently  to  work  to 
obtain  allies.  With  the  Chauh&ns  of  Mainpuri  he  appealed  to  dan  feel- 
ing and  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  argued  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  establish  the  Chauhan's  superiority  over  the 
Baghels,  to  Musalman  chiefs  he  pointed  out  the  merit  of  making  common 
cause  with  him,  a  convert  to  their  faith,  against  the  unbeliever,  and  by 
such  means  as  these  soon  succeeded  in  collecting  a  vast  army.  This  he 
led  to  the  appointed  rendezvous ;  but  the  R&ja  of  Riwa  shirked  the  conflict^ 
and  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  the  ground. 

The  Khanzfida  accordingly  returned  in  triumph,  and  rose  yet  higher  in 
the  favour  of  Sher  Shah.  In  the  midst  of  a  courtier's  life,  Hasan  Khan 
found  leisure  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  his  interests  as  a  landholder* 
Not  only  did  he  found  the  present  village  of  Hasanpur,  but  the  estate 
which  thence  derives  its  name  is  said  to  have  seen  its  palmiest  days  while 
it  was  in  his  possession.  It  may,  indeed,  be  surmised  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Sdr  dynasty  caused  him  to  retire  into  private  life,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Hasanpur.  A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Lucknow  road,  on 
the  west  of  that  town,  may  be  seen  a  brick-built  enclosure  of  massive 
construction.  In  its  present  dilapidated  condition  it  might  be .  mistaken 
for  the  ruins  of  a  small  castle,  but  it  was  built.by  Hasan  Khan  as  a  fiunily 
nmusoleum,  and  his  remains  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  deposited  thei^ 

The  mantle  of  Hasan  Khan  does  not  appear  to  have  fidlen  upon  any 
of,  his  successors ;  but  there  are  signs  that  each  of  them,  according  to  hia 

*  «  F6e  takht  badshi  kis  ke  r&j  men  hai  ?"  It  moit  be  remembered  that  «l  this  lime 
Sher  Shah  chanoed  to  be  at  Haaanpor,  which  appears  to  give  point  to  the  joke. 

f  B&dsha  doem  Maanad-i-Xla.  The  last  words  are  mlgarly  corrnpted  into  **Maaaa« 
x^elhi.' 

X  Dr.  Batter  (Southern  Ondh,  page  150)  says  that  the  Rija  of  Hasanpur  is  the  deseen- 
dent  of  the  Kaja  of  Banaudha,  the  last  of  whom  gare  his  daaf^hter  in  marriage  to  **  Ghori 
Badshah/'  Dr.Batter  takes  this  person  to  be  Qutb-ud-din  Ghori,  but  Sher  Shah  also  claimed 
io  be  a  Qhorl  (Blliot  4th  edition,  pages  384  and  616  note)  and  the  title  of  Badshah  onlj 
commenced  with  B&bar.  Is  it  then  possible  that  Sher  Shah  is  the  Ghori  Badahih  of  the 
story,  and  that  Hasan  Khan  was  the  rfija  who  gare  hii  daatber  to  him  ?  Tbifi  would  follj 
aooount  for  Hasan  Khan's  good  f ortuno. 
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ability,  strove  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  family.  Nor  did  they  allow 
such  considerations  as  kinship  to  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  this  object 
Fateh  S4h's  line  had  in  the  fourth  generation  that  had  elapsed  since  its 
commencement,  done  its  best  to  struggle  into  importance,  and  had  annexed 
among  others  a  little  il&qa  known  as  the  "  twelve  kanait  villages/'  Upon 
these  Zabardast  Ehan  of  Hasanpur  cast  covetous  eyes,  and  at  last  he 
determined  to  take  possession  of  them. 

He  accordingly  attacked  them  with  a  large  force,  and  in  the  internecine 
strife  which  followed,  much  Bachgoti  blood  was  spilled  on  both  sides. 
Zabardast  Khan  remained  master  of  the  coveted  tract,  but  to  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  the  events  connected  with  its  acquisition  directed  that  the 
name  of  the  village  which  had  been  the  scene  of  conflict,  Kanait  itself, 
should  be  no  longer  used,  and  it  should  be  for  the  future  replaced  by 
Shahpur.  In  yet  another  family  quarrel  did  Zabardast  Khan  figure  about 
the  same  time,  but  an  account  of  it  will  be  more  properly  given  under  the 
history  of  Mani  rpur  which  is  just  afterwards  given. 

Keshan  Ali  Khan  son  of  Zabardast  Khan  was  the  fii-st  to  permanently 
injure  the  fair  edifice  which  Hasan  Khan  had  reared.  At  tne  outset  of 
his  career,  indeed,  his  power  was  equal  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  it 
might  have  remained  so  to  the  last,  had  he  not  rashly  ventured  to  mea- 
sure strength  with  Safdarjang.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Nawab, 
and  the  importance  of  the  Hasanpur  family  thereby  sustained  a  serious 
blow.*  At  that  time  their  estate  was  in  danger  of  being  altogether  broken 
up ;  as  for  the  next  thirty  years  during  the  nominal  incumbency  of  Ali 
]Dakhsh,f  adopted  son  of  Boshan  Ali  Khan,  it  was  held  under  direct 
management  by  the  officers  of  Qovemment.  Ashraf  Ali  succeeded  Ali 
Bakhsh ;  but  for  five  ypars  afterwards  a  similar  state  of  afiairs  conti- 
nued, and  it  was  not  until  AD.  1809  that  he  obtained  full  control  over  his 
estate.  This  he  retained  for  ten  years  only  when  he  died  leaving  two  sonSi 
Husen  Ali  and  Khairfit  Ali,  both  of  whom  afterwards  ascended  the 
gaddi. 

Until  Husen  Ali  reached  his  majority  (in  18S0),  Hasanpur  was  again 
held  under  direct  management ;  in  the  following  year  he  was  admitted  to 
engage  for  it,  and  thereafter  continued  to  do  so  until  annexation  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  break  in  1837-38,  the  date]:  of  which  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  in  some  measure  due  to  the  circumstances  described  in  the 
following  story : — Husen  Ali  was  in  1836,  when  the  circumstances  referred 
to  occurred,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  an  extensive  zamindar 
holding  much  of  the  land  which  lies  between  his  residence  and  Jagdfs- 
pur. 

*  BIltott'B  Supplementary  Glossary.  Bachgoti,  where  Roihan  Ali  is  called  Diw&n,  '*  bat" 
says  Sir  H.  Elliott,  most  people  deny  the  right  of  the  Hasanpur  Bandbua  family  to  (he  title 
of  Diwan,  which  they  say  belongs  only  to  the  Bilkharia  famUy,  and  in  practice  it  is  oer^ 
tainly  usual  to  give  the  title  to  the  latter,    (The  present  Hasanpur  title  is  raja.) 

t  After  Rosban  Ali'«  death  hit  widow,  BIbi  Jamayyat  Eh&nami  obtained  a  farmin 
granting  her  the  Bhada  Ilftqa,  forty-two  rillagesi  rent-free.  They  were  resumed  bj 
8a4dat  Ali  Ehan  in  1 79S. 

%  It  may  be  added  also  that  the  name  of  the  Goreriunent  manager,  Sher  All,  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  Hosen  All's  adyersary. 
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It  being  known  that  bis  mother,  who  resided  at  Dh6a»  a  fort  lying  about 
a  mile  south  of  his  residence,  Uasanpur,  cohabited  with  a  neifffabouring 
samindar  named  Sher  Ali,  and  the  fEtther  of  her  8on*in-law,  Husen  Ali 
resolved  to  put  her  to  death,  and  one  night  attempted  to  execute  his 
intention  by  setting  fire  to  her  residence,  which  he  had  surrounded  with 
his  armed  followers.  In  the  smoke  and  confusion  she  escaped,  with  her 
daughter  and  another  female  relative  through  an  unguarded  breach  in  the 
wall  of  the  fort,  and  fled  on  foot  to  the  cantonment  of  Sultanpur  as  the 
nearest  place  of  safety.  Neutrality  in  all  private  quarrels  being  deemed 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  British  cantonments  in  Oudh,  she  was  at 
first  refused  admission  within  the  boundary  pillars,  but  was  ultimately 
smuggled  into  the  regimental  bazcir,  whence  she  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ejected,  and  would  have  been  murdered  by  her  son  had  not  Sher  All 
opportunely  come  up  with  300  matchlockmcn  and  carried  her  off.  Husen 
All  subsequently  made  another  attempt  on  her  life,  and  got  near  enough 
to  hack  her  p&lki  with  his  sword,  but  she  again  escaped,  and  is  now  in  a 
fort  near  Sikraura  with  Sher  Ali,  who  abandoned  his  kot  (small  fort) 
Jaisingarh,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Sultanpur,  with  his  villages,  to 
Husen  Ali,  who  was  expected  to  take  possession  of  them  at  the  expiration 
pf  the  financial  year  (20th  June,  1837;. 

During  the  mutiny  Husen  Ali  took  an  actively  hostile  part  i^;ainst  the 
English ;  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sultanpur  (22nd  March,  1858), 
when  he  commanded  the  infantry  of  the  rebel  army ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  Mot  having  so  compromised 
himself  however  as  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  general  amnesty, 
he  was  on  re-occupation  maintained  in  possession  of  his  estate.  He  died 
in  November,  1860,  and  the  inheritance  devolved  on  his  brother  Khairat 
Ali,  who  was  followed  in  1869  by  his  son  Muhammad  Ali,  the  present 
rAja. 

Th^  BachffoH  Khdnzddas  of  Manidrpwr. — ^Bah&dur  Khan,  fifth  in 
descent  from  Tit&r  Khan,  had  two  wives.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had 
issue,  Ismail  Khan,  and  by  the  second,  Hay&t  Khan  and  Dalel  Khan.  Some 
accounts  state  that  the  two  latter  received  an  ilaqa  (Maniarpur)  containing 
ime  hundred  and  nine  villages  as  their  share  of  the  Hasanpurestate,  while 
others  contradict  this  statement.  It  seems  probable  either  that  they 
attempted  to  assert  their  right  to  a  share  but  without  success,  or  that 
ibey  obtained  one  and  were  almost  immediately  ousted.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  bitter  enmity  prevailed  between  Hay&t  Khan  and  Zabardast 
Khan,  grandson  of  Ism&il  Khan,  and  that  no  other  cause  of  quarrel  is 
recorded ;  that  Hay4t  Khan  was  killed  by  Ism&il  Khan,  and  that  both 
Hasanpur  and  Maniarpur  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 

Hay&t  Khan  left  six  sons,  Daria  Khan  and  five  others.  Shortly  after 
his  death,  Daria  Khan  and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers  went  by  night  to 
Hasanpur,  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  their  father^ 
and  stealing  quietly  into  his  fort  found  him  alone  and  fast  asleep.  They 
now  drew  near  to  kill  him,  but  repenting  suddenly  of  their  design  they 
spared  his  life  ;  at  the  same  time  to  show  how  far  it  had  been  in  their 

Ewer,  they  took  up  his  turban,  sword,  and  slippera  which  were  lying  by 
)  side,  and  left  their  own  instead.     When  he  awoke  in  the  morning 
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Zabardast  Ehan  found  no  diiBcalty  in  identifying  his  midnight  visitors, 
and  was  deeply  moved  by  their  geneious  forbeanince.  Determined  now 
to  put  an  end  to  his  feud  with  them  he  set  off  for  Daria  Khan's  house  in 
HMii&rpur,  and  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  cfaivabrous  character  he 
had  displayed  went  unattended.  Daria  Khan  seeing  him  approach  fled 
predpitateiy  into  the  neighbouring  jungle ;  but  Zabardast  Khan^  resolved 
not  to  have  his  good  intentions  thus  frustrated,  sought  an  interview  with 
Hay&t  Khan's  widow.  Having  related  to  her  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night,  he  urged  that  Daria  Khan  had  already  exacted  a  noble  and  suffi- 
cient vengeance  for  his  £Bither's  death,  inasmuch  as  he  had  had  the  culprit's 
life  in  his  hands,  although  his  natural  sense  of  honour  had  forbidden  him 
to  play  the  part  of  an  assassin.  By  these  (Uid  similar  arguments  he  gained 
the  widow  over  to  his  cause,  and  by  her  intercession  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  with  her  sons  also.  Daria  Khan  took  up  his  residence  at  Hasan*- 
pur,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  entire  estate ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  conjunction  with  bis  brothers,  received  a  grant  of  eleven 
villages  for  his  support.  These  villages  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
Mani4rpur  taluqa.  They  received  considerable  additions  even  in  the  time 
of  Daria  Khan,  who  took  advantage  of  his  influential  position  to  enlarge 
his  boundaries  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred ;  but  at  .his  death, 
which  happened  about  1743  A.D.,  a  partition  took  place  among  his  sons 
and  brothers,  and  the  separate  properties  thus  formed  became  small  and 
unimportant  The  majority  of  them  were  re-united  by  Boshan  Zaxnixi 
Khan,  who  could  show  a  rent-roll  of  Bs.  3,50,000 ;  and  it  was  in  his  time 
that  Uie  consequence  of  Mani4rpur  commenced. 

Roshan  Zam&n  Khan  died  in  1818,  and  was  followed  by  his  broths 
Bas&wan  Khan,  who  survived  him  but  two  or  three  years.  Mani&rpur  then 
came  into  the  possession  of  Bibi  Bahmini ;  it  received  several  important 
accessions  by  what  to  European  notions  seems  rather  curious  means. 
She  is  said  to  have  intended  to  make  the  chakladar,  iilr  GhuI6m  Husen, 
her  heir,  and  he  was  fally  aware  of  that  interesting  fiict.  He  accordingly 
first  handed  over  to  her  several  villages  in  the  Soltanpur  pargana  in  which 
her  estate  lay ;  and  afterwards  not  content  with  this,  began  to  draw  upon 
the  neighbouring  pi^ganas  of  Tappa  Asl  and  Isauli,  simultaneously 
altering  the  boundary  line  between  them  and  Suhanpur.  Under  such 
auspices  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  extent  Manidrpur  might  not  have 
increased,  but  its  prosperity  received  a  sudden  check  by  the  untimely  (or 

Erhaps  many  thought  timely)  death  of  Mir  Ohul6m  Husen;  and  Bibi 
ihmini  deprived  of  her  protector  appears  to  have  fallen  among  thieves ; 
for  it  was  in  her  time  that  the  Qargbflmsis,  of  whom  General  Sleeman  says 
so  much,  first  obtained  a  footing  in  the  estate.  Immediately  after  Bas&wan 
Khan's  death  in  1821  A.D.,  Bibi  Bahm&ni  made  Nih&l  Singh,  "  Gargbansi 
of  Sehipur,  manager  of  her  affairs.  From  the  time  that  he  entered  upon 
the  management,  Nih  tl  Singh  began  to  increase  the  number  of  his  followers 
firom  his  own  dan,  the  Gargbansis,  and  having  now  become  powerfid 
enough  he  turned  out  his  mistress ;  and  took  possession  of  the  estate  in 
collusion  with  the  local  authorities.^" 

*Sleemati'8  Toar  through  Oudh,  I.,  14:1.    The  following  accoant  of  the  Manrrpor 
estate  is  in  great  meamire  taken  from  thfi  work  ;  bat  partly  alio  from  local  sources. 
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In  this  he  was  not  unopposed,  for  RAja  Darshan  Singh  who  held  the 
contract  for  the  district  interfered — ^not  as  might  be  expected  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  for  the  protection  of  Bibi  Rahmini,  but  because  he  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  seize  upon  the  estate  for  himself. 
XJnable,  however,  as  a  public  servant  of  the  state  to  lead  his  own  troops 
openly  against  his  rival,  ne  was  compelled  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a 
powerful  Taluqdar,  B6bu  Bari&r  Singh  of  Bhiti,  in  the  execution  of  his 
schemes.  Nih&I  Singh  was  killed  in  a  night  attack  by  Bari&r  Singh  (1832), 
but  Harp&l  Singh  his  nephew  was  ready  to  take  his  place  and  continue  the 
struggle  at  once;  even  while  Darshan  Singh  was  in  omce,  he  held  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  disputed  property,  and  when  another  ndzim  was 
appointed  (1834),  he  recovered  the  remainder,  still  pretending  to  hold  it 
for  the  rightful  owner  Bibi  RahmAnL  In  1835  Bibi  Bas&o,  widow  of 
Basiwan  Khan,  succeeded  to  the  estate;  but  Harpdl  Singh,  with  great 

E^rtinacity,  continued  to  force  his  services  upon  ner  until  1838,  when 
arshan  Singh,  a  second  time  n&zim,  at  last  proved  two  strong  for  him. 
Next  year  Bibi  Bas6o  resigned  in  favour  of  Bibi  Sughra^  who  in  1843 
managed  to  get  the  estate  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  contractor 
for  Sultanpur  to  that  of  the  Haziir  Tahsil,  and  so  held  it  till  1845.  Man 
Singh,  who  then  had  the  contract  got  it  restored  to  his  jurisdiction,  and 
put  it  in  charge  of  his  own  officers,  until,  in  the  following  year  having 
collected  the  greater  part  of  the  revenue  due  on  it,  he  made  it  over  to 
Harp&l  Singh  and  Shiumbar  Singh,  who  put  its  owner  into  confinement^ 
and  plundered  her  of  all  she  had  left. 

Bibi  Sughra  now  summoned  to  her  aid  Rustam  Sih  and  other  Rdjkum&r 
landholders,  friends  of  her  late  husband.  A  fight  ensued  in  which  Shium- 
bar Singh  and  his  brother,  Hobdar  Singh,  were  killed,  and  Harp&l  Singh 
fled  to  his  fort  at  Khaprfidih.  Bibi  Sughra  escaped  and  fled  to  Lucknow, 
whence  she  got  orders  issued  to  ilin  Singh  and  aU  the  military  authorities 
to  restore  her  to  the  possession  of  her  estate  and  seize  or  destroy  Harpti 
Singh.  The  death  of  the  latter  occurred  soon  after,  and  the  Qargbansis 
then  relinquished  their  hold  upon  Mani&rpur;  and  though  they  subsequent- 
ly, with  the  connivance  of  a  revenue  farmer,  secured  some  portion  of  it 
for  themselves,  their  connection  with  the  so  called  management  of  it 
finally  terminated  on  the  death  of  Harpfil  Singh.  In  1847  M&n  Singh  was 
superseded  in  the  contract  by  W&jid  AU  Khan  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  Darbftr  to  reinstate  Bfbi  Sughra,  and  brought  her  with  him  6rom 
Lucknow  for  the  purposa  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  made  over  part  of 
her  estate  to  his  friend  Bfiqar  Ali  of  Isauli,  and  another  part  to  lULmsanip, 
son  of  Shiumbar  Singh,  for  a  suitable  consideration,  and  left  one  half  only 
to  Bibi  Sushra.  After  no  little  hesitation  she  agreed  to  accept  this  on 
condition  that  the  revenue  demand  upon  it  should  l^  considerably  reduced, 
but  not  only  was  no  remission  made,  but  she  was  required  by  the  n&zim  to 
pledge  all  the  rents  to  Husen  Ali  Khan,  the  commandant  of  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  on  detached  duty  under  him.  Bibi  Sughra  again  appealed  to 
the  influence  of  her  friends  at  Court,  and  orders  were  reiterated  for  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  of  her  estate,  but  Wajid  Ali  Khan  completely 
disregarding  them  made  over  or  sold  several  villages  to  Raghubar  Singh, 
brother  of  M4n  Singh,  who  killed  Bibi  Sughra's  agents  in  the  manage- 
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ment,  plundered  her  of  all  her  property,  and  all  the  rents  which  ehe 
had  up  to  that  time  collected  for  payment  to  Government,  and  took 
possession  of  the  villages  transferred  to  him.  W&jid  Ali  soon  after  came 
with  a  large  force,  siezed  the  lady,  and  carried  her  ofif  to  his  camp  and 
refused  all  access  to  her.  At  last  when  she  hecame  ill,  and  likely  to  sink 
under  the  treatment  she  received,  he  made  her  enter  into  a  written  engage- 
ment to  pay  to  the  troops,  in  liquidation  of  their  arrears  of  pay,  all  that  he 
pretended  she  owed  to  the  state,  and  handed  her  over  to  Ghafdr  Beg,  a 
commandant  of  Artillery,  in  whose  hands  she  fared  much  the  same  as  in 
those  of  W&jid  Ali  Khan. 

jCghi  Ali,  who  superseded  W&jid  Ali  in  1849,  directed  that  martial  law 
should  cease  in  Maniarpur,  hut  Ghaftir  Beg  and  his  artillerymen  were  too 
much  for  him,  and  refused  to  givQ  up  possesession  of  so  nice  an  estate, 
which  in  spite  of  all  the  usurpations  and  disorders  it  had  suffered,  still 
possessed  a  rent-roll  of  a  hundred  thousand  rupees  a  year.  At  this  time 
in  the  fortunes  of  unlucky  Bibi  Sughra,  General  Sleeman  made  his  tour 
through  Gudh,  and  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  Ghafdr  Beg  moved  off  with 
his  captive  to  Chandauli,  where  she  was  treated  with  all  manner  of 
indignity  and  cruelty  by  the  artillery.  The  Resident  represented  the 
hardship  of  her  case  to  the  Darbfir  with  a  consciousness,  at  the  same  time 
that  there  was  a  very  slender  chance  of  her  obtaining  redress.  She 
recovered  her  liberty  at  last  in  1851,.  and  after  surviving  all  her  troubles 
and  misfortunes  died  at  a  good  old  age  in  1866.  She  left  her  estate  by 
will  to  B^bu  Akbar  Ali  Khan  who  has  since  died,  and  a  female  Taluqdar, 
Bibi  Ilahi  KJiAnam,  his  widow,  again  holds  Mani&rpur. 

Ths  Bachgoti  Rdjkum4r8. — ^When  Rdp  Singh  emigrated  from  Bilkhar 
to  Dikhauli,  his  brother,  Xsre  Singh,  ancestor  of  the  Rdjkum&r  Bachgotis^ 
settled  a  little  further  to  the  east,  in  the  same  pargana  in  the  village  of 
F(irai  B&gh  Rde.  Almost  immediately,  however,  he  moved  to  Bhadayy&n 
which  standing  in  the  midst  of  ravines  and  jungles  perhaps  recommended 
itself  as  a  suitable  position  for  a  fort,  and  here  the  headquarters  of  the 
B&jkum&rs  have  since  remained.*  The  next  event  in  the  history  of  his 
house  is  its  colonization  of  trans-Gumti  territory.  Bijai  Chand,  eighth 
in  descent  from  Xsie  Singh,  had  four  sons — Jamayyat  Kfie,  Jiu  Nar&in, 
JalSp  R&e,  and  Harkarandeo.  Jamayyat  Rde  remained  in  Bhadayv&n, 
the  others  led  colonies  across  the  Gumti,  whither  they  were  followed  in 
the  two  succeeding  generations  by  Hari  R&e  son,  and  Madkar  S&h,  a 
grandson  of  Jamayyat  R&e.  "  It  is  believed  to  be  about  250  years  since 
the  offspring  of  Bari&r  Singh,  having^  become  too  numerous  to  find  room 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gumti,  and  powerful  enough  to  encroach  on  the 
roperty  of  their  neighbours,  crossed  over  to  the  left  or  Fyzabad  bank,  and 
y  degrees  established  six  colonies."  Further  allusion  to  these  would 
be  a  work  supererogation  on  my  part,  the  more  so  that  a  full  account  of 
them  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Camegy's  printed  Aldemau  Report. 

The  house  of  Bhadayy&n  has  little  history  that  woidd  repay  perusal.  It 
had  the  ordinary  petty  encoimters  with  its  neighbours,  but  none  of  them 

*  The  Rijkum&rs,  who  are  laid  to  be  descended  from  lUj  Singh,  ic,  Ihe  aame  son  of 
Bftiiir  Singh  w  the  BacbKotie  of  Snltonpiir,  adjoin  them  and  sepuate  them  from  'theil 
mora  dialtnt  kindred  (he  hijknmirs. 
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Lave  been  of  sttfficieDt  mtereftt  to  merit  any  detailed  notice.  An  exception 
may  perhaps  be  made  in  favour  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  the  Bhaday^ 
yan  fort,  which  took  place  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  This  fort 
was  defended  by  the  then  taluadar  Sliiuday&l  Singh  against  two  chakla- 
dars,  both  of  whom  fell  during  tne  siege.  It  was  at  last  destroyed  by  the 
British  troops  under  Colonel  Faithfully  but  rebuilt  by  Shiuday&l  Singh's 
son,  Shankar  Bakhsh,  and  maintained  by  him  in  1836  against  the  chakr 
ladar,  who  at  length  took  and  demolished  it.* 

The  term  Bfijkum&r  is  commonly  applied  to  the  junior  branches  of 
all  houses  in  which  a  r&j  exists ;  and  thus  there  are  R/ijkum&r  Bais,  and 
lUjkumir  Eanhpuria  as  well  as  Rajkuni&r  Bachgotis.  And  the  onlv 
explanation  I  haice  heard  of  the  last  named  being  so  called  is  in  acoord- 
ance  with  this,  viz.,  that  it  is  to  distingubh  them  from  their  brethren  the 
Rajw&rs,  who  could  once  pride  themselves  on  their  chief  being  a  r&ja. 
They  are  the  only  ones,,  however,  with  whom  this  distinction  has  saper- 
seded  the  broader  appellation  of  the  dan. 

The  Bachgoti  Bajwdrg. — ^Though  confined  to  narrower  limits  than 
their  kinsmen  of  the  time  of  R4j  S^,  Ghunghe  Sink's  desoendant8» 
occupying  as  they  do  the  greater  portion  of  pargana  Ch&nda^  are  still 
entitled  to  take  rank  among  the  principal  families  of  the  district  Qbunghe 
Singh  had  three  sons,  Oaj  Singh,  Ohanpil  Singh,  and  Haip&l  Singh,  the 
first  and  last  of  whom  kept. their  old  name  of  Bachsoti,  and  obtained 
lands  in  the  Partabgarh  district  to  which  their  history  belongs.  Ghanpti 
Singh  had  two  sons,  RAmdeo  and  Gaiubdeo;  from  the  former  spring  the 
Ehdnzi^das  of  Moraine,  the  latter  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Hindu  Rajwira. 
I  have  not  yet  explained  this  cognomen ;  it  would  not  have  been  an 
anachronism,  indeed,  to  apply  it  to  any  generation  yet  mentioned,  for  it 
oriKinated  only  with  Jamnibh4n,  a  son  of  Oarabdeo.^  Jamnibhin  is  said 
to  nave  been  distinguished  both  for  martial  prowess  and  intellectual 
ability,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  these  rare  gifts,  to  have  considerably 
extended  the  already  large  possessions  of  the  Bachgotis.  With  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  his  connexions  he  assumed  the  title  of  r^ja,  and  his 
immediate  relations  in  consequence  of  the  dignity  they  borrowed  fix>m  the 
circumstance  were  thenceforward  styled  "  Bajw^ov."  To  his  descendants, 
however,  the  name  only  remained  while  the  substance  disappeared.  In 
the  very  next  generation  his  ephemeral  principality  was  dissolved;  the 
ordinary  law  of  partition  was  reverted  to,  and  his  son  Kali&n  S&h  received 
the  separate  estate  of  Garabpur.  The  remainder  of  his  domains  passed  to 
a  second  son,  Jagdis  B&e,  in  the  third  generation  from  whom  they  were 
split  up  into  three  estates,  Part&bpur,  Blmpui>  and  Sar&e  Eali£n. 

Garabpur,  Part&bpuf,  and  R&mpur  are  now  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  separate  sanads,  but  the  Istoiy  of  their  growth  is  made  up  oi  wearisome 
details.  The  two  latter  are  principally  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of 
their  tenures;  in  the  first  place,  though  distinct  in  interest  from  each 
other,  they  contciin  many  villages  common  to  both,  in  which  sometimes 

*  Dr.  BntUr's SoatlMrn  Ondh,?.  liS. 

t  The  ■amiiidArt  of  ChiucU  ww  iliU  oslM  Bacligotit  iHwo  Ihs  iCiM-akbvf  vm 

composed. 
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there  is  a  third  and  eveti  H  fourth  sharer ;  in  the  second  place,  each  of  the 
properties  thus  curiously  constituted  is,  though  a  taiuqa,  in  possession  of 
a  coparcenary  community. 

The  Bachgotia  of  Tappa  AsL — ^Regarding  this  portion  of  the  Bachgoti. 
fratemil^  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that  it  still  monopolizes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  pargana  Tappa  Asl,  which  it  considers  to  be  its  birthright 
by  inheritance  from  Asal  R^e,  who  won  it  with  the  sword  from  the  earUer 
Bais  and  Bhadayydn  occupants.*  Either  of  their  own  free-will,  or 
because  there  have  been  no  elder  sons  capable,  by  force  or  otherwise,  of 
convincing  their  younger  brethren  of  the  advantage  of  a  custom  of  primo- 
geniture, they  have  all  alike  remained  in  a  common  level  of  obscurity. 
Their  traditions  go  back  to  a  time  in  the  distant  past,  when  a  single  share 
in  a  partition  was  represented  by  six  thousand  bighas;  but  at  the  present 
time  their  villages  are  more  minutely  subdivided  perhaps  than  any  others 
in  the  district  Their  principal  estates,  of  which  the  rest  are  mostly  off- 
shoots, are  Sissaindi,  Kali^npur^  Bhadewa,  and  Bissdrpur.  Under  native 
rale  the  Bachgotis  of  Tappa  Asl  were  not  a  bit  oehind  the  rest  of 
their  clan  in  turbulopce  and  audacity  and  the  following  story  is  told  as 
an  illustration  of  their  character.  On  the  arrival  of  a  new  Qoveminent 
official  among  theni,  they  pointed  out  to  him  the  tombs  of  various  of  his 
predecessors,  disapproval  of  whose  rule  they  had  testified  by  armed  resist- 
ance; and  as  an  appropriate  comment  on  this  cheerful  exhibition, 
requested  him  to  careAiUy  observe  those  monuments,  and  beartheit  import 
i^nell  in  mind  in  the  admmistration  of  his  office, 

I  may  here  add  a  list  of  the  various  shrines  and  temples  of  Sultanpur^ 
thus  affording  some  idea  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  whose  history 
and  warlike  annals  have  been  related. 

Hvndu  rdigioua  plaee$. 


Nftiii«*of  Tillage. 


Htsanpinr 
DiikbwaiUqaofBbftt- 


Name  of  temple. 

.  ■        ■  ■■ 

Teiiinle  of    Mahibir 
Shiwftla  ••• 


Katiwio 

••* 

Ditto 

Chhioni  Sadt 

••• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

»•• 

Ditto 

IHtto 

••• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

9— 

Ditto 

Ditto 

«•• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

••• 

*•• 


••• 


•»• 


••• 


•*• 


••> 


•«MMa^ita**««^ 


Remarks. 


Bnilt  by  Rimjiivran,  K&yatb,  7ft  years  ago. 
Built  by  Diirgi  P&ide  at  a  coat  of  Bs.  200  in 

1976  fasli  (A.D.  1869). 
Bailt  by  Kim  Snobitt,  SabadaT,  at  a  cost  of 

Rs.  too  in  li70  lasU  (A.D.  186f). 
Bailt  by  Pfr  Bakhsb,  Kalw&r,  at  a  cost  of  Bs. 

1.600  in  124S  fasli  (A.D.  1834). 
Built  by  Shindio.  SubadaT,  at  a  eost  Of  Bs.  ISO 

in  1279  fasli  (A.D.  1864). 
Thistemple  stands  on  the  banks  Of  the  Gomti 

near  Sfta  Riind  ;  was  balttby  Batidban,  Ag" 

phottri,  at  a  cost  of  Rs  800,  30  years  ago. 
Bnilt  by  Jh6a  LU,  Cbandbri,.at  a  coat  of  B8« 

300,  24  years  ago. 
Boiit  by  HardayAl  Thathera  at  a  cost  of  Bs. 

260,  26  years  ago. 
Four  hnndred  years  Ago  this  was  bnilt  from 

the  subscription  made  br  the  Baniios  of 

sadr  batAr  and  district  omcifils.    l*here  are 

the  images  of  Rama  and  lAObhman,  and 

Faqf  rs  lodge  there. 


•Missaindi,  for  io stance,  cnntains  tO  demarcated  villageti,  of  which  16  are  said  to  hare 
been  taino  f rum  the  Bhadayy&n  and  the  remainder  f ntm  the  fiais* 
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Bvad»  BdigioM  placet. — (ooncladed.) 


Name  of  Tillftgo. 

Hame  of  temple. 

Biiulhim 

••• 

Bhiwilft                  •«• 

Ditto 

***. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

••• 

Ditto                  ••. 

Xunchi 
Kmndirir 

— 

ykiwil*  and  Th&kw- 
dwira  of    Bama 

Shiw&la         

Ditto 
Utazdlw 

Hi 
••• 

Thakardwieaof  Ram« 

Lachbmao. 
8hiw41a          ••• 

Bb&toi 
Ditto 

••• 
••• 

Th&knrdwiraof  Kama 

Lachbman. 
Temple  of  Mabibf  r  .,. 

Built  by  Qurdayil  and  llaluij  TliatlieTaa  at  a 

coat  of  Ba.SOuin  ItS?  faall  (AD.  ias9) 
Built  bj  Biba  8abajrim»  Minak  QbOd  Saint, 

at  a  Gott  of  Bar  SOD. 
Ballt  bj  Nain  Sakb  Rie,  Kbattri,  at  aooat  of 

Ra.  too. 
Bailt  by  Fagg6  aad  nhagw4nd4a,  BaaiaBfl,  at 

a  coat  of  Ba.  450  In  1S76  faali  (A  D.  I8«9>. 

Built  by  Maheabwar   Parabftd  at  a  coat  of 

Ua.  1,000  in  ISiS faali  (AD.  1844). 
Built   by  Raja  Madho  Farlib  Singh,  at  a 

cost  of  Kfl.   2,000  in  1970  fkflli  (A.D.  1862). 
Built  by  Boddhi,  Diclibit,atacoat  of  Ra.  200, 

76  jears  ago. 
BoUt  by  Lllikdfta,  Saint,  at  a  coat  of  Ra.  150, 

76  years  ago. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 


MiJuimTruidan  religiouB  placea. 


fladrboMur 


Thia  mm  bidlt  by  AUahdf d,  a  negro,  at  m  eaat 
of  Ra.  8,000  in  1867  A.D.  The  areheaand 
pillars  are  of  atone,  and  the  inner  walla  axe 
eograTed  with  testa  from  the  Koran. 


SULTANPUR*— Pofsratia  Sultanpur—  TahsU  Sttltakpur.— DMrM 
SULTANPUR. — Sultanpur  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oumti  on  a  little 
peninsula  fbimed  by  a  bend  in  the  river^s  course.  Its  history  is  so  much 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  district  that  I  will  give  here  only  the  most 
prominent  points  in  it.  The  original  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Kusa^  son  of  Rama,  and  to  have  been  named  after  him  Kasapura  or 
Kusabhiwanpur.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bhars  who 
retained  it  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Musalmans  in  the  twelfth 
century.  About  seven  hundred  years  ago^  it  is  said,  two  brothers,  Sayyad 
Muhammad  and  Sayyad  Al&-ud-din,  horse-dealers  by  profession,  visited 
Eastern  Oudh»  aad  offered  some  horses  for  sale  to  the  Bbar  chieftains  of 
Kusbh&wanpur,  who  seized  the  horses  and  put  the  two  brothers  to  death. 
This  came  to  the  ears  of  Al&-ud-din  Qhori,  whose  piety  equal  to  his  valour 
forbade  him  to  allow  such  an  outrage  upon  the  descendants  of  the  prophet  to 
pass  unpunished.  Oatiierin^  a  mighty  host,  therefore,  he  set  out  for  Kus- 
ph£wanpnr,  and  at  length  amved  and  pitched  his  tents  in  Karaundi»  then 
a  dense  jungle  near  we  devoted  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Here  he  remained  encamped  for  a  year  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  the  beseiged,  when  feigning  to  be  weaiy  of  the  firuitless  contest,  and 
ajQxious  only  to  obtain  an  unmolested  retreat,  he  had  some  hundreds  of 
palanquins  ridily  fitted  up,  and  sent  them  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Bhars, 
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pretending  tbat  they  were  filled  with  presents  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
taste  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.* 

The  cupidity  of  the  Bhars  overcame  their  caution,  and  they  received 
the  fatal  gift  within  their  walls.  But  suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  the 
palanquins  were  all  thrown  open  hy  unseen  hands  and  out  sprung  a  crowd 
of  armed  warriors,  the  very  flower  of  Al&-ud-din's  army,  who,  thus  taking 
their  enemies  unprepared,  speedily  put  them  to  the  sword.  Kusbh&wan- 
pur  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  a  new  town  of  Sultanpur,  so  called  finom 
the  rank  of  the  victor,  rose  upon  its  ruins. 

Sultanpur  is  often  mentioned  by  Mnhammadan  historians,  but  only  a^ 
the  means  of  identifying  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  which  took  place  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  nor  can  it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  boast  of  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  any  man  of  note.  It  was  nevertheless  at  one  time 
a  flourishing  little  town  consisting  of  several  muhallas  or  wards. 

But  many  years  before  annexation  a  military  station  and  cantonments 
were  established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  a  village  then  known 
as  Qir^hit,-f  but  now  more  commonly  called  by  officials  Sultanpur,  or 
chh&oni  sark&r,  and  by  the  rustic  popidation  kampu  or  the  camp.  From 
this  period  the  importance  of  the  old  town  began  to  decline,  and  its  con- 
dition in  the  year  1839  is  thus  described : — ^''The  onlv  supposed  remains  of 
the  Bhar  city  now  extant  are  two  brick  w;ells  at  the  south  verge  of  the 
present  town,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  which  still  contain  water 
and  a  rising  ground  (dih)  called  Majharg&on  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  con- 
sisting of  broken  bricks,  the  remnants  of  the  palace  of  the  Bhar  sovereigns. 
On  the  summit  of  the  dih  is  a  partially  ruined  fort  built  by  the  Sultan, 
and  containing  houses  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  fauidar  and  his 
followers ;  there  is  also  a  mosque  built  by  the  Sultan,  within  the  town  and 
north-west  of  the  fort.  There  are  two  or  three  smaller  mosques  built 
by  Sayyads,  who  are  cbaudhris  of  the  pargana,  and  have  salaries  varying 
from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  500  a  month,  besides  rent-free  lands^  for  keeping  the  * 
revenue  accounts  of  the  pargana.  The  town  having  no  manu£GK;tare  or 
trade  is  in  a  decayed  state,  and  contains  only  1,500  inhabitants,  chiefly 
sipiUiis  and  personal  followers  of  the  chaudhris  with  a  few  cultivators,  and  of 
this  population  100  are  Musalmans.  It  contains  many  old  brick  dwelling- 
houses  and  a  few  new  ones,  among  otheni  a  large  one  now  building  by  one 
of  the  chaudhris  Muhammad  Ali,  who  was  also  the  rakll  envoy  of  the 
Lucknow  darb4r  'near'  the  commandant  of  the  Company's  adjoining  can- 
tonment.' '  The  whole  town  was  finally  razed  to  the  ground  daring  the 
military  operations  connected  with  the  reoccupation  of  the  province,  in 
consequence  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
two  British  officers  at  the  outbreak  of  the  muUny. 

Until  1837,  the  Sultanpur  military  force  consisted  of  a  regiment  of 
native  infemtry  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  but  in  that  year  the  latter 

*  This  appears  to  hmre  been  reffy  fsrouile,  aid  if  all  aeoooDte  be  beUeved, »  very  Mem 
saceesafel  stratageni.  For  oUier  tntianoes  of  it  lee  ilpblnetone'e  Hiaidiy  ol  IndUy  SSIF^ 
note,  and  Marray's  History  of  India,  189. 

t  The  name  of  Girgfait  ia  etUl  preserved  in  Girgbit  Gbik. 
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was  withdrawn,  and  thereafter  until  annexation  there  were  no  guns  or 
cavalry  of  any  kind.  At  annexation  the  force  was  considerably  increased, 
its  conduct  in  the  mutiny  is  described  elsawhere.  On  reoccupatiou  a  detach- 
ment of  a  British  regiment  was  stationed  here  for  a  short  time ;  and  the 
reccUection  of  the  fact  is  now  perpetuated  by  its  lines,  which  lay  about  a 
mile  or  two  south  of  those  of  the  native  infantry,  having  given  a  name  to 
a  tract  now  demarcated  as  a  separate  village,  Gora  B6rik,  or  the  barracks 
for  the  European  soldiers.  In  1861  all  the  troops,  British  and  Native, 
were  removed,  and  Sultanpur  ceased  to  be  a  military  oontonme|it. 

The  present  civil  station  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  cantonments.  It 
lies  ''  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gumti  river  upon  a  dry  soil,  among  deep 
ravines  which  drain  off  the  water  rapidly.  The  bungalows  are  on  the  verge 
looking  down  into  the  river  and  upon  the  level  patches  of  land  dividing  the 
ravines.  The  water  in  the  wells  is  some  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  on  a 
level  with  the  stream  below."  This  was  written  in  the  year  1849 ;  there 
were  then  "no  groves  within  a  mile  of  the  cantonments ;  and  no  lakes, 
marshes,  or  jungles  within  a  great  many,  and  the  single  trees  in  and  near 
the  cantonments  were  few.'*  At  the  present  time,  owing  mainly  to  the 
great  interest  taken  by  Colonel  Perkins,  while  Deputy  Commissioner,  in 
the  improvement  of  the  station,  the  unsightliness  of  the  bleak  ravines  is 
hidden  by  the  graceful  foliage  of  the  acacia ;  and  the  roads,  of  which 
there  is  a  plentiful  supply,  are  lined  on  either  side  with  rows  of  mango  and 
other  shady  trees,  while  the  public  gardens  more  than  ten  acres  in  extent 
exact  a  just  tribute  of  praise  from  all  who  visit  them.  A  fine  kachahii 
has  recently  been  erected,  and  immediately  opposite  to  it  is  a  church  of 
modest  dimensions,  but  no  mean  architectural  beauty.  Of  the  other 
public  buildings  the  principal  are  the  jail  erected  on  the  site  of  and  partly 
composed  of  the  European  infantry  barracks,  the  Government  schools, 
the  charitable  dispensazy,  and  the  police  station.  Latitude  26"*  15' ; 
Longitude  82"7'. 

StJRAJPTJR  ParffaTuxr^TaJiM  Uiu  Sanehi  Quxr^Di^rici  Bara  Bankl 
— This  pargana  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Kaly&ni,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gumti,  and  on  the  west  by  pai^ana  Siddhaur.  Its  area  is 
96  square  miles  or  81,645  acres  divided  into  107  viUa^es.  The  cultivated 
area  is  37,052  acres,  and  the  uncultivated  24,593.  The  irrigated  portion 
is  only  12,674  acres  and  the  unirrigated  24,378.  The  soil  is  mostly 
loam.  The  river  Kaly&ni,  flowing  from  east  to  west,  forms  the  northern 
boundary  for  eleven  miles ;  it  is  much  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes  ; 
nineteen  villages  lie  on  its  banks.  The  Gumti  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  is  to  some  extent  mischievous  during  the  rains.  Its  course  of 
about  10  miles  is  very  tortuous,  there  are  12  villages  lying  on  its  banksL 
The  average  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  years  1874-75  was  40^  inches. 
Wells  are  on  the  average  12  feet  deep.  Unmetalled  roads  lead  from 
Sfirajpur  to  Dhoti  Gh&t  (4  miles),  and  to  Pura  Gh&t  in .  Tahsil  Haidar- 
garh.  The  following  are  the  bazars  in  this  pargana,  Man,  Mahipalganj, 
Debiganj,  Dhoti,  Saldatganj,  Khasori,  Tikra,  and  Ahmadpur.  There  are 
five  schools,  a  police  station  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Tahsil  of  Ram 
Sanehi  Ghat,  and  a  police  post  at  Kotwa  on  the  metalled  road.  The 
registry  and  post-offices  are  at  Mahip&lganj.     The  Government  revenue 
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amounts,  to  Bs.  96,488.     The  107  villageH  of  the  paigana  are  thus 
held:— 

Taluqdari  •••  •••  m«  m«        67 

Zumiuiiarl        •••  «•  ,••  «.•        4S 

PiUtidari  «••  ..«  ••«  .^  7 

ToUl        •••      107 

The  population  amounts  to  65,953  living  in  13,482  houses. 

The  pargana  takes  its  name  from  the  chief  town  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  the  last  600  years.  This  part  of  the  country  was  called 
Sdrajpur  Bahrela  and .  was  originally  in  possession  of  Bhars,  who  were 
succeeded  by  Path&ns,  the  chief  of  whom,  Awar  Khan,  rebelled  in  the  time 
of  Akbar.  A  force  was  sent  in  964  A.H.  (1547  A.D.),  of  which  H&ja  Baram 
Bali  was  ris&Idar,  who  expelled  the  rebellious  Fath^  and  took  possession 
of  the  estate.  This  officer  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  taluqdar.  In 
later  Oudb  history  R4ja  Singhji,  one  of  the  family,  was  a  very  formidable 
chief,  whose  career  is  sketched  by  Colonel  Sleeman  in  pp.  256  and  257  of 
his  "  Tour  in  Oudh."  The  taluqdars  of  the  pargana  are  B&bu  Mahipfil 
Singh  of  Surajpur  and  BAe  Abhiram  Bali  of  Rampur. 

SOrAJPUR — Pargana  Surajpur — Tahsil  RiM,  Sanehi  Qrjlt^ District 
Bara  Bai^kl — ^This  village  gives  its  name  to  the  pargana.  It  was  founded 
600  years  ago.  The  taluqa  was  called  Stirajpur  jSahrela  after  the  Bhars 
in  whose  possession  it  originally  was.  The  next  occupants  were  the 
Path^ns  whose  chief,  Xwar  Khan,  refused  to  pay  the  Government  revenue, 
revolted,  and  was  overthrown  by  Raja  Baram  Bali  Singh,  the  ancestor  of 
the  pieseht  taluqdar.  This  r&ja  was  granted  71  villages ;  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Bahrela,  and  afterwards  at  Dhoti  on  the  bank  of  the  Qumti. 
The  Government  revenue  of  the  taluqa  is  Rs.  52,630. 

SURHARPUR  Pa/rgana—TahBxL  AKBABiPVVi^— District  Fyzabad.— This 
pargana  is  situated  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  district  lying  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  Tons.  It  contains  94,519  acres,  of  which  48,400  are 
cultivated  and  22,600  are  barren,  there  being  a  very  great  quantity  of 
iisar  land  in  it ;  it  contains  233  demarcated  villages,  but  these  include  in 
all  649  small  towns  and  hamlets.  It  is  intersected  bv  three  unnavigable 
rivers — ^the  Tons,  the  Majhoi,  and  the  Bangar,  which  abundantly  lend  their 
water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Its  population  is  82,927  being  at  the  rate  of  560  to  the  square  mile,  the 
Government  revenue  has  been  fixed  at  Rs.  98,175,  being  at  the  rate  of 
Ke.  1-10-2  per  cnlturable  acre ;  in  Akbar's  time  it  was  Rs.  42,000.  More 
than  half  the  area  is  irrigated,  and  water  is  generally  abundant.  That 
portion  of  the  pargana  lying  south  of  the  Gumti  has  recently  been  placed 
in  the  Sultanpur  district,  Tahsil  K^dipur,  as  will  appear  from  the  account 
of  that  district. 

The  history  of  the  pargana  is  thus  epitomized  by  Mr.  Camegy,  Com- 
missioner. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  pargana  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  to 
haVe  been  given  to  it  by  one  Sohandal,  a  chief  of  the  Bhars. 
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It  is  further  affirmed,  that  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  designation  of 

pargana  the  tract  of  country  subsequent^ 
ly  included  within  its  bounds,  consisting 
of  748  villages  was  divided  into  the 
tappas  marginally  noted.  Surharpur 
is  named  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  as  one  of 
the  forty  parranas  included  in  sarkar 
Jaunpur,  suba^  Allahabad. 


No 

1 

Rmbs. 

No.  of 

TiUagM. 

Surharpar 
Katgarh 

••• 

4 

s 

••• 

I4i 

3 

KADhain 

••• 

V 

4« 

nitranpin 

••• 

95 

6 

Kundanra 

^•« 

•  1 

• 

SumbhadI 

••• 

4S 

7 

Pikarpnr 

••• 

17 

S 

Atgawia 

••• 

SS 

9 

BkUk 

••• 

10 

10 

Kharka 

••• 

49 

II 

Hhetonrm 

••• 

61 

It 

KhajnnU 

••• 

41 

IS 

Thardi 

••• 

47 

• 

The  Bhars  were  formerly  dominant 
in  this  pargana,  and  it  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  them;  traces  of  their  buildings 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  seven  following 
villi^B^: — Surharpur,  Harpur,  Kh4npur* 
Pilai,  Umran,  Bhojgi,  Deodi,  and  Ma- 
sora.  Their  advent  and  status  is  matter 
for  conjecture,  but  they  are  known  to  have  paid  revenue  to  the  rulers  of 
Delhi,  and  their  downfall  is  here  attributed  to  default,  and  lack  of  power 
to  manage,  in  the  early  days  of  Taimyr  Shah,  45Q  years  ago.*  The  'Hiims 
of  the  Tarii  are  said  by  the  people  of  these  ^arts  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  expelled  Bhars,  but  in  14  villages  of  this  pargana  an  unusually  large 
number  of  these  people  are  still  to  be  found  tending  swine,  seldom  tilling 
on  their  own  account,  and  engaged  in  menial  servituda  None  of  the 
existing  Bhars  have  any  rights  in  the  soil,  and  so  all  proprietary  rights  date 
from  a  period  subsequent  to  them,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  seven 
parties  who,  from  time  to  time,  settled  in  the  pargana,  first  as  servants  of 
the  Bhars,  and  who  eventually  succeeded  these  people  in  their  revenue 
engagements  with  the  dominant  power. 

In  1801,  Nawab  Sa&dat  Xli  made  over  what  are  known  to  us  as  the 
**  ceded  districts''  of  the  old  regulations,  the  transfer  being  effected 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  status  of  1206  &sl(  (A.D.  1798),  and  under 
this  arrangement  the  boundary  with  the  Azamgarh  district,  of  botii 
pargana  Surharpur  and  Birhar  was  formed. 

Under  this  transfer  199  villages,  comprising  the  entire  tappa  of  Pakar- 

Eur  and  portions  of  seven  other  tappas,  passed  away  from  pargana  Snr* 
arpur,  and  these,  with  pargana  Negun  in  Azamgarh,  and  part  of  Ungli  in 
Jaunpur,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliott,  were  formed  into  what  is 
now  known  as  pargana  MAhul,  of  the  former  district  At  the  time  of 
cession,  M&hul  was  entered  in  the  registers  as  a  taluqa  only,  still  it  was 
one  of  the  four  portions  into  which  the  province  of  Oorakhpur  was 

*  /Vbte.^-It  wUl  at  onoe  occur  to  the  hlatorlcal  student  that  Tiimfir  Skah  aererpeB^ 
trated  farther  than  Delhi,  where  he  remained  only  a  few  daye  after  he  overthrew  Mah- 
mud  Tnghlaq  in  1399  A.D.,  when  he  again  quitted  India.  Almost  dmnltaneonsly,  howeFer^ 
with  the  abore  erents,  Kfahmfid's  Wasfr,  Khwija  Jahin,  fonnded  the  kingdom  of  Jannpur, 
A.D.  1394,  or  470  years  ago ;  and  he  no  donht  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  aappi'^aeioo  of 
the  Bhan  io  these  parts.  So  that,  thongh  it  appears  qnite  ahsord  to  aay  that  Taim6r  exer- 
cised any-  influenoe  here  460  years  ago,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  operatkms  before 
Delhi  were  intimately  connected  with  the  establiahraent  of  the  Jannpur  dynasty,  which 
included  all  these  parts  and  extended  ap  So  Kananj.  By  local  tradition,  a  great  many 
events  here  are  attributed  te  the  time  oi  TaiiB6r«  Aod  the  aboTS  fftcta  explain  the 
and  show  tradition  to  be  oot  tu  out 
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divided.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  two  Sayyads  of  the  name  of 
Sher  JahiUi  and  Shamaher  Jah&n  acquired  large  possessions  in  ^iegun, 
XJngli,  and  Surharpur,  and  taking  up  their  abode  in  M&hul  gave  to  their 
usurpations  the  name  of  "  taluqa  M&huL"* 

These  Sayyads  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  a  renowned  saint  whose 
piety  was  so  great  that  his  wishes  were  always  fulfilled.  In  Mr.  Thoma- 
son's  report  of  the  settlement  of  the  Azamgarh  district^  para.  32,  men« 
lion  is  made  of  this  family  of  Sayyads,  who  are  there  said  to  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  pargana  Mahul  as  a  zamindari  grant  at  so  early  a 
period  that  the  tradition  of  it  was  lost  They  located  themselves  firmly 
in  the  pargana,  suppressing  the  Bajput  communities  in  many  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  head  of  the  family  had  the  title  of  r^ja,  but  he  was  dis- 
possessed of  his  Qovemment  office  by  the  Nawab  of  Oudh  previous  to  ses^ 
sion.  He  still  however  retained  some  villages  as  his  private  property  when 
Mr.  Thomason  wrote  (1837).^"  The  writer  saw  the  last  of  these  r^jas, 
Ir^dat  Jah&n,  hanged,  under  the  operation  of  martial  law,  in  September, 
1857,  for  rebellion,  he  having  proclaimed  himself  Ndzim  of  Jaunpur.  His 
eldest  son  was  subsequently  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  ordinary 
courts.  His  daughter  is  married  to  Malik  Hid&yat  Husen,  one  of  the 
principal  taluqdars  of  the  Fyzabad  district.  Thus  was  taluqa  Mdhul 
oreatea,  and  so  it  passed  away. 

The  199  villages  that  I  have  alluded  to  as  having  been  transferred  from 
Surharpur  formed  part  of  the  great  taluqa  of  which  I  have  been  writing, 
and  when  the  separation  took  place  all  villages  belonging  to  that  estate 
went  over  with  it,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  geographical  situa- 
tion or  a  convenient  frontier.  It  was  this  that  led  to  the  troublesome 
state  of  things  which  has  ever  since  existed,  of  isolated  villages  of  Oudh 
being  found  within  the  circuit  of  our  old  districts,  and  vice  vertd. 

The  portion  of  pargana  Surharpur  which  remained  in  Oudh  after  ces- 
sion, and  which  passed  into  our  hands  at  annexation,  is  in  shape  something 
like  an  irregular  arch,  and  consisted  of  649  villages. 

His  Palwd/ra. — ^This  is  the  more  prosperous  dan.  One  Pirthir&j  Deo^ 
Sombansi,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Mtir  Deo,  and  more  familiarly  still  as; 
Bhiir  Deo,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Pali,  in  the  Hardoi  district  in  Oudh,  in 
Sambat  1305  (A.D.  1248),  or  six  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago,  and  to  have 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  village  at  Banntipur  close  to  Bandipur  in  thi9 
pargana,  where  he  accepted  service  under  the  Bhars.  From  having  come 
from  PaJi,  he  and  his  descendants  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Palw4rs, 
and  ceased  to  be  knowu  as  Sombansis.  After  a  time  he  was  promoted  to 
the  management  of  tappas  Tardi  and  Kbarka.  Subsequently,  when  the 
Bhars  were  driven  out,  he  entered  into  revenue  engagements  with  the 
Delhi  rulers  for  the  tappas  in  question,  consisting  of  96  villages,  and  he 
afterwards  extended  his  influence  by  taking  possession  of  parganas  Kauria, 
Tilheni,  Atraula,  and  Dadur  Qari&t,  which  are  now  in  the  Azamgarh  dis- 
trict.   Mr.  Thomason  also  shows  that  these  powerful  people  made  still' 
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farther  ftppropriatioDB  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  encroacbtng  on  the 
neighbouring  forest  lands  of  Nizamabad. 

Pirthir&j  Deo  had  five  sons ;  of  these  Bhim  Deo,  the  eldest,  and  Bhilrat 
Deo,  the  second,  were  legitimate,  and  accompanied  their  father  from  Pali« 
He  then  formed  a  connexion  with  a  female  inhabitant  of  the  Rann6pur 
woods,  of  great  personal  beauty,  to  whom  tradition  assigns  the  character 
of  being  the  daughter  of  a  fairy  (DeokannyaJ  or  of  a  demon  (d&in)« 
This  woman  gave  birth  to  Harihar  Deo,  the  third  son  of  Pirthir&j.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  formed  other  attachments  for  an  Ahirin  and  a 
Bharin,  both  of  low  origin,  and  of  whom  there  are  multitudinous  desceod- 
ants  in  the  Azamsarh  district ;  but  as  the  history  of  these  branches  per- 
tains more  properly  to  that  district,  I  will  not  encumber  this  report  with 
further  details  regarding  Uiem. 

Of  the  above  named  sons  the  eldest,  6h(m  Deo,  betook  himself  to  a 
hermit's  life,  and  he  therefore  forfeited  his  birthright.  To  the  second  son, 
Bh&rat  Deo,  was  assigned  paigana  Kauria  Tilheni,  district  Azamgarh,  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  his  o&pring  overran  the  pargana  of  Birluur  in  this 
district :  and  it  is  from  him  tnat  the  four  present  taluqdars  of  Birhar 
descend,  representing  the  senior  and  legitimate  branch  of  the  clan. 

To  Harihar  Deo,  the  illegitimate  son,  was  assicrned  the  tappas  of 
Tardi  and  Kharka  in  pargana  Surharpur,  and  he  and  his  ofispring  have 
always  on  account  of  their  origin  been  stigmatized  as  Dai/nias  (the  children 
of  the  d&in)  or  Ba/rUarias  (the  dwellers  m  woods). 

Tradition  says  that  on  one  occasion,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  this 
lady  of  the  woods  was  engaged  in  the  homely  office  of  baking  cakeSf 
when  her  infant,  which  lay  some  paces  off,  began  to  cry.  The  domestic 
feelings  were  divided  between  neglecting  the  babe  or  neglectin|^  the  cakes; 
at  this  juncture  the  husband  arrived,  just  in  time  to  see  his  (fairy  or  fiend) 
wife  assume  supernatural  and  gigantic  proportions,  so  as  to  allow  both 
the  baking  and  nursing  to  go  on  at  one  and  the  same  time.  But  finding 
her  secret  discovered  the  dain  disappeared  for  ever,  leaving  her  son  as  a 
legacy  to  her  astonished  husband  I  This  child  was  the  Harihar  Deo 
mentioned  above,  fr^m  whom  this  branch  of  the  clan  descend.  They  still 
form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  fourteen  villages  in  this  pargana, 
while  the  taluqdars  of  Tigra,  B&bu  Pirthi  Pdl  Singh,  and  of  Horera,  Thaku- 
rfcin  Brij  Kunwar,  widow  of  B&m  Datt  Singh,  belong  to  this  bmnch,  live  in 
this  pargana,  and  are  seventeen  removes  fr^m  their  common  progenitor, 
the  son  of  the  d&in.  Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the  vilbges  in  which 
these  taluqdars  live,  and  which  give  their  names  to  their  respective  pro- 
perties, are  only  in  part  owned  by  them,  and  in  part  by  others. 

Our  earliest  records  have  reference  to  the  year  A.D.  1790  (1 197  (sLuli) 
and  from  these  we  learn  that  at  that  time  the  &m]'ly  held  in  this  pargana 
two  taluqas  and  twenty-five  smaller  estates,  paying  Rs.  36,266  annual 
revenue  to  Government.  At  the  last  summary  settlement  two  taluqas 
remained  paying  Rs.  9,369,  and  13  smaller  estates  paying  Rs.  10,7()6 
per  annum ;  the  clansmen  are  also  sub-proprietors  in  46  villages,  which 
pay  Rs.  8,489  a  year ;  their  total  payments  in  this  subdivision  thus  equal 
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Rs.  28,564.  The  falling  off  in  their  payments  is  in  consequence  of  the 
estate  of  Eehera  Salempur  only  being  for  a  time  in  one  of  the  taluqas, 
about  the  year  above  indicated. 

These  Palw&rs  were  the  first  people  who  offered  a  successfiil  opposition 
to  the  extensions  and  usurpations  of  the  Rfijkum&r  clan.  In  the  pargana 
article  of  Aldemau  reference  is  made  to  the  battles  fought  for  the  village 
of  Masora  in  this  pargana.  That  village  belonged  to  the  Palw&r  property 
of  Birma.  This  property  was  managed  by  six  branches  of  one  &mily  of 
the  clan.  Of  these  four  having  fSEkfien  into  decay  made  their  holdings 
over  to  the  taluqdar  of  Dera ;  a  fifth  had  already  made  his  share  over  to 
the  taluqdar  of  Meopur ;  and  when  the  latter  went  to  take  possession,  the 
Dera  party  raised  the  country,  and  the  ^reat  battle  was  fought  in  which 
80  many  of  the  Meopur  family  lost  their  lives ;  and  they  also  lost,  and 
never  afterwards  recovered,  the  footing  they  had  in  muh&l  Birma. 

It  was  this  branch  of  the  R&jkum&rs  from  their  local  position  that  was 
most  likely  to  overrun  the  Falwfir  country,  but  their  usurpations  in  that 
quarter  were  terminated  by  the  proceedings  at  Masora. 

The  House  of  Tigra.— From  1790  to  1816  A.D.,  Bibu  Sarabjit  Singh 
held  this  taluqa,  which  then  consisted  of  46  villages,  P^yiug  Bs.  9,501 
revenue.  He  left  two  sons,  Qobin  Bakhsh  Singh  and  Qobind  fiay&l  Singh, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  former,  but  the  property  in  the  meanwhile  had 
lost  some  of  its  villages.  About  the  year  1828,  these  brothers  gratuitously 
put  to  death  Mohan  L&l,  qkn&ago  of  the  pargana,  who  happened  to  have 
a  house  in  the  Azamgarh  district ;  and  on  this  account  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  were  enabled  to  apply  to  the  British  authorities  for  redress. 

The  brothers  were  summoned  to  stand  their  trial ;  but  they  failing  to 
give  themselves  up  were  outlawed,  and  several  ineffectual  attempts  were 
made  to  apprehend  them.  About  the  year  1832,  the  name  of  the  younger 
brother  was  entered  as  joint  owner  of  the  property.  In  1839  the  Oudh 
officials  succeeded  in  apprehending  Qobind  Bakhsh,  the  elder  brother,  and 
made  him  over  to  the  Azamgarh  authorities,  who,  owing  to  want  of  juris- 
diction, had  to  transfer  him  to  the  Lucknow  authorities,  by  whom  he  was 
retained  a  close  prisoner  until  long  afterwards,  when  he  was  released  by 
death.  The  younger  brother,  Qobind  Day&l,  evaded  capture  for  many  years, 
but  in  the  year  1852,  being  then  a  revenue  defaulter  and  fugitive  of  the 
Oudh  Qovemment,  he  fell  sick,  and  in  the  hope  doubtless  of  obtaining 
absolution  for  his  many  sins,  he  betook  himself  to  Allahabad,  hoping  that 
there  he  might  die.  He  was  traced  however  by  Captain  Orr  of  the  Oudh 
frontier  pohce  and  apprehended,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards  in  the 
Azamgarh  jail  ere  his  case  was  investigated.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
property  by  his  son  B&bu  Pirthi  Pal  Singh,  the  present  taluqdar,  who  was 
at  once  officially  recognized  by  the  Oudh  authorities.  The  two  brothers, 
whose  history  is  above  sketched,  were  notorious  freebooters,  and  within 
the  recollection  of  the  writer  their  names  inspired  terror  all  along  the 
Azamgarh  border.*  Their  successor  is  a  man  ot  comparative  insignificance, 

•  /Vote.— Wheo  W&jid  Ali  Khan  wms  Nfteim  hit  luxdl,  Jamshed  Khfio,  waa  kUled  in  an 
encounter  with  this  otan  $  and  the  present  Thaknr&in  BriJ  Knnwar  of  Morera  succeeded  het 
iather-ia-lawi  who  fell  fighting  against  the  N&aioii  R6ja  Darshan  Singh. 
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yet  he  moJo  himself  troublesome  in  the  mutinies,  and  a  force  was  sent 
from  Azamgarh  to  destroy  his  fort  at  Tigra,  which  is  just  within  the 
Fyzabad  district. 

ThA  Bdjku/mdra — The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  clan 
in  the  district  is  detailed  in  the  Aldemau  pargana  article.  Having  ovemm 
that  pargana  some  200  or  more  years  ago,  they  gradually  spread  in  the 
Surharpur  direction,  and  at  the  date  of  our  earliest  records,  which  go  back 
over  90  vears,  we  find  them  holding  the  settlement  of  six  villages  in  this 
subdivision,  and  they  had  in  the  meantime  so  well  improved  their  oppor- 
tunities, that  when  we  annexed  the  province,  they  had  absorbed  18S 
villages. 

The  Taluqdar  of  BaragAon,  B&bu  Umresh  Singh,  belongs  to  this  clan, 
and  has  his  headquarters  in  the  village  of  this  pargana  which  gives  its 
name  to  his  property,  and  which  he  usurped  from  the  descendants  of 
Sayyad  Kam&L 

Under  our  revised  settlement  operations  pargana  Surharpur  as  finally 
arranged,  contains  233  villages,  which  are  now  held  as  follows,  Nos.  1  to  6 
being  Palw&rs,  7  to  9  B&jkumars,  and  10  and  11  Muhammadans : — 


No. 


Name  of  talnqdar  «nd  of  estate. 


1 

9 

8 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

19 


••• 


B&bo  Pirtbi  Pal  of  Ti|rni 

firij  KuQwar  of  Morera  ••• 

Diba  Hardatt  Singb  of  Birhar  ... 
M  KUban  Parsb&d  SiDgb  of  Bir- 
har. 
„  Mahfp  Narain  Singh  of  Birhar 
n  bhiu  i'argish  Singh  of  Birhar 


„  Udresh  Singh  of  Dhaurua  ..» 
„  Umresh   Singh  of  Baragdon 

R4Ja  Shankar  Bakhsh  of  Dehra, 

Malik  Hidajrat  Uusen   of  Sa- 
mnnpur. 

Mfr  Biqar  Husen  of  Pirpur 

Non-l  alaqa  Tillages 


No.  of 
Tillages. 


i 


181 

U 

9 

9 

u 
u 

49| 

38 
24 


m 
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Remarks. 


^  These  branches  divided  14  gon- 

>  erations  ago ;    the  estates  are 
3   nine  generations  old  aa  taluqas. 

)  These  Tillages  haTO  been  inclnd- 

>  ed    in   the     Birhar    taluqas 
)     since  1994  fasli. 


1 


All  acquired  sincefllSO  fksli. 

Acquired  in  I  SI  2  faslL 

Acquired  since  I  £15  fasli. 
Held  by  independent  saniindars. 


The  pargana  contains  three  towns,  of  which  the  capital  bears  the  same 
name,  and  numbers  1,474  inhabitants.  It  is  now  a  place  of  small  import, 
but  formerly,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sayyad  zamindars,  it  used 
to  supply  men  of  education  as  Government  officials.  It  stands  on  the  lefk 
bank  of  the  river  Majhoi,  which  is  here  spanned  in  the  Jaunpur  direction 
by  a  curious  old  masonry  bridge  said  to  be  of  Akbar's  time.  There  are 
also  ruins  of  interest  in  this  town.  There  is  an  old  masonry  fort  on  a 
rising  ground,  of  the  Bhar  time,  and  tradition  says  that  a  Jogi  named 
Subh  Nath  once  held  it,  and  so  great  was  his  repute  that  people  fell  to 
worshipping  him.  For  this  ho  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Sayyad  Sfil&r 
Masaiid  who  therefore  proceeded  against  him  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
the  Bhars  resented,  but  they  were  overthrown  and  their  fort  destroyed. 
This  old  fort  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  stroncjhold  of  the  Bhar  Chief 
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Sohandal,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  pargana  history,  but],  little 
reliance  however  can  be  placed  on  the  stories  told  of  either  him  or  Subk 
N&th.     The  other  towns  are  Jal&lpur  and  N&kpur. 

Under  the  king's  Groyemment  this  pargana  contained  a  colony  of  600 
h(9ases  of  Muhammadan  weavers.  The  facilities  far  getting  Europe  piece- 
goods,  a  result  of  annexation,  and  the  demand  for  cotton  consequent  on 
the  American  Was,  has  diminished  the  number  of  these  weavers  just  one- 
half,  there  are  now  300  houses  of  them  in  the  pargana,  and  of  these  253 
are  situated  in  the  towns  of  Jalalpur  and  Nakpur.  Situated  between 
these  towns  is  the  village  of  Dundwa.  At  this  place  an  edifice  of  some 
pretension,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ''  Im&mb&ra  Fanch&iti  Juldha, "  or 
*'  Subscription  Church  of  the  Weavers, "  was  built,  nearly  a  century  ago, 
under  the  supervision  of  Yfir  Muhammad,  weaver  and  broker.  Rs.  4,000 
were  raised  for  the  purpose  by  the  fraternity,  each  man  setting  aside 
the  fourth  of  a  pice  from  the  price  of  every  piece  of  cloth  he  wove  towards 
the  common  object.  An  annual  fair  is  here  held  on  the  1 3th  day  of  Rajjab^ 
(July  August)  which  is  largely  attended  by  persons  in  search  of  relief  from 
their  sorrows. 

UsraJuL, — Is  the  only  other  place  in  the  pargana  which  contains  any 
approach  to  a  bazar ;  it  is  situated  on  the  tfaunpur  frontier,  and  the 
population  amounts  to  340  souls. 

Tdsingarhfort. — ^This  picturesque  masonry  ruin  was  built  by  one  Shekh 
Ohuldm  Tfiski,  whose  ancestors,  Shekh  Aiz&ai  and  Shekh  Niz&m-ud-din, 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Ghazni,  and  to  have  located  themselves  in  this 
place,  which  was  then  a  jungle,  and  is  in  fact  little  else  now. 

This  person  rose  to  be  N&ib  Subahdar  of  Jaunpur  and  Gh&zipur  and 
acquired  great  power  and  influence,  which  he  exercised  by  taking  proprie- 
tary possession  of  the  surrounding  coimtry.  But  his  immediate  offspring 
tum^  out  utterly  worthless  and  soon  squandered  his  acquisition ;  his 
descendants  now  subsist  on  a  few  bfghas  of  rent-free  land  which  they  hold 
from  the  Taluqdar  Malik  Hid&yat  Husen.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
forty  goblets  of  gold  mohars  still  lie  buried  in  this  ruined  fort. 

Deodi — This  village  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  pargana  his- 
tory as  one  of  those  in  which  traces  may  yet  be  seen  of  the  Bhar  race. 
This  is  a  Fyzabad  village,  but  it  falls  within  the  circuit  of  the  district  of 
Azamgarh.  I  mention  it  here  because  two  copper  inscriptions  have  lately 
been  surrendered  to  the  authorities,  essaying  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
much  buried  treasure ;  but  as  these  profess  to  be  1,200  years  old,  while 
they  mention  existing  places  by  their  Muhammadan  and  not  by  their 
original  Hindu  names,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  can  be  of  any  value. 
It  IS  obvious  that  Sultanpur,  Suj&ngaDJ,  and  such  like  names  are  due  to 
the  Muhammadan  conquest  alone,  which  bears  date  some  generations 
later. 

SiJStMATJ-^jBargcma  Sjlfipvr—TcMI  Sxfipvb,— District  Unao— This 
village  lies  six  miles  south-west  from  the  tahsil  station^  and  20  miles  west 
from  the  sadr  staton  Unao. 
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The  Ealy&ni  river  flows  cloee  to  the  village  on  the  sonth-west  Ean- 
chati  Singh  of  the  Janwiur  tribe  is  said  to  have  reclaimed  this  place  in  the 
Emperor  Akbar's  time,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  cannot  be  made  out  In  former  times  this  was  the  residence  of 
Sayyad  Mubdrak  AU,  and  the  village  bore  the  name  of  Mubteikpur.  It 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Sayyads  by  Eanin 
Deo  it  was  again  restored  by  Kanchau  Singh.  It  is  on  a  level  tract  of 
ground ;  its  appearance  is  very  pretty,  climate  healthy,  water  sweet ;  soil 
loam,  no  jungle.  There  was  a  great  battle  fought  here  between  Earan 
Deo  and  the  Sayyads  ;  there  is  a  market  held  here  attended  by  about  700 
persons.  Com,  English  cloth,  bullocks,  and  v^etables  are  sold.  Shoes, 
earthenware,  and  some  jewellery  are  made  here.  Annual  amount  of  sale 
is  about  Rs.  10,000. 

There  are  304  mud-built  houses. 
Population  divided  as  follows : — 

Hindm  •••  •••  m*  •••  1,463 

MoMlnuuM  ...  ...  M*  16 

Total    ...  1,479 

Latitude  26**52'  north,  longitude  80^19'  east 

TXLQXON*— Pa»swwiaLAHARPUBn-ra*aii  Sitapur— Dw«ric<  Sffapub. 
— ^T&lg&on  or  ''tank  town"  is  12  miles  distant  east  by  north  from  Sitapur. 
It  does  not  lie  on  any  high  road,  the  nearest  being  that  which  connects 
Sitapur  with  L&harpur,  from  which  latter  place  it  id  8  miles  distant  to 
the  south.  It  has  no  water  communication  whatever,  though  there  are 
numerous  jhfls  or  t41s  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  from  which  the 
town  takes  its  name.  The  foundation  dates  from  the  times  of  the  earliest 
Musalman  invasions  of  Oudh ;  and  the  descendants  ot  the  original  founders, 
Eb&nz&das,  are  still  extant,  and  in  the  possession  of  under-proprietary 
rights^  the  head  landlord  being  Nawab  Amjad  Ali  Ehan. 

The  town  though  of  inconsiderable  size  takes  rank  as  a  qasba,  the 
masoniy  houses  which  are  few  being  inhabited  by  the  Eh&nzada  zamin- 
dars.  The  mud-built  houses  number  300.  The  population  was  at  the 
Census  of  1869  2,098,  principally  cultivators,  the  Musalmans  being  in 
excess  of  the  Hindus. 

The  place  has  three  mosques,  and  in  the  month  of  Bh&don  (August) 
there  is  held  a  Musalman  Fair  in  memory  of  a  local  saint,  at  which  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  i)eople  attend;  and  many  commodities  are  sold,  especially 
brass  and  copper  ware.  Qood  displays  of  wrestling  are  also  shown  at  this 
fair. 

The  only  public  buildinff  is  the  Government  school.  The  place  is  well 
wooded,  and  the  site  is  good.  The  annual  value  of  the  bazar  sales  averages 
Rs.  25,000.  Half  the  town  is  held  by  the  Eh&nz&das  (Shekhs)  and  half 
by  Eirm&ni  Sayyads.    The  latter  assert  that  it  was  their  ancestor  who 
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founded  it  900  years  ago ;  and  that  the  Shekhs  have  come  in  through 
marriage. 

TAMBATJR  Pargcma^—TahsU  Bisw jL^— District  Sitapub.— Pargana 
Tambaur  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  district  Kheri,  and  on  the  three 
sides  by  the  Eundri,  Bisw&n,  and  L&hrapur  parganas.  It  contains  190 
square  miles,  of  which  132  are  under  cultivation. 

The  area  is  thus  classified :— • 

CnltiTated  acres  •••  •-  •••  84,905 

Cnltarable  ditto  .*.  ...  ...  SI,  146 

Bent-free  ditto  •••  •••  •#•  86 

Barren       ditto  •••  •..  •••  15,086 


ib 


Total  acres       ...    iai,471 


The  population  was  at  the  census  of  1869  as  folloiw  :*- 

Hindus,  africoltaral  •••  •••  46,606 

Ditto^  DOD-agricoltnral  •••  •••  16,81^ 

MnsalmaoB,  agricaltoral  ^  •••  9,880 

Dittos  non-agricnltnral  •••  ...  9,988 

Total        •••       69,289 


These  live  in  18,237  houses,  each  of  which  thus  accommodates  5*2 
individuals.  There  are  365  souls  to  the  square  mile.  To  each  head  of  the 
agricultural  population  are  1*7  acres  of  cultivated  against  21  of  assessed 
limd.    The  Musalmans  are  only  8^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 

The  physical  features  of  this  pargana  differ  very  much  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  Eundri,  which  resembles  it 
to  a  ffreat  extent  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  laarge  river  Dahdwar  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Oogra,  it  is  intersected  by  another  large  river,  the 
Chauka,  and  by  numerous  smaller  rivers  such  as  the  TJl  and  the  Dhauria, 
which  render  the  pargana  a  complete  net-work  of  streams. 

The  soil  is  everywhere  tarfii  and  g&njar,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  so  moist 
as  not  to  require  irrigation  for  the  ordinary  rabi  crops,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  scarcely  a  village  but  is  more  or  less  flooded.  When  the 
floods  are  heavy,  the  autumn  crops  perish.  On  the  waters  subsiding  often 
a  rich  deposit  of  loam  is  left,  often  a  layer  of  sand,  which  is  ruinous  tD 
vegetation.  The  Chauka,  too,  is  most  eccentric  in  its  course,  and  both  it 
and  the  Dah&war  annually  cut  away  land  firom  the  villages  by  or  through 
which  they  flow.  And  yet  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages,  the 
pargana  on  the  whole  is  a  good  one,  for  the  industrious  classes  are 
numerous.  In  other  words,  the  zamindars  are  in  receipt  of  a  rental  paid 
on  a  higher  scale  than  if  there  were  no  Eurmis  or  Mur&os  among  the 
peasantiy.    The  piogana  has  no  lakes^  forests,  or  large  villages. 
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There  are  186  villages  in  the  Tambaur  pargana  held  as  follows : — 

43  Bj  Th&knr  Shia  Btkhih  (Gaar),  vide  ptrgaoa  L&barpur. 

10  R&ja  Monesbwar  Bakhib  of  Mall4par  (Uaikw&r). 

1  Jingre. 

1  Janwir. 

a  Mahant,  Harcharn  Via, 

9  B6ja  of  Mahmodabad. 

1  Kawab  A  mjad  AU  Kban. 

7  Tb&kur  Fazl  All  (ooDTcrted  Qavir). 

6  Other  MabaminadaDa. 

80    Taloqdari. 

The  zamindari  villages  are  these— 40  with  Gaurs,  12  Baghubansis,  4 
K4yaths,  6  Musalmans,  13  loyal  grantees'. 

Thus  we  see  that  one  half  of  the  pargana  is  owned  by  the  Oaurs.  The 
taluqdars  who  own  80  villages  out  of  the  186  are  described  elsewh^e. 
Of  the  smaller  zamindars  the  Raghubansi  estate  is  known  as  Sikri  Sipauli, 
andy  with  the  exception  of  Bani&nmau  in  Kundri,  is  the  only  Raghubansi 
taluqa  in  the  district  of  Sitapur.  The  ancestors  of  the  Eurmis  once 
owned  many  villages.  They  are  now  only  11,  including  Tambaur,  the 
metropolis  of  the  pargana. 

The  country  was  originally  occupied  by  Raghubansis,  Eurmis,  E&yaths, 
Janw&rs,  and  P^is.  The  last  mentioned  were  dispossessed  in  king  Akbar's 
time.  Here  again  as  in  Ebairabad  and  L&harpur  we  meet  with  the  story 
of  the  extinct  Pasi  zamindari. 

The  history  of  the  pargana,  as  given  by  the  local  "  oldest  inhabitazits** 
is  as  follows : — In  the  days  of  Jai  Chand,  king  of  Eanauj,  a  Chandel  chief- 
tain, Xiba  by  name,  was  granted  the  lands  which  were  afterwards  formed 
into  the  pargana.  The  modem  town  of  Tambaur  existed  then  as  "  Purwa 
Tambolian,"  and  this  Xlha  gave  it  to  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Ranua  F^i, 
who  built  a  fort  in  it.  Soon  after  both  master  and  man  were  slain  in  battle 
fighting  under  the  banners  of  Jai  Chand  against  Pirthi  R&j,  king  of  Delhi. 
But  the  P&si's  descendants  remained  in  possession  for  some  time,  in  fact 
for  330  years,  until  dispossessed  by  king  Akbar.  When  Xlha  first  got  the 
country  he  built  him  a  fort  in  Unchagion  across  the  Dah&war  river,  but 
this  fell  into  decay  on  the  founder's  death.  Soon  afterwards,  or  in  589  A.H., 
just  700  years  ago,  Shah&b-ud-df  n,  the  Ghori  king,  conquered  Oudh,  and 
among  other  things  restored  Xlha's  fort,  calling  it  "  Ndwa  Qarh,  or  new 
fort."  It  subsequently  came  to  be  known  as  new  fort  (Qila  NawA),  and  is 
so  called  in  the  Xin-i-Akbari.  This  by  a  metathesis  not  uncommon  in 
India  was  changed  to  "Garb  Qila  NawA,'*  and  by  this  name  the  pargana 
was  known  under  native  rule.  Subsequent  to  Shahab-ud-d!n's  time,  or 
in  911  A.H.  (A.D.  1494),  the  town  and  fort  went  into  the  river,  and  from 
that  year  up  to  962  A.H.  (A-D.  1545),  the  Amil  of  the  period  resided  in 
Mughalpur.  In  the  following  year  (963  A.H.),  the  headquarters  of  that 
official  were  transferred  under  Todar  MaUs  arrangement  to  Tambaur. 

There  are  no  places  of  historical  or  antiquarian  interest  in  the  pargana. 
The  place  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  poems  or  myths  of  Hind.    The 
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only  fairs  celebrated  in  it  are  three  small  ones  in  Parbatpur,  Unchag£on, 
and  Sipauli,  at  which  not  more  than  500  or  600  people  assemble,  and 
which  require  no  further  notice  in  this  place.  In  Tambaur  is  a  Shiw41a 
built  100  years  ago  by  Mansa  'R&m,  Qindngo,  who  also  constructed  a 
masonry  tank  now  fallen  into  decay. 

Here  too  is  one  of  those  martyr's  tombs  which  w.e  find  scattered  all 

over  the  northern  districts  of  Oudh,  and  which  are  said  to  cover  the 

remains  of  certain  of  the  faithful,  who  accompanied  the  Sayyad  S&l^r  to 

^  this  part  of  India  in  1026  A.D.    The  martyr  buried  at  Tambaur  was 

Burh&n-ud*din. 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  pargana  is  that  of  saltpetre. 
The  growth  and  manufacture  of  sugar  is  said  to  have  been  placed  under 
a  ban  many  centuries  ago.  Certain  it  is  that  all  through  what  was  once 
known  as  the  Gur-ka  ilfiqa  no  sugar  is  grown.  Notice  of  this  occurs 
under  the  town  histories  of  Seota  and  L&harpur.  In  the  same  ilfiqa,  too, 
the  use  of  baked  bricks  or  tiles  in  the  construction  of  dwelling-houses 
is  considered  accursed. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  pargana  is  concentrated  in  Tambaur,  only  one 
road  crosses  the  pargana,  that  from  Sitapur  running  to  the  Malldpur. 

Water  communication  is  abundant. 

# 

TAMBAJTSi— Pargana*  TAXRAxm—Tahail  Biswlnj— District  Sitapur.— 
Tambaur  85  miles  north-east  of  Sitapur,  and  six  miles  west  of  Mall&pur,  on. 
the  high  road  which  connects  these  two  places.  No  other  road  runs 
through  it  Two  miles  to  the  east  is  the  river  Dahawsur,  and  four  miles 
to  the  west  is  the  Chauka,  both  of  them  navigable  rivers  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  intervening  space  is  interlaced  with  many  smaller  streams 
which  render  cross  country  traCBc  in  the  rains  a  matter  of  Very  great  diffi- 
culty. The  town  was  founded  700  years  ago  by  certain  Tambolis,  whence 
its  name.  About  300  years  ago  it  became  the  seat  of  an  amil  or  revenue 
superintendent. 

The  population  numbers  8,014  souls,  who  live  in  520  mud^built  houses. 
The  only  masonry  house  is  that  of  the  Qfei.  The  town  is  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  district  which  was  once  officially,  and  still  is  locally  known  as 
the  (Jarh,  "or  Qarh  Qila  Nawa"  ilaqa,  so  called  from  the  new  fort  which  in 
589  A.H.  Shahdb-ud-din  Qhori  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  fort  of  that 
Alha  Chandel,  who  founded  Seota  (quid  vide).  All  through  this  Garh 
Ilaqa  no  burnt  bricks  or  tiles  are  used  in  the  construction,  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  the  growing  of  sugarcane  is  also  prohibited  by  an  old  super- 
stition. 

• 

Tambaur  includes  in  its  limits  the  village  of  Ahmadabad.  There  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  government  fort  where  the  revenue  collector  resided. 
At  the  school  62  boys  are  receiving  the  elements  of  instmction.  A  bazar 
is  held  twice  a  week,  the  annual  value  of  the  sales  at  which  is  estimated 
to  be  Rs.  5,000. 
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It  belongs  to  a  Eurmi  community.  In  the  town  ia  a  Shiw£la  and  bride- 
built  tank ;  the  latter  in  decay ;  both  constructed  by  Mansa  R&m,  qfaifingo. 
There  are  also  several  places  of  Muhammadan  worship  requiring  no  special 
notice,  and  there  is  a  daigih  or  tomb  of  one  Burhin-ud-dfn^  a  martyr 
the  fifidthful  call  him,  who  was  in  the  army  of  Sayyad  S&Ur  when  it 
passed  through  Tambaur  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century. 

TXNDA  Pargand^—TcJisil  TIsdjl— District  Ftzabad— This  pargana  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Oogra,  on  the  west  by  pargana 
Amsin,  on  the  south  by  pargana  Akbarpur^  and  on  the  east  by  paigana 

•  Birhar.  It  is  washed  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  on  its  north  fitce  by  the 
waters  of  the  river  (}ogra.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  is  traversed  by  a 
beautiful  avenue  of  fine  old  mango  tree?,  which  was  planted  some  years 
ago  by  Musammit  Sitla,  a  native  of  T&nda,  who  married  a  Benares  ba^er, 
and  which  formerly  connected  T&nda  with  Fyzabad — a  distance  of  nearly 
40  miles.    The  history  of  the  Tinda  pargana  is  as  follows  :— 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  Bhars  formerly  cleared  this  part  of  the  district  of 
jnngle,  and  having  established  a  village  therein,  they  gave  to  it  the  name 
otKhdspwr,  because  it  was  their  personal  abode.    Traces  of  these  people 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  villages  of  Madirpur,  Th4n(ipur,  Umeda,  and 
Kh&spur. 

Within  two  miles  of  the  latter  village  was  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gbgra,  which  was  formerly  largely  visited  by  Banj&ras  or  travelling  dealers, 
pr(H)ably  because  it  was  the  only  ferry  for  miles,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  encamping  ground  of  Banjtras,  and  the  gangs  of  Banjiias  themselves 
also,  are  both  known  by  the  name  of  T&mb,  so  this  i^t  permanently 
came  to  be  called  by  that  name. 

In  process  of  time  the  plaoe  expanded  into  a  town  taking  up  the  whole 

or  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
t.   '^B.kch.QteL^         T.   IJ|««ft*U.  vUlagesmargmaUy named. 

».    Siktaha.  t.    MattmL  Jn    the     conise     of    his 

4.   Chh^»P«.  IJ;   IJifa-ib^        revenue   territorial  arrange- 

e!    Kosa  fiijli.  IV.    Aifmuddinpar.        ments,  the  Emperor  Akbar,  it 

is  said,  gave  to  this  pargana 
the  joint  names  of  Khfapur-T&nda,  and  it  is  so  entered  in  his  booms- 
day  book. 

It  formerly  contained  408  villages,  of  which  70  were  ofibhoots.  Of  these 
two  have  disappeared  owing  to  t£e  action  of  the  river  Qogra,  three  have 
been  built  over  and  includ^  in  the  area  of  the  town,  being  the  first  three 
marginally  named  above,  another  was  taken  up  for  his  establishment  by 
a  Mr.  John  Scott,  formerly  employed  in  the  cloth  trade  at  T4n^,  and  402 
villages  included  in  87  muhftls  or  estates  remained  in  1217  fasli  or  1810  A.D. 
In  the  following  year  38  J  villages  were  transferred  to  the  Huzfir  Tahsil 
establishment  on  being  included  in  the  Pfrpur  taluqa.  Again  between 
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the  years  1254!  and  1262  fasli,  or  1847  and  1856  A.D.,  the  pargana  was 
g^  diminished  by  141 1  villages, 

BhftL*^"''  D^i^.  ^»  *hese  being  transferred 

to  the  talnqas  marginally 
named;  so  that  222  villages  only  remained  at  annexation.  At  the  last 
summary  settlement,  however,  the  villages  that  had  thus  been  transfer- 
red elsewhere  were  restored  to  the  pargana,  and  under  the  arrange- 
ments then  carried  out  they  were  reduced  in  number  from  402  to  266  in 
number.  Again  under  the  more  recent  operations  of  the  demarcation 
department  this  number  was  cut  down  to  149  villages  and  two  jungle 
grants.  Finally  when  pargana  boundaries  were  adjusted  by  the  settle* 
ment  officer,  16  villages  were  transferred  to  Akbarpur,  and  33  villages  of 
pargana  Iltiffttganj  be;ng  added  on  to  Tanda,  t^e  pargana  of  T&nda  as 
now  constituted,  containing  166  villages  and  two  grants,  was  formed. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  river  Gogra  forms  the  northern  bound- 
a^  for  a  distance  of  16  miles,  and  the  Thirwa,  a  small  unnavigable  stream, 
winds  its  course  through  the  pargana,  falling  into  the  former  river  just 
below  its  capital. 

The  earliest  known  distribution  of  landed  property  in  the  pargana  vested 
in  the  following  old  families : — 

I. — The  MoMka  of  Khdapur.-^li  is  traditionally  asserted  that  one  Malik 
Ehds  Z&hidi  of  Bagdfid  came  and  settled  in  these  parts  some  centuries 
ago,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Ehfispur,  he  gave  to  it  his  own  name, 
and  he  soon  attached  several  other  villages  thereto.  This  seems  a  mora 
likely  origin  to  the  name  than  the  one  which  attributes  it  to  the  Bhars. 

At  a  subsequent  period  one  Muzaffar  Balakhf  a  mendicant,  is  said  to 
liave  settled  in  the  village,  and  owing  to  their  having  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, he  is  said  to  have  visited  the  descendants  of  the  Z&hidi  with  his 
curse,  in  consequence  of  which  they  rapidly  began  to  die  off.  In  this 
emergency  those  who  remained  went  to  the  faqir  and  craved  his  advice. 
He  told  uiem  to  get  a  couple  of  sun-dried  earthen  vessels^  and  to  fill  the 
one  with  sharbat  and  the  other  with  water,  to  place  them  on  the  heads  of 
two  enceinte  females,  who  were  to  carry  them  as  far  as  possible  without 
breaking,  and  that  wherever  the  vessels  broke  there  the  children  of  the 
Malik  were  finally  to  settle.  The  vessel  with  the  sharbat  broke  two  miles 
to  the  east  of  Eh&spur,  and  to  the  spot  was  given  the  name  of  Sakr&wal 
(from  shakar,  sugar);  while  the  other  vessel  broke  three  miles  fUrther  on, 
and  to  the  spot  was  given  the  name  of  Ptinthar  (from  p&ni,  water),  The 
derivations  seem  feur-fetched.  In  these  two  places  the  descendants  of  Malik 
Kh&s  settled,  and  there  their  offspring  are  still  to  be  found,  One  widow 
of  the  old  stock,  however,  with  ner  daughter,  still  remained  in  Khfispun 
This  girl  was  subsequentlv  married  to  Sayyad  Hdmid  of  Ir&n,  who  came 
and  settled  there,  and  nrom  him  are  descended  Muhammad  Husen  and 
Tafazzul  Husen,  the  former  of  whom  is  still  the  proprietor  of  the  village 
Muhammadpur;  the  latter  was  the  owner  of  taluqa  Eh&spur  of  63^  viUc^es 
which  was  confiscated  by  the  British  Government  owing  to  his  rebellion, 
be  having  been  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  rebel  nazim  of  Oorakhpur, 
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II. — The  Shekha  o/RaaApur  and  Jfaupur,  S^. — ^Threehundred  yean  ago 
one  Shekh  Elhalfl-ur-Tahxn&n,  a  native  of  T6T&a,  came  from  Delhi,  having 
been  appointed  q&zi  of  T^nda  by  that  court,  and  took  up  hifi  residence  in 
what  is  now  the  town.  He  is  said  to  have  acquired  an  estate  of  12  villages 
by  driving  out  the  Bhars,  but  he  was  surely  late  in  the  day  to  effect  that 
His  successors  divided  the  estate  into  two  portions  The  branch  of  qazi 
Amjad  soon  disappeared,  but  the  daughter  of  q&zi  Fatt6  married  into  the 
influential  familv  of  Savyad  Abdul  B&qi  who  eventually  succeeded  him. 
A  descendantjof  this  daughter,  Muhammad  Haydt,  entered  the  Delhi  service, 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  j&gir  in  these  parts  as  a  reward.  In  those  days 
par^ana  T&nda  was  held  as  a  j&g(r  by  the  royal  washerman,  and  an  exchange 
of  j&gurs  was  i^rwards  effected  between  Muhammad  Hay&t  and  the  said 
washerman.  The  former  having  obtained  a  royal  patent  for  the  pargana 
as  j^gir  came  and  settled  in  the  town,  founding  that  portion  of  the  bazar 
which  is  still  known  by  his  name. 

Afler  the  death  of  Muhammad  JSajH,  Nawab  Sa&dat  Khan  Burh^-ul- 
mulk,  assessed  rupees  5,000  upon  the  estate  which  then  descended  to  the 
heirs.  Nawab  Souj&-ud-daula  afterwards  doubled  this  assessment,  and 
his  son,  Nawab  Xsif-ud-daula,  took  the  estate  into  direct  management  in 
1197  fasli  or  1790  A.D.,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Muhammad  Hayat's 
heirs. 

In  1201  fasli  or  1794  A.D.,  Mr.  John  Scott,  the  Tinda  trader,  already 
mentioned,  farmed  the  entire  pargana  from  tibe  Lucknow  authorities)  and 
sub-leased  it  in  two  portions— (1)  Basfilpur  of  54  villages  to  OhazanfiKr  Ali, 
son  of  the  aforesaid  Muhammad  Hayit,  and  (2)  Asupur  of  26  manias  to 
Hasan  Ali,  nephew  of  the  said  GhazanfarAli.  In  1203  £Asli  or  1796  A.  D.» 
Mr.  Scott's  connexion  with  the  farm  ceased,  but  the  two  men  just  named 
continued  to  hold  their  leases  till  1227  fasli  or  1820  A.  D. 

In  the  following  year  Ghazanfar  Ali  having  previously  nominated  his 
daughter's  son,  Abbds  Ali,  his  successor,  died.  Abbis  Ali,  commonly  called 
r&ja,  then  got  the  qubtiliat  of  the  Rastilpur  estate,  which  he  held  till  it  was 
confiscated  on  aocount  of  his  persistent  rebellion  in  1857. 

Husen  Ali  having  nominated  his  daughter's  son,  Ali  Hasan,  as  his  suc^ 
oessor,  died  in  1227  fasli  or  1820  A.D.  Ali  Hasan  then  held  the  Xsupur 
estate  till  1256  fasli  or  1849  A.D.,  when  by  the  favour  of  the  then  N^m, 
it  wa3  incorporated  into  the  Samanpur  taluqa,  and  taken  under  direct 
management  by  the  proprietor  thereof.  The  taluq^dar,  however,  as  an  act 
of  grace,  has  lately  conferred  a  sub-proprietary  position  on  the  representa- 
tives of  Hasan  All 

Muhammad  Hay&t,  who  has  been  mentioned  above,  did  his  best  to  have 
the  town  called  after  himself,  but  in  this  he  entirely  failed,  and  a  street 
only  is  now  known  by  his  name.  The  town  rapidly  became  largely  jwpu- 
lated  by  all  classes,  but  more  especially  by  Muhammadan  hand-loom 
weavers  (JulAhas),  and  by  BQndu  thread-spinners  (katwahj!,  who  were  alike 
£Amous  for  their  skill  and  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  the  fabrics  they 
poduoed.      process  of  time  a  very  large  trade  in  cloth  sprung  up,  so 
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macb  BO  that  Europeans  became  connected  with  it.  Mr.  Scott  is  said  to 
have  had  an  immense  establishment,  where  all  the  cloth  made  in  the  bazar 
was  brought  to  be  washed  and  bleached.  All  the  washermen  seem  to  have 
been  in  his  pay»  and  for  the  security  which  they  enjoyed,  a  tax  of  8  annas 
a  score  was  readily  paid  by  the  weavers  of  the  place  to  Mr.  Scott  for  per- 
mission to  use  his  establishment. 

In  the  days  when  the  pargana  was  held  in  j&gir  tenure,  the  cesses  and 
1,   Cvstonifl  taxes  pertaining  to  the  town  as  per  margin 

5L    Bxdse  ('Xbkiri  and  T4ri).  were  all  taken  by  the  jILgirdar.     Sul^e- 

a.    Chaadbr&Q«.  ^  quently  they  were  collected  by  the  Govern- 

t.   lteSil!a^Cteo*2*.Lrtage.).        ment  along  with  its  land  revenue.    In  1207 

fasli  or  1800  A.D.,  these  cesses  and  taxes 
were  all  separately  leased  to  one  Q&dir  Bakhsb,  but  so  unpopular  did  he 
become,  that  his  place  was  soon  taken  by  a  Government  darogha,  one 
Maolvi  BAsan  Ali,  m  whose  time  two '  new  taxes  were  introduced— -one  of 
20  percent  on  transfers  of  property,  and  the  other  of  10  per  cent,  on 
mortgages.  All  land  in  the  town  was  considered  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  building  sites  were  sold  at  their  estimated  value  by  the  Darogha 
to  intending  purchasers,  each  of  whom,  however,  also  had  to  pay  a  fee  of 
2-8  per  dwelUng  to  the  former  jigfrdar  under  the  name  of  tdw&n  (loss). 

These  sources  of  revenue  were  discx>ntinued  in  Sa&dat  All's  time,  and 
thereafter  the  fruit  of  the  mango  tree^,  the  loom  tax,  and  the  marriage  tax 
were  again  farmed  out  at  Bs  320  per  annimi,  and  they  continued  to 
be  so  &rmed  till  annexation.  The  native  government  also  continued  to 
collect  as  a  special  item  of  revenue  a  tax  or  8  annas  a  score  on  all  new 
cloth  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  washerman. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  from  the  above  account  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
cotton  bleacher,  seems  to  have  left  T&nda  about  the  close  of  the  last  century^ 
and  to  have  been  succeeded  there  by  other  Europeans. 

Between  Tinda  and  the  town  of  Mub&rakpur  there  is  a  masonry  tomb 

SACRED 1  which  bears  the  inscription  marginally 

TO  THS   MEMOBY         transcribed.    Mr.  Orr  is  said  to  have  been 


JAMKS  ORR,  RsQoixB, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  15th 
September,  1832. 


Ag^d  80  year*. 


a  paymaster  in  the  British  service,  and  he 
is  still  locally  remembered  as  '^Bakhshi 
Orr."  He  is  believed  to  have  introduced 
great  reforms  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  at  T&nda,  importing  patterns 
of  table  cloths,  towels,  &c.,  from  Europe;  he  also  spent  much  money  in 
improving  the  art  of  cloth  printing,  introducing  new  designs  of  fabulous 
beauty.  He  built  a  large  mansion  and  formed  native  connexions,  and 
the  considerable  fortune  which  he  realized  was  afterwards  squandered 
by  his  sons,  who  sold  the  very  bricks  of  which  his  house  was  built. 

There  was  also  a  Mr.  Johannes  located  at  T&nda,  who  was  apparently  a 
contemx)orary  of  Mr.  Orr'a  A  fine  large  masonry  house  still  exists  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  which  was  built  by  Mr,  Johannes,  and  the  old  bridge,  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  was  constructed  by 
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him.  The  house  was  mortgaged  to  a  Benares  banker,  by  whom  after 
Mr.  Johannes'  death,  at  Mirzapnr,  it  was  B<Ad  to  that  gentleman's  manshii 
by  whose  family  it  is  still  possessed. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  an  Indigo  concern  in  the  quarter  of  the  town 
where  these  gentlemen  livedo  but  to  which  of  them  it  belonged  is  not 
clear. 

In  1862  there  were  1,125  looms  in  T&nda,  but  owing  to  the  cotton 
iamine  many  of  the  weavers  have  left,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
not  now  more  than  875  looms.  Each  loom  when  English  thread  is  used 
will  turn  out  Bs.  212  worth  of  cloth  per  annum,  of  which  the  weaver's 
profit  will  be  Bs.  62.  If  native  thread  be  used  the  outturn  will  be  Bs.  170 
and  the  profit  B&  50.  Before  annexation  T^nda  sent  more  than  1^ 
lacs  of  lupees  worth  of  cloth  to  Naipfil;  it  does  not  now  send  half  that 
quantity. 

Bazars. — ^The  chief  bazars  of  the  pargana  are  held  at  the  following: 
places^  the  numerals  indicating  the  number  of  population : — 
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The  usual  half-yearly  fairs  in  honour  of  the  birth  and  disappearance  of 
Rama  are  held  at  T&nda,  and  the  Bamlila  festival  which  commemorates 
the  overthrow  by  that  hero  of  the  diabolical  Havana  is  also  there  annu- 
ally held. 

Castea.'^The  castes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pargana  are  as  foUows: — 
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Shrmea.'^The  sihrme  of  SheJch  Harav/n.-^lt  is  affirmed  that  a  holy  man 
named  Shekh  Haraun  came  to  these  parts  500  years  ago  to  convert  the 
pagans,  and  his  efforts  at  first  met  with  considerable  success,  but  he  was 
eventually  put  to  death,  and  his  tomb,  a  picturesque  one,  out  of  which 
has  grown  a  large  and  shady  ptpal  tree,  is  still  pointed  out  a  mile  to  the 
east  of  the  town.  All  local  officials  on  taking  office  under  the  native 
government  used  to  commence  their  public  career  by  making  offerings  of 
cloth  and  sweetmeats  at  this  shrine,  and  such  were  often  also  offered  by  all 
those  who  had  any  special  wish  to  gratify.  A  considerable  &ir  is  also  held 
here  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  of  Bh&don,  when  the  inhabitants 
for  several  miles  round  assemble  for  the  day  to  the  number  of  6  or  7^000. 

Tha  mutmbdra  of  Huaen  AH,  the  grandson  of  Muhammad  Hayfit^  stands 
a  couple  of  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  here  the  tazias  are  annually 
buried  at  the  Muharram  when  10  or  12,000  persons  are  said  to  assemble. 
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SuttdrgarL'^To  the  west  of  the  town  of  Tfoda  an  elevated  masonry 
chab6tra  or  platform  has  been  erected  by  the  Mubammadans  of  the  place 
where  the  fall  of  their  sainted  champion,  Sayyad  Sil&r,  at  Bahraich,  is  annu* 
ally  commemorated  in  the  end  of  the  month  of  Baisakh,  when  a  consi- 
derable throng  assembles  for  the  day  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

TXND A— Paryana  TXnda— IVi/j^  TKnd A- District  Fyzabad.— Lati- 
tude 26**  S3'  north,  longitude  82**  42'  east.  This  large  town  lies  on  the 
road  from  Fyzabad  to  Azamgarh  at  a  distance  of  36  miles  east  of  the 
former.  The  road  from  Sultanpur  to  Qorakhpur  also  passes  through  it. 
Sultanpur  is  44  and  Qorakhpur  57  miles  from  this  place.  The  Qogra  flows 
8  miles  to  the  north.  It  has  large  groves  to  the  east.  The  place  is  cele- 
brated for  its  weaving,  its  muDufactures — ^such  as  j^mddni  cloth — are 
said  to^rjf  al  those  of  Dacca ;  they  value  from  Rs.  lOO  to  Rs.  150  per  piece. 
The  export  of  cloth  is  said  to  amount  to  Bs.  1,50,000.  The  chief  bazar  is 
that  at  Hayiltganj. 

It  consists  of  two  towns  (Maus-ha  also  called  T&nda  and  Sakr&wal);  they 
adjoin  aad  form  one.  The  origin  of  the  name  of  *'  Maus-ha"  is  ascribed 
to  a  tribe  called  Muhiisar  who  mhabited  it.  T&nda  means  "  caravan/'  and 
as  caravans  used  to  halt  here  with  their  commodities  the  encamping  ground 
received  the  name  of  T&nda.  It  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  tahsil  and 
th^a  of  the  same  name.     The  population  is  14,428. 
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There  are  3,660  houses,  of  which  21  are  of  masonry.  There  are  44  mosques, 
34  im&mb&ras,  and  9  Hindu  temples.  There  is  a  good  Government  school 
attended  mostly  by  Hindus.  There  are  two  fairs — one  in  honour  of  S6l&r 
Masatid,  the  other  for  bathing  on  the  K&rtiki  Furanmdshi. 

The  town  was  granted  by  Farrukhsiar,  king  of  Delhi,  to  Hay&t  Khan, 
taluqdar,  and  since  then  the  jplace  has  flourished.  Saidat  Ali  Khan,  of 
Oudh,  was  much  interested  m  the  prosperity  of  this  town.  During  the 
nawabi  there  was  a  tahsil,  a  kotw61i,  customs  office,  and  a  mufti's  court. 
There  were  also  two  banking  firms  by  whom  hundis  were  cashed. 

TAPPA  ASL  Pargcmar^-Tahsil  Bjoi^vb,— District  Sultanpur— This  small 
paigana  lies  east  of  Amethi  and  north  of  Patti  in  the  Fartabgarh  district. 
The  area  is  67  square  miles,  of  which  32  are  cultivated.  There  are  97  villages, 
of  which  83  belong  to  the  Bachgotis,  whose  original  seat  in  Oudh  lies  a 
few  miles  south  in  Patti,  and  whose  chronicles  are  given  under  that  pargana. 
There  are  seven  villages  owned  by  Bilkhar  Chhattris,  the  predecessors  of 
the  Bachgotis.  AU  the.  villages  are  owned  by  zamindars  excei>t  one, 
iThe  popiHation  consists  of  37,183  Hindus  and  1,103  Musalmans ;  it  is  at 
the  rate  of  671  to  the  square  mile.    6,823  are  Brabmans,  6,65^  or  nearly 
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16  per  cent  are  Chhatiris,  6,616  are  Ahlrs.and  Cham&rs  are  5,232;  high 
castes  are  in  imusual  proportion.  The  Qovemment  demand  is  Ra  42,56(>« 
being  at  the  rate  of  Re.  1-  4-7  per  acre  of  arable  land.  This  moderate  assess* 
ment  is  no  doubt  necessary,  considering  the  nature  of  the  populaticm* 
The  summary  settlement  was  Rs.  36,893. 

This  pargana  was  formerly  called  Mangra  Martha ;  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Asl  Hie,  son  of  Bari&r  Singh,  the  leader  of  the  Bachgotis ; 
he  called  it  after  his  own  name.    The  laaded  property  is  thus  divid^  : — 

Ti^Mgdari.                  ZawUmdarL  ToiaL 

BAchffoti                   .-  -•SI  .M  63 

Bilkbarift                    1  ...               S  ^  7 

Other  oastes             •..  .^               7  •••  7 

1  96  97 

TXRGXON— Paiyana  BASBX—TahaU  VtULO—DUtrict  Unxo.— Lati- 
tude 26''36'  north,  longitude  80'*46'  east.  This  village  is  six  miles 
east  of  the  civil  station.  The  road  leading  from  Unao  to  Purwa  passes 
about  one  mile  from  it  on  the  north,  ^e  river  Lon  flows  about  one 
mile  south  of  the  town.  There  was  a  forest  here  before  the  existence  of 
this  village  of  tar  (palm)  trees.  About  400  years  a^  one  T&ra  Singh, 
Chhattri,  resident  of  Jaitipur,  tahsil  Mohan,  of  this  distnct,  came  here  hunt- 
ing, and  being  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  place  built  a  house,  and 
thus  having  gradually  got  all  the  jungle  cleared  founded  this  village  and 
called  it  Tiig&on.  It  may  take  its  name  from  the  tdr  trees,  but  is  equally 
possible  that  it  may  have  taken  its  name  from  its  founder  T&ra  Singh. 
Soil,  clay  and  sand.  The  surface  level  and  scenery  beautiful.  There  is  no 
forest,  but  mango  and  mahua  trees  abound.  Climate  healthy.  Water 
both  sweet  and  brackish.  There  is  still  existing  one  noted  building  called 
Qila  Garhi,  which  was  erected  by  the  founder  of  the  village.  There  is  a 
school  here  and  two  markets  weekly.  The  place  is  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass  bracelets,  which  the  women  of  this  country  wear  on  their  wrists. 

PopmlatioH, 
HlndoB  ..•    4,459)  Ta^i  ak»9 

In  the  Tirganj  bazar  the  annual  sales  amount  to  Rs.  2,400. 

There  are  871  mud-built  houses,  and  one  of  masonry,  seven  temples,  viz. 
three  shiw&las,  three  masonry  platforms  without  any  superstructure,  dedi- 
cated to  Mah&deo,  nnd  one  to  Debiji. 

TERHA— Pat^ana  GHiTAMPUB— JToA^  Purwa — District  Unao. — ^Terha 
lies  18  miles  south  of  Purwa  and  25  south-east  of  Unao.  A  country  road  to 
Baksar  passes  through  it.  The  Qanges  flows  six  miles  to  the  south.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  2,000  years  ago  by  Tori  Mai,  a  descendant  of 
R&ja  Pann,  a  Bhar  chief.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among  numerous  nx>ves. 
There  is  a  school  here  at  which  39  boys  are  taught  Urdu  and  N%ri. 
Population  amounts  to  2,765,  of  whom  1,262  are  Brahmans  and  42  Mu^- 
mans.  There  are  four  temples,  two  to  Mah&deo  and  two  in  honour  of 
Debi. 
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THXNA—Por^ana  XJjXJiO—TdhM  XJvAO—Distriet  Unao.— Th&ia,  a 
village  in  the  pargana  and  tahsil  of  Unao,  lies  about  five  miles  north-west 
of  it.  An  unmetalled  load  passes  through  it  from  Unao  leading  on  to 
HardoL  Excepting  Unao  there  is  no  other  large  town  near.  In  uie  year 
887  A.H.y  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  two  persons,  Than  Sin^h 
and  Poran  Singh,  Chauh&n  Th^kurs  of  Mainpuri,  came  here  from  Delhi 
with  the  Subahdar  of  Oudh,  and  in  obedience  to  his  orders  had  all  the 
jungle  cut  down,  settled  here,  and  founded  this  village,  calling  it  after  the 
name  of  Th&u  Singh. 

One  Bhim  Siogh,  the  great  grandfather  of  Jodh&  Singh  and  Hukum 
Singh,  present  lambardars,  was  a  very  shrewd  and  ambitious  native  of  this 
village.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nawab  Saddat  Ali  Ehan,  and  was  during 
bis  life  taluqdar  and  ruler  of  the  country.  The  people  are  generally 
Hindus,  some  few  Muhammadans. 

There  is  one  fort  constructed  by  Thfin  Singh.  There  is  one-school ;  but 
no  th4na  or  tahsil.  There  is  a  small  daily  market  and  two  weekly  large 
ones ;  annual  amount  of  sales  about  2,000  rupees. 

Population  2,994,  as  follows  :— 

Mualiiuuifl .  ^  «••  •••  •••  ..,  1SS 

Bnhmani  —  •••  •••  m«  •••  149 

ChbaUris  .^  ^  •••  ..«  •••  415 

F4Ate  fl«*  •••  •••  •••  •«•  0S 

Anirs  •••  «••  M«  •••  •••  17» 

Other  tribes  ^  •••  ^  .«•  •..  S,070 

Total  9^94 

There  are  388  mud-waUed  houses  and  three  of  masoniy ;  one  mosque. 

THJJLESDI— Pargana  Bachheaw^n— ToAaiZ  DiQBUAiOASj^Dirtrict 
Bae  Babbll — ^This  town  stands  10  miles  west  of  the  tahsil  station  and 
14  miles  north-west  of  the  civil  station.  It  is  18  miles  south  of  Bhilwalf 
18  south-west  of  Haidargarh,  and  32  miles  south-east  of  Lucknow.  It  was 
founded  b^  Thiila,  a  Bhar  chief,  who  was  in  possession  of  this  estate,  and 
therefore  it  is  called  Thulendi.  Malik  T&j-ud-din,  the  companion  of  S&l&r 
MasaM,  named  it  Malikna^ar  wh^n  he  obtained  possession  of  it  after  Uie 
annihilaticm  of  the  Bhars  ;  but  this  name  did  not  remain  long,  for  the 
Bhars  again  got  possession  of  this  estate  and  put  Malik  T&j-ud-din  to 
death.  The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  town  cannot  be  ascer« 
tained,  but  the  existence  of  the  tombs  of  Malik  T&J-ud-din  and  other 
martyrs  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  in  existence  more  than 
800  years.  It  was  one  of  the  five  muhdls  into  which  Bae  Bareli  was 
divided  by  Akbar  Shah,  but  the  name  of  the  pargana  was  changed  by  the 
British  Qovemment  to  Bachhr&w&n.  The  soil  is  chiefly  clay.  The 
site  is  on  an  elevated  plain,  the  inhabited  part  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
groves.  There  are  two  large  tanks  on  the  northern  and  southern  limits. 
The  climate  is  in  general  i^ubrious.  The  Jaunpur  king.  Sultan  Ibr&him, 
had  a  mud-built  fort  here  in  820  Hijri,  which  was  made  the  residence  of 
the  Collector,  but  B&ja  Niw&z  Singh,  Brahman,  the  ohakladar  of  this  place, 
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transferred  the  seat  of  Government  to  Bachhr&wAn.  The  population  of 
the  town  increased  much  during  the  time  of  the  abovementioned  R&ja 
Niwiz  Sinch,  who  was  a  native  of  this  town.  At  present  it  is  far  from  being 
in  a  flouncing  state.  Of  the  architectural  works  there  is  Ihe  fort  built 
by  Ibr&him  of  Jaunpur,  two  masonry  mosques,  and  a  house  of  lUja 
ifiwiz  Singh,  also  two  mud-built  tanks  constructed  by  Malik  Tij-nd-dfn 
under  the  name  of  **  bara  hauz"  (large  reservoir)  and  **  chhota  hauz" 
(small  reservoir).  The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  3,157,  of  which 
2,085  are  Musalmans,  principally  of  the  Sunni  sect  and  Hanqfi  sub-class. 

Of  Hindus  there  are  531  Brahmans,  16  Chhattris,  and  46  E&yaths — in  all 
593.  These  belong  to  the  Shaivi  qreed.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
(1,506)  is  composed  of  lower  castes.  There  are  17  brick-built  houses  and 
651  mud-built  ones.  There  is  a  Government  vernacular  school  here. 
There  are  five  Hindu  temples  in  honour  of  Mah&deo,  and  also  a  serai 
built  by  Raja  Niwfiz  Singh,  but  this  has  new  fiJlen  into  ruin&  A  market 
is  held  in  this  town  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  and  the  value  of  theartidei 
sold  amounts  to  about  333  rupees, 

A  fair  is  held  here  on  the  first  Friday  in  Jeth  (April-May)  in  honour 
of  Silfir  Masadd.  The  Musalmans  of  the  neighbourhood  bring  their 
banners  and  lodge  here  for  one  night,  and  then  proceed  to  Satrikh  and 
Bahraich  where  great  feiirs  in  honour  of  the  same  martyr  take  place.  The 
gathering  in  this  town  amounts  on  that  night  to  4,000  souls,  and  the  sale 
of  necessary  articles  to  250  rupees. 

TIKAITGANJ  and  MAUSAR— Patyana  KuBSi—TahM  Fatehpub— 
District  Bara  Bankl — Mausar  is  situated  some  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  Kursi  on  the  road  to  Mahmudabad.    It  is  held  three  parts  by  Musal- 
mans, Maliks,  and  Shekhs,  and  one  by  Kurmis.    The  origin  of  the  name 
of  the  town  is  fanciful  enough.    It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  four 
Bhar  brothers,  who  each  named  %  village  from  an  article  in  daily  domestio 
use ;  to  this  m^sal  (a  pestle)  gave  its  name.      The  remaining  three  were 
named  from  a  mortar,  a  mill,  and  an  oven — ukhU,  chakia,  c^tlZAa.    The 
village  is  built  on  an  elevated  site  probably  raised  by  the  old  Bhar  inhabi- 
tants, and  below  it  on  the  north  is  a  huge  well  built  of  slabs  of  kankar, 
also  ascribed  to  the  Bhars.    The  Muhammadans  perhafti  drove  out  the 
Bhars.    The  Malik  proprietors  say  that  they  came  with  the  first  Musal-> 
man  invader  Sayyad  Masaud  under  Malik  Muhammad  ShaHf,  a  prince 
of  the  kingdom  d  Ir&n,  and  that  Sayyad  Ndr  Ali  Shah  was  killed  hera 
There  is  a  tomb  here  built  to  his  memory,  and  he  is  revered  as  a  Shahid 
or  martyr.    There  is  no  trace  of  the  Kurmis'  coming ;  they  oould  not  have 
been  the  first  inhabitants,  for  they  would  not  have  subsisted  side  by  side 
with  their  conquerors  who  were  canying  on  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
tradition  about  Malik  Muhammad  Sharif  is  doubtful.     The  Shekhs  say 
that  he  came  in  the  time  of  Taxmtir  Shah  in  786  Hijri  (AD.  1368),  and 
probably  the  Muhammadan  colonization  is  not  earlier  than  this.    The 
population  is  4,241,  but  a  great  part  of  this  is  made  up  of  the  residents  of 
Tikaitgani,  a  market-pktee,  that  was  founded  bjr  Mah&rfija  Tikait  Rte,  thq 
famous  Diw&n  of  Xsif-ud-daula. 
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Hie  market-place  lies  on  the  road  from  Malmiudabad  to  Eorsi^  and 
long  rows  of  Banidn's  shops  line  the  road  on  each  side^  and  the  annual 
sales  of  its  bi-weekly  bazars  are  said  to  amount  to  Bs.  16,000. 

TIKAITNAGAH—JRarywma  Dabyabad— TdWf  RiM  Sanehi  Gsat-^ 
Di$hici  Baba  Banki. — ^Twenty-four  miles  eaat  north-east  of  the  civil 
station,  founded  about  80  years  ago  by  Mah&r&iar  Tikait  R&e,  K&yath, 
NAibof  Nawab  Xsif-ud-daula,  in  1192  fasU  (A.D.  1784).  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  public  spirit;  he  established  two  ganjea  and 
bazars  at  Lucknow,  one  at  Calcutta^  one  at  Kursi,  and  another  at  Dalmau 
on  the  Ganges.  This  is  the  largest  mart  in  the  disl^iet,  and  great  quantities 
of  grain  are  brought  from  the  trans-Gbgra  districts  and  sold  here. 
The  town  of  Daryabad  four  miles  south  is  fed  from  this  bazar ;  Thurs- 
days and  Sundavs  are  the  market  days.  A  Inisk  manujEBu^ure,  of  brazen 
vessels  is  carried  on.  The  conservancy  and  town  police  are  paid  from  the 
octroi.    The  town  is  infested  with  monkeya 

TIL0KPTJR—P6w^€ma  HMWRkOAB^TahM  Fatbhfub— Diri»^  Bara 
Banki. — Fourteen  miles  north  of  the  civil  station  founded  by  B&ja  Tilok 
Chand  Bais;  is  noted  for  its  bazar,  where  eloth  is  sold  in  large  quantities. 
Longitude  81**20',  latitude  2ril' 

TIRBEDIGAN J— Pa»^iK»  BjaxyXROkMr^TahM  HAmABaABH-^Dwfmt 
Bara  Bankl — ^This  town  lies  not  far  from  Ans&ri  on  the  road  from 
Lueknow  to  Sultanpur,  four  miles  south  of  the  Gumti.  Its  (original  name 
is  Tirhinga^  but  B&ja  Tbikur  Singh  Tirbedi,  a  high  officer  of  the  native 
Government,  bought  it  from  the  R4ja  of  Pukhra  AQS&ri^and  settled  many 
new  inhabitants  calling  the  place  after  his  own  nama  This  was  eighteen 
years  before  annexation  in  1254  Hijri  (A.D.  1837).  The  soil  is  loam,  the 
country  is  rather  bare  of  trees;  there  is  a  smaU  bazar,  a  temple  to  Mah6deo, 
and  a  population  of  2,397. 

TULSIPITR  Pargema^^Tahsa  Utbaula— Dwfrict  Gon1>a.— Bounded 
all  alonff  the  north  by  the  lower  range  ot  the  Himalayas,  to  the  east  by  the 
Xra  n&i,  which  divides  it  fr<Hn  district  Basti  in  theNortii-West  Provinces, 
on  the  south  by  Balrampur,  and  on  the  west  by  district  Bahraich, 
this  encMrmous  pargana  presents  the  most  varied  natural  features.  AU 
along  the  hills  stretches  the  conserved  Government  forest,  which  is 
followed  by  undulating  ground,  slightly  higher  to  the  west  than  to  the 
east  This  is  intersected  by  numerous  hill  torrents,  which  are  confined  by 
cli£&  varying  in  height,  but  generally  sufficient  to  preserve  the  neighbour- 
hood from  floods.  The  soil  of  this  strip  is  usually  of  an  excellent  heavy 
loam,  fertilized  by  leaf  mould  washed  down  from  the  forests ;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  the  population  very  scanty,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  lowest  class,  such  crops  as  there  are,  being  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  wild  animals  which  swarm  in  the  adjoining  jungles.  The 
great  bog  to  the  east  which  forms  the  body  of  the  pargana  is  a  level  plain 
considerably  lower  than  the  strip  under  the  hills.  The  best  part  of 
this  is  to  the  east  of  the  BhambhAr  n&la  which  is  least  subjcst  to 
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destructive  inundations,  and  to  the  centre  at  least  under  fidrly  good 
cultivation. 

The  soil  is  of  a  stiff  clay  and  yields  in  profusion  the  finest  kinds  of 
autumn  and  winter  rice.  The  tract  to  the  west  of  this  is  not  only  much 
underpopulated  but  is  exposed  to  the  constant  overflows  from  the  moun- 
tain streams.  These  deposit  every  rains,  sometimes  at  one  place  and 
sometimes  at  another,  thick  layers  of  white  sand  through  which  tho 
field  ridges  of  former  rice  cultivation  just  show.  It  takes  years  of  patient 
and  unrcmuncrative  labour — or,  that  rare  event,  the  deposit  of  a  layer  of 
mud— 'to  reclaim  these  for  the  plough.  Hero  and  there,  among  the 
sandy  or  barely  inhabited  villages,  an  exception  may  be  found  recalling 
the  careful  rice  cultivation  and  heavy  clay  of  the  Bhambhfir  division. 
AH  along  the  south,  where  this  pargana  abuts  on  the  B&rhi  R&pti>  there 
is  a  barren  almost  uninhabited  plain  covered  with  high  khar  grass,  which 
might  be  useful  were  there  any  houses  near  to  be  thatched. 

Throughout  the  pargana  the  mango  groves,  which  form  so  pleasing  a 
feature  in  Oudh  scenery,  are  almost  wanting,  and  when  the  rice  crope  are 
off  tho  ground,  the  eye  may  often  travel  for  miles  over  a  hard  grey  clay 
plain,  cut  up  by  the  high  ridges  of  rice  fields  with  no  middle  distance 
between  the  spectator  and  tho  hills,  but  perhaps  a  party  of  vultures  dis- 
cussing the  remains  of  a  victim  to  the  cattle  plague. 

The  whole  pargana,  from  the  stifihess  of  the  soil  and  the  necessary  inci- 
dents of  rice  cultivation,  is  during  the  rains  under  water,  and  for  this 
reason  villages  are  built  only  on  the  few  slightly  raised  spots  which  escape 
tho  surrounding  fiooda  The  population  is  consequently  closely  packed 
and  the  streets  filthy,  the  neighlbouring  air  being  fetid  with  the  poison- 
ous exhalations  of  putrefying  cattle  carcasses.  Mud  huts  are  rather  the 
conventional  luxury  of  the  higher  than  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  lower 
classes,  who  are  for  the  most  part  contented  with  miserable  sheds  of  straw 
hurdles  and  leaves  ;  and  constant  fires  destroy  whole  villages  without,  if 
the  grain  store  be  saved,  materially  injuring  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  seeds  of  disease  are  easily  engendered  in  these  crowded  and  unclean 
habitations,  and  combine  with  the  malaria  of  the  Tar&i  to  render  fever 
and  dysentery  endemic.  The  worst  time  is  of  course  in  November  and 
December  wnile  the  rains  are  drying  up,  but  the  scourge  is  not  wholly 
absent  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  feeble  population,  already  predis- 
posed to  receive  the  germs  of  sickness,  collects  for  the  Debi  F£tan  fair, 
where  it  meets  pilgrims  from  the  hills  and  the  plains.  A  crowded  en- 
campment is  defiled  by  the  refuse  of  hideous  bloody  sacrifices,  and  often 
scattered  before  the  conclusion  of  the  festival  by  the  appearance  of  virul^it 
cholera.  This  is  conveyed  to  the  opium  gatherings  at  f^zabad,  and  may 
spread  thence  over  the  whole  province.  It  is  satisfaictory  that  the  careful 
sanitary  arrangements  of  last  year  entirely  prevented  the  occurrence  of 
this  terrible  epidemic. 

There  are  no  communications,  unless  an  unmetalled  road  made  by 
Major  Hill  of  the  frontier  police,  immediately  after  the  mutiny  from  Pat- 
kali  to  Tulsipur,  which  carts  have  here  and  there  to  take  a  circuit  of  milea 
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to  avoid,  bo  called  a  means  of  communication.  The  unusual  height  of 
the  boundary  ridges  everywhere,  and  to  the  north  the  precipitous  sides 
of  the  hill  torrents,  render  locomotion  very  difficult,  and  the  district  officer 
would  do  well  to  ride  himself  on  an  elephant,  and  send  his  goods  on 
camels.  The  grain  carts  which  convey  the  large  exports  to  Nawabganj 
wind  painfully  from  village  to  village,  and  do  not  cross  the  B&pti  till  they 
have  suffered  many  an  upset  and  many  a  broken  axle-tree. 

The  whole  area  of  the  pargana  as  originally  constituted  amounted  to 
324,583  acres,  of  which  200,435  were  under  cultivation.  Within  the  last 
few  years  an  area  of  39,914  acres,|of  which  18,923  are  cultivated,  have  been 
transferred  from  Gonda  to  Bahraich.  Of  the  whole  tilled  area  119,495 
acres  are  under  autumn  and  94,330  under  spring  crops.  33,030  bear  a 
double  harvest,  leaving  the  large  margin  of  19,640  acres  for  new  fallow. 
The  minute  rice  fields  are  protected  by  high  ridges  of  stiff  clay  to  prevent 
the  rain  water  being  drained  off  into  the  Bdrhi  B&pti,  but  artificial  irri- 
gation is  hardly  ever  resorted  to,  and  wells  except  for  drinking  purposes 
are  practically  unknown. 

The  area  in  acres  under  each  principal  crop  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  :-r- 


Winter  rice. 

Aatoma  rice 

Mash  or  ard. 

Kbarff 

Ma 

54,390 

18,680 

10,320 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Lihi. 

Masur. 

BaM 

Ufi70 

10,6 

15 

.15,425 

12^20 

5,356 

Gram,  pea8>  and  masiir  are  generally  sown  in  the  outlying  lands  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  village  site,  the  fields  are  roughly  broken  up  with  a  spade, 
and  the  grain  sown  broadcast.  As  rents  are  taken  in  kind  a  return  of 
anything  above  threefold  of  the  sowing  repays  the  cultivator,  and  the 
abundance  of  waste  land  is  utilized  for  the  minimum  of  profit. 

The  power  of  the  rfijas  and  their  distance  from  the  central  authority 
kept  the  Government  land  revenue  during  native  rule  at  a  very  low  pro- 
portion to  the  real  rent  of  the  pargana.  In  1800  A.D.  it  amounted  to 
Es.  75,649,  and  for  the  next  28  years  it  fluctuated  between  Rs.  42,000 
and  Rs.  70,000.  In  1828  A.D.  the  r^a  got  the  grant  of  a  perpetual 
lease  at  Rs.  62,759  from  the  Oudh  Government,  which  remained  in  force, 
■with  the  exception  of  two  years  (1854  and  1855),  till  annexation.  The 
amount  of  the  r&ja's  profits  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  in 
those  years,  when  the  contumacy  of  Drigrdj  Singh  induced  the  Lucknow 
government  to  attempt  to  collect  the  rents  direct  from  the  village  heads, 
the  pargana  was  assessed  at  Rs.  1,87,395  and  Rs.  2,19,064.  At  summary 
settlement  the  revenue  waa  fixed  at  Rs.  1,45,003,  and  at  the  revised  settle^ 
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me&t  ia  1871  this  was  raised  to  B&  2,05,860,  which  as  Ji  special  mark  of 
&vour  to  the  MabirigaiB  to  be  confirmed  for  perpetuity.  Of  this  Ra  18,420 
are  assessed  on  the  32  villages  wliich  have  been  transferred  to  Bahraich* 
The  revenue  falls  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  to  the  acre  of  cultivation,  and 
t&a  annas  per  acre  of  whole  areai  each  head  of  population  contributing 
nearly  two  rupees.  The  area  under  opium  appears  to  be  as  steadily  increas- 
ing as  the  average  production  is  declining  in  quantity.  From  1866  to 
1870  the  average  area  was  342  bfghas  (226^  acres),  while  the  average 
produce  was  4j^  sers  per  bigha,  the  area  rose  in  1871  to  470  bighas  and  in 
1872  to  550,  and  the  average  yield  per  bfgha  fell  to  8  sers  13^  chhat&ks. 

The  absence  of  any  great  market  and  the  difficulty  of  communication 
renders  grain  very  much  cheaper  here  than  in  anv  other  part  of  Oonda. 
The  harvests  of  1870  A.D.  were  about  equally  good  all  over  the  district, 
and  in  January,  1871  A.D.,  when  the  rice  had  reached  the  market,  it  was 
sold  in  Nawabganj  at  lOOlbs.,  while  at  the  same  time  in  Tulsipur  it 
varied  from  145  to  150lbe.  to  the  rupee.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
as  the  cultivator  sells  from  his  threshing-floor  to  a  small  speculator  fit>m 
the  south,  who  has  to  make  his  own  profit  and  in  addition  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  his  cart  and  cattle  to  and  fro— a  journey  generally  lasting 
about  a  fortnight.  He  sells  to  the  Nawabganj  srain  merchant,  and  the 
price  of  money  in  grain  at  Tulsipur  is  compounded  of  the  ordinary  price 
at  Nawabganj  as  settled  by  the  supply  and  demand  there,  plus  the 
Nawabganj  deeder's  profits,  plus  the  interest  on  the  capital  of  the  small 
speculator,  and  the  rateable  expenses  of  keeping  himself  and  his  cattle  for 
a  fortnight,  and  the  repairs  to  his  cart.  In  spite  of  this,  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  immense  size  of  the  individual  cultivator's  tenements,  due 
to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  result  in  a  laige  export  trade,  which 
the  tolerable  certainty  of  the  rain  supply  elevates  into  almost  imperial 
importance.  The  rice  is  of  the  finest  Quality  produced  in  India,  and  is 
famous  from  the  bazars  of  Dehli  to  the  cotton  districts  of  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  local  markets  are  Pachperwa  in  the  Bhambh&r  division 
Btnd  Tulsipur  proper.  At  neither  of  these  is  there  any  great  trade  beyond 
what  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  neighbouring  villagers  with  their  coarse 
cotton  clol^es  and  pots  and  pans.  Both  were  till  ouite  lately  resorted  to 
by  considerable  numbers  of  hillmen  from  Naipal,  but  Sir  Jang  Bahildar 
makes  a  large  revenue  from  market  dues,  and  to  increase  that  has  forbid* 
den  exports.  Now  any  small  trade  that  exists  between  the  two  countries 
is  transacted  vid  the  Jarwa  pass  at  Deokhar,  or  ov^  the  Parasr&mpur 
and  Tiknia  Ghits  on  the  Xra  n&la  and  the  BArhi  Rdpti  at  Eapt&nganj, 
both  Naipftlese  bazars.  The  next  import  of  any  importance  is  the  l&hi,  a 
ood  quality  of  oil  seed,  which  is  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  the 
awabganj  bazar,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  river  to  Patna  and  oth^ 
Bengal  markets.  Cow  hides  are  in  the  same  way  exported  both  by  the 
R&pti  and  the  Gogra  to  Lower  Ben^,  and  there  are  dep6ts  for  this  trade 
at  Qonda  and  Nawabganj  comiected  with  leading  native  houses  at  Patna 
and  Calcutta, 
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At  the  end  of  February  parties  of  loW'kaiste  Hindus,  generally  Chais, 
come  to  the  Ibrest  to   manufacture  catechu.    A  khair  tree  is  cut  down, 
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Mul  «3)Mt  Ijuree  feet  of  tbe  thickest  port  of  the  trunk  fixed  upright  in  the 
gtound ;  the  bark  and  outer  part  of  the  wood  are  then  cleared  off,  and 
the  heart  cut  up  into  small  fragments.  These  chips  are  collected  and  set 
to  boil  in  brick  pans,  built  in  rows  of  ten  or  twelve  along  the  ground,  and 
heated  from  underneath.  When  the  water  becomes  sufficiently  red  the 
fibre  is  cleared  away,  and  the  juice  allowed  to  thicken  by  evaporation. 
At  the  end  of  two  days  boiling  nothing  is  left  in  the  pan  but  a  dark  red 
sediment,  which  is  formed  into  cakes  about  four  inches  square,  and  taken 
for  sale  to  the  nearest  markets.  The  price  at  the  place  of  manufacture 
averages  a  rupee  for  4  J  lbs.,  which  is  about  a  third  of  its  ordinary  bazar 
price  in  Oudh.  A  few  professional  dealers  attend  at  the  spot  to  make 
purchases,  but  the  greater  part  is  taken  away  by  the  manufacturers 
themselves^ 

There  are  no  imports  of  any  kind  but  salt,  which  is  very  expensive,  and 
coined  silver. 

Owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population  which  secures  good  terms  for 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  large  excess  of  production,  the  people  are  gene- 
rally well  to  do,  and  beggary  is  unknown  except  in  the  case  of  professional 
mendicants  who  arrive  firom  the  southern  districts.  Crime  is  rare,  the 
principal  offence  being  adultery,  the  natural  concomitant  of  the  impotence 
resulting  from  the  malarious  air,  the  guilty  couple  generally  manage  to 
evade  punishm^it  by  a  voluntary  expatriation,  and  small  colonies  of  genial 
criminals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Naip&l  frontier  smile  at  the  baffled  efforts 
of  deserted  husbands. 

The  edge  of  the  forest  produces  a  limall  breed  of  cattle.  Immense 
herds  of  these  wander  about  under  the  charge  of  one  or  two  shepherds,  and 
do  incalculable  damage  to  the  young  trees  in  March  or  April.  When  the 
plains  are  dried  up,  and  pasturage  becomes  scanty,  the  herds  are  driven 
into  Naip&l  or  to  one  or  two  small  table-lands  which  exist  on  this  side  of  the 
hills.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rains  they  return  to  their  Tulsipur  vil- 
lages. In  October  and  November  they  are  generally  attacked  by  disease, 
and  after  a  heavy  or  late  rainy  season  the  victims  are  innumerable.  The 
carcasses  are  left  to  the  crows  and  vultures  on  the  open  plain,  and  the  air 
is  poisoned  with  the  stench  of  rotten  flesh.  Only  the  oxen  are  sold,  and 
they  are  rarely  large  enough  for  draught.  Ordinary  calves  of  a  year  to 
eighteen  months  fetch  from  Bs.  8  to  Bs.  10,  and  the  best  Bs.  80  to  Rs.  35 
the  pair,  and  are  used  for  ploughing  and  stamping  out  the  grain.  The 
worst  and  most  common  form  of  disease  is  that  known  as  '^  jh&nk."  It 
begins  with  violent  diarrhoea,  and  the  animal  affected  rejects  food,  but 
shows  a  craving  for  water.  In  two  or  three  days  it  becomes  unable  to 
stand  firom  weakness,  worms  are  formed  in  its  nostrils,  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
within  four  or  five  days  of  the  commencement  of  the  disease  it  dies. 
Becoveries  are  known,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  whole  flocks 
will  be  carried  off  within  a  few  weeks  by  this  terrible  pestilence. 

The  population  numbers  104,4i54,  which,  excluding  from  the  calcula- 
tion the  unmhabited  tract  of  Government  forest,  gives  an  average  of  206 
BOttls  to  the  sq«are  mile.    It  is  distributed  over  8^7  demarcated  villages. 
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and  census  gava  128  liamlctsand  detached  houses,  whereas  the  settlement 
returns,  which  liad  the  advantage  of  being  compiled  after  the  revenue 
survey,  show  no  less  than  252  separate  hamlets  in  addition  to  the  main 
villages;  13,774  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  are  Muhammadans, 
and  the  proportion  of  females  to  a  hundred  males  is  with  the  Hindus  93*6 
and  with  the  Muhammadans  930.  There  are  no  towns  or  considerable  vil- 
lages, the  largest  being  Tulsipur  with  a  population  of  2,292.  Of  the 
Hindu  castes  the  Ahirs,  who  in  addition  to  field  work  tend  the  great 
herds  of  Tarai  cattle,  head  the  list ;  next  to  them  and  about  half  as  nume- 
rous are  the  Kurmis ;  Brahmans  and  Koris  are  the  oidy  other  classes  which 
occur  in  any  numbers. 

The  most  singular  tribe  in  this  pargana  are  the  Th&rus,  whose  flat  {acesi 
scanty  beards,  and  high  cheek  bones  prove  their  Turdnian  origin.  They 
arrogate  for  themselves  a  descent  from  the  Rajputs  of  Chittor,  and  history 
acquaints  us  with  more  than  one  emigration  northward  from  that  fortresa 
The  peculiar  Mongolian  physiognomy  is  not  so  strongly  marked  with 
them  as  with  the  lower  classes  of  Naipilese  and  Thibetans,  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  they  may  be  descended  from  a  Chattri  horde  which  inter- 
married with  aooriginal  women.  It  is  said  that  they  have  a  separate 
language,  of  which  however  I  was  unable  to  get  any  specimens,  as  those 
settled  in  the  plains  speak  a  bad  Hindi.  They  are  still  the  pioneers  of 
civilization,  and  can  never  he  induced  to  remain  in  fully  cultivated  tracts. 
The  tilled  plain  is  distasteful  with  them,  and  they  retreat  with  the 
retreating  forest.  Legend  ascribes  to  them  the  possession  of  the  secret  of 
treasures  buried  by  their  forefathers  ages  ago,  and  villages  are  pointed 
out  in  the  southern  parganas  in  which  they  and  their  forests  have  long 
given  way  to  the  agriculture  of  tbe  Hindu,  where  vast  amounts  of  the 
precious  metals  are  supposed  to  be  still  concealed.  It  is  even  said  that 
parties  of  Tb&rus  have  descended  from  the  Tari^i,  and  at  the  dead  of  night 
earned  off  their  hidden  inheritance ;  but  of  this  I  know  no  authentic 
instance. 

Pork  divides  them  into  two  classes,  the  Dangaria  and  the  Kateria,  of 
which  the  first  indulges,  the  second  refrains,  but  except  this,  and  flesh  of 
the  cow,  all  meat  is  lawful  to  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Fowls 
are  their  favourite  food,  and  they  are  famous  for  the  production  of  fine 
capons,  an  art  unknown  in  the  plain.  They  are  great  drinkers,  preferring 
a  liquor  distilled  by  themselves  from  rice,  but  I  have  seen  quite  a  small 
party  dispose  of  six  bottles  of  rum  and  one  of  brandy  uudiluted  in  a  veiy 
short  time  and  with  infinite  satisfaction. 

Their  houses  are  built  of  screens  of  leaves  and  grass,  and  one  house 
serves  for  one  family,  being  easily  enlarged  to  suit  its  natural  increase. 
The  beds  are  arranged  in  rows  against  each  wall  with  a  screen  between 
each  bed,  and  a  path  between  the  rows  terminating  in  the  door,  of  which 
there  is  never  more  than  one  to  each  hut.  They  build  square  wells  to  a 
considerable  depth  walled  by  strong  plants  of  the  sdkhu  wood,  dovetailed 
at  the  comers,  and  the  whole  village  joins  in  accomplishing  this  common 
benefit  Their  only  manufacture  is  strong  coarse  mats  made  of  the  fine 
bankas  grass,  which  they  gather  in  great  quantities  on  the  lower  hills 
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from  January  till  March,  and  which  serves  for  a  hundred  useful  purposes, 
forming  excellent  twine  and  rope. 

Cheerfdly  brave,  modest,  and  truthful,  their  character  presents  some 
pleasant  contrasts  to  that  of  their  more  civilized  neighbours.  Their 
honesty  is  vouched  for  by  a  hundred  stories,  and  it  is  said  that  when  a 
family  flies  into  the  hiDs  they  will  always  leave  any  arrears  of  rent  that  may 
he  due  tied  up  in  a  rag  to  the  lintel  of  their  deserted  house.  Their 
bravery  is  proved  by  their  love  of  the  chase,  though  it  does  not  appear 
in  their  singular  contrivance  for  killing  tigers.  A  trench  is  dug,  and  in  this 
the  carcass  of  a  cow  is  placed,  attached  to  the  cow  is  a  string,  which  is 
securely  fastened  at  the  other  end  to  a  plank  laid  across  the  trench. 
This  plank  supports  a  pile  of  heavy  blocks  of  wood,  and  when  the  tiger 
pulls  away  the  cow,  the  heavy  booby  trap  descends,  and  if  it  does  not  kill 
sufficiently,  disables  him  to  aJlow  of  the  Thfirus  coming  up  and  despatching 
him. 

The  women  of  the  Th&rus  are  credited  with  the  power  of  the  evil  eye, 
and  the  dread  thus  excited  is  most  efficacious  in  keeping  Hindus  out  of 
their  villages.  The  magic  is  of  two  kinds  or  rather  degrees,  the  major 
curse  being  known  as  "  lohna,"  which  commences  with  violent  wasting  away 
and  results  invariably  in  a  rapid  death.  From  the  lesser,  known  as  "bej," 
recovery  may  be  expected ;  it  displays  itself  in  a  low  fever  accompanied 
with  diarrhoea.  The  fever  and  dysentery  of  the  Tarfii  keep  the  super- 
stition alive.  Both  men  and  animals  are  supposed  to  be  subject  to  this 
malignant  influence ;  but  a  handsome  bachelor  is  considered  the  most 
likely  victim, — a  belief  in  which  we  see  something  of  the  love  magic  of  the 
Thracian  witches.  The  souls  of  those  who  are  thus  aflected  remain  for 
ever  in  the  power  of  the  enchantress,  and  when  she  dies  she  becomes  a 
'bhukchm,"  a  malignant  demon  commanding  a  troop  of  the  souls  she 
has  slain.  Among  the  lower  castes  of  Hindus,  and  especially  the  Eewats 
and  Ch4is,  whose  traditional  descent  from  the  Eaivaitas  or  Nishad&s 
stamps  them  as  non-aryan,  are  found  individuals  who  possess  the  secret 
antidote  to  this  fascination.  At  Pipra  Ghdt  on  the  Bdpti,  between 
Utraula  and  Tulsipur,  there  is  an  especially  famous  "  Jhari"  or  exorciser 
of  the  carpenter  class,  who  has  a  large  school  of  pupils.  He  receives 
patients  every  Tuesday,  and  by  observing  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  placed 
m  the  open  hand  can  at  once  detect  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  the 
possession.  His  frequent  cures  are  attested  by  the  crowds  which  attend 
his  receptions,  and  by  the  direct  testimony  of  trustworthy  witnesses* 
From  the  description  given  of  his  treatment,  I  should  conjecture  that  he 
employed  a  kind  of  mesmerism,  which  would  no  doubt  prove  occasionally 
effectual  where  the  natural  virulence  of  the  disease  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  a  superstitious  terror  of  witchcraft. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  women,  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  a 
girl  is  considered  to  belong  to  no  one  till  she  marries,  and  a  father  is 
absolutely  indifferent  to  what  his  unmarried  daughters  do  or  hear.  One 
of  the  principal  branches  of  Hindustani  abuse  has  thus  for  him  no  sting. 
Qirls  are  generally  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the 
jnairiage  bond  does  not  set  heavy,  as  friends  will  often  exchange  wives 
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in  a  spirit  of  mutoal  acoommodation.    Their  dbaiod  is   national  and 

Cculiar.  A  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  is  dressed  as  a  woman^  and  his  partner 
ats  a  small  drum  suspended  from  the  neck.  The  pair  advance  and 
retreat  with  a  gliding  motion,  and  represent  with  coarse  fidelity  the 
advances  of  the  lover  and  the  coyness  of  the  maid.  As  they  proceed  they 
warm  to  the  work,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  ecstatic  but  somewhat  ludi* 
crous  rapture  which  shone  in  the  {bucq  and  spoke  in  every  limb  of  the 
drummer  after  two  hours  of  the  exercise,  and  the  infusion  of  a  large 
amount  of  raw  spirits.  Eveiy  now  and  then  the  dancing  gives  place  to  a 
dramatic  interlude  in  which  a  dullard  is  made  the  butt  of  the  rough  and 
occasionally  obscene  wit  of  the  leading  actor.  These  scenes  are  invariably 
the  vehicle  of  satire,  and  the  Brahmans  of  the  plains,  and  Sir  Jang  Bah&dnr 
of  Naip&l.  were  visited  with  imsparing  ridicule.  Women  never  take  a 
part  in  tne  representation.  Their  fondness  for  dancing  is  shown  at  wed- 
dings. When  the  principal  negotiator  of  the  match  dances  before  the  train 
which  fetches  the  bride  to  her  husband's  village.  Their  principal  object  of 
worship  is  KUi  under  various  forms,  but  ordinarily  as  the  goddess  of 
demonical  possession,  with  the  title  Sonmat  Kslika^  and  to  her  they  offsr 
roirits  and  the  young  of  jHgs  and  goats.  Next  in  popular  estimation  is 
Oarur  Bir,  the  ancient  cloud  god,  an  enemy  of  Yitra^  the  demon  of  drought, 
better  known  in  modem  Hindu  legend  as  the  bird-vehicle  of  Yishnn.  To 
him  they  ofier  cocks,  cutting  of  the  comb  and  wattles  and  letting  the 
bird  loose  in  the  forest.  Raksha  Guru  and  Dahardiandi  are  among  the 
minor  deities ;  the  first  recdves  offerings  of  goats  and  the  second  is  the 
guardian  of  the  villsge  site,  and  is  represented  by  a  clomp  of  low  wooden 
crosses  at  the  verge  of  the  cultivation  by  the  path  where  the  cattle  leave 
the  village. 

There  is  no  peculiar  religious  caste,  and  Brahmans  are  held  in  no  esti- 
mation, except  that  some  of  the  Eateria  division  whioh  claims  saperior 
respectability,  have  recourse  to  Pandits  for  fixing  lucky  moments.  The 
whole  family  is  represented  in  worship  by  its  eldest  member,  who  alone 
possesses  the  secret  of  the  religious  ceremonial,  a  custom  which  makes  any 
enquiiy  into  their  rites  somewhat  difficult.  Their  Quriis  or  oracles  are 
people  of  any  class  on  whom  K&li  may  have  descended,  and  the  presence 
of  the  deity  is  revealed  by  frenzied  motions  of  the  head  or  hands.  They 
bum  their  dead,  and,  when  the  mountain  torrents  are  swollen  by  rain» 
cast  the  ashes  on  the  waters. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  interesting  and  peculiar  race  will 
soon  disappear  from  this  side  of  the  hills.  Their  numbers  in  Qonda  have 
already  been  reduced  to  barely  three  thousand,  and  yearly  decrease  through 
emigration  into  Naipal.  Till  quite  lately  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Rapti  and  the  hills  was  a  vast  s&l  forest,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  small  colonies  of  Th&rus,  under  their  own  rulers  and  peculiar 
laws,  who  preserved  a  semi-independence  by  paying  a  double  tribute,  the 
dakhinaha,  to  the  southern  authorities,  the  R&ja  of  Balrianpur,  or  the  Ondh 
government,  and  the  uttarai  to  the  hill  r&jas  of  D&ng,  who  afterwards 
were  better  known  as  Rajas  of  Tulsipur.  Under  hereditary  chaudbxia 
the  original  inhabitants  had  divided  the  pargana  into  the  ei^  taypaa  oi 
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Bhambhar,  Bijaipar,  Pfpra^  Dhondi^  Oariwan,  Dond,  Chaurahia,  and  D^, 
separated  from  each  other  by  as  many  hill  streams,  and  'defended 
against  aggression  by  strong  mud  forts.  The  first  of  the  fsimily  of  hill 
Ohanh&ns,  who  raled  a  vast  x&j  in  Naip&l  covering  three  lower  valleys 
of  the  lower  Himalayan  ranges,  was  Megh  Raj,  who,  if  the  legend  con- 
nected with  his  name  is  of  any  value,  must  have  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  said  that  as  he  was  one  day  hunting  in 
the  forest  he  wounded  a  deer,  who  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  great 
Batan  Nath,  third  in  descent  from  Gorakh  N&th,  the  founder  of  mraem 
jogism.  In  return  for  his  profuse  apologies  the  disguised  saint  prophesied 
that  his  ofispiing  should  rule  for  84  kos,  as  far  as  ms  eye  could  stretch. 

F(Mr  many  centuries  his  descendants  ruled  in  the  hills  receiving  their 
tribute  from  the  plain  Thirus.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  B&ja  Pirthip&l 
Singh  of  Balrampur  died,  and  his  rightful  heir,  Im  ewal  Singh,  was  driven 
out  by  his  cousm,  the  Bhayy&  of  Kalwliri,  and  took  refuge  in  the  hills. 
The  Chauh&n  r&ja  placed  at  ms  disposal  a  force  of  2,000  Th^s,  who  drove 
out  the  usurper,  and  replaced  Newal  Singh  on  the  gaddi  of  Balr&mpur. 
Kot  many  vears  after  this  the  same  hill  r4ja  was  himself  driven  into  the 
plains  by  the  powerfid  ruler  of  Naip^,  and  found  refuge  with  his  old  ally, 
Kaja  Mewal  Smgh  of  Balrampur,  who  requited  his  services  by  putting 
down  the  redistance  of  the  Th&rus  of  Tulsipur,  and  assuring  the  fugitive 
Chauh&n  in  a  chieftainship  not  inferior  to  the  one  he  had  just  lost.  In 
return  for  this,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  some  vague  zamindari  claims, 
Newal  Singh  of  Tulsipur  agreed  to  pay  the  Balrdmpur  r&ja  an  annual 
tribute  of  Its.  1,500.  His  son,  Dalel  Singh,  continued  the  payment,  but 
when  D&n  Bahddur  Singh  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  he  asserted  that 
it  was  due  only  as  remuneration  for  military  aid,  which  he  could  now  dis- 
pense with,  and  declined  to  pay  it  any  longer.  This  led  to  a  long  war 
with  Balrampur,  which  up  to  annexation  was  renewed  with  varied  success 
whenever  a  mvourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  As  a  general  rule,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  gratitude  of  the  Tulsipur  r&ja  was  stronger  than 
his  pride,  and  the  subsidy  was  paid  without  demur.  In  1828  A.D.,  the 
Govemor*Qeneral  made  a  huntmg  expedition  in  the  Tulsipur  Tardi,  and 
in  reward  for  the  sport  induced  the  king  of  Oudh  to  give  the  raja  a  per- 
petual lease  of  the  whole  pargana  at  a  fixed  annual  rent.  After  a  long 
reign,  remarkable  rather  for  its  material  prosperity  than  its  wars,  Dan 
^Bahftdur  Singh  died  in  1845  A.D.,  not  without  suspicion  of  violence  from 
his  son,  Drigr4j  Singh,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  chieftainship.  The  crime 
if  committed  was  more  than  avenged,  and  the  reign  of  Drigrdj  Singh  was 
embittered  and  cut  short  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son,  Drig  Nar&in  Singh» 
who  in  1850  A.D.  drove  his  father  to  seek  refuge  with  the  xt&ja  of  Balr&m- 
pur.  The  dispossessed  chieftain  sought  and  obtained  assistwce  at  Luck- 
now,  and  supported  by  the  Government  engagement  and  a  small  body  of 
Oovemment  troops  recovered  his  power  for  a  few  months  in  1855  A.D. 
He  was  however  unable  permanently  to  resist  his  son,  who  defeated  him, 
and,  after  a  short  imprisonment,  had  him  carried  off  by  poison.  The 
unnatural  conflict  was  brought  about  partly  by  the  lust  of  rule,  which 
.would  not  let  the  younger  chief  wait  till  the  succession  became  lawfully 
his,  and  partly  by  a  disgraceful  dispute  between  the  father  and  the  son  for 
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the  poBSOMJon  of  a  oelebcated  Ludcnow  courtesan.  At  aimezaiioo  Diur 
Nai£nibgfa  declined  to  pay  hie  levenne,  and  was  apprehended  hy  ^ 
Oommtssioner  and  seat  anaer  guard  to  Lucknow,  while  the  pai^gaoa  m 
settled  with  the  village  heads,  10  per  cent,  on  the  ooUecti<»s  being 
reserved  for  the  rija's  maintenance.  In  the  meantime  the  mutiny  broke 
out,  and  the  captive  was  shut  up  with  the  British  force  in  the  Residenqr 
at  LudcnoWy  where  the  hardship  of  the  siege  put  an  end  to  his  life.  His 
lUni  seized  the  rnns  of  power,  and  h«r  first  act  was  to  imprison  Pirthip&l 
Singh,  the  next  in  suocession  to  the  r6j,  and  R&m  Singh,  the  genetsl 
of  her  husband's  foroes,  whcMn  she  suspected  of  having  treacherously 
betrayed  their  master  in  order  to  secure  the  pargana  for  tiramsdves^ 
finding  it  inconvenient  to  keep  a  continual  guard  over  them,  she  had 
the  hut  in  whidi  they  were  imprisoned  set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in 
the  flames. 

During  tiie  whole  of  the  mutiny  she  remained  in  arms,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion joined  the  brc^en  forces  of  B61&  ELko  Marahta,  the  B^;am,  B&ia 
Debi  Bakhsh  Singh  of  Gk)nda,  and  the  Niuzim  Muhammad  Hasan  Khan  in 
their  last  futile  stand  under  the  hills.  Driven  with  them  across  the 
Naip&l  frontier,  she  was  unable  to  trust  the  promised  amnesty  of  the 
British  Obvemmant,  and  her  contumacious  absence  was  punished  by 
the  confiscation  of  her  estates,  which  were  conferred,  in  reward  fw  bm 
unshakai  loyalty,  on  the  Mah&r&ja  of  Balr&mpur.  No  changes  have 
occurred  since,  except  ^hat  the  strip  that  nms  under  the  Gtovemment 
forests  between  the  hill  stream  known  as  the  Hattia  Kund,  and  the 
Bhagora  T&l,  bas  been  transferred  to  Bahraich.  It  contains  32  large  but 
thinfy  populated  villages,  and  includes  Hbe  old  tappaa  of  C3ianr&hia  and 
Dan,  and  part  ot  Dond. 

The  old  Chauhiin  r&jas  seem  hardly  to  have  been  recognized  as  pure 
Chhattris  by  their  brethren  of  the  plain,  and  though  a  daughter  of  their 
house  on  one  occasion  married  a  r&ja  of  Par&spur,  such  relations  were 
almost  always  contracted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Naipal.  A  peculiar 
family  institution  reminds  us  of  the  Th&kurs  of  Bdjputtoa,  and  eadi  of 
the  hill  princes  was  surrounded  by  numbers  of  ill^timate  childr^i  and 
connexiona    These  were  known  as  Ehetas  and  Khetis*  and  filled  the 

Srincipal  posts  in  the  army  and  private  abode  of  their  chief.  A  bloody, 
istrustful,  and  capricious  re^,  the  service  was  attended  with  considerable 
danger,  and  one  head  agent  after  another  was  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as 
soon  as  his  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  or  his  influence  the  fear  of  his 
master. 

In  their  dealings  with  the  peasantry  they  seem  to  have  been  more 
enl^htened,  and  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  country,  only  now 
partially  recovered  from  fire  and  sword  of  the  fugitive  mutineers,  are 
recalled  with  enthusiasm,  and  may  be  easily  believedL  Absolutely  inde- 
pendent, except  for  the  payment  of  his  annual  tribute,  the  rAja  was  able 
to  make  his  own  internal  arrangements  without  the  fear  of  seeing  them 
upset  by  an  extortionate  N^zim  from  Lucknow,  and  his  object  was  perma- 
nent wealth  rather  than  immediate  profit    Each  tappa  bad  its  separate 
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rent  collector  with  his  8ta£F  of  only  two  chaprisis,  and  if  he  attempted  any 
kind  of  extortion  he  was  immediately  exposed  by  the  '*  Panches/'  of  whom 
two  or  three  were  appointed  to  each  division  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  decision  of  oivd  disputes.  The  unsatisfactory  system  of  assigning 
land  in-  payment  of  service  was  carefully  avoided,  and  every  retainer 
received  his  fixed  and  for  the  circumstances  of  the  times  liberal  pecuniary 
stipend.  Intermediate  between  the  r&ja  and  the  cultivator  were  the  old 
ThS&ru  chaudhris  where  Th&rus  yet  existed,  and  in  other  villages  the 
usnally  hereditary  headnfen  who,  besides  slight  privileges  on  their  own 
oultivation,  received  a  percentage  generally  amounting  to  one-tenth  on  the 
whole  grain  division  ct  the  village.  Each  member  of  the  society  was 
supported  by  fixed  riiares  of  the  produce,  the  servants  first  taking  their 
dues»  and  the  remainder  being  divided  into  equal  heaps — one  for  the 
cultivator,  the  other  for  the  r&ja  tod  village  headmen.  At  the  head  of 
the  servants  came  the  ploughmen,  who  received  one-fifth  of  the  gross 
outturn  of  their  master's  fields.  After  them  the  blacksmith,  who  was  paid 
18  panseris  (a  panseri  being  equal  to  something  less  than  21bs.  avoirdupois) 
for  each  plough  in  the  village,  and  selected  and  cut  for  his  own  use  one 
biswa  of  grain  at  each  of  the  three  harvests  firom  each  cultivator's  holding. 
The  Ah!r  who  had  charge  of  the  common  herd,  the  chaukidar,  who  guarded 
the  village  site,  and  the  carpenter,  each  got  his  15  panseris  per  plough 
and  biswa  at  each  harvest  per  cultivator.  The  gorait,  who  watched  tiie 
<$rops,  was  allowed  13  jponseris  and  biswas,  the  pandit^  who  performed  the 
marriage  ceretnonieet,  si^  panseris  and  biswas,  while  the  lowest  remuneration 
of  six  panseris  And  no  standing  crap  wds  thought  enough  for  the  lessee's 
Kahfir  servant,  the  potter,  the  washerman,  the  barber,  and  the  Giirti,  or 
balf-inspired  hidf>insalie  soothsayer. 

The  lessee  provided  for  his  expenses  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity by  a  rate  of  between  4  annas  and  8  annas  per  plough,  and  the 
cuhivatot  Was  illlowed  to  ensiire  hiniself  good  luck  by  cutting  one  biswa 
for  himself  from  each  crop,  and  exempting  its  produce  from  the  general 
division.  Money  transactions  are  even  now  almost  unknown,  and  tbe 
communities  still  retain  their  ancient  customs. 

Where  money  rents  are  taken  they  are  generally  fixed  by  the  plough 
and  not  by  the  area  under  cultivation.  Thus  a  four-buUock  plough  will 
be  charged  from  Its'.  20  to  Rs.  30  per  annum,  and  its  owner  take  the  whole 
of  the  grain  of  his  fields  except  what  he  must  pay  as  servants'  dues.  It  is 
still  more  common  to  find  half  plough  rates  and  half  grain  rates,  in  which 
case  the  cultivator  pays  from  R&  10  to  Bs.  15  on  each  four  bullock  plough, 
and  besides  gives  the  village  head  a  quarter  instead  of  the  ordinary  half  or 
the  ^ratn  helkp^ 

A  number  of  taxes  on  trade — such  as  transit  diies,  fines  ofi  sales,  fees  for 
the  establishment  ol  stalls  at  the  Debt  P&tan  Fair,  and  benevolences  on 
every  conceivable  occasion — ^were  levied  by  the  t&jfis;  but  though  the 
diffcired  slightly  in  every  patgana,  these  impositions  were  alike  in  cfiaracter 
all  over  the  district,  and  naving  described  them  in  detail  in  the  Utraula 
pargana  article,  I  need  not  repeat  the  description  here. 
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TULSIPUR*— Paisfaiui  TmjNPun—TahsU  VrnkVLA— District  Golroi.— 
The  capital  of  the  pargana  of  that  name,  founded  some  200  years  ago  by 
one  Tulsi  DAs,  Enrmi,  lies  aboat  5  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  forest  in  full 
view  of  the  hills,  and  is  about  equi-distant  firom  Utraula  and  Balrimpur, 
the  16  miles  of  cart  track  being  broken  in  the  fint  case  by  the  Pipra 
ferrjr,  and  in  the  second  by  the  Sas4i  Ohit,  where  the  R&pti  is  crossed 
during  the  cold  and  hot  seasons  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 

ft 
» 

It  has  no  roads,  no  school,  and  no  tahsil,  bat  a  mud  th&na  about  200 
yards  to  the  south  of  the  village  preserves  the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  not  far  from  the  thima  the  HahirAja  of  Baliimpur  is  building  a 
good  brick  house  in  the  Hind  Teutonic  style  of  architecture. 

The  village  itself  is  a  long  bazar  running  due  north  and  south  for  about 
half  a  mile,  which  the  piety  of  a  converted  prostitute  has  adorned  with  a 
small  mosque,  and  tne  gtatitude  of  a  Hindu  money-lender  with  an 
unpretentious  shiwfla. 

No  octiToi  is  levied,  nolr  indeed  is  there  more  than  a  small  retail  trade  in. 
pots  and  pans,  grain,  and  coarse  cloths* 

The  population  is  2,292,  almost  entirely  Hindu. 

The  neighbourhood  is  a  vast  nearly  treeless  expanse  of  heavy  clay  soil 
broken  up  into  small  fields  for  rice  cultivation,  and  cut  by  the  deep  hill 
torrents  of  the  Siria  n&la  to  the  west  and  Nakti  to  the  east.  The  only 
objects  of  interest  Texoept  Debi  P&tan  q.  v,)  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  remains  of  the  large  mud  fort  of  the  rfiias  of  Tulsipur  to  the  south, 
and  a  few  black  buck  to  the  north  of  the  village. 

TTDHAX7LI — Pof^na Partaboanj — TahM  Nawaboanj — DisMctBxBLk 
Bahki. — On  the  main  road  to  Fyzabad,  13  miles  east  of  the  sadr,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Kurmis.  Jt  is  a  fair  village,  and  the  surrounding  land  is 
rich  and  well  cultivated. 

Latitude  26''44'  north,  longitude  81''30'  east 

TJGlJ— Pargana  SiiTTPxm— Tahsil  SAFumL—DiOrict  UNAO.—This  town 
lies  four  miles  north-west  from  the  tahsil  station  Safipur,  22  from  Unao, 
and  6  from  Fatehpur  Chaur&si.  R&ja  Ugarsen,  a  Panwir  Chhattri,  of 
Eanauj,  is  said  to  nave  peopled  the  village ;  his  descendants  held  it  till  806 
Hijri,  when  they  were  overthrown  in  a  war  with  Ibr&hfm  Sharqi  of  Jaun- 
pur;  then  Kurmis  took  possession,  and  still  hold  it. 

The  site  is  level ;  thero  is  no  forest  near,  but  many  orchards  have  been 
planted  round.  Two  temples  to  Mah&deo  and  one  ThAurdwfira,  with 
a  vernacular  school  at  which  60  pupils  attend,  axe  the  local  institutions. 
Thero  is  an  annual  fair  and  two  weekly  markets.  The  romains  of  the 
apcieat  paU«e  and  oouit-house,  where  R4ja  Ugarsen  used  to  dispense  jus-, 
tice,  aro  still  to  be  seen. 


•  By  Mr.  W.  C.  fienetl,  C.8.,  Assiitint  Commissiondr, 
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The  popnlation  is  composed' as  follows: — 


.  Brahinaiit 
I  Otben 


IfoiaUMUis 


ttt 


••• 


••• 

•  •• 

••• 
•— 

••t 
••• 

•M 

1,478 
20 
128 
2,669 

!•« 

t*« 

4,290 
162 

rotal 

••• 

4,462 

tJL  Rtver-^Dtstriet  Khbri. — ^A  small  river  having  its  source  in  the 
Shihiahinpur  district  in  latitude  28''21'  north,  longitude  80^27'  east 
It  taxes  a  direction  to  the  south  by  east,  and  after  a  course  of  7  miles 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  districts  of  Sh&hjahanpur  and  Eheri ; 
enters  the  latter  district  in  latitude  28''22^  north  and  longitude  80''28' 
east  It  flows  through  that  district  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  its 
junction  with  the  Chauka,  on  the  left  side  of  the  latter  in  the  Sftapur 
district  in  latitude  27''42'  north,  longitude  8ri3'  east.  Its  total  length 
may  be  estimated  at  about  110  miles.  It  is  liable  to  very  great  flo^ ; 
its  cold  weather  discharge  is  not  more  than  30  feet  at  ILAUiunpur,  and 
near  Aliganj  the  channel  is  entirely  diy  in  places,  but  during  the  rains  the 
current  is  in  places  a  third  of  a  mile  broad  and  ten  feet  deep  in  mid- 
channeL  It  is  not  used  for  navigation,  and  is  of  little  service  for  irrigatioi^, 
being  100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  country.  It  is  bridged  on 
the  road  between  Aliganj  and  Qola. 
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Ths  district  of  Unao  is  bounded  on  the  nortib  by  Hardoi,  on  the  east 
hj  Lucknow,  south  by  Bae  Bareli»  west  by  the  Ganges.    The  area  of  the 


villngefl,  and  hamlets  in  the  district,  containing  3,lt0  masonry  and  210,810 
mudnbuilt  houses,  which  eives  to  each  dwelling  an  average  of  4  residents. 
The  number  of  adult  mafos  in  the  district  is  305,772,  and  that  of  adult 
females  is  306,656.  Children  number  332,322.  This  is  ezclusive  of  the 
Europeans  and  the  prisoners  in  the  jaiL  The  Muhammadan  population 
is  6*7  per  cent  to  the  Hindu  93*3  per  cent 

The  district  is  very  flat,  and  has  no  features  of  particular  interest  It 
is  well  wooded,  which  gives  a  relief  to  its  otherwise  uninteresting  appear- 
ance. It  abounds  in  lakes,  and  for  sometime  after  the  rains  marshes 
spread  &r  and  wide;  these  however  diy  up  during  the  hot  weather 
months. 

The  Sai  and  the  Loni  run  through  the  district;  the  latter  is  dry  during  a 
portion  of  the  year. 

The  soil  to  the  west  and  north  is  light  and  decidedly  sandy  and  to  the 
east  containing  laterite ;  here  and  there  saline  terrene  but  not  sufiSciently 
saliferous  to  make  salt  manufacture  paying  as  a  Qovemment  monopoly. 

The  area  under  cultivation  is  about  52  per  cent  The  present  district 
is  divided  into  four  tahsils  and  twenty-one  paiganas  given  m  tiie  following 
table:-— 


*  l,7oe  aooordiog  to  Ceoans  Report. 
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fill 


StcUemewt  Aawing 


(he  TahsU  and  Pa^yana  arrangement  afoo  their 
area  in  aores. 


TtMi  and  Parf/ana^ 


name  of  taliaiL 


Uhao 


••t 


Sapflnr 


••• 


Moh£a 


••• 


Piirwa 


A 


Name  of  pai^na. 


••• 


Unao 

Fariar  «« 

Hikandarpar  ••• 

Harha  ••• 


•1 


1 


8afipnr 

Fatehpnr  Chanrid 
Bftogarman      •• 


Moh&n  ••• 

Asfwan 

Jhalotar  Ajgain 
farsandaQ       ..# 


••• 
••• 


Total 


••• 
••• 
••• 


Total 


••• 


ToUl 


Pnrwa 

••• 

***. 

MauiAnwto 

n. 

••t 

Asoha 

••« 

••• 

Ma^&yar 

••• 

••♦ 

Panhaa 

••« 

•V 

Patan 

•«* 

•  •• 

BIhir 

•M 

••« 

Bbagwantnagar 

••% 

Qhitampnr 

••• 

••• 

Damidia  Klwra 

••• 

T6tal 


••• 


••• 


••• 


M« 


•«• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 
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Area  in 
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40,693 

SS,686 

37,468 

143,649 


244,886 


88.987 

64,999 

1 10,979 


949,eiS 


194,686 
69,I0« 
6S,AS9 

28.051 


977,463 


69^830 
108,784 
27,658 
19.488 
I2,9<»4 
6,918 
14.634 
27.867 
16,037 
89,508 


848,780 


tll4»M4 


Jama  in- 

cluding 

cessea. 


54,109 

27,985 

62,944 

l»83,9t9 


8,28,957 


1«(I8,S58 

62,583 

1,87,140 


MS,09l 


84,969 
9i,3  -4 
85,608 


8,29,.8.I9 


85i,7l9 
1:^29,761 

84,488 
90.98» 

\^\^ 

8,008 

19,824 

ad,9.io 

22,962 
51,552 


4,22,804 


18,79,861 


Formerly  it  only  contained  twelve  parganas^  but  in  186&  one  pai^gwoa, 
Hoh&n  Aui&a,  was  tdken  from  Lucknow  and  added  to  Nawabganj  tahail, 
the  headquarters  being  at  the  same  time  removed  and  tabsil  Mohin 
constituted.    Seven  parganw  were  taken  from  Rae  Bareli  and  added  to 
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tahflil  Purwa.    The  population  of  the  district  was  thus  augmented  from 
724,949  to  945,750,*  the  area  from  1,849  square  miles  to  1,7645 

The  land  which  has  been  added  to  the  district  is  certainly  superior  to 
what  formerly  belonged  to  it  in  fertility.  It  forms  in  feust  a  large  portion 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Baisw&ra,  including  the  earliest  seats  of  the 
Bais  clan«  Still  the  general  features  of  the  district  have  not  been 
much  changed,  and  at  any  rate  what  is  extracted  from  the  settlement 
report  is  stiU  tme  as  regards  the  whole  of  the  ancient  district  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  modem  one. 

Oeneml  aspect, — Except  where  the  country  falls  as  it  approaches  the 
Ganges  a  uniform  dead  level  prevails ;  rich  and  fertile  tracts,  studded  with 
groves,  alternate  with  waste  and  plains  of  usar,  the  whole  intersected  here 
and  there  by  small  streams  as  the  Sai,  Loni,  &a  Natural  objects  of 
interest  or  beauty  are  entirely  wanting. 

Fertility, — ^Though  well  cultivated,  I  do  not  think  the  district  ia  at  all 
distinguished  for  fertility.  Of  the  total  area  54  per  cent  is  actually 
under  cultivation,  20  per  cent,  is  recorded  fit  for  cultivation,  and  26  per 
cent  as  unculturable.  This  is  a  large  percentage  of  irreclaimable  land, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  estimate  is  in  excess  of  the  real  fact 

Prodtustian  of  cuUivctted  land. — As  regards  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ,the  estimated  yield  per 
acre  being  shown  below ;  that  from  the  first  class  land  being  almost  equal 
to  what  is  obtained  in  England : — 

Umrrrigaiti. 

Bushels  II 
ditto  9 
ditto      7 

iZtcA  tracta,  their  atttiation. — The  richest  tracts,  where  the  best  and 
most  valuable  crops  are  produced,  lie  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the  district 
in  parganas  Purwa,  Harna,  Unao,  Jhalotar,  and  Asiwan.  The  prevailing 
soils  are  good,  loom  and  clay ;  and  water  for  irrigating  purposes  is  for 
the  most  part  abundant  and  certain,  being  obtainable  at  all  seasons  from 
considerable  tanks  and  wells  which  are  readily  dug  everywhere. 

Poor  tracta,  and  where  to  be  found. — The  inferior  and  poor  tracts  are 
found  in  the  outer  parganas  of  Safipur,  B4ngarmau,  Asoha,  &c.,  running 
generally  in  a  narrow  belt  varying  from  one  to  six  miles  in  width,  round 
the  district,  where  the  chief  soil  is  inferior  loam  or  sand. 

MoArehee  a/nd  tanks. — ^Though  there  are  no  pieces  of  water  sufficiently 
laige  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  lakes,  there  are  in  several  paiganas 
numerous  sheets  of  water  which  deserve  notice.  The  chief  are  found  in 
parganas  Jhalotar,  Ajgain,  Parsandan,  Unao,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Harha  and  Maur&nw^.  They  h6ld  water  all  the  year  round,  and  afford 
ample  and  certain  fietcilities  for  irrigation  to  the  villages  bordering  upon 
them.    In  the  Samundar  T&l  at  Jhalotar  and  the  Jalesar,  and  Bas-aha  T&l 

^Not  including  priaonorf  and  Bnropcsni. 


Land. 

IrrigaUd. 

let    dast 

Bnshela  tl 

SDd  ditto 

ditto      16 

Srd  ditto 

ditto      9 
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in  Parsandan  and  Harha^  fish  abound  and  the  water-nut  is  extensively 
grown.  From  both  these  items  the  landowners  derive  a  considerable 
revenue ;  the  former  being  purchased  by  speculators  from  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow,  and  the  latter  finding  a  ready  sale  in  the  adjacent  towns  and 
villages. 

JZiwerA— The  only  river  in  the  district  ia  the  Ganges,  which  forms  the 
Bouthem  boundary.  It  is  not  however  put  to  much  use,  either  as  a  high^ 
way  for  conveyauce  of  produce  to  Cawnpore  or  for  irrigation.  The  people 
have  a  strong  prejudice  against  using  the  water  from  the  main  stream  for 
the  latter  purpose,  though '  occasionally  they  will  irrigate  from  the 
smaller  channels  or  *'  sotas,''  which  in  some  parganas  run  for  a  consider* 
able  distance  inland. 


CAWNPORE  GANGES  BRIDGE  WORKS. 

Water  Level  taken  every  day  ai;  7  A.M.,  for  tlie  Toonth  of  September^  1874. 


Date. 

Water  lerel. 

Date. 

Water  level. 
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99 
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99 
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■  •* 
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Highest  flood-leTel,  of  which  we  hare  any  record  before  1874,  was  372*28,  and  Taried 
from  this  to  369  00.  Last  year's  liigheHt  flood  was  370-60,  whilst  that  of  1874  was 
872*92^  the  highest  on  record. 

Streams. — ^There  are,  however,  several  minor  streams,  either  bordering 
on  or  passing  through  the  district,  and  the  water  they  all  hold  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  is  extensively  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  flow 
being  regulated  and  equalized  by  numerous  earthen  dams  which  are 
erected  at  fixed  placea  The  rules  under  which  these  dams  are  maintained 
and  regulated  have  been  carefully  recorded  in  the  administration  papers 
of  the  several  villages  interested.  Water  in  a  dry  season  becomes  so  valu- 
able that  unless  rules  are  distinctly  laid  down  and  agreed  to  by  all,  these 
dams  Would  be  a  never-ending  source  of  dispute  and  quarrel 

Minor  streams  detailed. — The  chief  of  these  streams  are  as  follows  :— 

(1.)     The  Sai  which,  rising  in  the  Hardoi  district,  enters  Unao  at  Sultan- 

Imr,  pargana  Buii^aimau,  and  after  skirting  the  entire  northern  boundary, 
eaves  the  district  at  Rdmpur  passing  into  Rao  Bareli.    Though  holding 
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water  an  the  yeftr  found,  it  is  readily  fi^tbible  everywliere  riiortiy  after 
the  raixui  have  ceased,  and  there  are  hridgee  at  all  the  main  roads.  The 
l^eai  specimenB  of  native  bridge  architecture  I  have  seen  are  to  b6  found 
across  this  stream.  The  bridges  at  M<^te  and  Bani  are  well  worthy  of 
notice  and  preservation* 

<2.)  The  Kaly&ni,  which  abo  rises  in  Hardoi^  enters  the  district  at 
Lahitemau,  and  passing  through  parganas  Fatehpur  and  Bingarman  fifdls 
into  the  Chemges  at  Maraunda.    It  is  readily  fordable  at  aQ  seasons. 

(d.)  Of  much  the  same  size  as  the  Kaly&ni  is  the  Tinai  which,  rising 
in  the  Kutkari  jhil  at  Asiwan,  passes  dow^i  through  paiganas  Aafwan 
and  Pariar.  Though  holding  water  all  the  year  round,  it  is  not  so  much 
used  for  purposes  of  irrigation  as  the  other  two ;  the  banks  are  high  and 
steep,  and  the  cost  of  raising  the  water  to  the  fields  absorbs  the  nrc^t 
derived  from  the  irrigation. 

(4.)  The  Loni  is  a  small  stream  which,  rising  in  the  Paw&i  tank  in  the 
ITnao  parrana,  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  passing  out  into  the 
Bae  Bareu  district.  It  does  not  hold  water  any  length  of  time,  and  ia 
chiefly  noted  for  the  beautiful  crops  of  rice  grown  in  its  bed  and  on  its 
banks  in  the  autumn.  In  October  it  may  be  traced  for  miles  by  the 
brilliant  green  which  marks  its  course. 

Candla. — ^The  only  canal  is  that  of  king  Nasfr-ud-din  Haidar,  which 
entering  the  district  at  Sultanpur  traverses  the  n<»i;h-westem  p<n-tion  of 
pa^ana  Binrarmau  and  a  small  comer  of  Safipur,  joining  the  river  Sai 
at  Kursat.  The  original  idea  was  to  joiu  the  Ganges  and  Oumti,  but  the 
levels  were  so  infamously  taken,  and  the  money  granted  so  misappropri- 
ated, that  after  spending  lacs  of  treasure,  and  injuring,  more  or  less,  every 
village  through  which  the  canal  was  driven,  the  king  found  himself  as  far 
off  as  ever  from  the  object  he  desired.  It  has  never  done  aught  but  harm. 
Its  bed  shelters  wild  beasts  and  bad  characters  in  the  dry  weather,  and 
drains  off  all  the  water  from  the  adjacent  villages  in  the  rains,  thus  not 
merely  depriving  the  land  of  the  water  which  would  otherwise  fertiliieelt, 
but  causing  a  continual  cutting  and  ravining  away  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing fields. 

Temperatv/re. — ^The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  much  the  same  as  in 
dther  plains  stations.  In  the  hot  weather  it  varies  in  ordinary  years  firom 
75"*  to  103^  and  in  the  cold  season  from  46""  to  79.''  I  note  below  the 
range  fcNT  the  last  year, : — 
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T^(ollowiiig  statement  shows  tliieraui&ll  for  eleven  years  eiuHng 
miiuL  1.87&    It  gives  an  average  yearly  £41  oi  37'4i  inches  ;r— 
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The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the  rainfall  for  th.e  last  two  years  of 
drought,  1868  and  1873,  each  of  which  was  followed  in  1869  and  1874 
reqpectively  by  considerable  scarcity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  rainfall  was  scanty  in  1868,  the  distribu- 
tion wsbs  capricious  and  unusual,  and  there  was  no  rain  during  individual 
months  in  which  it  is  much  needed  for  agricultural  purposes  in  both  yea^. 

There  are  four  rainfklls,  each  of  which  must  be  propitious  to  secure  a 
good  harvest.  First,  the  June  rains,  the  former  rains  as  they  may  be 
called ;  in  1873  and  1868  there  was  only  abqut  an  inch,  not  enough  to  moivt- 
en  the  earth  for  the  plough  and  to  water  the  eai:ly  rice.  Seoani^  the  main 
monsoon  which  commences  in  July  and  ends  at  the  commencement  of 
October ;  this  was  insufficient  in  the  year  18Q8,  and  the  foil  in  Septen^ber, 
in  both  years,  was  oidy  six  inches,  and  it  ceased  too  soon,  im,^  on  Septem- 
ber 16th  and  21st^  iTiird,  the  latter  or  October  rain$i^  which  are  required 
to  water  the  late  rice  and  moisten  the  land  fox  the  winter  ploughings, 
were  wholly  deficient  in  both  years.  Fourth,  the  January-February  rains, 
which  were  wholly  wanting  in  1869  and  in  1874,  were  less  than  a  quarts 
of  an  inch. 

Speaking  broadly  then,  the  rains  commenced  poody  in  1868,  badly  in 
1873,  they  ended  with  six  inches  in  1868,  but  too  soon ;  In  1873  they  were 
sufficient  fear  the  last  month,  and  ended  still  earlier  in  September. 

So  far  1878  was  much  worse  than  1868  ;  then  there  was  absolutely  no 
rain  in  either  year  from  October  till  January,  but  in  February  there  was 
no  rain  in  1869,  and  in  1874  none  of  any  value. 
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Medical  (M^Mtffe;— The  medical  aapecta  are  described  as  follows  by  the 
Civil  Surgeon,  Dr.  SelouB.  No  statiatics  as  to  the  annual  birth-rate  in  this 
district  exist. 

Returns  of  deaths  were  made  up,  but  I  do  not  think  them  trustworthy, 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  the  death-rate  for  1873  to  have  been  16-6 
per  mille— a  number  which  must  be  too  small,  being  less  than  that  for 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Deathrate. — The  following  table  shows  the  dcathB  from  all  causes  for 
1872  and  1873.  Prior  to  1872  the  method  of  collecting  was  more  imper- 
fect than  It  is  at  present.  I  have  not  therefore  thought  it  worth  while  to 
give  the  statistics  of  former  years. : — 
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aJ^I  ?.  collection  u  as  follom  :-The  vUlagc  watolnmnreporte  each 
death  as  It  occurs  at  the  police  station,  where  the  officer  in  chaSe  enters 
«.,1  ■  .  °f  ■.''^:S^?'  "'"'"'  '■"crv«lB  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  District 
SapenntcndenlofPolico  at  the  headquarters- station  where  therotumsare 
compiled,  iherc  is  no  check  upon  the  chaukidars  who  may  frequentlj 
omit  t«  report  a  death.  J      "1       "J 

The  prevailing  endemic  descaso  of  this  district  is  malarious  fever,  inter- 
s' n™'?'  "?}  ""!"■«'  «"■  if  scqnelie.  enlarged  spleen,  dropsy. 
&  Dysentery,  another  disease  of  malarious  origin,  is  also^demie,  Sd 
prevail,  m  the  same  places  and  during  the  same  months  as  ague.  Besides 
these  leprosy  la  inet  with  to  a  limited  extcnt-not  in  my  option  greater 
i„  ,„'°k  .','' w"'?"  g™f  "llJ-  The  special  causes  to  which  these  di««ses 
^l!j?lJ^  t  I  '?'''"1""»=  "'''°''  "»  P'oductive  of  malaria,  m».,  the 
f.  n*,;i^w  T"  °'  ".'"■"''J'.l'""!  «»<!  defective  drainage.  Rico  cultiviilion 
S^ Twam  "  '"    ^  "  """°  "'  '"'''^  «  fS  «e'<l  l»i"g  "  artifi- 

it  i  f^^  S"!^  "■ "'"'''  ?"'  "5'  ™Pro«ment  is  taking  place,  although 
w'b^Sg^X^^rf''""'  "■"■-'™'W"«»  cf  ourmlrtW-^tistiS, 

on  the  pubUc  health,  masmuoh  as  it  has  been  at  the  e/pense  of  pasture 
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lands,  not  of  marsh  or  forest,  no  forests  have  heeh  cut  down,  there  being 
none  in  the  district,  and  sanitary  eflforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the 
removal  of  conditions  favouring  the  development  of  such  diseases  as  cho- 
lera or  typhoid  fever,  not  those  producing  marsh  miasma.  Something  in 
the  way  of  drainage  has  been  effected  near  the  station  of  Unao,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  say  with  what  result 

Epide7ndc8,—Jliie  epidemics,  which  usually  are  cholera  and  small-pox, 
visit  the  district  yearly,  but  in  addition  dengue  visited  the  town  of 
Unao  in  1872,  but  did  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  pervade  the  district. 
Cholera  generally  commences  in  April  or  May,  reaches  its  height  about 
August,  then  declines  and  disappears  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Its  specific 
characters  are  purging  and  vomiting  of  a  matter  resembling  rice  water, 
followed  by  collapse  in  which  the  patient  may  die,  and  afterwards  should 
he  survive  by  a  febrile  state. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  nothing  is  known  with  certainty,  some  attri- 
buting its  spread  to  contagion  by  means  of  the  evacuation,  others  to  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  together  with  a  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution  render- 
ing it  liable  to  the  disease.  These  different  views  are  to  be  found  in  all 
standard  works  on  medicine  ;  there  is  nothing  special  in  the  disease  as  it 
presents  itself  in  this  district. 

All  classes  of  natives  are  liable  to  attacks  of  cholera,  the  poor  perhaps  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  more  well-to-do,  though  this  is  doubtful.  The 
rate  of  mortality  among  those  attacked  in  1873  was  53*07. 

Small-pox  prevails  during  the  whole  year,  spreading  throughout  the 
district  and  returning  on  its  traces  by  the  time  a  fresh  crop  of  subjects 
has  grown  up.  The  largest  number  of  deaths  occur  in  July,  August,  and 
September.  Specific  characters  of  small-pox  are  well-known  and  to  be 
found  in  every  work  on  medicine ;  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  disease 
as  it  is  met  with  in  this  district 

The  cause  is  contagion  or  infection.  The  disease  attacks  all  indiscrimin- 
ately^ rich  and  poor,  Hindu  and  Muhammadans. 

No  statistics  exist  showing  the  rate  of  mortality  among  those  attacked. 

Cattle  plague. — The  only  cattle  epidemic  about  which  I  can  obtain 
any  information  occurred  in  187-3,  and  affected  a  few  villages  only.  Mr. 
Ireland,  Inspector  of  Police,  was  sent  to  make  inquiries,  and  describes  the 
symptoms  as  follows  : — 

On  some  part  of  the  animal's  body,  generally  the  neck,  a  swelling  formed 
which  burstmg  left  a  sore,  the  skin  around  to  a  considerable  distance  being 
discoloured.  At  the  same  time  diarrhoea  set  in,  the  bullock  jefused  to  eat, 
becameextremely  weak  and  died,  or  the  symptoms  abating  slowly  recovered. 
This  description  does  not  giye  a  sufficiently  clear  notion  of  the  disease  as 
to  enable  me  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  its  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  cattle  have  suffered  from  the  breaking  up  of  pas- 
.ture  land,  which  is  taking  place  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the 
district. 
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FaivrB. — ^The  principal  fiun  and  reUgiooi  gatfaariiBgs  ara  tha  feUawiBg 


\st, — Pariar  Fair.  This  is  held  at  Pariar  oo  the  Qangea  in  the  XJxiao 
tah8il>  opposite  Bith6r»  in  the  North- Western  Provinces^  at  which  Uamn,  a 
similar  gathering  takes  pkce  at  the  same  time,  thefull  moon  of  filartik  (Octo- 
ber or  November).  It  lasts  10  to  15  days,  and  is  attended  by  about  200,000 
people.  It  is  the  most  important  commercial  fair,  but  the  chief  traffic  is 
at  Bithdr,  whither  a  number  of  people  firom  the  Oudh  sid^  rqiair  to  make 
their  purchases,  though  a  good  deal  of  business  is  done  at  Pariar  chiefy 
in  the  cheaper  articles  of  commerce.  The  sti^fkle  articles  of  trade  are  doth, 
blankets,  silk  and  Amritsar  goods,  toys,  Ac.  Besides  being  a  oommemal 
it  is  also  a  religious  gathering,  the  principcd  ceremony  bein^  bathing  in 
the  Ganges,  which  is  the  object  of  adoration.  No  epidemic  haa  af  lata 
years  broken  out  among  the  pilgrims  at  this  fair.  It  oceans  at  a  season 
when  cholera  is  not  common,  and  sanitaiy  arrangements  are  eaiefoUy 
carried  out. 


2ikl.  «*Eolhwig<ra  Fair,  held  at  the  Tillage  of  that  name  on  the 
Ganges,  in  the  Unao  tahsil,  at  the  same  time  as  that  at  Pariar.  It  lasts 
7  to  10  days,  and  is  attended  by  about  200,000  people.  It  is  of  the 
same  <jiaracter  as  the  Pariar  Fair ;  the  staple  articles  of  commerce  are 
similar  but  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  poorer  class  of  frequenteza ;  the 
ceremonies  and  object  of  adoration  are  also  the  same.  No  epidemic  haa 
visited  this  fsdr  probably  owing  to  the  causes  given  above. 

Srd  — Takia  Muhabbat  Shah,  held  at  Pitan  in  the  Purwa  tahsil  in  Maid^ 
and  December.  It  lasts  10  to  15  dayH»  and  is  attended  by  about  150,000 
people.  It  is  partly  commercial  and  partly  religious  in  character,  the 
staple  articles  of  trade  being  silk,  blankets,  cloths^  toys,  &c.,  and  the  object 
of  adoration  the  shrine  of  Faqur  Muhabbat  Shah.  No  epidemic  has  aa  y^ 
broken  out  here. 

Ath. — Eusahri  fair,  held  at  the  villa^  of  Eusumbhi,  in  the  Mohan 
tahsil,  on  the  day  oi  the  full  moon  of  Baisikh,  lasts  7  or  8  days,  and  is 
attended  by  40,000  people.  It  is  chiefly  of  a  religious  character,  thouffh 
some  business  is  done  in  cloths  and  other  articles  of  consumption  of  wq 
-pooieiT  classes.  Debi  is  the  deity  worshipped  thera  The  worshippers 
ask  some  boon  of  the  goddess,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  granted 
sacrifice  a  goat  at  the  next  yearly  gathering.  No  epidemic  has  brc^ej^ 
out  here. 

About  fever  the  Civil  Surgeon  reports  as  follows : — ^I  had  the  opportunity 
of  looking  at  the  country,  generally  of  examining  the  villages  which  lay 
near  my  route,  and  of  questioning  all  perscms  I  could  find  who  had  lost 
relatives  from  fever  during  the  past  two  yearp,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disease  had  been  reuly  fever  or  not.  The  inducement  to  this  last 
proceeding  was  furnished  by  the  mortuary  returns  which,  as  remarked  by 
the  Sanitaiy  Commissioner,  show  that  reeistntion  is  still  in  an  impeifeot 
state.  It  appeared  to  me  that  errors  womd  be  found  in  the  returns  of 
the  diseases  to  which  deaths  were  due  as  weU  as  in  those  of  the  total 
mortality  and  the  proportions  of  the  sexes. 
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I  fotind  the  greatest  diffictilty  in  coBectlng  evidence  of  this  sort,  the 
people  seemed  to  imagine  that  some  danger  lurked  under  the  interroga- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  in  a 
YiQage  iyf  £pom  two  to  three  tiurasand  inhabitants,  I  could  not  discov^ 
fire  persons  who  admowledged  having  lost  a  relation  during  the  past  year. 
In  the  village  of  Atardhani,  containing  250  houses  for  instance,  which  I 
visited  with  \he  Deputy  Oommissioner,  although  Mr.  Dyson  and  myself 
Qsed  oar  ntmoert  efforts  at  persuasion,  only  tlffee  men  casne  forward  to 
give  evidence.  In  all  the  villages  I  visited  I  found,  more  or  less  developed, 
the  causes  which  are  well  known  to  ^ve  rise  to  malarious  emanations,  the 
neighbourhood  of  low-lying,  ill-drained  lands,  swamps,  jhfls,  rire  fields, 
and  excavations,  particularly  in  the  Safipur  and  B&ngarmau  th^nas,  which 
supply  the  largest  numbers  of  reported  deaths.  This  part  of  the  district 
skirts  the  Qan^es  and  is  low,  intersected  by  ravines  and  jhlls,  connected 
during  the  rains  with  the  river,  and  liable  to  floods.  The  villages  them- 
selves were  generally  speaking  dirty  and  full  of  filthy  pits  and  refuse 
heaps.  I  took  down  statements  of  54  cases  of  fever  from  the  lips  of  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  taking  care  only  to  record  the  accounts  of  per- 
sons who,  when  asked  what  their  relations  died  of,  answered  fever.  The 
number  is  small  considering  how  many  villages  I  visited,  but  as  I  have 
said  above^  I  experienced  the  greatest  di£Bculty  in  getting  men  to  some 
forward.  Of  these  -cases  thirty  seemed  to  me  undoubtedly  malarious 
fever,  14  not  fever  at  all,  and  in  the  remainder  I  could  not  mc^e  up  my 
mind  as  to  whether  the  disease  had  been  fever  or  no. 

It  appears  then  that  of  54  deaths  reported  as  bavins^  been  caused  by 
fever,  14  or  25*9  per  cent  were  not  due  to  this  disease  at  all,  and  that  some 
doubt  han^  over  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  remainder.  The  number  of 
cases  examined  was  too  smaU  to  enable  one  to  generalize  with  safety,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  collected  from  many  villages  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  area,  I  think  they  may  be  taken  as  affording 
an  approximate  notion  of  the  ratio  of  genuine  to  spurious  cases  reported. 
I  was  also  informed  by  several  lambardars,  patwiris,  police  officers,  and 
chaukidars  that  when  the  relatives  do  not  know  what  a  man  died  of  thev 
return  it  as  fever.  ^ 

The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  undoubtedly  fever  does  cause  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mortality,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  extent 
which  the  mortuary  returns  indicate.  Supposing  that  of  every  fifty-four 
cases  reported  fourteen  were  spurious,  the  mortality  in  1873  from  fever 
would  DC  reduced  fropi  8,939  or  52*4  per  cent,  to  6,624  or  43'0  per  cent 
The  mortality  in  1872  would  in  like  manner  be  reduced  of  10,386  or  7007 
per  cent  to  7,697  or  52*4  per  cent 

It  is  quite  possible  that  owing  to  the  small  number  of  cases  on  which 
these  calculations  are  based,  the  proportion  of  spurious  oases  is  not  so  great 
ns  is  shown  here,  but  I  think  one  can  with  safety  assume  that  20  per  cent, 
of  deatiis  returned  under  the  heading  ^*  fever*'  are  really- due  to  some  other 
disease.  Even  after  making  these  deductions,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
malarious  fever  is  very  large,  but  not  sufficiently  so  as  to  place  Unao  under 
4he  eategoxy  of 'fever-stri<£en  districts. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Agricaltoral  8Utiflli(»->0rop«— Indiiro  and  ootkm— Irrigation— WelU^BeiiU—Prioei— 
Faminea — Food   of  the  people— •Fiaberiefl—Marketa — ^Commerce— Ezporta  — Manufac- 
tures—Bail  way  traffie— Roada—Cart-trackt— Fcrriea. 

SoUs, — There  arc  in  this  district  three  kinds  of  soil,  known  to  the  people 
as  dumat  (loam)  matiilr  (clay)  and  bhdr  (sand).  No  doubt  these  might 
be  easily  subdivided  into  a  considerable  number  of  classes  according 
to  situation  in  the  village  and  quality  of  soil ;  but  it  is  as  unnecessary 
OS  it  would  be  tedious  to  descend  into  minute  details. 

The  percentage  each  description  bears  to  total  area  is  as  follows  :«— 

Dumat  ...  ...  ...        59  per  cent. 

Matiiur  •••  ...  ...        18        ,, 

Bhtir  ...  ...  ...        23        „ 

Total        ...      100 

•  The  barren  waste  is  particularly  bad,  nowhere  have  I  seen  6sar  plains 
of  such  extent  and  apparent  unfruitfulness  as  in  this  district.  They 
extend  through  the  central  parganas,  forming  in  their  waste  and  desolate 
aspect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rich  tracts  with  which  they  aie  mingled. 
Nothing  will  grow  upon  them,  except  here  and  there  a  weird-looking 
babtil  tree  (Acacia  arabia).  During  the  rainy  months,  it  is  true,  the 
village  cattle  pick  up  a  scanty  pasture,  but  even  this  fails;  shortly  after 
the  rain  ceases  to  fall  the  grass  withering  away. 

Amount  of  land  which  can  be  well  cultivated  by  one  plough, — It 
is  calculated  that  from  eight  to  ten  bighas  of  stiff  soil,  and  from  ten  to 
fourteen  of  light,  can  be  well  and  fully  worked  by  one  plough  and  a  pair 
of  bullocks.  Taking  the  whole  district  through,  there  is  an  average  of  9*6 
bighas,  or  six  acres  of  cultivated  land  per  plough.  Cultivation  would 
appear,  therefore,  to  be  somewhat  under  what  might  be  expected. 

The  ordinary  crops  of  the  district  kharff,  henwat,  and  rabi  are  the  same 
as  are  detailed  at  length  in  the  account  of  the  Partabgarh  district. 

Eocceptional  crops, — Sugarcane  and  s&nw&n  are  quite  exceptional  crops, 
and  belong  to  neither  of  the  three  main  divisions.  The  thin  kind  of 
sugarcane,  known  among  the  people  as  "  baraunkha,"  is  that  which  is 
generally  grown  in  the  district,  the  people  being  under  the  impression 
that  it  yields  a  better  description  and  more  abundant  supply  of  saccharine 
matter  than  the  thicker  and  apparently  fiuer  description  of  cane  as 
"  barangha"  and  "  matra ;"  my  own  impression,  however,  is  that  the  secret 
lies  in  their  rude  mill,  usually  nothing  more  than  the  sharpened  end  of  a 
small  tree,  working  with  a  rotary  motion  inside  a  partially  hollowed  log^ 
being  unable  to  express  the  juice  from  the  finer  kind  of  cane,  while  the 
inferior  description  yields  readily  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Cutting  usually  commences  early  in  January,  but  is  not  completed  and 
the  sugar  made  until  the  middle  of  February.  The  crop  lies  midway 
between  the  henwat  and  the  rabi,  but  cannot  be  classed  with  either,    Jn 
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the  same  way  the  d&nw&D  is  not  sown  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  is 
only  cut  just  before  the  rains  commence. 

Dependence  of  cnXtivixtoTe  on  their  Mdhdja/na  for  seed. — For  seed  the 
majority  of  the  cultivators  are  still  dependent  upon  the  mahijans,  who 
usually  take  back  the  value  in  kind.  As  it  is  borrowed  when  grain  is 
dearest  and  repaid  when  it  is  at  its  cheapest,  the  lenders  usually  contrive 
to  get  an  exorbitant  percentage  out  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  a  ruinous  sys- 
tem, but  no  stop  can  be  put  to  it  until  landowners  become  sufficiently 
unfettered  to  store  up  seed  mr  themselves. 

QjudUty  offTod/iMe. — There  is  nothing  grown  in  the  district  particularly 
deserving  of  notice :  the  crops  are  all  of  an  ordinary  description. 

Sod  not  adopted  for  cotton. — Cotton  does  not  appear  to  succeed  well. 
During  the  American  war  when  prices  ranged  high  a  ^ood  deal  was 
l^wn,  but  as  prices  fell  off  its  cultivation  dedined,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
will  ever  become  a  favourite  staple. 

Indigo  exteneivdy  grown. — Indigo  was  formerly  extensively  grown  in 
the  pazganas  of  Harha^  B&nffarmau,  and  part  of  Safipur.  There  were  two 
large  manufactories  in  the  Nawabi ;  one  near  the  Gfanges  in  the  Harha 
pargana  and  the  other  at  Mii^ngaoj,  established  by  Mi&n  Almds  Ali 
Khan ;  both  went  to  ruin  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Nawabi,  and  the  people 
ceased  growing  the  plant.  But  since  the  recent  establishment  of  a  manu- 
factory at  Muradabad,  the  people  in  the  B&ngarmau  pargsma,  where  the 
soil  is  suitable  for  it,  have  again  taken  to  its  cultivation. 

Rotation  of  crop. — In  rotation  of  crop  I  find  the  rule  to  be  one 
exhausting  crop  as  wheat,  followed  by  two  or  three  light  ones.  For 
instance  a  field  of  ordinary  soil  is  this  year  sown  with  wheat,  next  year  it 
bears  a  light  kharif  crop  as  kiikun  or  mindwa,  followed  by  a  light  rabi 
as  barley  or  peas,  the  year  following  by  a  henwat  crop  as  judr,  the 
third  year  with  wheat  again.  Of  course  where  manure  is  abundant  the 
valuable  crop  would  come  round  more  rapidly,  but  the  usual  rotation  is 
as  above.  When  only  one  crop  is  obtained  from  the  land  each  year  an 
exhausting  crop  is  always  grown,  but  when  two,  care  is  taken  to  sov.  a 
light  one  at  both  seasons. 

Cultivators"  holdings  are  small,  the  average  being  as  follows  : — 

A.   r  p. 
Remdent  caltivatorB     .«.  •••  ••«  •••4    16 

Noa-reBideot    ditto      •*•  •••  ••  ...    S    1  SO 

Irrigation. — ^The    chief  sources  of  irrigation  are  wells,  masonry  and 
earthen,  tanks  and  streams,  the  amount  of  land  irrigated  from  either 
By  well*   105,80S    «ouroe  being  about  equal  as  shown  in  the  marginal 
aereB,    from  tanks    note.     There  is  thus  irrigated  from  all  sources  a  total 
106^4  acret.  of  210,656  acres,  or  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  culti- 

vated area. 

WeUs  :faoUity  with  which  dug. — In  nearly  every  pargana  earthen  wells, 
by  which  I  mean  those  unsupported  by  masonry  in  any  way,  are  freely 
dug  at  comparatively  small  cost,  the  average  price  in  the  upper  lands 
being  from  four  to  six  nipees,  the  well  lasting  from  two  to  six  years.     In 
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many  placea  they  last  much  longer,  while  in  others  they  fall  in  as  soon 
as  the  rains  commence.    I  therefore  give  the  average  of  the  district 

Average  dmth  of  water  in  rveUs^—The  depth  of  water  from  the  sur&oe 
of  the  grouna  varies  considerably,  but  the  average  may  be  set  down  at 
twenty  feet,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  well  being  about  ten  feet. 

Mode  of  wofldng  wS^- — ^The  majority  are  woiked  by  bullocks  with 
the  chai-sa,  a  leathern  bag  contaimng  m>m  15  to  20  gallons  of  water. 
Where  the  water  is  not  very  feur  from  the  surfiace  manual  labour  is 
substituted  for  animal  power,  as  men  work  quicker,  and  can  irrigate  a 
laiger  extent  of  area  in  a  given  time.  When  labourers  are  employed 
they  are  usually  paid  in  grain,  but  the  common  custom  is  for  the  culti* 
yators  to  form  themselves  into  co-operative  societies,  and  help  each  other 
in  turn  to  irrigate  their  fields,  every  man  being  bound  to  assist,  until  the 
fields  belonging  to  all  the  cultivators  in  the  society  have  been  watered. 

Average  amovnU  of  land  irrigated  per  diem. — ^The  amount  of  land 
capable  of  being  irrigated  per  diem  from  each  kind  of  well  I  estimate  as 
follows  .^-^ 

Mawnity  well  worked  bj  one  pair  of  IniUociES,  8  blswat  per  diem* 
Karthen        ditto  ditto,  8       ditto    ditto. 

Ifaaonry       ditto         by  hnmaa  labour,  6  to  10       ditto    ditto. 
Earthf  D       ditto  by  hand  (dbenklis)  S  to  S       ditto    ditto. 

Sheogobind,  taluqdar,  has  made  ten  wells  in  pargana  Magrfiyar ;  they 
cost  Rs.  1,700 ;  the  depth  at  which  the  spring  is  met  with  is  32  cubits  ; 
it  was  formerly  42  cubits ;  water  lies  in  the  weu  at  16  cubits  or  twenty-four 
feet.  About  23  bighas  of  spring  crops  can  be  watered  in  the  season,  but 
much  less  sugarcane.  The  four  purs  will  water  a  bis^ha  in  a  day  with 
ordinary  bullock  power ;  the  one  pair  of  bullocks  work  all  day,  eating  a 
mouthful  of  bhiisa  at  the  end  of  each  descent  of  the  bucket.  In  April- 
May  when  the  sugarcane  is  beioff  watered  there  is  about  a  two  hours' 
cessation  owing  to  the  extreme  heat.  A  pair  of  bullocks  such  as  is 
required  for  well  work  will  cost  Rs.  30,  if  of  less  value  they  are  useless 
and  really  more  expensive. 

Rente :  prevalence  of  money  paymerUe  :  no  fxced  rente. — As  a  rule 
rents  have  for  many  years  been  paid  in  money  and  not  in  kind.  But  no- 
where is  there  a  trace  of  any  fixed  rate  ou  the  soil,  classified  either  ac- 
cording to  quality,  or  to  position  of  the  land  in  the  villaga  The  rule  has 
always  been  for  each  field,  to  pay  the  price  commensurate  with  its  known 
productive  capabilities,  and  the  demand  for  land  in  the  village  ;  but  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  competition 
has  not  come  in  to  regulate  the  price.  During  the  cotton  mania,  I  dis- 
covered competition  in  one  pargana  (B&ngarmau),  and  rents  rose  consid^- 
ably  for  land  adapted  to  that  class  of  produce,  but  on  the  termination 
of  the  American  war,  and  the  consequent  £bJ1  in  prices,  the  speculators 
were  ruined,  and  the  landlords  lost  considerably  by  them;  the  yeeur 
following,  they  were  glad  to  restore  the  land  to  the  old  cultivators^  at 
considerably  reduced  rents. 

Bents  generally  higher  under  native  rtde. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
rents  as  a  rule,  are  lower  now,  than  in  the  Nawabi,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  more   equal    In  the  estate  of  a  powerful  landowner   like    the 
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taluqdar  of  Mauranwan  they  are  much  lower.  He  was  able  to  protect  his 
tenantiy  against  outside  oppression,  consequently  his  land  was  at  a 
premium^  and  he  received  lugher  rents  than  the  petty  landowner  who 
could  do  nothing  to  protect  his  dependents,  and  whose  land  was  conse* 
quently  at  a  discount  In  one  village  belonging  to  this  taluqdar  rents 
on  annexation  went  down  a  third.  It  had  been  a  harbour,  in  former 
days  for  those  who  had  to  leave  their  own  homes,  to  escape  from  the 
bulling  they  experienced  in  the  independent  villages,  and  therefore  the 
cultivators  were  willing  to  pay  almost  any  rent  for  the  land.  But  annexa- 
tion bringing  peace  and  security  brought  the  value  of  land  to  a  level 
and  equidized  rents. 

The  prices  of  grain  stuff  in  Unao  for  the  ten  years  ending  1870  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table.  They  are  however  only  roughly  correct.  For 
instance  in  1867  barley  was  more  nearly  24  sers  for  the  rupee  than 
14.  Prices  are  undoubtedly  higher  in  Unao  than  in  any  other  town  of 
Oudh.  This  is  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  mart  (Cawnpore) 
and  to  the  proximity  of  the  Ganges — a  trade  channel  by  which  grain  is  cqu« 
veyed  to  Allahabad  and  Patna, 

We  find  from  the  table  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  is  18  sers  for 
the  rupee,  the  average  of  the  province  bein^  22  sers,  but  the  discrepancy  is 
really  nardly  so  great.  Prices  are  rising  with  considerable  rapidity,  more 
so  than  in  other  districts;  capital  abounds  in  Cawnpore;  there  is  also  a 
great  demand  for  labour;  mills  and  leather  manufacture  flourish,  so  wages 
^re  high,  and  there  is  a  good  market  for  food  grains : — 

ffUxtemeifU  showmg  ihe  details  of  produce  and  prices  for  the  following 

years. 
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Faminea.^The  famines  of  1769,  of  1783-85,  and  of  1838,  all  affected  this 
diftrict  I  the  price  of  grain  rose  to  7  Bcrs  for  the  rupee.    The  subject  i^ 
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referred  to  in  detail  in  the  article  on  the  adjoining  district,  Lucknow.  la 
1861,  1865, 1869,  and  1874,  there  have  been  high  prioes  leading  to  consider- 
able distress.  Drought  has  been  the  principal  agent  in  caosiDg  the 
bad  harvests  which  led  to  these  calamities,  bnt  floods  have  been  in  the  long 
run  equally  injurious,  although  each  was  in  itself  a  minor  calamity; 
they  were  more  frequent.  The  irrigation  of  Unao  being  laryi^ly  from 
wells,  minor  droughts  do  not  affect  its  harvests  as  the  ar^dal  sapfdies 
of  water  do  not  &il. 

Little  need  be  said  here  on  this  subject  which  has  been  already  fnlly 

treated  in  the  article  on  Fyzabad,  whose  situation  upon  the  bank  of  a  good 

navigable  river  is  similar  to  that  of  Unao.     The  last  real  scarcity  was  in 

1869,  but  in  1873  and  1874  grain  has  been  at  veiy  high  rotes  owing  to 

bod  harvests  and  the  export  to  Bengal.    Prices  as  in  <^er  districts  are 

at  their  highest  in  January-February  before  the  i^rin^  harvest  is  reaped, 

and  in  July-August  before  the  autumn  harvest  is  npe.    Barley  is  the 

■cheapest  grain  in  the  latter  period,  kodo  and  b&jra  in  the  form^.    If  the 

price  of  these  cheapest  grains  exceed  eighteen  sere  per  nipee  iiunine  is 

to  be  apprehended.     The  people  feed  mostly  upon  juir,  lWKra>  kodo^ 

barley,  gram,  arhar,  moth,  peas,  of  which  they  make  bread  and  |»ottage: 

Rice  is  the  most  satisfying  but  arhar  and  gram  the  most  nourishing.     If 

any  of  these  grains  rise  in  price  above  fifteen  sens  for  the  rupee,  it  will  be 

abandoned  for  a  cheaper  and  inferior  one. 

Food  of  the  people, — The  food  consists  of  the  cheaper  grains  of  mnize, 
rice,  and  kodo  in  the  five  months  ending  with  March  1st,  of  peas, 
barley,  gram,  pulses  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  They  take  two  meals 
a  day, — 'One  at  noon  and  one  in  the  evening.  Even  the  poorest  do  so ;  at 
any  rate  when  working  theyoould  not  labour  property  without  them.  They 
economize  not  on  thenumberbut  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  meals. 
A  fair  allowance  for  a  working  man  is  oonsidered  to  be  12  chhat&ks  of 
rice,  14  of  gram  and  peas,  but  a  ser  of  maize,  and  a  ser  and  a  qnarter  of 
kodo  are  required.     Fish  are  referred  to  as  follows  by  Dr.  Day  :— 

^  The  tahsildar  of  Unao  considers  the  fishing  population  at  about 
1,000,  but  they  also  follow  other  oocupationa  They  consiBt  dT 
Kah&rs,  Lodhas,  and  FAsia  The  market  is  fully  supplied  with  fish,  the 
cost  of  the  larger  sorts  being  fhun  one  anna  to  one  and  a  half  annas  a  ser; 
of  the  smaller  from  9  pie  to  one  anna  and  a  half.  The  first  scrt  of 
mutton  is  two  annas  a  ser,  the  second  one  and  a  half  annas.  About 
85,000  people  in  this  tahsil  are  reported  fish^eaters.  The  fish  are  stated 
to  have  increased.  About  10,000  maunds  of  very  small  ones  are  said 
to  be  taken  during  the  rain&    The  smallest  sise  of  mesh  of  nets  med  is 

S*  ven  at  half  an  inch,  and  fish  are  trapped  in  the  irrigated  fields  during 
e  rains.  The  native  names  of  the  traps  and  nets  used  are — ^pandi, 
ohhatta^  lokari.  ohowruhi,  bisari,  ornlgi,  k&nta  rhook),  and  t&pa  made  of 
reeds  and  jiisnes,  kurwar,  and  halka.  Many  nsh  are  used  as  manure  in 
the  rains.  There  are  said  to  be  2,000  fishermen  in  tahsU  I^irwa.* — Para» 
S90,  ^Francis  Dajfs  Fresh^tvater  Fish  ond  FiakerieB  of  India  and  JBttrma." 

"  Kanjlt  Singh,  taluqdar  of  Eantha,  observes  that  cultivators  and 
others  catch  fish,  but  are  generally  people  of  the  following  castes : — ^ELah&rs. 
Pfois,  Koris,  I^odbas,  &c    The  market  is  not  fully  suppKeA    The  price 
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of  large  fish  is  half  an  anna,  and  of  small  ones  a  quarter  of  an  anna 
a  ser.  About  half  the  population  are  fish-consumers.  The  supply  has 
remained  stationary.  Small  fish  are  taken,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
The  mesh  of  the  smallest  nets  employed  is  half  an  inch.  Fish  are  trap- 
ped in  the  irrigated  fields  during  the  rains.  The  following  are  the  nets 
and  traps  used: — Haluka,  turwar,  tap,  kuttra,  j&l,  koena,  khowra,  phatka 
or  supa,  garie  ulurana,  kaguma,  lokarel  sahiurya,  ghughuroah." — Para. 
294,  "  Fromm  Day*s  Frem-water  Fish  and  Fiah^ries  of  India,  cmd 
Burma.'* 

Markets. — Besides  the  open  markets,  at  the  different  bazars  in  the  dis- 
trict, there  are  numerous  smaller  ones  held  once  or  twice  a  week  at  all  the 
chief  villages  in  each  pargana  for  the  comrenience  of  the  neighbouring 
villagers,  who  there  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce  and  supply  them- 
selves with  their  few  necessaries.  The  only  one,  however,  worthy  of 
note  is  that  held  for  cattle,  at  the  lars^e  village  of  Thana,  about  8  miles 
from  Unao ;  it  is  the  chief  cattle  market  in  the  district,  and  the  only  one 
to  which  cattle  are  taken  from  any  distance. 

Com/merce. — The  commerce  of  the  district  is  small,  and  chiefly  carried 
on  by  traders  resident  at  Uaur&nwfin,  Purwa,  Muradabad,  B&ngarmau, 
and  some  of  the  small  ganjes  scattered  through  the  district. 

Exports. — ^The  principal  exports  are  grain  of  all  kinds,  gur,  ghi,  and 
tobacco,  a  little  indigo  and  saltpetre ;  the  latter  is  almost  entirely  shipped 
to  Calcutta.  The  other  articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  sent  across  the 
Ganges  either  to  Cawnpore,  Bilhaux,  or  Fatehgarh. 

Imports. — ^The  chief  imports  are  European  cloth,  salt,  iron,  cotton,  spices, 
and  similar  necessaries,  required  for  the  consumption  of  a  rural  population. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  of  these  imports  and  exports  as 
there  are  no  data  available,  from  which  reliable  figures  could  be  obtained, 
and  statistics  founded  on  insufficient  data  are  worse  than  useless  for 
they  only  lead  us  wrong. 

Wholesale  traders,  bankers. — ^The  great  banking  house  used  formerly 
to-be  that  of  Ohandan  L&l  at  Maur&nw&n,  whose  family  rose  to  wealth 
and  influence  through  money-lending.  Latterly,  however,  they  have 
greatly  withdrawn  from  trade  living  chiefly  on  their  estates,  and  only 
fending  among  their  neighbours.  Their  place,  however,  has  been  supplied 
by  several  Cawnpore  houses  who  have  established  agents  at  the  station 
of  Vnao. 

Alanu/actv/reB — i/ndigo  and  saJt. — ^There  are  no  manufactures  to  speak 
of.  Formerly  there  were  large  indigo  and  salt  works  at  different  places  in 
the  district,  but  since  annexation  both  have  been  closed.  Saltpetre  is 
still  made  for  export,  its  manufacture  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
liucknow  house  of  S  h  Makkhan  L41.* 

(kyujwtry  c^^cik  a/nd  other  mewttt/iwjftw^.— All  the  country  cloth,  agri- 
cultural implements,  &c,  made  m  the  district  are  consumed  by  the 
'people  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  manufiictured. 


*  SAhMakkhaiv Lfilbw now leil lAeknow and  llie  house li broken np. 
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According  to  the  return  of  1872  the  principal  exports  and  imports  were 
as  follows : — 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  vastly  exceed  the  exports  in  value, 
but  this  is  nominal.  These  returns  only  exhibit  the  foreign  traffic  ojf 
Unao,  that  which  leaves  the  province  at  the  gh&ts  and  bridges  on  the 
Ganges  which  divides  it  from  the  North  West  Provinces.  The  greater 
part  of  the  so  called  import  only  passes  through  the  district  to  Lucknow  and 
north  Oudh  generally.  Nor  do  the  railway  returns — vide  table — shed  more 
light  on  the  matter.  The  railway  traverses  the  district  for  26  miles;  there 
are  four  stations,  but  one  Eusumbhi  ia  not  entered  in  the  traffic  returns. 
The  number  of  passengers  amounted  to  2,36,688  in  1873,  of  whom  half 
came  from  the  city  of  Cawnpore  which  is  beyond  the  Ganges  although  the 
station  is  on  the  hither  side.  The  railway  goods  traffic  is  mainly  confined 
to  grain. 

In  1873  the  traffic  at  the  various  stations  on  the  railway  within  thQ 
boundaries  of  the  Unao  district  was  as  follows  : — 
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2toa€{«.-^There  are  several  main  lines  of  oommumcation  traversing  the 
district  in  all  directions.    The  chief  are: — 

I. — ^From  Cawnpore  to  Lucknow,  the  distance  being  in  this  district  22 
mileSw  It  passes  through  the  station  of  XJnao  and  the  late  tahsil  station  of 
NawabeanK  traversing  two  of  the  most  fertile  parganas  in  the  district.  It 
is  metedlea  throughout  and  is  in  good  order.  On  this  road  Qeneral  Have- 
lock  fought  some  of  his  severest  actions  when  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
Lucknow  garrision  in  1857. 

IL — ^From  XJnao  to  Rae  Bareli  vii  the  tahsil  station  of  Purwa  and 
considerable  town  of  Maur&nwfin,  distance  26  miles  to  the  boundary. 
It  is  bridged  and  passable  at  all  seasona. 

III. — From  Unao  to  Bihar  and  Dalmau  in  the  Rae  Bareli  district^  vid 
Achalganj,  distance  16  miles  to  the  boundary.  It  is  only  partially  bridged 
and  not  much  used. 

rV. — From  Unao  to  Sandila  vid  the  towns  of  Rasiilabad,  Midnganj, 
and  Haidarabad,  to  the  boundary  distance  36  miles.  When  once  the 
bridge  across  the  Sai  river  is  built,  this  road  will  attract  much  traffic 
firom  the  Sitapur  and  Hardoi  districts.  At  present  no  carts  can  cross 
the  river  during  the  rains,  and  consequently  otner  roads  are  preferred. 

y.*-From  Unao  to  Hardoi  vid  the  tahsil  station  of  Safipur  and  the 
large  towns  of  B4ngarmau  and  Muradabad,  distance  44  miles.  This 
road  is  usually  in  capital  order,  and  is  frequented  at  all  seasons  by  carts 
carrying  grain  from  the  western  districts  to  Cawnpore.  It  is  bridged 
throughout. 

YI. — From  Ndn&mau  Gb&t  on  the  Qanges  vid  Bangarmau;  Asiwan, 
and  Mianganj  to  Lucknow,  distance  in  Unao  district  45  miles.  Formerly 
under  the  native  government  this  was  the  highway  to  Delhi ;  of  late 
years  however,  this  route  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  road  is  now 
only  employed  for  local  traffia 

Minor  roods. — ^Besides  these  main  roads  there  are  several  others  of 
minor  importance.  Thev  are  aligned  and  partially  bridged,  but  the 
traffic  upon  them  is  small :—  * 

f  I.)  Cawnpore  to  Parwtt  •••  •-  M  miles, 

(f .)  BasGlabad  to  Parlar  •••  ...  16  ditto. 

(S.)  MUUiganJ  to  Sallpar  .••  «.  lO  ditto. 

(4.)  Purwa  to  Aani         •••  «•  .«•  16  ditto. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  route  book  : — 

Boads. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  unmetalled  roads : — 

I. — From  Unao  to  Rae  Bareli  by  Achalganj  and  Bihfir.  This  is  32 
miles  long,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  stages: — ^Achalganj  9  miles  fit>m 
Unao,  Bigahpur  9  miles  further,  and  Bih&r  14  miles.  The  river  is  the 
Lon  which  is  bridged.    There  are  7  n&las. 

n. — ^From  Unao  to  Bae  Bareli  by  Chauki  Dahi,  Purwa^  and  Haur&n  wl[n. 
This  passes  for  38  miles  within  the  boundaries  of  this  district.    The 
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stages  are  Bichhia  9  miles  from  Uaao,  Purwa  1 1  miles  further,  Maurio win 
7  miles»  and  Qulariha  11  miles.  The  river  is  the  Lon,  and  there  is  the 
Bas-ha  jhil.     Number  of  nalas  7. 

III. — ^From  Unao  to  EEardoi  by  Safipur  and  Bingarmau  in  the  TJnao 
district  This  road  is  38  miles  long  and  has  the  following  stations  on  it: — 
Rau  8  miles  from  Unao,  Safipur  9  miles  further,  Bingarmau  14  miles, 
and  M uradabad  7.  Tinai  nadi,  Bhadni  n&la,  and  Kurehra  nadi,  branches 
of  the  Kaljani,  are  rivers  on  this  road.  Number  of  ndlas  is  31. 

IV. — From  Unao  to  Sandila,  district  Hardoi  by  AurAs.  This  is  32  miles 
long  within  this  district,  and  has  the  following  stages  : — Mdkhi  5  miles 
from  Unao,  Mi4ngani  13  miles  further,  and  Aur^  8  miles.  The  rivers  are 
the  Tinai  and  Sai.    Number  of  n&lsA  15. 

y. — ^From  Chauki  Jait  to  Purwa  by  Achalganj,  district  Unao.  This 
passes,  for  26  miles  through  this  district,  and  the  stages  are  Achalganj  11 
miles,  and  Purwa  15  miles  further. 

The  Badarqa  nala  and  Lon  nadi  are  the  rivers.     Number  of  ndlas  6. 

VI. — ^From  Bikrampur  on  16th  milestone  of  Unao  and  Bih  r  road  to 
Baksar.  This  is  16  miles  long  within  this  district  The  stages  are  Bfoi 
7  miles  and  Baksar  9  miles  further. 

YIL— From  Bih&r  to  Baksar.  This  road  is  14  miles  long.  The  stages  are 
Bhagwantnagar  6  miles  from  Bih&r  and  Baksar  8  miles  mrtber.  Khurai 
nadi  is  the  river  on  this  road.     Number  of  nalas  7. 

YIIL— -From  Pariar  to  Hasanganj.  This  passes  for  23  miles  through  this 
district.  The  stages  are  Chakhoni  8  miles  from  Pariar,  Elasdlabad  6  miles 
further,  and  then  Hasanganj  9  miles. 

IX. — ^From  Bingarmau  to  Lucknow  by  Mohfin,  dinstrict  Unao.  This 
passes  for  34  miles  through  this  district.  The  stages  are  Tikia  8  miles  fit>m 
B&ngarmau,  Mianganj  10  miles  frirther,  Moh&n  12  miles,  and  "Hkaitganj 
4  miles.    The  Sai  is  the  only  river.    Number  of  nlilas  10. 

X. — From  Aurfe  to  Moh&n,  district  Unao.  This  road  is  15  miles  long 
and  has  the  following  stages :  Tanda  6  miles  from  Aur&3,and  then  Mohfin 
9  miles  further. 

XI. — ^From  Maurauwan  to  M&npur.  This  is  12  miles  long,  and  has  the 
following  stages : — Ehujauli  7  miles  from  Maaranw&n,  and  Mdnpur  5  miles 
further. 


XII.— The  minor  roads 

(I.)    From  NawabgaoJ  to  Ktota,  5  milM  long. 

(%  )    From  MaiirA'iw&a  to  B  ichhriwfti  In  the  Bae  Bareli  district.  This  passes  for  7 
mUes  throqgli  this  dialriol. 


(8.)    From  Bibir  to  Purwa  M  miles  loog  i  iiom  BihAr  to  f  oih  mile  Lnoknow  and 
Cawnpore  road. 

(i.)  From  Ajgain  to  MonshfgaiiJ,  1 1  mil^i  In  leogtb. 

(6  )  From  Safipur  to  BasAlabad,  s  mUts  long. 

f 6.)  From  Safipur  to  llllnganj,  •!  miles  long. 

(7  )  From  B6ngarmau  to  Sandf la  in  Hardoi  district  by  Rim  Kot,  9{  mifes  long. 
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*  Carl  tracks. — Moreover  in  addition  to  those  aligned  roads,  there  are 
numerous  cart  tracks,  leading  everywhere  across  the  district  These  are 
readily  traversable  for  certainly  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Facility  with  which  the  district  ca/m  hs  traversed. — ^From  experience  I 
can  speak  of  the  &cility  with  which  the  whole  district  can  be  marched 
over  any  time  between  October  and  June.  Recently  another  road  has 
been  made  running  almost  straight  from  Safipur  to  Pariar ;  two  more  have 
been  sanctioned — one  from  Eusumbhi  to  Pacnh&n  near  Nawabganj^  where 
a  fair  is  held,  another  from  Ajgain  to  Mohfin ;  these  roads^  bring  traffic 
across  country  to  the  railway. 

Bailwav.-An  addition  to  these  roads  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway 
Company  have  a  branch  line  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow.  The  land 
was  applied  for  early  in  1864,  and  handed  over  to  the  railway  authorities 
after  payment  of  compensation  to  the  zamindars  by  August  of  the  same 
year.  The  engineering  works  were  completed,  and  the  line  opened  for 
traffic  in  May,  1867.  Following  the  same  line  of  country  as  the  present 
Imperial  road,  the  railway  runs  through  two  of  the  richest  parganas  in 
the  district.  The  average  price  of  the  land  taken  up  amounted  to  eight 
years'  purchase,  only  here  and  there  did  it  rise  as  high  as  nine  years. 

Ferries. — In  addition  to  the  railway  bridge  at  Cawnpore  ferries  have 
been  established  under  the  Cawnpore  authorities  at  N&namau  and  Pariar 
Gh4t;  and  all  along  the  river  the  resident  fishermen  keep  small  canoes, 
in  which  they  will  convey  passengers  across  the  river ;  and  in  many  places 
during  the  hot  season  the  river  becomes  fordable,  but  few  persons  ever 
venture  upon  the  passage. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  PEOPLE. 

ToWM  Mid  popoktioa— Mannen  and  cwtoina— Law  of  inlieritenm  pteralent  fn  tfr* 
dbttiet— Tenarea — Tablw  exhiUtiiig  the  d«UU  of  owncnhlp  in  th«  dirtrict  of  Unao. 


Unio 

••• 

6,S76  toali. 

8«flpar 

••• 

6,660      H 

BaDgarmao 

••• 

7,966       „ 

Asfwan 

»•• 

4,996       „ 

Purwa 

••• 

6,866       ^ 

ManiiDwin 

••* 

7.460      n 

Harha 

•M 

6,490       „ 

Tovms. — ^Population  being  to  so  lai^e  an  extent  agricultural  towns  of 

any  size  are  not  to  be  expected ;  there 
are  however  sereral  with  a  population 
varying  from  5,000  to  7,500  inhabitants 
as  noted  in  the  margin  *  With  excep- 
tion of  BAngarmau,  Maur4nw&n,  and 
perhaps  Purwa,  for  in  these  alone  is 
there  anything  like  trade,  these  towns 
are  mpidly  fSftUing  to  decay.  Their  pros- 
perity vras  intimately  connected  with  the  native  government,  their 
inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  king, 
made  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  the  Qovemment  establishments 
brought  traffic  and  wealth  into  them ;  now  these  establishments  have 
been  removed,  and  the  residents  having  lost  their  service,  and  having  for 
the  most  part  no  property  te  fall  back  upon,  are  sunk  in  the  deepest 
poverty  and  wretehedness. 

Area  and  PopvZation. 


Parganas 


I 


Unao 
Pariar 

8ikandarpv 
Harha 

Totol 

Saflpur 
Fatehpur  Chan- 

riUL 
lUngarmao    ••• 

Total     .M 

If  ohin  Aurfts  ••• 
A  81  wan  aa. 

Jhalotar  Ajgain, 
GrorindaParsan- 
dan. 

Total     -. 


••a 


••a 


a«a 


a*a 


ii 

as 


66 
94 

61 
177 

990 


ArM  in 

Brituk 

square  mile*. 


Pw/nJaHi 


& 


►    I 


64 

36 

68 

997 


r 


i 


189 

90 

149 


S«6l 


871 


906 

119 

1U8 

68 


90 
178 


896 


196 
99 

98 
44 


480 


437 


SI 

19 

40 

109 

199 

"79 
49 

*03 

931 

109 
66 
66 
96 

986 


0  a 

2 


60,96 
16,968 
88.996 
119,649 

8,469 
964 

1,811 
9.960 

192,9X3 

7,994 

69,179 
40  694 

76.946 

10,140 
1,067 

19,661 

179.748 

93,878 

69,674 
64,074 
66,649 
91,103 

6,961 

6,114 

8,fil7 

666 

928,299 

1 7,647 

17,396 

6,176 

16,187 

66,690 


102,081 


* 

B 

£ 


16,897 

7  44 
16,409 
67,939 


87,690 
92,088 

46.707 


106,485 


96,186 


a 


S8,796 

16,017 

84»646 

1 16,899 


200,217 


84,699 
19,676 

49,869 


97,191 


60,644 
81,604 
89,686 
11,896 


196,169 


46,981 
98,664 
90,474 
10,449 


79,619 
41,711 

89,696 
903,626 


111,481 


96,626 
60,186 
62,169 
91,768 


S40,640 


Pi  A 


li 


8*8 
4S4 

696 
619 

690 

64S 
468 

618 

sTS" 

609 
608 
6S4 
495 


699 


•  These  populatloDa  are  drawn  from  the  Settlement  Census  of  1866,  and  differ  much 
from  those  entered  elsewhere  which  are  borrowed  from  the  1869  Census, 
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Area.and  Population. — (concluded.) 


1 

S 

Ana  m 

5 

3 

1 

British 
squaremUeB, 

P<^uUii<m 

» 

OB 

H 

k 

o.« 

1 

Parganaa. 

»4    S 

il 

SB 

• 

1 

1 

St 

0 

i 

1 

1. 

a 

8.924 

1 
& 

6 

Number  of 
eaoh  aquar 

f 

Pnrwa             ••. 

129 

111 

54 

60.934 

81,631 

83,227 

64,85^ 

583 

Manranwan    ... 

111 

173 

98 

85,2tfl 

6,173 

46,692 

44,872 

90,464 

628 

Asoha             ^ 

63 

44 

S4 

21,104 

666 

11,327 

10,442 

21,769 

495 

• 

Magrijar 

S! 

80 

10 

16.840 

470 

8.364 

8,916 

17,S1U 

67  S 

Panhan           ••• 

sa 

19 

9 

7,769 

228 

3,986 

4,012 

7,997 

421 

1^ 

i'atao              ^ 

15 

li 

4 

5,893 

174 

2,863 

3,204 

6,067 

658 

Bih4c 

»6 

S4 

11 

13,468 

423 

6,749 

7,182 

13,881 

678 

Bhagwantnagar 

68 

48 

19 

S6,06U 

616 

12,891 

18,684 

26,675 

691 

Gfa&tampar     ••• 

S9 

S6 

12 

16,979 

201 

7,767 

8,418 

16,lb0 

622 

b 

Daimdia  Khera, 
Total     ^ 

District  Total... 
Prisoner      em- 

101 

64 

88 

85,388 

1,028 

17,786 

18,481 

86,:  66  567 

565 

847 

270 

988 

••• 

288,466 

1  2,801 

148,874 

152,898 

801,267 

560 

I97O6 

1,764 

888,730 

62,002 

483,499 

46M61 

945,750 

586 

••• 

••• 

... 

179 

14 

198 

ploy^  in  Jail. 

Europeans     ••• 

•  M 

••§ 

••» 

— 

•— 

6 

4 

10 

BuraaiaBa      m. 
Grand  Total... 

••• 

— 

••• 
938 

••• 

••• 
62,02o 

2 

§•« 

2 

1,706 

1,764 

888,780 

488,686 

462,269 

945,966 

541 

Thia  statement  la  compiled  from  the  Census  report ;  later  calculations  make  the  total 
population  944^793,  and  the  total  area  1,746  aqoare  miles. 

People. — ^The  population  of  Unao  is  945,955.  Of  these  Brahmans  form 
nearly  16  per  cent,  Chhattris,  Cham&rs,  Ahfrs,  and  Lodlis  are  almost 
equal  in  number  being  each  about  9  per  cent.,  and  Musalmans  62,020  or 
6  per  cent  The  distribution  of  property  is  as  follows  for  the  old  dis- 
tnct:  — 

VUlagea,        Percentage  of  the  popula- 

tiantototal. 


Musalmans     ... 

ItJO 

6 

BrahmanH       ••• 

177 

16 

Chattris 

550 

9 

E&yaths 

67 

1 

IIJiattriB 

98 

a  fraction. 

I4&nak  Sh41u  (faqir) 

44 

afiractioa 

Kurmis 

35 

2 

Total 


••k 


1,194 


34 


i... 
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The  following  list  gives  the  castes  in  detail: — 


Castes. 

Their 
number. 

Castes. 

Their 
number. 

Biffher  eoiUs  of  Hindm. 

Lovfer  Cottfet— <cond.) 

Brahmans 

••• 

148,321 

M&H  (gardner) 

6,577 

Chhattris 

#•• 

84,846 

Kori  (weaver)                      .«, 

24.552 

K4jrath8 

••• 

11,395 

Arskh 

1,425 

Vaishyas 

— 

17,730 

Biri  (leaf-plate  maker) 
Bhangi  (sweeper) 

2,14^ 
2,670 

Lotpereattm. 

Dhimnk,    Bansphor   (worker 

in  bamboo^. 
M&njhi,  Maliih  (boatman)  ... 

3,168 

Tkta  (watchman) 

•t« 

55,139 

18,436 

Teli  (oilman) 

Thathera  (woricer  in   n 

••  • 

18,408 

Gosh&fns                             ,M 

8,357 

letal 

1,695 

Sidhua 

1^27 

vesaelB). 

Other  f»qiiB 

4/)92 

••• 

85,i30 

Dhobi  (washerman) 

••• 

18,670 

Jiiu9(dfnan». 

Kunni 

••• 

17,791 

Ganuria  (shepherd) 

••• 

82,312 

Path&ns 

12,880 

Lodh 

■•■ 

83,118 

Sayvads 
Milki  Shekh 

2,881 

Lonia  (salt-maker) 

••• 

3,678 

8,121 

Loh4r  (iron-smith) 

••• 

9,403 

Manihir  (glass  bangle-maker). 

8,676 

Mor&o  (vegetable  aeUer) 

••• 

35,683 

Ghosi  (^milkman) 

1,443 

N&o  (barber) 

••• 

82,430 

Paturia  (prostitute) 

1,177 

Ahir  (milkman) 

••• 

86,087 

Dhunia  (ootton-cleaner) 

8,863 

Bhunjwa  Cgrainrparcher) 
Bh4t  (ban!) 

••• 

••• 

8,421 
6,860 

Dom 

Dand  (tailor) 

8,501 
4^686 

Barhai  (carpenter) 
Tamboli  (betel-aeller 

••• 

13,107 

Kas&i  and  Chakwa  (butcher). 

8,516 

••• 

9,540 

Jul4ha  (weaver) 

3,693 

Halw4i  (oonfecti<Hier) 

••• 

3,877 

Kunjra  (greengrocer) 

8,601 

Eumh&r  (potterman) 
Eah&r  (palki-bearer) 

tic 

10,944 

Other  Musalmans 

11,440 

•  •• 

10,763 

Persons  whose  castes  are  not 

8,343 

Kalw6r  (diHtiller) 
8unar,  Jaohari    (goldsn 

t»t 

7,472 

known. 

dth) 

4,001 

jeweller. 

• 

There  is  little  to  note  about  the  manners  or  customs  of  the  people  as 
they  do  not  differ  from  those  already  fully  described  in  Lucknow  and 
Partabgarh.  A  few  remarks  from  the  Settlement  Report  about  inheri- 
t  ance  may  be  appended : — 

Mvsdlma/ns :  vnheritcmce:  division  of  property. — The  custom,  as  to 
inheritance  has  superseded  the  written  law,  and  though  of  course  an  excep- 
tion may  be  found  here  and  there  to  the  customs  detailed  below,  the  great 
majority  are  guided  by  them  but  even  where  there  is  a  difference  the 
complicated  division  of  the  Korto  law  has  been  entirely  set  aside. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  wives:  ffoneral  mde. — ^Where  there  are  unequal 
families  by  two  or  more  wives  the  whole  property  is  usually  divided  accord- 
ing to  wives  (mahrian  b&nt),  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  the 
children.  For  instance,  if  a  man  had  three  wives,  one  of  whom  had  two 
children,  another  one,  and  the  third  six,  the  property  would  be  divided  into 
three  equal  portions,  according  to  the  number  of  the  fismiilies,  and  then 
each  portion  would  be  subdivided  among  the  children  in  each  family. 
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Where  there  are  eons,  daugktere,  and  widowe. — Where  there  are  sons 
and  daughters  the  landed  property  goes  to  the  sons,  the  daughters  receiv- 
ing nothing,  and  the  widows  only  maintenance.  In  houses,  groves,  and 
moveable  property  the  daughters  and  widows  receive  a  share. 

Where  no  eons,  but  daughters  and  widow, — Where  there  are  no  sons,  but 
daughters  and  a  widow,  if  the  father  before  his  death  gives  the  share  the 
daughter  can  inherit^  otherwise  it  would  descend  to  the  widow  or  a  nephew, 
but  if  there  is  no  widow,  or  any  near  male  relative,  the  daughters  would 
inherit  in  preference  to  a  distant  collateral  of  the  male  line. 

Where  no  children  only  widow. — ^Where  there  are  no  children,  a  widow 
inherits  in  preference  to  a  male  collateral,  but  should  the  zamindari  be 
undivided  the  male  cosharer  inherits,  the  widow  only  receiving  support. 

Where  neither  children  nor  widow, — ^Where  there  are  neither  children 
nor  widow,  the  nearest  male  collaterals  inherit  equally. 

Illegitimate  children. — ^Illegitimate  sons  are  entitled  to  maintenance 
only,  but  if  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  house  the  father  can  devise  them  a 
share;  and  even  when  he  does  not  do  so,  if  the  people  are  left  to  themselves, 
as  often  as  not,  a  share  is  given  to  such  children. 

Hindus  concubinage  :  and  inheritance  by  illegitimate  children. — 
Among  all  classes  concubinage  is  common,  and  especially  among  the  Raj- 
puts who  prefer  this  connection  to  a  regular  marriage.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  Bajputs  are  really  illegitimate,  but  it  id 
hardly  looked  upon  as  a  reproach,  and  hitherto,  as  often  as  not,  the  child- 
ren were  allowed  to  inherit.  It  lb  this,  however,  which  has  caused  the 
Oudh  Bajputs  to  bear  so  bad  a  name  among  the  trans-Ganges  clans. 

Inheritance :  school  of  law  prevalent  in  district  over-ridden  by  custom. — 
For  the  most  part  in  this  district  the  Benares  school  of  law  has  been  used 
as  the  foundation,  on  which  to  build  the  rules  of  practice  now  in  force, 
but  custom  has  so  completely  over-ridden  this  written  law  as  almost  to 
obliterate  it;  and  in  deciding  cases,  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  follow  its 
precepts  except  in  matters  on  which  custom  is  silent^  or  has  not  declared 
itself  clearly. 

In  oaatom  much  diversity  of  practice  prevails:  instamces  given. — Aa 
regards  custom,  however,  there  is  the  difficulty  that  it  permits  such  diver- 
sity of  practice— not  onlv  in  regard  to  property  of  different  kinds,  but  even 
families  of  the  same  trioe  vary  greatly  in  their  rules  of  inheritance.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  I  would  mention  the  Dikhits  of  Jhalotar;  in  five  of 
their  Tarafs  the  sons  inherit  equally;  in  the  sixth  the  eldest  son  gets  a 
half  share  more  than  his  brothers.  Again  among  some  of  the  Bais  and 
K&yaths  the  same  practice  prevails  of  giving  the  elder  brother  a  larger 
share.  Among  the  Bais  of  Bisara,  Sandana,  and  Indama  only  four  sons 
inherit  at  all  mere  support,  being  given  to  those  beyond  that  number, 
whereas  in  all  other  families  of  the  same  tribe  division  is  made  equally, 
no  matter  what  number  there  may  be. 

In  some  tribes  again  it  is  customary,  where  there  are  two  or  more  wives, 
to  divide  first  according  to  number  of  wives,  the  sons  then  dividing  their 
mothers'  portion — ^half,  one- third,  or  one-fourth,  as  the  case  may  be — among 
themselves  equally;  others,  set  wives  aside,  and  share  the  inheritance 
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directly  among  the  Bons,  while  among  the  low-caste  tribes  no  distinction 
between  Intimate  or  ill^timate  sons  is  ever  thought  b£ 

New  Muhammadans. — Among  the  avowedly  new  Muhammadans,  who 
turned  from  Hinduism  but  a  few  generations  ago,  to  save  either  their  lives 
or  estates  (among  whom  may  be  noted  the  zamindars  of  Rainapur,  Umra- 
mau,  Seora  of  parfi^a  Jhalotar,  and  of  Rikam  in  pargana  Purwa),  Hindu 
customs  are  carried  on  to  even  a  greater  extent;  daughters  are  rigorously 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  their  fathers'  property,  sons  inherit 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Hindu  clan  from  whence  they  sprang,  and 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  zamindars  of  Mukdudpur,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  rite  of  drcumciBion  alone  distinguishes  them  from  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  population ;  they  seldom  or  never  repeat  prayers,  they 
wear  Hindu  clothing,  and  call  themselves  by  EQndu  names;  m  fact,  they 
are  at  heart  Hindus  and,  as  fSeur  as  practicable,  keep  up  their  old  manners 
and  traditions,  but  in  some  respects  they  have  altered  for  the  worse. 

The  people  are  not  so  truthful  as  they  were  when  I  joined  the  Settle- 
ment Department ;  an  old  zamindar  would  seldom  tell  a  direct  lie ;  he  might 
say  he  did  not  know,  but  he  would  never  deliberately  state  that  black  was 
white;  but  before  I  left  the  district,  I  regret  to  say,  this  had  greatly  altered 
for  the  worse,  and  men  who  but  a  few  years  before  would  have  scorned  to 
lie  before  their  "  panch"  or  a  *'  h&kim"  came  into  court  with  a  lie  in  their 
mouths  as  readily  as  the  veriest  bazar  witness.  I  do  not  attempt  to  give 
the  reason  for  this.    I  merely  state  the  fact 

Proprietary  tenures  generaUy. — The  tenures  are  for  the  most  part 
simple ;  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  district  being  held  by  independ- 
ent proprietary  communities,  descendants  of  the  original  colonizers,  who 
drove  out  and  exterminated  the  aborigines.  Notwithstanding  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  for  so  many  years  previous  to  annexation,  uiey  have  to 
a  great  extent  held  their  own  to  the  last,  and  though  often  deprived  of 
the  direct  engagement  of  their  villa^  by  outsiders,  favourites  of  the  men 
in  power,  in  the  end  always  succeeded  in  re-establishing  themselves  and 
recovering  possession. 

Chief  proprietary  tenures. — The  chief  proprietary  tenures,  with  the 
percentage  each  bears  to  the  total  number  of  villages  in  the  district,  are 
as  follows : — 

Tmloqdari  •••  •••  .••  866f  at 

Zamindari  «•  ••.  ••«  5614  47 

Pattidarl  ••»  ^  ...  844f  S« 

fibajy&chim  •••  ••«  ...               si  9 

Taluqaa  of  three  demynptione. — ^The  taluqdars  of  this  district  are  few 
in  number  and  uninfluential ;  they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
1st  hereditary,  2n(l  purchasers  at  auction,  3rd  recent  creations  of  our 
Government  for  services  rendered  during  the  disturbances.  The  numbers 
of  each  description  are  as  follows :— * 

I9o.  of  UihifOM.      N0.  ofviOa^eu    Pgreemiage. 

Hereditary  taluqdars    •••  S  SI  is 

AQctlon         ditto         «•  S  166|  SS 

Beoem  creations  •••  S  59|  ss 
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Hertd/Uary  taiuqdars, — It  will  be  seen  that  the  hereditary  taluqdars 
are  few  in  number  and  not  important  as  regards  extent  of  their  estates ; 
the  only  ones  who  can  lay  claim  to  be  so  and  require  mention  are  Daya 
Shankarof  Farenda,  head  of  theDikhitS;,  Chaudhri  Qul&b  Singh  of  Sarausi, 
nominal  head  of  the  Parih&rs,  Chaudhri  Dost  Ali  of  Unao,  and  Chaudhri 
Gop&l  Singh  of  B&ngannau. 

In  the  accompanying  tables  a  list  of  the  principal  tenures  and  of  the 
villages  held  under  each  will  be  found.  The  zamindari  is  not  generally 
found  among  the  Bajput  dans.  Pattidari  villages  are  found  to  abound 
among  the  Chhattri  clans^  the  Dikhits,  Chauh&ns,  Farih&rs,  Baikw&rs. 
What  is  called  the  imperfect  form  of  land  division  prevails.  The  cultivated 
land  is  almost  entirely  divided  according  to  some  standard  fixed  by  the 
original  dividers,  this  standard  is  usually  a  bigha,  but  in  some  villages  an 
arbitrary  standard  has  been  fixed.  In  KaUia  ITtaura  for  instance  the 
shares  are  divided  by  reference  to  an  assumed  total  area  of  158  bhayya- 
cb&ra  bighas  as  they  axe  called  That  iff  supposed  to  be  the  unit,  and 
each  man  holds  a  multiple  or  a  fraction  of  that  area.  In  most  of  the 
villages  the  homestead,  the  waste,  the  water,  "are  held  in  common  by 
all,  uie  cultivated  land  is  divided  off  among  the  members  of  the  commune. 

Statement  o/Ten/ures,  Acy  va  the  old  district. 


Tenures  and  number 

or  VILLAGES,  &0.f  OF 
EACH  kind. 


Name  of 
pai^gana. 


Talug- 
dan. 


04 


HI 


Unao 

Harha  ••• 

SikandarpuT  ... 
Pariar 

Total 

Purwa 
Maur&nw&n    ... 

Total 

ABohaParsandan, 
Jhalotar  Ajgain, 
Asfwan  ... 

Total 

Safipur 

Fatehpur 

B4ngarmau 

Total 

Grand  Total... 


Independent* 


I 

Eh 


8 

16 
2 


88i 


••• 

••• 
• .. 

••• 


21 
59 


16 

17 
9 


80 


14 

9 

14 

37 

H 
24 

82 
266t 


118^ 

68 
_29 

87 


1 


14 
37^ 
18 
8 


I 


''H 


44 
21 
69 

134 

78* 
53 

90 


24 
21 

45 


45 
67 
29^ 

141 

43^ 

12 

26 


221      8li 
561^344} 


••• 


3 
6 

2 

16 
5 


if 


30 
113} 

35 
J7 

197i 

S2 

50 


132 


92 

94 

105 


291 

126^ 
65 
117 


308^ 


Numbers  of  proprietors 
and  bub-proprietors. 


Propneton, 


3 
6 
2 

1_ 

"ii 


3 
6 


9 

3" 
1 
1 


I. 

5Z5 


383 
1,714 
1,647 

541 


« 


77 
293 
125 

45 


4,185 

866 
548 


540 


1,414 


6^ 

4 
4 
3 


11 


21)926^1   36 


1,492 
8,590 
1,632 


6,714 


151 
188 


289 


194 
266 
199 


13 
357 

94 
••• 


464 


111 
1,194 


1,305 


105 

7 
80 


1,883 

470 

2,667| 


659 

252 
140 
401 


4,9201      793 


17,230!    2,261 


192 


•si 

h 

—     ■  ■   ■ 

Aores. 
3 
3 
8 
1 


3 
5 


2 
I 
2 

2* 


1,991 


4 

4 
4 


4-1-5 


596 
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List  of  Taluqdara. 


i 

il 

Hnmbarof 

R§9i$dd  f0Vtwu9m 

in 

H«mei  tolnqdan. 

Nameaof 

damaroatod 

Bemarka. 

a 

aatataa* 

TiUa^aa. 

Of  each 

Of  each 

1 

eatata. 

tataiqdar. 

A^^ 

Wholo. 

Patti. 

Ba.   a.p. 

Ba.   a,  ] 

h 

1 

• 

Thttvr  BiMm  Bakhih. 

Akohrl 

8 

0 

18,86000 

18460    0 

0 

% 

la 

Bampnr     Bl- 
chhaalL 

8 

0 

6,189  0  0 

6il28    0 

0 

t 

18 

Bmjfd  Mahammftd  All 
and  HuMn  All  Khan. 

UnchagAon  „. 

8 

0 

MMOO 

8460   0 

0 

16 

Mahipat  Singh 

Kintha        ^ 

14 

0 

7.468  0  0 

f,468    0 

0 

19 

Bija   Oanri     Shankar 
fiiahAdmr  (deoMMd). 

ManiAnwAa... 

80 

0 

66,616  0  0 

6«»616    • 

0 

DiiciCBaalon       in 

diapote. 

6 

80 

Mahant        Hardiaran 

MaawAal      ^ 

48 

0 

88,049  0  0 

8S.0tt    0 

0 

a 

» 

81 

FatohSlni^  aUa$  Fa- 
teh  BahAdar. 

Saraui        ^ 

11 

0 

14^48  0  0 

14,848    0 

0 

8 
9 

88 
88 

Oopil  Mn^  (deoeaMd), 
BalUiaddar  Singh  and 
Darahan  Mngh, 

MahmAd6t>ad 
Ganra 

88 

f 

0 
0 

14J60  0  0 
M69  0  0 

14,868    0 
4.160    0 

0 
0 

10 

86 

MahtpAI  Ringh           ^ 

Malanna 

6 

0 

4,86600 

4465    0 

6 

11 

88 

SolUn  Singh 

Oalgalhamas- 
ra     PIpar 
Khera. 

H 

18 

11,838  0  0 

11488    0 

0 

It 

8 

Dort  Ali                    ^ 

Unao 

4 

4 

8,66800 

6466    0 

0 

8 

Daya  Shankar 

Parenda 

0 

0 

6,068  0  0 

6,063    0 

0 

M49 

14 

8 

Dayaabankar 

Kardaha  Loh- 
riman. 

0 

6 

8^36000 

6490    0 

0 

• 

15 

88 

BenilUdhoBakhah  ... 

Akbupor    ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

AlltherigfaUof 
Ben!  Midho 
Bakhah,  except 
44b(ghaaora&, 
have  Men  aold. 

A  relative  and 

c04harer,  lla- 

h4h(r  Bakhah. 

haa      reeatned 

hia      Interesta, 

bat  he  ia  not  a 

taloqdar  under 

Ao4 1,  of  1868. 

16 

80 

Azjnn  Sfaigh  and  lU- 
heahwar  Singh, 

PAtanBihir, 

» 

1 

14,888  0  0 

14418    0 

0 

17 

81 

BAbu  RAm  Sahie       ... 

Banthar 

86 

16 

48,8610  0 

48,961    0 

0 

18 

88 

MolYi    Hablb-or-Bah- 

MlinganJ     .. 

7 

7 

6,908  0  0 

6,908    0 

ODiedonOieSTtfa 

September, 
1876.      Bnoeea- 

1ft 

88 

If  ahipAl  Singh 

BAfa  ShinnAth  Sngfa ... 

Shingobind  TiyrtM     .- 

JAJAman      ^ 

1 

0 

4/»000 

4400    0 

0 

Biontn  dispute. 

AW 

84 

Bithar 

8 

0 

4,185  0  0 

4.196    0 

0 

879 

Behta    ahare 

0 

0 

4^611  0  0 

4411  0 

0 

in  Katra  Df- 

wan     Khera 

. 

■ 

(No,   181    of 
LiatVL) 

As  a  rule  the  tenure  is  exceedingly  simple,  each  village  community 
being  separate  from  the  other.  The  comphcated  tenures,  found  in  the 
eastern  districts  nowhere  prevailing  except  perhaps  in  the  old  pargana 
of  Ajgain  now  joined  to  Jhalotar.  It  contained  30  villages  held  by  a 
family  of  Dikhit  Th&kurs,  originally  springing  from  the  same  head,  but 
now  divided  into  separate  communities ;  inst^d,  however,  of  each  village 
being  held  separately  as  elsewhere^  almost  evenr  one  in  the  pai^gana  holds 
a  share  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  estates.  It  is  not  that  the  lands  of 
one  lie  intermingled  with  those  of  another,  but  that  the  shares  held  are 
all  regularly  defined  portions  of  each  village ;  in  most  instances  the  culti- 
vated land  is  alone  divided,  the  raete,  water,  and  townships  being  held 
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in  common  by  all  the  shareholders.  According  to  tradition,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founder  of  the  scheme  was  to  bind  iSl  his  descendants  together, 
and  however  much  they  might  quarrel  among  themselves,  give  them  all 
an  interest  in  joining  against  outside  aggression ;  this  they  have  done, 
and  not  only  against  outsiders  but  agamst  each  other;  no  fftrmer  or 
single  member  of  the  brotherhood  ever  had  a  chance  of  usurping  the 
rights  of  others,  and  to  this  day  the  villages  still  remain  intact  in  posses^r 
tion  of  their  ancesjiiral  owners 

The  number  of  divided  pattis  in  villages  held  in  severalty  is  very  great, 
the  average  number  being  10  per  village,  and  as  the  average  number  of 
sharers  in  each  patti  may  be  set  down  at  4,  we  have  about  40  sharers  per 
village ;  taking  the  average  size  of  villages  this  would  give  about  18 
acres  of  assessed  land  per  sharer.  The  majority  of  these  men  have 
nothing  to  live  upon  but  their  little  property ;  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  get  ii^to  debt,  considering  their  previous  habits 
and  general  dislike  to  work.  The  great  majority  keep  ploughmen,  and  no 
man  calling  himself  a  zamindar  would  permit  his  family  to  work  in  bis 
fieldn^ 


oa 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   ASPECTS. 

AdinlnUlxition  of  the  diBtrict— ThinM.Aod  police— Crimes,  and  aocidente— Infonticifle^ 

Revenue  and  expeDditure—£dacatioD<— Post-offices. 

Administration, — The  administration  of  the  difijtrict  presents  nothing 
worth  of  comment.  It  is  similar  to  what  previdls  elsewhere  in  Oudh. 
A  Deputy  Commissioner  is  aided  by  three  or  four  native  and  European 
assistants^  four  tahsildars,  three  Honorary  Assistant  Commissioners — sJl  of 
these  have  civil,  criminal,  and  revenue  powers.  There  are  four  revenue 
tahsils  and  nine  police  thanas,  the  names  and  populations  or  areas  of  their 
jurisdictions  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tables.  The  police  is  under 
a  District  Superintendent,  it  numbers  609  and  cost  in  1872  Its.  63,048,^ 

« 

Population  of  Thdnas, 


JSame  a/  Thana^ 

Uuao 

Purwa 

Maur&nwan... 

Bara 

Ajgain 

^cnalganj 

Newalganj 

Safipur 

Bingarmau 


••• 


••• 


••t 


•f« 


»•• 


••• 


••• 


•»• 


••• 


PcpulaiUmt 

111,751 

81,356 

104,789 

98,364 

109,982 

76,899 

109,848 

140,801 

112,009 


Total 


#•• 


944,793 


Thbis  from  later  calculatioiis,  and  differs  somewhat  from  the  total  calculated  l!rom  tlie 
figures  given  in  the  census  report. 

Statistics  of  Police  for  1873. 


Begalar  police, 
Yillage  watch. 
Municipal  polioe, 


Total 


••• 


•IWVPW 


g 


Bs. 

•7,709 

aSpSio 

1,SS9 


154168 


S  . 

m 

go 

d  s 

o  5  ► 

SQ        a 


8 


3 


J 

S 
i 


6 


t 


78 


78 


^:5 
teg 


881 

2358 

II 


2735 


S*8 

S3 

a 

"s  ST 

St  9   h 


1 


••• 


2836 


ito5*o; 

••t 


••• 


-•3d 
a. 


1  to  2748 


••« 


a 

s 
s 

o 


1006 


••• 


1006 


S 


a 


o 

a 


7|e 


a'^ 


o 


& 


5056 


6055 


8 


o 


o 


;i 


Wl  >603 


••• 


■  IL  ■     J 


1971 


••• 


1508 


j5 
4 


9 

s 


Me 


468 


*  Annual  B^port. 
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Crime, — ^The  criminal  qlaases  qJ  XJnao  do  not  differ  from  those  in  the 
rest  of  the  province.  The  crimes  and  accidental  de«vths  of  the  district 
during  the  last  six  years  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables : — 

Crkn^  Sta/Hstics. 


Cftses  reported. 


««• 


••• 


MiiTd«n  and  iiUempts 

Culpable  homicide 

raeoity  .*•  •« 

Robbery  ..• 

Rioting  and  itfiUwfnl  aisem- 

bly. 
Theft  by  hoas^breaking  or 

honse-trespast. 
Theft  (simple).  ••• 

Theft  of  cattle. 
Offences    against    coin   »nd 

stamps. 


t 

f 
19 


1388 

55a 

116 


10 

9 
s 

» 

11 

1861 

1064 
«0 

••• 


d 


IS 

10 
16 

292« 

1937 

67 
16 


14 
8 
.•• 

4 
17 

S189 

796 

64 
11 


Cases  conyicted* 


00 


|5 
6 
1 

4 
91 

9804 

888 
100 


i 


T 


6 


10 

5 

1 

11 

3^ 

3702 

1910 
174 


4 

1 

•t' 

1 

12 

197 

161 
18 

••• 


o 

00 


10 

? 

9 

t 
10 

140 

83 
16 


C 

6 
18 

898 


855 
46 

lot 


oc 


9i 
00 


12 
7 

••• 
I 
16 

141 

996 

34 

7 


12 
5 
I 
4 

19 

lfi2 

966 
43 

9 


5 

2 

••• 
9 
81 

196 

881 

66 
6 


Memo,  of  cucddenixd  deaths. 


Suicides. 


drownvng. 


By  snake 
bite. 


1867  ... 

1808  ... 

1869  ... 

1870  ... 

1871  ... 

1872  ... 


9 


•«•     I     •  •  • 

18  i  38 
25     29 


o. 


19 


a9 


85 
76 
108 
118 
103 
137 


V 

Pm 


104 
89 
117 
134 
154 
126 


-I 
13 


18 
27 
20 
19 
27 
46 


I 


By  wild 

qixdrvr 
peds. 


ByfaU  of 
buildings. 


28 
36  6 
10 
5 


19 
30 
42 
53 


... 


«> 

i 

7 

26 

5 

4 

6 

6 

10 

23 

1 

31 

1 

14 

6 


Pm 


37 

12 

26 

46 

i 


By  other 
causes. 


49 
60 
88 
77 
75 
73 


a 


29 
18 
22 
24 
51 
24 


Total. 


185 
172 
232 
260 


205 
148 
176 
262 


261  '323 

270  1213 


-^^ 

The  Imperial  expenditure  of  the  district  amounted  to  only  E«  1,01,526, 
but  this  sum  doel^not  include  the  cost  of  the  pobce  or  other  matteratra^ 
ferred  to  local  funds.  The  revenue  amounted  ,to  Rs.  15,25,283,  or  a  little 
over  £1.60,000,  fifteen  times  the  expendrtwe.  Tbw  does  not  mclude  the 
tax  on  salt,  opium,  or  the  customs  duties-aU  of  which  are  paid  by  the 
l^iHAnta  but  credited  to  Imperial  funds.  Land  revenue  m  Unao  forms 
ifhs  of  the  whS  Income  tex  in  187S  yielded  Rs.  6.850  paid  by  184 
Jeraons,  of  whom  102  were  proprietors  of  land. 


•••                             •••  ••# 

»••  af* 

•••  Iff 

•••  ••• 

•••  fit 
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The  followiiiff  tablet  exBibit  the  detail  of  the  Imperial  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  the  diatriet  in  1872 : — 

JRece^. 

■ 

L  B«oent  Bettlemont  ivreotia  oollectioiitf .«« 

a.  Bente  of  Qoyenunent^Tillages  and  lands 

8.  Income  tax 

4tB  Tai  on  q>irit8  ... 

6.  Tax  on  opium  and  droaa 

6.  Stamp  duty     ••• 

7.  Law  and  justice 

Total 

EependUure. 

Beveime  reAmda  and  drawbacks       ••« 
Miaeellaneous  refunds     ••• 
Land  Bevenusi  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  estab- 
lishment    ...  «.. 
Settlement     •••               ••• 

Excise  or  Abki 
Afwcionod  taxes 
Stamps 

Uw  and  justice,    J  orimi^cCte 

EodesiastiGal...  ..• 

Medical         ...  „,,  ...  ..f         4,340 

Total    ^  ...    1,01,586 

The  following  tabolar  statements  show  the  receipts  and  charges  of  the 
local  funds : — 

One  per  cent,  road  cess  «..  ... 

„      „    sdioolcSBs...  ••# 

„      „    district  dAk  ... 

„      „    local  and  margin  cesses 

lucationftmd  ...  ••• 

i/ispensary   tM  .••  ttf 

Pound  ,„  ,.,  ... 

Nasfilfiuid   ...  ... 


f.f  «••  ••« 

Service  of  process 


As. 

<ff 

18,45,075 

«•• 

14,077 

f  •• 

14,43^ 

■  •fl 

59,491 

•  •* 

17,018 

•  •• 

67.649 

•  •• 

7,541 

tff 

15,85,883 

ff. 

* 

961 

1,394 

••• 

49,961 

•  •• 

••• 

ff« 

5,013 

»•* 

193 

•  •■ 

1,066 

•  •• 

5,811 

».f 

33,887 

«•• 

••• 

•ff 

18,841 

••• 

13,843 

••• 

3,459 

fff 

87,869 

••• 

1,757 

•tf 

1,458 

f  •• 

3,358 

••• 

885 

Total         ..•  ..•  76,464 

Fkovinoial  Allotment  •••  ..«  64,148 

Grand  Total    ...  ...  1,40,607 

(barges. 

Sfducatioii     ...               ...               •••  •»•  86,014 

Hospitals  and  dispensaries              ••.  ..•  3,839 


District  dik ...               ...  ...               .,»         8,4^<( 

Pound          s,»              ...  ...               ••«            618 

KastU           ...              ,.,  ...              ••.            386 
Public  Works- 
Communications  •••  78^40 
CitU  Buildii^  fto.  ••.   18,498 
Establishment^  &a  .f.   15,611 

— — —  1,06,949 

Total  ,.,               „.     1,40,876 
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Sdueaiion.'^AccoTdixkg  to  the  following  return,  furnished  by  the  Deputy 
Inspector  of  Schools  of  the  TTnao  district  (6th  March,  1877),  the  schools 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  first  of  which  there  is  only  one  ; 
of  the  2nd  there  are  11 ;  and  of  the  3rd  116 — a  total  of  128.  Theaverage 
daily  attendance  in  these  is  57,147  and  the  total  cost  per  annum 
21,115-4-10.  There  is  also  a  girk' school,  attended  on  an  average  by 
19  girls,  and  costing  Bs.  80-12-0  per  annum. 

StdUTnerU  showimff  the  average  daHy  attendance  of  schda/ra  and  cost. 


No.  of 
schools. 

Average 

daily 

attendiuice. 

Total  cost 
per  annum. 

Fmida  from  which  the  schools 
are  supported. 

Jsi  Cflasa 

SSnd    „ 

Srd     „         «•• 

1 

11 
116 

• 

166 
1,128 
4^420 

£&   a.   p. 

3,603    0    0 

6,002    5    7 

11,410  16    8 

Bs.   a.  p. 

Imperial  funds          6,017  0    0 
District  CARR             12,361  8  10 
Local     subscrip- 
tion and  fees           1,027  8    0 
New  local  rate             000  0    0 

Total     ... 

128 

6,714 

21,116    4  10 

Total         21,106  0  10 

Female  school) 

1 

18 

80  12    0 

#•• 

Grand  Total ... 

120 

6,733 

21,106    0  10 

Grand  Total      21,106  0  10 

* 

The  ensuing  tables  have  been  furnished  by  the  postal  department  :~- 
StaJtem&at  showing  ihs  worhmg  of  (he  district  ddkfor  1876-77. 

Na  of  miles  of  dik  line  128. 
„  of  runners  30.* 
Cost  for  the  year  Bs.  2,461-13-8* 
Na  of  covers  deliveredf  16,048. 

Ditto       returned  undeUveied  1,260. 
Total  number  of  letters  sent  to  district  post-officel  7,308. 

JStatemcTit  showi/ng  (he  number  of  articles  received  for  delivery  and 
(hose  retvrned  v/ndeUvered  during  1877-77. 


Given  out  for  deliv 
Betmrned  undeliv^ 


iveijr 
erea 


§  •• 


•ft 


Letters,    Papen.    PacheU.    Pa/redi. 

16,362      320  16  608 

1,248  1  0  11 


*  Three  runners  have  worked  for  a  part  c^  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  AND  ANHQUITIES* 

Tho  ftborlglnef  of   the  ditiricfe^lAte  coloniiera— The  Jftnwar»— The  6iiaUin»— The 
KaikwArs— The  Oaun^ The   Dikhitt— and  UikhiUoa— The  Cnauhfcns— The    Ifabrore 
and  RiwaM — Ptoprietarj  eaetes  of  the  distriet  an  recorded  in  the  Af  n-UAkhsrl— >The 
Mahammadans — Battles  foaght  within  the  district  doriog  the  matiaj  ot  ISSI^-Legenda 
aud  traditions— A  tcbaology. 

History, — In  this  chapter  I  propose  to  give  a  sTiort  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal tribes  and  families  found  in  the  district,  and  for  much  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  it,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  C.  A.  Elliott's  most 
interesting  work  on  Unao,  his  researches  having  been  so  complete  as  to 
leave  me  uttl&  or  nothing  to  add. 

Aborigines :  speculation  regarding  them. — Of  the  races  inhabiting  the 
countiy  previous  to  the  main  Rajput  colonization  but  little  is  reallv  known ; 
the  traditions  extant  among  tneir  conquerors  being  the  sole  guide. 
According  to  these  traditions  Maurdnw&n  rurwa  and  the  northern  part  of 
Harha  may  be  assigned  to  the  Bhars,  and  the  rest  of  the  district  to  the 
low-caste  tribes  of  Lodhs,  Ahirs^  l^batheras,  Lonias,  Dhobis,  &c.  They 
mpear  to  have  been  a  pastoral  race,  herding  their  cattle  in  the  forests  which 
then  covered  the  country,  and  raising  a  scanty  crop  of  grain  in  the  cleared 
patches  of  land  about  their  villages. 

Though  having  recognized  chiefs  residing  in  mud  forts,  whose  sites  are 
in  many  places  still  pointed  out,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  unity  Mnong 
them^  otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  been  overrun  so  easily. 

ParcMel  with  Bhil  country. — ^I  should  imaffine  the  Bhil  country  in 
R&jput&na  presented  a  very  fair  picture  of  this  district  m  thid  age  of  which 
we  are  now  treating. 

Appear  to  have  been  eosterminaied  hy  Uve  eonqueTors4 — As  a  nde  a  war 
of  extermination  appears  to  have  been  carried  on,  and  in  one  village  only, 
K&nthi^  pargana  Aboqa  Parsandan,  is  there  any  trace  oi  theiie  people.  The  r3, 
however,  an  old  Lodh  was  pointed  out  as  the  last  representative  of  the 
ancient  landowners. 

Trace  of  Bajpvi  eolontaation  previous  to  auihentie  hittory. — The  first 
historical  event  of  importance  is  t^e  o^onization  of  the  dieirict  by  the 
Rajputs.  Previous  to  the  dawn  <^  anth^itic  history  we  find  a  tntoe  of 
Rajput  dominion.  ThjD  Qautams  of  jLrgsl  holding  in  the  east,  the  Bisens 
about  TTnao  in  the  south,  and  the  Chandels  of  Shiurajpur  in  the  west. 
But  the  BiseUj  alone  appear  to  have  had  actual  colonies,  for  they  alone 
left  a  distinct  trace  of  tne  .estate  thev  held.  The  others  would  appear 
to  have  merely  exercised  a  nominal  authority  over  the  aborigines.  For  we 
find  the  Xigal  R&ja  gave  numerous  vilWes  to  his  son-in-law  Abhai  Chand, 
which  he  could  not  have  done  had  uiey  been  in  the  occupation  of  hi 
clan ;  and  among  the  colonizers  of  the  western  parganas  there  is  no  tradi- 

*  The  history  is  chieily  taken  from  Mr.  Maooaochie's  Settlement  Report. 
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\i(m  oi  tiie  Chandels  having  apposed  tiieir  oocapation  of  the  country. 
It  in  tnie  that  in  Akbar's  time  there  was  a  large  colony  of  this  tribe  in 
pargana  Asiwan,  bnt  they  have  all  disappeared,  and  from  their  situation, 
and  the  absence  of  aU  tnulition  respecting-  them,  I  believe  they  arrived 
later  with  the  Cfaauh&ns  and  Dikhits. 

Colonizers  divided  into  two  bodies. — ^The  Teal  colonizers  may  be  put  into 
two  classes.  The  1st  are  those  who,  after  their  defeat  by  the  Muhamma- 
dans  tiDder  the  Gborifi  in  Upper  India,  fled  across  the  Qanges  into  the  then 
altnost  unknown  country  of  Ajodhya,  xather  than  retaaain  servants  in  their 
old  homes  where  they  bad  himerto  ruled  as  masters. 

« 

The  2nd  class  are  those  who  as  time  went  on  entered  the  service  of 
the  Delhi  Emperor,  and  acquired  tracts  of  country  either  by  direct  grant 
from  the  ruler  or  by  the  sword. 

Ist  daas  of  colonizers :  their  advent. — Of  the  1st  class  the  Chauh&ns, 
Dikhits,  Baikw&rs,  Janw&rs,  and  €hiutams  are  the  chiefs  and  their  advent 
may  he  set  down  between  1200  and  1450  A  J). 

2im2  class  0/ ccAoThizers  and  probaMe  date  of  settlement. — Of  the  2nd 
<5la88the^principal  are  the  Sengur,  Qahlots,  Gaurs,  and  Parih&rs;  their  colo- 
nization  dates  from  14*15  to  1700  AD.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
how  completely  the  warlike  Rajput  overran  the  district^  and  how  tena- 
douidy  he  held  to  the  lauds  he  then  acquired. 

Aceownt  of  the  several  €lans.^-With  these  preliminary  remarks^  I  will 
now  give  a  fllu>rt  lUscount  of  the  principal  clana 

Jamvdrs :  their  arrivaX  wader  Stiraj  and  Ddsu. — Shortly  after  the 
taking  of  Kanauj,  the  Janw&rs  under  their  leaders  Suraj  and  D&su  mi- 
gratine^  from  Ballabgarh  near  Delhi  settled  in  a  tract  of  country  Iving  in 
Hardoi,  and  partly  inpargana  Bangarmau ;  Sdraj,  however,  and  his  followerB 
went  on  furmeri  and  crossing  the  Qogra  founded  the  Ikauna  r6j,  of  which 
the  Mahiraja  of  Babr&mpur  is  now  me  head. 

I>d$u  setttes  3ot(^*^D&su  remained  tad  founded  24  villages;  his  sue- 
eesdors  divided  into' four  tarafs,  each  taking  %vj/i  villages,  and  these  t!]^ 
descendants  for  the  mdst  part  retairt  They  were^ver  a  blood-thirsty  raoe^ 
and  are  the  only  <feh  I  have  met  with  where  the  cadets  as  possible  sharem 
in,  and  rivals  to,  -the  matiageiiient  of  the  estate  were-  ^ten^ticaUy  mur«> 
deted  or' driven  away, 

Oongueei  of  pargana  FatehpiDr.'^Vrom  thmki  are  descended  the*  Jan- 
w&rs  pf  pai^aiia  Fatehpur  Ghaiun^si,  who  settled  in  the  pargana  aboUt  200 
or  250  years  ago,  driving  out  the  then  inhabitants,  which  some  traditions 
aasert  were  Thaiheias,  and  others  '^uhammiadan  Qaddis. 

CUm  divides  into  tgLrafa.^^Tbej  divided  into  three  tarafr^  t^.,  the 
darie,  Takhtia^'Mid  Matkaha';  but  the  eldest  «oon  ftss^rted  its  '8iq)«riofity 
and  finally  Subjugated  the  otJi^r  two. 
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of  Sa/nud  Bingh. — 'Eailj  in  this  century  Samal  Singh,  the  chief  of 
Taiaf  Sarie,  was  in  high  fiivour  with  the  Lucknow  court ;  he  was  made  at 
various  times  chakladar  of  his  pargana,  and  gradually  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  his  neiehbours  a  large  estate.  After  his  death  his  son,  Jasa 
Sinffh,  succeeding  both  to  his  estate  and  influence,  diligently  followed  in 
his  footsteps.  Cruel  and  unscrupulous,  Jasa  Singh  early  became  one  of 
the  most  notorious  men  in  the  aistrict ;  while  ever  ready  to  fight,  he  con- 
trived to  keep  on  good  terms  both  with  the  high  officials  in  Lucknow  and 
the  local  officers  of  Government,  and  consequently  was  allowed  to  do  very 
much  as  he  pleased.  Dividing  the  pargana  between  himself  and  his  cousin 
Bhopiil  Singh,  he  set  to  work  to  stiunp  out  every  vestige  of  a  former  right. 
The  villagers  whom  he  turned  out  received  the  choice  of  service  or  death 
if  he  caught  them.  The  majority  fled,  and  not  until  annexation  did  they 
venture  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  fall  and  extinction  of  the  famSLy, — ^The  end  of  his  whole  fftmily, 
however,  has  been  an  evil  one.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances 
he  was  the  first  to  turn  against  us ;  he  seized  and  sent  into  the  N^Lna  at 
Cawnpore  the  Fatehgarh  fugitives,  and  his  followers  were  prominesit  in 
opposing  General  Havelock's  forces.  At  length  he  was  wounded  in  the 
hand  at  Unao,  and  of  his  wound  he  died  on  the  fourth  day.  One  of  his 
sons  was  hanged,  the  other  is  still  a  fugitive,  and  his  cousin,  Bhoptt  Singh, 
with  his  whole  fSslmily,  died  in  1861  of  cholera.  The  whole  of  their  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  the  villages  either  restored  to  their  origiiial  owners 
or  riven  in  reward  for  good  service.  The  &mily  has  thus  disappeared, 
and  their  ill-gotten  w^th  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 

OOkjer  emM  eoloniee. — ^There  are  one  or  two  other  colonies  of  this  dan 
in  the  district  who  trace  their  descent  from  Gonda,  but  none  are  worthy 
of  note.    In  the  whole  district  the  dan  hold  in  zamindari  right  73  villages. 

Ooutoms.— The  Gautams  formerly  held  15  vilb^ros  in  parj^anas  Bin* 
ffarmau  and  Safipur ;  they  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Arml  B<ja» 
but  have  no  clear  tradition  of  their  arrival  and  occupancy.  They  now 
hold  but  9  villages  having  lost  several. 


"*  The  Baikwars  inhabit  twdve  villages  in  pargana  Bangermow,  and 
their  colony  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Sbadiepoor  Gouria.  They 
daim  kindred  with  the  Baikwar  Rajas  of  Bondee  and  Raibnugur  in  the 
Baraich  and  Derriabad  districts,  and  assert  that  at  the  same  time  that 
those  larger  colonies  were  founded  their  ancestors  settled  down  in  the 
twelve  villages  they  now  hold.  The  Bondee  raja's  ancestor  immigrated 
to  Oudh  from  the  hill  country  about  Cashmere  eighteen  generations  or 
460  years  ago— that  is  about  1400  A«D.,  and  it  is  iQore  on  account  of 
this  date  than  from  anv  distinct  details  preserved  in  the  local  traditions 
of  these  and  other  Baikwars  that  the  colony  is  included  in  the  first  daas. 
«  The  connection  of  these  Baikwars  with  the  great  rajas  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gogra  had  been  entirely  broken  off,  but  when  they  b^gan  to  rise  in 
nolitical  importance  they  sowht  to  renew  it  About  sixty  yean  ago^ 
Hittoo  Singh  and  Bukht  Sinflrh,  two  of  the  leading  zemindars^  went  to 
Bamnugur  and  claimed  brotherhood  with  the   raia.     He  heard  their 
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stoiy  aad  entertained  them  with  hospitality,  and  sent  them  out  food^  and 
among  other  things  tooth-brushes  made  of  wood  of  the  nim  tree.  All 
other  Rajpoots  place  a  special  value  on  this  wood,  but  the  Baikwars  alone 
are  forbidden  to  use  it,  and  the  rejection  of  these  tooth-brushes  proved 
to  the  raja  that  his  visitors  were  truly  of  his  own  kin. 

"Shadiepoor  Qouria  was  a  name  that  had  an  evil  savour  in  the 
iMwtrils  of  the  pcpvincial  authorities  of  Oudh.  It  was  a  cave  of  Adullam, 
which  every  desperate  and  turbulent  spirit,  every  outlawed  or  impover- 
ished man,  made  hia  resort,  so  that  it  became  a  proverb  in  the  country — 
*  Ckeat  daooits  to  Jussa  Singh,  and  petty  robbers  to  Shadiepoor  Qouria.' 
They  had  numerous  conflicts  with  the  forces  of  Qovemmenty  and  though 
often  defeated,  with  their  villages  destroyed,  and  their  groves  (more  sacred 
than  all)  cut  down,  the  rebellious  spirit  was  never  extinguished." 

**  There  is  another  colony  of  Qours  who  inhabit  twenty-eight  villages  (the 
Tappah  Banthur)  in  pargaoa  Harha»  and  who  are  claimed  by  the  above 
race*  as  an  o&hoot  from  themselve&  They  also  are  Bumun  Gours  of  the 
same  Qotr,  but  give  a  different  account  of  their  origin.  According  to 
them  Bunthur  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Guddies  or  cowherds, 
who  lived  by  pasturage  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  ghi  to  the  Government. 
One  year,  whether  with  intent  to  defraud  or  to  show  their  insubordina- 
tion, they  filled  the  vessels  in  which  the  tribute  was  sent  with  cowdung, 
and  covered  it  over  with  a  small  quantity  of  ghL  The  fraud  was  dis- 
covered at  Ck>urt,  and  Garupdes  Gour,  who  held  a  military  command  at 
Dehli  was  directed  to  raise  a  body  of  followers  and  extirpate  the  offenders. 
After  performing  this  service,  he  received  a  grant  of  the  conquered 
villages,  and  settled  there  with  his  clan.  This  event  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  AklWs  reign. 

*  The  Gours  rose  to  a  very  prominent  position  under  Kesri  Singh, 
who  from  about  1820  to  1845  exercised  great  influence  in  the  country. 
Tliough  not  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house,  all  the  clan  acquiesced  in  his 
headship,  and  his  sagacity  and  prudence  made  him  very  useful  to  the 
chuklauars,  and  gave  him  great  influenca  He  not  only  included  all 
the  twenty-ei|^ht  Gour  villages  in  his  talooka,  but  also  got  possession  of  seve- 
ral neighbouring  estates,  and  his  revenue  fot  many  ^ears  was  more  than  a 
lac  of  rupees.  He  died  about  1846.  From  the  time  of  his  death  the 
estates  he  had  acquired  beyond  his  natural  boundary  were  lost  to  hia' 
heics,  who  had  neither  ability  nor  united  spirit  to  maintain  the  position 
he  had  acquired.  The  twenty-eight  villages  were  agtdn  split  up  into 
several  estates,  the  owners  of  which  have  been  engaged  in  incessant  dis- 
putes with  each  other." — "  EUiotCa  Chronicles  of  Oonao,  p.p.  44-45." 

.  ITie  DVchit — This  clan  whose  greatness  has  now  faded  resided  in 
Dikhit&na  a  province  of  ancient  Oudh,  whose  boundaries  are  uncertain. 
It  appears  to  have  been  mainly  included  in  the  present  district  of  Unao, 
to  have  extended  from  the  Ganges  to  Nimkhir  in  Sitapur  and  from 
Baisw&ra  on  the  east  to  the  dominions  of  the  Janw&rs  in  Fatehpur.    The 

*  The  Gaiin  of  Mail*  in  Btngamiaii  pargMu. 
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Dikhiis  are  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Elliott,  but  first  it  tsay  bd 
remarked  that  the  pargana  of  Jhalotar  Ajgain  was  the  nadeus  of  their 
dominions : — 

"  DikhiU, — ^Next  in  order  among  the  cdonisfts  we  may  probably  place 
the  Dikhits  who,  though  still  inhabiting  a  compact  and  extensive  tract  ci 
country,  have  now  but  a  meagre  shadow  of  the  power  they  onee  exer^ 
cised,  when  the  name  of  their  country  Dikhtheana  was  as  widely  renowned 
as  that  of  Baiswaia  is  still. 

''  The  traditions  of  the  dan  relate  that  the  Dikhits  are  descended  from 
the  Soorajbuns  rajas,  who  for  fifty-one  generations  ru^d  over  Ajoodhia. 
In  the  fifty-first  generation  from  Jeehwara,  Raja  Dooigbow  left  Ajoodhia 
and  migrated  to  Gusterat,  where  his  descendants  took  the  title  of  Doorg- 
bunses  or  children  of  Doorg.  In  the  twenty-fourth  generation  from  him 
Kulian  Sah  Dooi^^buns  wetit  to  pay  homage  to  Raja  Vikramajeet,  the 
great  Raja  of  Oojein,  the  supreme  monarch  of  India.  From  him  (abont 
50  B.  C;  he  received  the  title  of  Dikhit,  Which  his  descendants  bore 
instead  of  that  of  Dooivbuns.  For  many  centuries  they  remaiiicKl  station- 
ary in  Quzerat,  till,  at  tne  time  when  the  Raj  of  Canouj  was  at  its  zmith, 
Balbhuddur  Dikhit,  the  younger  son  of  Snmiirpnrdhan,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Rahtore  Raja.  From  him  he  received  as  a  gift  the  Sumonie 
jMkreana  which  lies  across  the  Jumna  in  the  Banda  district,  and  he 
settled  down  in  this  estate  with  his  family  and  his  followers.  But  the 
Hindoo  monarchies  were  already  drawing  to  their  close,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Balbhuddur,  Juswant,  saw  the  death  of  the  Raja  of  Canouj,  and  tbe 
destruction  of  the  power  and  the  &mily  of  his  benefactor.  Sumonie  was 
too  near  Canouj  not  to  be  affected  by  this  great  dynastic  revolution,  and 
the  Dikhit  colony  was  disturbed  and  bn^en  up  by  these  disastrotia 
events.  Juswant  Singh  had  four  sons.  The  eldest  remained  in  Sumonie, 
and  his  descendants  possess  the  estate  to  this  day.  The  second,  Udebhan, 
migrated  into  Oudh,  and  colonized  the  distnct  of  Dikhtheana.  The 
third,  Bunwarie,  went  still  further  norths  crossing  the  Qhagra  and  the 
Baptee,  and  choosing  a  safe  retreat  in  the  Sub-Himalayan  forests  founded 
the  great  Simeyt  raj  of  Bansia  The  fourth,  Khyraj,  migrated  to  ihe  east, 
and  settled  down  in  the  district  of  Pertab^urh,  and  took  the  town  of  Bil- 
khur  whence  his  descendants  are  called  Bilkhureas.  'Udebhan  is  said  to 
have  established  his  authority  from  the  borders  of  Baiswara  on  the  east,  to 
Sandee  Palee  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Ooomty  to  the  Canges  embracing 
fourteen  pergunnahs  under  his  sway.  The  traditions  all  differ  in  the  lists 
of  these  pergunnahs  which  they  supply,  and  there  is  no  independent  evi- 
dence by  which  the  statement  can  be  supported.  On  the  contrary,  all 
other  Rajpoot  tribes  reject  the  story  as  a  mere  fitble.  The  IKkhits,  how- 
ever, assert  that  Udebhan  buried  charcoal  at  Neem  Sarung  as  the  bound- 
aiy  mark  of  his  dominions  in  that  direction.  Considering  the  tenacity 
with  whidb  old  boundaries  are  remembered  and  claimed,  this  story  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  pure  invention.  But  as  the  Dikhits  occupied  the  oountiy 
earlier  t^an  almost  any  other  clan,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were 
imable  to  defend  this  boundary  against  &e  powerftil  immigrants  who 
subeequentiy  arrived  and  colonised  those  psorts.    The  Malihabad  Puthans 
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must  have  settled  there  about  1900  A.D.,  and  as  in  1400  A.IX  they  were 
strong  enough  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  great  Raja  Tilockchund,  and 
beat  back  his  victorious  forces,  it  must  have  been  stiu  easier  for  them  to 
abolish  from  the  territory  they  occupied  the  weak  remains  of  Dikhit 
supremacy. 

**  The  country  which  Udebhan  and  his  followers  occupied  was  thinly 
populated  by  Ikx^is^  who  offered  no  resistance  which  tradition  has  cared 
to  record.  He  founded  a  Tillage  on  the  banks  of  the  Sai  river  in  unculti* 
Tated  land,  and  called  it  Neotinee  from  the  *  tin '  grass  which  flourished 
there,  and  was  cleared  away  preparatory  to  cuMyation. 

'*  "Vi/lth  the  consent  of  his  brotherhood,  Udlebhan  assumed  the  title  of 
raja  which  descended  in  a  direct  line  through  the  e]dest  son  for  six  gene* 
rations.  Whatever  be  the  foundation  for  their  claim  to  an  extensive 
dominion  in  the  west,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  during  this  period  the 
Bikhit  Raja  held  a  very  high  position  in  the  country,  and  that  this  was 
the  time  when  Dikhfcheaua  became  famous  as  a  geographical  expression. 
The  list  of  marriages  preserved  by  the  bard  proves  this,  containing  as  it  does 
the  names  of  the  daughters  of  the  Jangra  Raja  of  Dhourera^  the  Qoutum 
of  Argul,  the  Bundmgotie  of  Qurh-Amethie,  the  Quchgoti  of  Korar,  and 
the  Bisein  of  Manikpore,  With  an  Oudh  Rajpoot  it  is  always  an  object 
of  ambition  to  marry  bis  daughters  into  a  family  of  higher  rank  or  posi- 
tion than  his  own,  whatever  the  attendant  expenses  may  be.  The  chiefs 
of  eastern  Oudh  make  it  their  ambition  to  marry  their  daughters  only 
into  the  great  Cuchwaha  and  Chouhan  clans  of  Mynpoorie  and  Etawah ; 
that  they  shoiild  have  chosen  the  raja  of  Dikhtheana  for  their  son-in-law 
i^  a  proof  that  at  that  time  his  rank  and  influence  were  as  great  as  those 
of  the  older  western  ny^a  are  now. 

^'  Runa  Singh  was  the  last  ruler  to  whom  the  ancestrcJ  inheritance  des- 
cended undivided.  He  h^  six  sons,  and  they  partitioned  out  Dikhtheana 
between  them.  The  eldest,  Beerpatb,  settled  in  Chumrowlie ;  the  second, 
Puthemul,  in  Futheora ;  the  third,  Beersah,  in  Bholie ;  Sudan  occupied 
Sunana,  Gfunduraj  Mushkabad,  and  Qoodut  Ooura.  The  Furenda  family, 
who  are  at  present  the  head  of  the  tribe,  descend  from  Puthemul,  the 
fleoond  son,  and  it  is  bis  fortunes  that  the  bard  of  the  clan  loves  to 
chronicle. 

*f  When  Hemow,  the  vizier  of  Mahomed  Shah  Adily,  led  his  forces  to 
oppose  the  return  of  Humayim,  all  Hindoostan  was  moved  to  see  a  Hindoo 
once  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  combating  a  Mahomedan  in  the  field,  and 
a  vast  army  flocked  to  his  standard.  This  feeling  gave  to  the  campaign 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  war,  and  as  a  natural  result  the 
victory  of  Akber  spread  over  all  the  country  the  fear  of  a  forcible  convert 
sion  to  Islamism,    This  fear  was  probably  the  immediate  cause  which 

E evented  Puthemul  from  obeying  the  summons  of  Akber^s  General, 
ahomed  Ameen  Elhan,  who  was  ai>pointed  to  the  Government  of  the 
provinoe  of  Oudh.  Though  treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy^  and  repeat* 
edly  cdled  on  to  submit,  he  refused  to  return  anv  answer  whatever  to  the 
auwnons,  but  sent  his  four  ranees  to  their  £Eithers'  homes,  and  call^  it 
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council  of  his  feudatories  and  followen  to  discuss  the  conduet  of  the  war 
The  council  was  attended  by  the  Gour  of  Bunthur,  the  Bisein  of  Unao, 
the  Chouhan  of  neighbouring  Chouhan,  and  the  Chundde  mercenaiy, 
leader  of  a  quota  of  horse.  Some  counselled  hhn  to  meet  the  enemj  in 
the  field,  and  others  warned  him  to  keep  within  the  ramparts  of  his  for^ 
but  not  one  spoke  of  surrender.  Meanwhile  the  Delhi  force  had  crossed 
the  Qanrai  by  a  bridge  of  boats  below  Kanauj,  and  encamped  before  the 
fort  of  Putheora.  Then  was  seen  the  resolution  which  the  council  of  war 
had  decided  on.  Clad  in  full  armour,  and  followed  bj  all  his  captains 
dressed  in  their  saffron  robes,  the  raja  issued  into  the  plain,  and  drew  up 
his  forces  for  the  battle.  The  Moghal  yoked  his  guns  together  to  withstand 
their  impetuous  charge,  but  twice  his  staunchest  battalions  were  driven 
back,  and  twice  a  shameful  route  was  imminent,  till  fresh  reserves  came  up. 
But  the  unequal  contest  was  now  all  but  over.  Bhagwant  Singh,  the 
Chouhan  bad  already  fallen,  ether  chiefs  were  wounded,  and  the  BAjputs 
were  weary  and  dispirited.  Then  the  Moghul  cavaliy  were  brought  up 
frosh  to  the  attack.  Lalla  Singh  Chundele  headed  one  desperate  charge, 
and  fell  drowned  (aa  the  bard  nbrases  it)  in  that  sea  of  horsemen.  l^Se 
enemy  swept  on  in  one  irresistiole  wave  over  Puthemul  and  his  captains 
who  fell  each  in  their  places,  and  the  power  of  the  Dikhits  waa  for  eyer 
broken.  When  the  Mo^ul  army  had  done  its  work,  and  had  passed 
onward  towards  Ajoodhia,  and  Dikhtheana  waa  left  without  a  head,  the 
Chundele  Raja  of  Shurajpore  thought  to  annex  it  to  his  own  dominions* 
and  ordered  a  Pundit  to  consult  the  stars  and  fix  an  auroicions  day  for  the 
expedition.  The  Dikhits  heard  of  it,  and  the  elder  or  Chumrowlie  branch 
of  che  brotherhood  bestured  themselves  to  avert  the  danger.  Wheu 
Puthemul  sent  his  wives  to  their  homes,  one  of  them,  the  daughter  of  the 
Dhourera  laja,  took  her  young  son  with  her.  They  sent  for  the  chOd, 
and  with  the  consent  of  all  the  brotherhood,  made  him  raja ; — and  then 
strengthened  by  posRcssinjpr  this  point  of  union  they  hastened  to  the  banks 
of  the  (Ganges  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the  Chundeles.  By  mutual  consent 
the  issue  was  referred  to  single  combat,  and  in  the  first  onset  the  Dikhit 
champion  shot  his  ants^nist  through  the  forehead  with  an  arrow.  Then 
the  Chundele  Raja  desisted  from  his  attempt. 

^'  The  name  of  the  child  who  was  thus  made  raia  in  his  infancy  was 
Nirbuhun.  He  lived  at  Unao,  and  did  not  rebuild  the  ruins  of  his  father's 
fort.  His  grandson,  Beersingbdeo,  founded  the  village  of  Beersingpoor,  and 
his  son  Kheerut  Singh  removed  thence  and  built  the  fort  of  Purenda  which 
his  descendant  inhabits.  But  fortune  did  not  deal  well  with  this  house, 
and  the  &me  of  the  Baia  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  They  never 
recovered  the  position  they  enjoyed  before  Puthemul's  defeat ;  and  what 
estates  remained  to  them  afte^  that  were  rapidly  divided  and  sub« 
divided  among  the  numerous  sons,  who  accordmg  to  Hindoo  law 
could  each  claim  an  equal  portion  of  the  inheritance  and  aejtarate 
himself  from  the  parent  stock.  Thus  the  power  of  the  eldest  son 
dwindled  away,  and  the  title  of  raja  brought  but  little  substance  with  itt 
They  seem,  too,  to  have  had  no  able  or  energetic  men  in  their  number. 
Hurrie  Singh,  great  grandson  of  Kheerut,  rebelled  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  ms  fort  was  taken  and  his  kmds  harried  hy  Sherundaz  Khan,. 
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Foujdar  of  Baiswam,  about  the  year  1700  A.D.  This  was  the  finishing 
blow  to  their  ill  fortune,  for  Subuns  Rai,  the  son  of  Hurrie,  was  too  poor 
to  be  able  to  i^iford  the  ceremony  of  having  the*  tilok  affixed  to  his  fore- 
head on  his  father^s  death.  Without  the  performance  of  this  ceremony, 
80  important  in  a  Bajpoot's  eyes,  it  is  almost  impiety  for  any  one  to  assume 
the  title  of  raja,  and  (bx  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  brotherhood  to  sanc- 
tion it.  From  this  fact,  and  from  their  poverty,  the  later  rajas  have  lost 
their  influence  among  the  brotherhood,  as  well  as  among  neighbouring 
clans,  and  are  now  looked  on  only  as  the  elder  brother  where  all  are 
equal. 

**  The  degradation  of  the  family  culminated  in  the  person  of  Chundie 
Bux  who  died  ten  years  ago.  He  was  an  exaggerated  specimen  of  a 
character  which  appears  occasionally  among  the  Rajpoots  to  ruin  the 
worldly  prospects  of  a  family,  and  to  disgrace  the  memory  of  a  long  line 
of  ancestors.  His  distinguishing,  indeea  his  sole  quality,  was  a  laziness 
which  was  so  overpowering  that  it  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  He 
professed  to  be  a  devotee,  but  the  profession  was  but  a  cover  for  his  desire 
to  sit  stilL  Neither  intellectual  pursuits  nor  manly  exercises  could  tempt 
him.  In  his  youth  he  was  never  seen  on  horseback,  in  later  years  never 
outside  his  house.  He  was  too  lethargic  even  to  be  stirred  by  hunger, 
and  it  is  related  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  forgotten  by  his  servants, 
and  remained  for  two  whole  days  without  food,  too  torpid  to  get  up  and 
fetch  it.  Now,  if  there  was  one  thing  on  which  the  oiScials  of  the  Oudh 
government  insisted  more  than  any  other,  it  was  that  while  they  were 
engaged  in  their  yearly  revenue  settlement  as  they  traversed  the  country^ 
every  landholder  in  whose  neighbourhood  they  were  should  present 
himself  imd  remain  in  attendance  on  them  while  they  were  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Hence  it  became  the  established  formula  for  a  man  who 
wished  to  show  disrespect,  or  to  assert  independence  to  signify  it  by. 
remaining  in  his  house  or  fort  when  the  chukladar  approached.  Chundie 
Box,  who  would  not  get  up  to  save  himself  firom  hunger,  could  not  be 
expected  to  attend  a  chukladar^s  levee,  imd  the  natural  result  of  this 
lethaigy  would  be  that  the  chukladar  would  attack  him  and  confiscate 
his  estate.  The  brotherhood  therefore  assembled,  and  unanimously 
deposed  Chundie  Bux,  and  elected  Dya  Shtmkur,  his  first  cousin,  in  his 
place.  The  title  of  raja  thus  for  the  second  time  fell  to  the  younger 
branch  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  PuthemuL 

*'  Raja  Dya  Shunkur  has  shown  himself  superior  in  ability  to  most  of - 
his  ancestors,,  and  has  done  much  to  restore  the  prestige  of  his  house,  so 
that,  though  not  beloved,  and  though  considered  close  and  grasping,  he 
is  influential  and  respected.     He  has  shown  himself  to  be  brave  when 
fighting  was  the  wisest  policy,  and  prudent  and  sagacious  when  he  judged 

*  '*  Th«  tilok  18  a  itreak  of  paint  marked  on  the  forehead.  The  ceremony  in  one  point 
answers  to  that  of  coronation  in  that  It  has  a  religions  raloe,  and  UU  the  proper  anthor-^ 
ity  has  infixed  it,  no  one  can  tmly  he  called  raja  ;  it  is  a  social  ceremony,  as  all  the  hro«'. 
tberbood  and  the  leading  rajas  and  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  are  summoned,  and  their . 
presence  is  rappoeed  to  attest  the  fact  of  the  new  raja's  legitimacy  and  right  to  the' 
sncoessioo.    As  all  these  goests  have  to  be  entertained,  and  presents  have  to  be  made  to 
them  besides  the  ordinary  gifts  to  Brahmins  which  are  an  essential  part  of  ^yer^  festival 
the  ceremony  is  Tcry  ezpenBive^" 
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it  better  to  temporiae.  He  not  only  increased  his  estate  by 
several  villages  from  mortgage,  but  also  got  them  assessed  at  a  very  low 
fate,  and  represented  his  poverty  and  difficulties  with  so  much  pertinacily 
and  success  that  a  large  sum  was  remitted  annually  ftom  his  payment 
on  account  of  armed  men  whom  he  was  supposed  to  entertain  in  order  to 
keep  the  neighbourhood  quiet 

"  He  has  had  four  great  fights  with  chukladara.  In  1248  ¥.&,  Reo- 
teeram,  chukladar,  besieged  nim  in  his  fort  for  several  days,  but  at  last 
they  came  to  a  compromise.  In  1251  F.S.  Ahmed  Ali  attacked  him,  and 
the  raja  escaped  from  the  fort  at  night  In  1255  F.S.,  Bux  Ali,  Chukla- 
dar  (the  Dome  who  married  Mrs.  Walters),  swore  to  him  on  the  Koran 
that  he  would  not  hurt  him,  but  when  he  oame  in  put  him  in  prison. 
The  r&ia  escaped  after  four  days  to  his  fort,  and  was  attacked  by  the 
chukladar,  but  beat  him  off,  took  two  guns  from  him,  and  killed  his  teh* 
sildar.  Bux  Ali  retreated  and  got  assistance  from  Lucknow,  when  the 
Raja  evacuated  the  fort.  In  1261  F.S.,  Heera  Lai  Misr«  Nazim  of  Bais- 
wara,  had  a  quarrel  with  Rao  Ram  Bux  of  Doondea  Khera.  The  Rao 
fled  across  the  Ganges  (this  family  were  notorious  for  running  away^  and 
his  Naib,  Tukut  Singh,  took  refuge  in  a  village  close  to  Purenda^  in  the 
house  of  a  Dikhit,  into  whose  family  he  had  married.  The  naam  par- 
sued  him,  when  Raja  Dya  Shunkur  took  him  under  his  protection,  sent 
an  escort  with  him,  and  kept  the  Nazim  at  bay  till  Tukut  Sii^h  had 
safely  escaped.  In  the  rebellion  Dya  Shunkur  remained  loyal  to  Govern- 
ment. His  second  cousin,  Jeet  Buhadoor,  had  always  been  at  feud  with 
him  and  claimed  a  share  of  the  estate,  and  as  he  joined  the  rebels  heart 
and  soul,  that  was  sufficient  reason  for  Dva  Shunkur^  taking  the  other 
side.  When  Feroze  Shah,  Munsub  Ali,  aud  Jeet  Buhadoor,  were  encamped 
at  Rnssoolabad,  Dya  Shunkur  gave  great  assistance  to  tha  Oivil  Offi- 
cers at  Bunnee  and  Nawab^nge  by  keeping  them  constantly  infonned 
of  the  movements  of  the  rebels. 

'*  The  list  of  marriages  from  tne  time  of  Puthemul  clearly  shows  the 
dqcadiince  of  the  house.  The  rajas  have  formed  connections  only  with 
the  clans  which  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Pikhtheana,  such  as  the 
Sengur,  Sukurwal,  Raikwor,  Junwar,  &a  As  to  daughters  infanticide  has 
been  the  rule,  and  not  a  single  daughter  has  ever  been  allowed  to  live."— « 
pp.  34-42y  "  Chroniclea  of  Ooifuio" 

No  viUa^es  loit  to  the  cZan.-^Of  the  villages  divided  among  the  soj^s  of 
Ran  Sinfi^h,  Dikhit,  none  have  been  lost  At  present  95  villages  are  held 
by  the  clan, 

OhwuMnB :  iheir  cfmf  edUmy.-^l^&ti  in  importanoe  to  ^e  Dikhit  pome 
the  Chanhips,  who  also  follow  closely  in  order  of  colonization.  Their 
chief  colony,  which  is  known  as  the  Chauh&ra,  lies  at  the  junction  of  the 
Unao,  Asiwan,  Safipur,  and  Pariar  parganas ;  the  tract  is  said  traditionally 
to  have  oontained  92  villa^,  but  manv  of  these  have  been  absorbed  in 
others,  and  now  there  are  m  this  iUqa  but  67  demarcated  villages.  Some 
tribes  Whose  origin  is  remarkable  may  be  mentioned.  ' 

Mdkrors :  ihei/r  origin, — ^Tbo  first  of  these  are  the  Mahrors,  who  hol<| 
five  tappas  in  pargana  Harha ;  they  assert  that  their  aiicestor,  ^iu  Ri] 
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Singh,  came  to  this  pccrt  q(  the  ootmtir  in  cotueqnence  of  his  relation- 
ship with  the  great  Bais  R&ja,  Tilok  Ohand,  and  settling  in  Beor£jmaa 
g^aoUaU^  ooloniflcd  the  adjacent  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tradition 
current  in  the  district  is  that  when  Tilok  Ohand  was  defeated  by  the 
Malihabad  Pathans  his  followers  fled,  leaving  him  to  his  fate.  The 
bearers  of  his  litter,  liowever,  beat  off  his  pursuers  and  carried  him  £rom 
the  field  in  safety ;  for  their  bravery  he  made  them  Kajputs  on  the  Spot, 
changing  their  names  from  **  Mahra"  or  Kah&r  (palki-bearer)  to  that  of 
Mahror.  The  chan^  has  been  accepted,  fmd  they  now  intennarry  with 
the  smcdler  clans  ;  they  hold  22  villages. 

M&wais :  their  origin. — The  second  are  the  R&wats,  who  formerly  held 
three  tappas  in  pargana  Harha ;  tradition  calls  them  illegitimate  s^is  of 
Tilok  Cfaand  by  an  Ahir  woman.  They  themselves  assert,  they  are  pure 
Bais,  and  explain  their  title  (R&wat)  in  this  way.  About  250  years  ago  or 
thereabouts  the  aborigines  (Sun&rs)  taking  advantage  of  festivities  at 
Bithar  rose  and  massacred  the  whole  race  ;  one  woman  who  proved  pre^- 
xiant  alone  escaping.  She  was  protected  by  an  Ahir,  and  in  gratitude 
called  her  son ''it&wat  Beni  Singh.''  On  growing  up  to  manhood  Beni 
Singh  eptered  the  service  of  the'  Emperor  of  Delhi.  There  he  rose  tofb.vour, 
and  obtaining  permission  to  recover  his  ancestral  estate  led  a  force 
against  the  Sunars,  and  takine  advantage  of  them  when  they  were  keeping 
lip  the  festival  of  Bhadr  E^dli  Debi  massacred  the  entire  tribe,  re-estab- 
lishing himself  at  Bithar,  which  had  always  been  the  headquarters  of 
his  family.  After  this  he  acquired  the  property,  a  part  of  which  his 
d^cendants  still  hold ;  they  formerly  held  31  villages,  but  now  only  14. 

It  has  not  been  considered  desirable  here  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  the  Hindu  history  of  Unao  since  it  came  under  Musalman  ascendency. 
During  the  time  of  Delhi  dynasty  it  formed  a  part  of  Sarkar  Luckonw. 
The  following  muhals  and  their  proprietors  are  recorded  in  the  Xin-i- 
Akbari : — 

Aamet  of  pargamM,  PrcprUtota. 

Unim  (Unaa)       •••«  •••  •••  •••  Sayyads. 

AMwan                   .««  •••  .••  •••  Bail,  Ohandelf. 

Awtha                     •••  •••  •••  •••  AbfTB. 

l>AngBnnatt            •««  ...  »••  «•  Oahlots. 

Punhan                  .••  •••  m*  •••  Bits 

Panandaa             •••  ...  •••  —  Bajpnt,  Kunbla. 

Pitan                     M«  M*  •••  ••■  Brahmana,  RnDbfa. 

Ranbfrpor  (Piirwa)  •••  •••  •••  Baia,«Brabiiian8. 

8tf  pur  oir  Saftpar  .«.  •••  m«  #••  Cbandela. 

Fatebpnr  Chaar&ai.««  m.  ••«  •••         ,• 

Mdbin                   .••  •••  •••  •••  Itelt. 

ICwirMi  1l4li             •••  *•••  •••  M«           f, 

.  fiarba                    «••  '•••  ••••  •••          „ 

Ma^iifar               ••  m*  #••  •••         n 

SUaaindi  .••  •««••••«  Bajpnts. 

^bitao^r            «m  ••#  *•«  «m  -Bvalmiaiw. 

On  the  whole  proi>erty  has  not  changed  very  much  up  to  date.  The 
Ba»  Chhattris  are  still  -tiie  chief  proprietcfrs  in  the  district ;  their  earliest 
settlement  was  in  Daundia  Khera  formerly  of  Bae  Bemli  now  of  this 
district ;  but  their  hntoiy  has  been  given  under  that  dicAriet  because  ihe 
{[leater  part  of  their  possessioiiB  lie  there. 
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Muhaihmadana :  their  division  into  tw>  partieSr^The  Muhammadaos 
may  be  divided  in  two  classes— colonists  and  converts.  The  former  aie 
gathered  together  in  a  few  large  towns;  the  latter,  few  and  fEtr  between, 
are  found  in  the  villages  occupied  by  their  Hindu  ancestors. 

Converts. — These  latter  may  be  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  The  chief 
are  the  zamindars  of  Rahnapur,  Seora,  Simra,  and  a  few  other  villages  of 
pargana  Jhalotar,  ot  Unwir  and  Gulz&rpur  in  Safipur,  and  Rikka  of  par- 
gana  Purwa.  They  have  no  history  worth  recording,  and  are  Muhammad- 
ans  in  little  more  than  name. 

Colonists. — ^The  colonists  are  of  two  kinds :  first  those  who  settled  afer 
conquest,  of  which  the  Muhammadans  of  Safipiur  and  Unao  are  the  chief 
examples;  and  those  who  settled  on  lands  granted  them  in  j&gir  as  in 
Bangarmau  and  Asiwan. 

The  first  invasion  of  OvaOl — The  first  invasion  of  Oudh  by  the 
Muhammadans  was  under  Sayyad  Salar  Masailid^nephew  to  Sult&n  Mabmtid 
of  Qhazni,  about  the  year  1030  AJ). ;  but  this  expedition  was  most 
disastrous  to  the  Moslems,  as  hardly  a  man  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of 
their  defeat  and  death.  Alon^  the  route  taken  by  this  army  the  graves 
of  S&l&r's  followers  are  still  pomted  out  in  this  district,  but  principally  at 
B&ri  thina  and  Aslwan ;  in  the  latter  place  the  ganj  built  close  to  these 
tombs  still  bears  the  name  of  the  martyr  s  market. 

The  end  of  the  expedition  was  disastrous.  Masa6d  himself  and  the 
remnant  of  his  host  falling  by  the  hands  of  the  lUj  Bhars  of  Bahraicfa> 
where  his  shrine  is  still  extant,  built  about  200  years  later  when  the 
Musalmans  under  the  Delhi  Emperor  had  acquired  a  permanent  footing 
in  the  province. 

The  earliest  settlement  by  colonization  at  Bdngarmau. — The  earliest 
settlement  in  the  district  dates  from  the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of 
the  14th  century;  tradition  relates  that  a  saint,  Sayyad~AI&-ud-<Un,  coming 
from  Kanauj,  where  numbers  of  the  conquering  Muhammadans  had  settled 
after  its  fidl,  to  settle  in  the  city  of  Newal,  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  by 
the  riga  of  the  place,  Newal  Singh,  who  turned  the  Sajyad  out  of  his  terri- 
tories. The  saint  in  his  anger  cursed  him  and  all  his  people  for  tiieir 
inboepitality,  and  as  a  punishment  turned  the  town  upside-down,  destroy- 
ing the  inhabitants  at  a  blow.  It  is  a  singular  drcumstance  that  all  old 
vessels  of  domestic  use  and  other  articles  are  invariably  found  topay- 
turvey  in  the  ground ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  foundation  of 
houses  have  been  found  the  same  way ;  unfortunate  however  for  th^  tradi- 
tion, all  the  old  wells,  of  which  several  are  still  pointed  out,  are  the  right 
way  upwards.  After  this  Sayyad  Al&-ud-din  feunded  the  town  of  Biln- 
garmau  at  a  short  distance  from  NewaL  The  shrine  buUt  over  his  grave 
^bears  date  702  Hijri,  or  1302  A.D. 

The  next  Musalman  con<]^uest  is  that  of  Safipnr.  In  819  Hijri  a  saints 
Maul4na  Sh&h  Akram,  was  msulted  here  when  travelling  to  Jaunpur.  '  He 
complained  on  arrival  to  the  kins,  Ibrihfm  Sh&h,  who  sent  an  aimv  to 
avenge  the  insult  and  conquer  the  country,    Asiwan  was  colonized  nom 
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Safipur  probably  in  the  16th  ceotury,  but  the  more  remarkable  settlement 
of  the  Musalmans  at  Unao  may  be  related  at  length : — 

''  Sayyad  Baha-ud-din,  son  of  the  Sayyad  Alfi-ud-deen«  who  was  killed  in 
the  taking  of  Safeepur,  was  the  conqueror  of  the  Biseins  of  Oonao  and  the 
founder  of  the  Mahomedan  fsimily  who  have  large  estates  in  that  pargana. 
They  are  Zaidie  Sy uds  from  Wasia,  and  relate  of  themselves  that  they  are 
descended  from  one  Syud  Abdul  Furah  of  Wasia^  whom  political  troublea 
forced  to  quite  his  country  and  to  flee  into  Hindostan.    From  him  are 
descended  the  most  renowned  Musulman  families  in  Northern  India,  the 
Barhah  and  Belgram  Syuds,  and  in  Khyrabad,  Futtehpora  Huswa,  and 
many  other  places  branches  of  the  same  stem  are  found.    A  young  son 
of  this  race^  by  name  Baha-ud-rdeen,  had  fallen  in  the  taking  of  Kanauj  by 
Shahab-ud-deen  Qhori  (1193  A.D.),  and  it  was  said  that  he  was  slain  by 
the  very  hand  of  a  Bisein  Baja  of  Oonao,  who  as  vassal  to  the  r4ja  of 
Kanauj  had  come  to  do  him  military  service  in  that  battle.     Other  mem- 
bers  of  the  Syud  family  had  taken  up  their  abodes  in  Kanauj,  and  it  was 
from  here  that  the  Ala-ud-deen  above  alluded  to  had  proceeded  to  joii^  the 
Jeunpore  force  in  assisting  whom  he  met  his  death.    The  conquest  of  Safee* 
pore  having  proved  so  easy,  the  spirit  of  further  acquisition  was  awakened, 
and  Baha-ud-deen  set  out,  about  1450  A.D.,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  his 
relations,  with  view  at  once  to  avenge  their  old  blood  feud  with  the  Biseins, 
and  to  annex  a  valuable  estate.    They  went  craftily  about  their  design 
and  represented  themselves  as  horse  dealers.    Their  Persian  and  Cabulee 
6tuds  were  much  valued  in  a  oountry  which  produced  nothing  bigger 
than  ponieai,  ai^d  the  raja  was  easily  induced  to  buy  so  large  a  number  of 
horses  from  them  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  in  ready  money,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  over  to  them  a  portion  of  the  estate,  out  of  the  profits  of 
which  they  could  graduaUy  repay  themselves.    Thjs  was  what  was  wanted 
to  enable  themto  get  a  footing  in  the  country.    They  sent  for  their  fGkmi-* 
ties,  and  along  with  them  obtained  the  assistance  of  several  more  of  their 
party,  who  came  under  the  pretence  of  escorting  the  women.    Their  arrival 
uras  timed  so  as  to  synchronise  with  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  in  the 
rajahs  fan^ily,  and  before  their  increase4  numbers  could  spread  abroad  any 
suspicion  of  their  intentions,  they  obtained  the  raja's  permission  for 
their  wives  to  enter  the  fort  in  order  to  visit  his  wife  and  congratulate 
her  on  the  happy  event.     In  each  of  the  covered  litters,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  women,  an  armed  man  was  concealed,  and  arms 
were  hidden  about  the  bearers  of  the  litters.    The  fort  was  open  to  all 
comers,  and  its  defenders  were  off   their  guard,  and  mosft  of  them 
intoxicated,  when  the  Syuds  throwing  off  their  disguise,  fell  on  the  unsus- 
pecting Biseins,  and  slaughtered  every  man  within  the  fori     Only  one 
son  of  the   raja's  escaped  the  massacre.    He  was  out  buntinsr  wnen  it 
occurred,  and  fled  to  his  kin  at  Manikpur.    The  raja  of  that  pkce  took 
up  his  quarrel,  and  sent  a  force  to  reinstate  him,  but  was  defeated  at 
Kaithan  and  again  at  Kwelaghara.    The  Syuds,  however,  did  not  win  the 
victory  without  great  loss  on  theit  sid^,  and  felt  that  they  could  not  long 
afford  to  continue  such  a  combat.    At  this  time  the  great  Bai«  Raja> 
Tilokchund,  was  enjoying  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  whole  Rajpoot 
eommunity  of  the  south  of  Oudh.    But  the  defeat  he  had  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mulhiabad  Futhans  htvd  probably  taught  him  tWt 
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these  new  invaders  were  dangerous  to  meddle  with.  In  token  of  respect 
and  submission,  the  Syuds  sent  a  present  to  him,  which  after  some  deli* 
beration  he  accepted,  answering  those  who  wished  him  to  assist  his  brother 
Rajputs  by  the  arguments,  that  the  Syuds  had  taken  Oonao  in  pursuance 
of  a  blood  feud,  which  it  was  tlicir  duty  to  prosecute,  and  he  swore  not 
to  attack  them  himself  nor  to  suffer  any  other  Rajpoot  to  do  so.  They 
were  to  keep  theOonao  pargana  as  their  own  zamindari,  and  charcoal  was 
buried  in  the  village  of  Kwelaghara  to  mark  the  bound. 

^  The  Dehli  king  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  Syuds  gave  them  a 
sanud  for  the  samindari,  and  made  them  chowdris  of  the  pargana,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  sound  the  *  Azan'  and  have  prayers  five  times  a 
day ;  that  after  each  prayer  they  should  shoot  off  ten  arrows  from  the 
musjid,  and  should  accompany  the  foujiiar  or  chief  government  o£SciaI 
whenever  he  went  to  fight  any  rebel  in  Baiswara. 


**  Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  Syuds  till  two  or  three  generations  after 
oome  to  another  Syud  Baha-ud-deen,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  cognomen 
of  Oonamy«  He  had  singularly  fallen  off  from  the  purity  of  Mahammadan 
tenets ;  for  he  had  a  Purihar  mistress  whose  descendants  are  called  Mir* 
dahas,  and  inhabit  the  Mirdaha  mohuUa  in  Oonao.  An  Afghan  of 
Mow  Mabomdabad  had  been  foujdar  of  fiaiswara,  and  had  acquired  great 
unpopularity  by  his  severity  in  putting  down  rebellion.  Aft^  losing  hia 
appointment  he  married  in  Shahjehanpore,  and  was  returning  home  when 
the  zamindars  of  pargana  Bijnour  attacked  and  stopped  him.  Syud  Baha- 
nd-deen  Oonatny  went  to  his  assistance,  conveyed  his  bride  through  Mohan 
to  Lucknow  from  whence  her  road  was  clear,  and  then  returning  attacked 
and  was  killed  by  the  Bijnour  zamindars.  Thus  the  generous  daring  of 
his  death  compensated  for  the  irreligion  of  his  life,  and  for  many  years 
flowers  used  to  £qI1  upon  his  grave  thrown  by  unseen  handsL 

' ''  His  great  grandson  was  Syud  Qudun,  during  whose  life  the  celebrated 

saint  Shuruf*ud-deen  Yehia  Munery  came  to  Oonao  on  his  travels.    Some 

miracles  which  he  performed  are  recorded  by  the  credulous  chronicler  of 

the  house.  He  chose  out  a  little  square  plot  of  ground,  and  bad  mud  walls 

built  round  it,  with  no  door,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet     H^re  he  performed 

a  *  cbilla'  or  forty  days  fast,  sitting  inside  his  little  castle  and  holding  no 

communication  with  the  world  outside.    At  the  end  of  the  time  he  gave 

a  signal  that  he  wanted  to  come  out,  and  on  the  wall  being  knocked  down 

he  walked  forth  rather  thinner  than  before,  but  otherwise  much  as  usual. 

On  one  occasion  he  saw  some  children  pelting  each  other  with  unripe 

plums,  and  promised  to  supply  ripe  ones  if  they  would  shut  their  eyes  for  a 

minute.    They  all  did  so,  but  one  little  urchin  peeped  through  the  corner 

df  his  eyes  and  saw  the  holy  man  take  off  bis  cap  and  walk  three  timea 

solemnly  round  it,  and  then  take  it  up  and  shake  the  ripe  fruit  out    So 

when  they  had  eaten  all  the  plums  the  boy  told  his  companions  how  the 

miracle  had  been  performed.    On  this  the  samt  cursed  him,  saying  thai 

his  descendants  should  always  be  one^yed.    There  was  a  man  named 

Jafir  also  against  whom  the  saint  uttered  this  imprecation  that  his  family 

should  be    always  unsuccessful,  and    that  sweep  as   they  might  theix 

hous^  should  never  be  firee  from  spidecB.    Both  thes^  curses,  TiJib  AU^ 
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&ay3,  were  in  force  against  the  families  of  the  original  offenders  in  his 
day. 

"  Syud  Gudun  married  first  a  Syud's  daughter  from  Mohan,  and  when 
she  died,  leaving  a  young  child,  Shah  Mahomed,  he  married  a  Fathan 
girl  of  Moradabad.  Shah  Mahomed  was  very  sickly,  and  a  fakeer  predicted 
that  if  any  woman  would  wave  a  vessel  of  water  round  his  head,  and  give 
the  water  to  another  ehild  to  drink,  the  sickness  would  pass  to  that  child, 
and  Shah  Mahomed  would  recover.     The  Puthan  woman  did  this,  and 

Sve  the  water  to  her  own  son  who  died,  and  immediately  afterwards  Shah 
fthomed  recovered. 

''When  Syud  Qudun  died  his  son  was  a  child,  and  his  brother  Oul  All 
managed  the  estate.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Mohan  in  a  fight  with 
the  Ainil,  who  wanted  to  seize  the  daughter  of  the  widow  of  a  Syud 
there.  Gnl  Ali  had  seven  sons  and  died  exhorting  them  to  acknowledra 
Shah  Mahomed  as  their  head,  and  to  have  no  quarrel  with  him.  This 
exhortation  they  at  once  disregarded^  and  claimed  a  separate  share  in 
the  estate.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  Lodh  zamindars  of  Dhora 
Muntria  (pargana  Mohan),  who  had  a  neem  tree  of  such  peculiar  virtues 
that  no  one  sitting  under  it  could  decide  unjustly.  The  Lodhs  heard 
their  several  arguments,  and  adjourned  the  case  till  next  day.  Then  offer- 
ing hospitality  to  the  litigants,  they  sent  them  out  some  cooked  food^ 
one  brass  and  seven  earthen  plates,  one  chair  and  seven  bundles  of  grass. 
The  seven  brothers  unanimously  gave  up  the  brass  plate  and  the  chair 
to  Shah  Mahomed,  and  took  the  others  themselves.  The  Lodhs  then 
said, — ^you  have  yourselves  decided  the  case  by  allowing  Shah  Mabomed'a 
superiority — how  then  can  you  sue  for  equal  diares.'  So  they  decided  to 
give  two-thirds  of  the  estate  to  him,  and  the  remaining  third  to  his  seven 
i^usins  remarking  that  Shah  Mahomed  would  still  have  the  expense 
cf  feeding  all  the  travellers,  fakeers,  &c.,  and  keepincr  up  the  credit  of  his 
house.  The  cousins  were  dissatisfied,  and  appealed  to  the  Syuds  of 
Suffeepore,  but  got  a  similar  decision. 

"  Shah  Mahomed's  son,  Syud  Talib,  had  the  misfortune  of  being  a  heoi- 
pecked  man.  He  married  in  Fatehpur,  and  was  regularly  driven  from 
his  home  by  his  wife's  violent  temper.  He  wandered  about  the  world  till 
•he  died^  and  then  he  came  home  again,  after  which  as  this  misfortune 
was  his  sole  claim  to  a  place  in  history,  he  very  appropriately  died. 
Syud  Talib  had  three  sons,  who  increased  their  estates  by  acting  as 
security  for  defaulting  zamindars,  and  if  they  were  not  paid  taking  the 
village.  They  seized  on  the  village  of  Rao  in  this  way,  but  tho  Bisein 
zamindars  attacked  and  murdered  them.  On  this  Mohabut  Kl^an,  Qo« 
vemor  of  Oudh,  and  Tahowur  Khan,  Foujdar  of  Baiswara^  and  Syud 
Anwar,  Jagheerdar  of  Rasoolabad,  received  orders  from  Dehli  to  punish 
the  murderers.  They  did  so,  utterlv  destroying  the  village^  and  leaving 
in  its  place  merely  the  great  mound  which  now  stands  to  the  north-west 
of  the  present  village  of  the  same  name. 

^  Mahomed  Mah  succeeded  to  the  estate.  His  younger  brother,  Noor* 
o'od^deen^  took  service  in  the  Deckan,  and  received  the  parganas  Oonao, 
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Suffeepore,  and  Jajmow  in  Jag^eer.  When  he  was  getting  old  and  w eaiy  of 
the  laDour  of  managing  thia  eBtate^  he  bribed  the  Canoongoes  to  draw  up  a 
tortifi<2ate  of  his  deatn,  and  sendrnfi  it  in  the  jagheer  was  tranaferred  to 
another  person,  and  he  rettirned  to  his  home  to  spend  the  i^est  of  his  days 
in  peace.  Mahomed  Mah  built  the  large  house  in  Oonao,  with  the 
pillared  verandah,  which  belongs  to  his  descendant  Dost  Ali. 


*'  His  son,  Dost  Mahomed,  accompanied  Nawab  Ehwaja  Bakmr  Khan, 
Naib  of  Sadut  Khan,  to  the  great  nght  at  Sichendie  (in  Gawnpore)  with 
Hindoo  Singh,  Chundele,  and  there  he  was  killed.  There  are  Biseins 
living  in  four  or  five  villages  of  pargana  Unao  who  are  descendants  of 
Baja  Unwant,  and  it  is  said  that  when  Mahomed  was  lying  under  a 
tree,  badly  Wounded  in  that  battle,  some  of  these  Biseins  came  and  cat 
oiF  his  heiEtd  in  satisfaction  of  the  old  feud  which  belonged  to  thirteen 

fenerations  ago.  A  relation  of  his,  Qholam  Rusool  Ali,  was  in  Ismail 
ban's  Resala,  and  crossed  the  Qogra  with  Sufdur  Jung,  and  took  part  id 
his  fight  with  the  Qonda  Raja.  But  happening  to  disjdease  Ismail  ELhan 
he  was  beaten  so  severely  that  he  died. 

"  Dost  Mahomed's  son  Talib  Ali,  (the  aathor  of  the  dirooicle  befoce 
alluded  to),  was  in  the  Dehli  service,  but  on  hearing  of  Qholam  Busoors 
fate  threw  it  up  in  disrast  and  came  home.  From  that  time  no  member 
of  this  &mily  entered  the  military  service  of  Dehli  or  Lucknow.  They 
confined  themselves  to  their  duties  as  zamindars  and  chowdries. 

''  Talib  Ali  had  five  sons,  two  of  whom  were  childless,  and  two  died 
before  their  father.  He  was  succeeded  by  Badshah  Ali,  and  on  his  dying 
childless  the  estate  passed  to  Farzand  Ali,  son  of  Talib  Ali's  youngest  son. 
He  was  the  father  of  Dost  Ali,  the  present  talookdar."* 

The  following  account  of  the  military  operations  in  Unao  prior  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow  in  September,  1857,  is  based  oa  the  official  reports 
quoted  or  abstracted  in  nail's  Mutiny  in  India,  Vol.  IL,  page  16. 

''On  the  28th  July,  1857,  Oeneral  Havelock,  who  had  crossed  the  Ganges 
at  Cawnpore,  and  advanced  six  miles  to  Mangalwar^  telegraphed  aa 
follows : — 

**  Our  losses  from  cholera  are  becoming  serious,  and  extend  to  Gleneral 
Neill's  force  as  well  as  my  own.  I  urgently  hope  that  the  5th  and  90th 
can  be  pushed  on  to  me  entire,  and  with  all  despatch,  and  every  disposn 
able  detachment  of  the  regiments  now  under  my  command  may  be  sent 
on.  My  whole  force  only  amounts  to  1,500  men,  of  whom  under  l>20O 
are  British,  and  ten  guns  imperfectly  equipped  and  manned.** 

Carrying  out  the  intention  expressed  in  the  preceding  telegram,  Briga* 
dier-Qeneral  Havelock,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  commenced  his 
march  towards  Lucknow.  The  force  moved  off  their  camping  ground  at 
Mangsdwar  as  the  day  broke,  aware  that  opposition  awaited  them  at  a 
village  called  Unao,  about  three  miles  from  Uieir  starting  point,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  not  surprised  when,  on  nearin^  the  place,  three  guns 
opened  upon  them.  Two  field-pieces  were  immediately  brou^t  forward 
and  silenced  them;  but  as  the  troops  moved  on  a  line  of  white  pufis  of. 
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fimoke  from  the  orchard  and  garden  vmlls  surrounding  the  place  indicated 
that  the  matchlockmen  intended  to  stand  their  ground.  On  this  the 
skirmishers  rushed  forward,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  orchard  into 
the  village,  leaving  the  three  guns  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  who 
pushing  forward  attempted  to  clear  .the  village,  but  met  with  a  resistance 
they  were  not  at  the  moment  prepared  for. 

The  mud^walled  villages  of  Oudh  and  their  fighting  inhabitants  are 
among  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country.  Every  hamlet  is  at  chronic 
feud  with  its  neighbour ;  and  all  of  them  look  upon  open  rebellion  against 
the  farmer  of  their  ta^es  as  a  sacred  duty.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
century  of  practical  experience  in  the  art  of  self-defence  had  converted 
those  villages  into  almost  impregnable  fortifications,  and  the  villagers  them- 
selves into  excellent  garrison  troops.  A  hundred  Oudh  men  would  flee  from 
the  attack  of  ten  English  soldiers  on  an  open  plain ;  but  it  ten  Oudhians 
are  placed  behind  a  loopholed  mud-wall,  they  will  hold  their  position  with- 
out shrinking  and  not  consider  it  much  of  an  achievement.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  petty  village  of  XJnao.  The  enemy  were  completely  hid- 
den behind  walls;  the  British  troops  were  in  the  place  and  all  round  it, 
and  yet  they  could  comparatively  do  nothing,  and  were  dropping  fast  under 
the  bullets  of  their  unseen  foes.  Thrice  did  a  portion  of  them  charge  a 
mud-walled  enclosure  filled  with  men,  and  thrice  were  they  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  fire  the  place;  the  artil- 
lery drew  back,  portfires  were  laid  to  the  thatch,  and  the  men  of  the  light 
companies  stood  waiting  around  the  outskirts,  with  eager  eyes  and  riles 
cocked,  like  terriers  waiting  for  the  rats  to  rush  out 

Just  at  this  moment,  while  the  thatch  was  crackling  amidst  the  spread- 
ing flames,  the  field  enirineer  of  the  force,  who  had  gone  round  to  the  front 
of  the  village  by  himself  to  reconnoitre  came  spurring  back  in  hot  haste 
with  the  information  that  a  very  large  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns 
was  rapidly  advancing  from  the  other  side  upon  Unao.  Upon  this,  the 
tosk  of  finishing^off  the  rebels  in  the  burning  village  was  left  to  the  Sikhs, 
and  the  whole  British  force  was  ordered  to  turn  the  position  by  the  rights 
and  move  on  to  the  front  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter  as  far  as  the  artillery  was  concerned ; 
for  the  ground  was  heavy,  and  the  guns  frequently  stuck  fast  in  the 
swamp  for  five  minutes  together  under  a  galling  fire  of  matchlocks.  At 
length  the  main  road  was  reached  again,  and  the  force  pushed  on  through 
the  groves  which  encircled  the  place. 

Beyond  the  trees  la;^  a  level  swampy  plain  of  vast  extent  traversed  by 
a  mam  road,  along  wmch  was  seen  approaching  a  force  of  about  6,000 
men,  bearing  down  on  our  right  and  left  flimks,  with  their  guns  in 
advance ;  the  distance  between  the  opposing  columns  being  about  1,500 

Jards.  The  leading  gun  of  the  English  troops  was  immediately  unlim* 
ered  and  opened  upon  the  insurgents,  with  a  view  to  arrest  weir  pro- 
gress,  and  give  the  in&ntry  time  to  deploy ;  while  the  other  guns,  as  they 
came  up  one  by  one,  went  into  action  in  line  with  tiie  first.  By  this 
time  the  enemy's  artillery  had  closed  to  within  a  thousand  yards,  and 
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opened  fire.  The  sun  fortunately  was  at  the  back  of  the  English  gun- 
neis,  and  they  could  distinctly  see  the  objects  they  were  to  fiie  at ;  and 
consequently  in  about  ten  minutes  they  had  silenced  the  enemy's  leading 
^uns,  and  the  whole  of  the  Enelish  force  moved  forward  with  the  artillery 
m  the  centre.  The  immense  disproportion  between  the  attacking  oolumn 
and  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  a  subject  of  hilarity  among  the  troops,  as 
their  small  thin  line  struggled  forward  knee-deep  in  swamp,  with  sloped 
arms,  to  encounter  the  vast  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  that  swarmed 
in  front  of  them.  Not  one  of  those  grim  and  bearded  Englishmen  but 
felt  confident  of  victory,  and  a  CToan  ran  through  the  line,  "  Oh  that  we 
bad  cavalry  to  cut  the  dogs  upr 

During  this  advance,  the  artillery  came  into  action  as  opportunity 
occurred,  and,  still  pressing  forward,  gun  after  gun  was  abandoned  on 
the  road ;  while  those  in  the  front  and  on  the  left  j3ank  stuck  in  the 
swamp,  and  were  left  to  their  fate.  At  last  the  English  artillery  got  up 
near  enough  to  tell  upon  the  rebel  infantry ;  whUe  the  saddles  of  the 
cavalry  began  to  empty  rapidly  under  the  fire  of  the  £ki field  rifles.  Pre* 
sently  the  enemy's  horsemen  went  threes  about ;  there  was  a  wavering 
among  the  infantry ;  and  then,  as  if  a  sudden  panic  had  seized  them,  they 
rushed  o£f  the  field  to  a  village  in  the  distance  across  the  plain,  where  they 
were  afterwards  discovered  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep  leaving 
the  British  in  possession  of  the  road  and  of  fifteen  captured  guns.  It 
was  now  past  2  o'clock  P.M.,  and  the  troops  halted  where  they  stood 
for  a  couple  of  hours  to  cook  and  eat. 

After  this  refreshment  the  force  again  marched  forward  about  eight 
miles  to  a  large  walled  village  named  Bashiratgani,  also  surrounded  fay 
swamps  to  which  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  where  they  showed  an 
intention  to  make  a  stand.  On  approaching  this  place  three  more  guns 
were  found  to  be  in  position ;  two  behind  a  mud-wall  built  across  the  road 
and  one  on  an  elevated  mud  bastion.  The  two  guns  on  the  road  were 
quickly  silenced  by  the  fire  of  the  English  artillery ;  but  the  one  on  the 
bastion  continued  to  give  some  trouble  until  a  well  directed  9-pounder 
dismounted  it  and  prevented  further  annoyance  from  that  quarter.  The 
sepoys  at  this  place  made  but  a  feeble  defence,  and  were  quickly  driven 
out  of  the  village  ;  but  the  matchlockmen,  on  the  contrary,  fought  boldly 
and  well,  although  uselessly,  for  Havelock's  men  had  now  be<^me  fierce 
and  flushed  with  success,  and  nothing  could  withstand  their  impetuoaity 
as  house  after  house  was  stormed  and  carried,  until  the  village  was  finally 
evacuated. 

The  pertinacity  of  one  of  the  villagers  at  this  place  was  remarkable. 
He  had  stationed  himself  in  a  little  mud  fort  at  the  entrance  of  the 
place  ( which  was  almost  the  first  position  carried),  and  had  eon« 
trived  to  hide  himself^  thus  escaping  the  fiRte  of  his  comrades  in  the 
general  bayoneting.  As  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  English  bad  passed 
on  this  man  en^rged  firom  his  sbdier,  and  plied  his  solitary  matchlock 
with  effect  at  the  guns,  the  baggage,  the  elephants,  or  anythinf  duit 
eame  within  range.  Bis  bravery  amused  the  men  ef  the  reiMr-giMtfd, 
who,  as  he  was  not  a  aepoy,  would  have  spared  him  if  possible,  and  they 
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repeaicclly  called  ie  him  to  desist ;  but  their  humanity  was  thrown  away, 
and  the  result  was  that  a  party  of  Sikhs  went  and  smoked  him  out  of  the 
fort^  and  the  poor  wretch  was  shot  through  the  head'  as  he  was  crossing 
over  the  parapet  for  a  last  hit  at  his  enemies. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  at  Unao  is  estimated  by  native  report  at  1,500 
killed  and  wounded.  It  might  in  truth  amount  to  AOO  ;  it  was  lighter 
at  Bashiratganj.  In  these  two  combats  nineteen  guns  were  captured 
from  the  enemy. 

"  I  must  praise  the  conduct  of  all  my  staff  officers.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tytler,  hardly  able  from  indisposition  to  sit  on  his  horse,  set  throughout 
the  day  an  example  of  daring  and  activity ;  Lieutenant  Havelock,  Deputy 
Assistai\t  Adjutant-General,  had  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  Lieutenant 
Seton,  my  acting  Aide-de-camp,  was  severely  wounded  ;  Major  Stephen- 
son, at  the  head  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  showed  throughout  the  day 
how  the  calmest  forethought  can  be  xmited  with  the  utmost  daring." 

The  victorious  troops  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  29th  on  the  cause-^' 
way  beyond  the  village  of  Bashiratganj,  having  fought  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  with  an  interval  of  thiee  hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
captured  nineteen  guns,  amongst  which  were  two  complete  9-pounder 
English  batteries,  new  from  the  Cossipore  foundry. 

The  loss  during  the  day's  fight  was  heavy  for  the  small  force  engaged, 
namely,  100  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and  as  the  number  of  wounded 
took  up  nearly  the  whole  available  sick  carriage  of  the  force,  considerable 
embarrassment  might  have  arisen  on  account  of  the  wounded  in  a  future 
action  before  the  supply  had  been  augmented.  The  contingency  was, 
however,  foreseen  and  guarded  against 

The  next  battle  took  place  in  the  ensuing  month.  Generied  Havelock 
left  his  fortified  camp  at  Mangalwar  on  the  4th  August,  bivouacked  £ok 
the  night  at  Unao,.  and  on  the  following  morning  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy  had  re-occupied  the  town  of  Bashiratganj  in  considerable 
strength.  He  immediately  commanded  the  advance,  and  on  reaching  a 
serai  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  bivouac  found  the  information  cor- 
lect.  Two  heavy  guns  and  two  24-pounder  howitzers  were  at  once 
pushed  forward  by  the  road,  while  six  guns,  with  the  78th  Highlanders  and 
Sikhs  under  Colonel  Hamliton,  preceded  to  turn  the  left  of  the  village  ; 
and  the  1st  Madras  Fusiliers  and  84th  Foot  covered  the  turning  column 
with  the  heavy  guns.  By  this  movement  the  enemy  was  speedily  expelled 
from  the  serai,  but  still  obstinately  held  the  villages  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  beyond  it.  At  length  they  were  driven  out  by  the  artillery, 
and  the  troojps  advanced,  the  heavy  guns  silencing  some  guns  of  the 
enemy  poeteo  <m  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  which  were,  however, 
withdrawn  by  the  rebels,  who  retired  slowly — ^&»rced  back  but  not  beaten. 
The  troops  then  passed  throagh  the  village  and  came  to  the  causeway 
crossing  the  swamp,  from  the  other  side  of  which  a  hot  fire  of  matchlocks 
and  guns  was  kept  up  both  on  the  causeway  and  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
SLaglish  force  which  returned  their  fixe  across  the  water  with  interest. 
Taking  advantage  oi  the  diversion  thus  made,  tiie  84th  dadied  across  the. 
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causeway,  and  began  skirmishing  on  the  other  aide.  The  heavy  goof 
followed  and  opened  fire  at  grape  range  on  the  enemy's  cavalry  who  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  four  volleys. 

The  troops  were  now  in  a  richly  cultivated  country,  studded  with  ham^ 
lets,  every  one  of  which  swarmed  with  matchlockmen.  Crossing  the  cause- 
way, the  whole  force  spread  out  to  the  right  and  left  engaging  the  villaffert 
and  driving  back  the  sepoys  in  front,  and  thus  passed  throuffh  the  belt 
of  cultivation,  emerging  upon  an  extensive  open  plain,  on  which  were  half 
a  dozen  di£ferent  camps  crowded  with  troops,  and  as  many  fortified  villages 
occupied  by  matchlockmen.  The  artillery  immediately  opened  fire  on  a 
camp  in  which  a  large  red  and  white  strined  tent  rose  above  the  rest^ 
surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  cavaliy  and  infantry  with  several  guns, 
the  whole  of  whom  made  a  precipitate  retreat  the  moment  the  24-pounder 

g "ape-shot  and  shrapnell  began  to  drop  amongst  them.  Unfortunately  the 
ritish  guns  were  too  far  in  advance  of  the  infantry,  and  could  not  venture 
to  follow  without  support  A  halt  was  therefore  sounded,  to  allow  the 
remaining  troops  time  to  come  up,  and  when  the  whole  had  joined, 
the  men  were  ordered  to  cook  and  eat,  while  a  consultation  was  held  as 
to  the  expediency  of  pursuing  the  advantage  already  gained  or  of  return* 
ing  to  Mangalwar.  The  resmt  of  the  deli&ration  was  an  order  to  return 
thither  without  delay. 

From  the  evening  of  the  6th  until  the  morning  of  11th  of  August 
the  troops  remained  in  camp  at  Mangalwar,  during  which  time  a  council 
was  held  as  to  the  expediency  of  re-crossing  the  Ganges  and  fiJling 
back  upon  Cawnpore.  That  measure  was  ultimately  decided  upon,  ana 
arrangements  for  the  purpose  were  made  by  the  field  engineer^  who 
selected  a  spot  for  the  embarkation  considerably  lower  down  than  the 
place  formeny  crossed  by  the  troops.  The  river  at  this  place  was  mudi 
narrower ;  but  to  reach  it  a  succession  of  swamps  and  creeks  had  to  be 
crossed.  Causeways  were  thrown  across  the  former,  and  the  latter  were 
bridged  with  boats  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  considering  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  veiy  inefficient  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  engineer  officers.  The  commissariat  stores  and  baggage  were  sent 
down  daily  and  passed  over ;  and  finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  an 
order  was  issuea  that  all  the  bedding  (the  only  article  of  baggage  the 
troops  had  been  allowed  to  keep)  was  to  be  sent  across  the  river  immedi- 
ately. The  troops  consequently  anticipated  that  they  would  have  to 
follow  during  the  night ;  but  their  astonishment  may  be  conceived  when, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  bugles  sounded  '<  the  turn-out  ;**  and 
they  learned  that  they  were  for  the  third  time  to  advance  to  the  front,  in 
consequence  of  information  that  the  enemy  had  come  down  to  Unao,  with 
the  intent  to  attack  them  during  their  passage  across  the  river.  The  troops 
accordingly  marched  off  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  and  their  dothes* 
on  their  backs,  and  not  another  thing.  When  they  reached  Unao  it  was' 
found  that  the  information  was  frJse,  and  not  a  single  rebel  was  to  be  seen. ' 
During  the  halt,  however,  preparatory  to  retracing  their  steps,  information 
reached  the  Cteneral  that  the  enemy  under  the  impression  that  the  British 
troops  had  actually  crossed  the  Ganges  two  days  previous  had  come  down 
in  force  to  Bashiratganj ;  and  that  4,000  infantry  and  500  cavalxyi  with 
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<me  horse-b&ttery  and  some  guns  were  then  lying  encamped  in  front  of 
that  place.  Haring  now  advanced  so  tar,  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to 
retreat  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  without  exchanging  shots ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  troops,  after  a  scaiity  supper,  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  plain, 
and  with  the  first  streak  of  dawn  marched  to  the  encounter. 

Meantime  the  enemy  having  intelligence  of  the  advance  had  worked 
liard  all  night  intrenching  themselves ;  and  when  the  troops  arrived  in 
front  they  were  found  strongly  posted ;  their  right  resting  on  the  village 
of  Bourse-ki-Chauki  in  advance  of  the  town,  which  they  had  strongly 
fortified ;  their  left  on  a  mound  about  400  yards  distant,  which  they  had 
cut  down  into  a  battery  and  mounted  with  three  guns ;  the  interval 
between  being  connected  by  a  ditch  and  breastwork,  lined  with  infantry, 
having  cavalry  massed  on  tlieir  left  flank  to  act  as  opportunity  might  ofier. 
To  oppose  the  troops  thus  strongly  posted,  the  British  force  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  800  effective  men  in  the  fields  200  having  been  left 
behind  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  river. 

The  plan  of  battle  was  soon  formed.     The  78th  Fusiliers  and  four  guns 
moved  off  on  the  right  to  attack  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  the 
heavy  guns  on  the  left,  supported  by  the  84<th,  went  alonj^  the  road  to 
^i^g^ge  the  enemy's  right  battery,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  force  and 
guns  took  the  centre.     General  Havelock  was  much  letarded  in  bringiug 
his  battery  and  supporting  troops  across  the  deep  and  wide  morasses  that 
protected  the  enemy's  front ;  during  which  operation  the  shot  and  shell 
of  the  rebels  caused  him  severe  loss;  but  on  the  right  of  the  column  the 
ground  was  good,  and  the  men  being  fresh  moved  fast,  and  soon  came 
into  collision  with  the  enemy's  left.     This  movement  appeared  to  annoy 
them  much,  and  they  turned  the  principal  part  of  their  guns  in  that 
direction.     An  officer  writing  of  this  engagement  says : — "  I  certainly  was 
never  under  so  heavy  a  fire  m  my  life.     In  five  minutes  after  we  came 
into  action  every  man  at  the  gun  I  was  laying  was  wounded  with  grape, 
except  the  sergeant  and  myself;  and  four  of  our  gun  cattle  were  knocked 
over  by  round  shot     The  other  three  guns  suffered  nearly  as  much,  and 
we  found  our  fire  had  little  effect  on  the  battery   in  front ;  their  guns 
were  too  well  protected.     So  we  limbered  up  and  got  away  as  fast  as  we 
could,  taking  ground  more  to  the  right,  and  then  found  it  was  possible  to 
move  still  more  forward  and  take  the  adverse  battery  in  flank.     This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  then  we  had  our  revenge,  for  they  could  only  bring 
one  gun  to  bear  on  us,    while  we,  with  our  four,  enfiladed  their  whole 
position.     At  this  time  we  were  within  500  yards  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
who,  if  they  had  had  one  atom  of  pluck,  could  have  charged  and  taken 
our  guns  with  the  most  perfect  ease ;  but  a  handful  of  fusiliersy  with  their 
Enfields,  lying  down  on  our  right,  and  the  small  body  of  volunteer  horse 
drawn  up  in  our  rear,  made  us  feel  perfectly  secure,  and  &o  we  went  on 
pounding  the  battery  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  .the  horse- 
megL  Presently  an  artillery  waggon  was  seen  creeping  out  of  ^e  ,b^tt^ry — 
that  was  instantly  knocked  over ;  and  soon  after  a  lucky  shrapnell  silenced 
the  one  gun  which  was  firing  direct  at  us.    Our  fire  grew  hotter  than  ever, 
and  at  last  a  swarm  of  men  was  seen  rushing  back  in  confusion  irom  the 
trenches.    Hereupon  a  cheer  ran  along  the  whole  of  our  advancing  lines. 
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The  78th  quickened  their  pace  before  breaking  into  one  of  their  magnifi- 
cent chaig^  and  the  fusiliers  on  our  right  dashed  forward  with  a  yell  in 
loose  skirmishing  order  at  the  left  flank  of  a  large  grove  which  extended 
along  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  position  and  was  full  of  men.  The  78th 
went  straight  at  the  battery,  which  still  remained  crowded  with  men,  the 
gunners  working  their  tvvo  remaining  guns  to  the  last,  and  only  bolt- 
ing When  our  men  were  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  carrying  off'  with  them 
one  gun,  the  team  of  which  had  escaped  the  shrapnell  of  our  artillery. 
After  bayoneting  all  they  could  catch,  the  78th  turned  the  two  captured 
guns  on  the  enemy.  Some  artillerymen  came  into  the  battery  immedi- 
ately after,  and  we  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  giving  the  flying  foe 
three  rounds  from  each  of  their  own  guns/' 

The  position  was  carried  about  the  same  time  at  all  points,  the  enemy 
flying  in  headlong  haste  from  the  chastisement  they  had  provoked.  On 
the  left  of  the  position,  as  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  load,  they 
managed  to  carry  ofi*  their  guns,  the  cavalry  being  unable  to  pursue  them 
through  the  swamps,  and  the  infantnr  were  too  much  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  hunger  to  follow  them  up.  Having  contented  themselves, there- 
fore, with  driving  the  enemy  clear  through  and  away  from  the  village,  the 
force  halted  for  a  short  time  to  breathe,  and  then  leisurely  marched  back 
to  Unao  where  they  cooked  some  food,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
retraced  their  steps  to  Mangalwar.  On  the  following  morning  (the  13th) 
the  troops  moved  down  to  the  river,  and,  owing  to  uie  excellence  of  the 
arrangements  by  the  engineer,  they  were  aQ  crossed  over  and  housed  on 
the  Cawnpore  side  by  nijptfiBkll  of  the  same  day. 

Legends  and  traditions. — ^The  principal  legends  and  religious  traditions 
connected  with  the  district  of  Unao  are  concerned  with  the  following 
places : — 

Purwa,  where  stands  the  great  temple  of  Billeswar  Mahftdeo.  Par^ 
sandan,  where  Paras  B&m  is  said  to  have  been  bom  to  the  holy  sage 
JamdagiL 

Sarwan,  where  lUja  t>asrath  of  Ajodhya  killed  the  holy  Bishi  Sarwan ; 
he  shot  him  by  night  as  he  stooped  to  drink  at  the  edge  of  a  tank 

Pariar,  where  Sfta  is  Said  to  have  been  cast  forth,  when  lUm  Chandr, 
king  of  Ajodhya,  divorced  her*  Here  she  gave  birth  to  her  son  Lava,  and 
here  her  adopted  son  Kus  founded  the  city  of  Kusumbhi,  long  afterwards 
described  by  the  Buddhist  pilgrims.  The  great  jhil,  which  almost  surrounds 
Pariar,  is  called  Mahna,  a  corruption  from  liuih&ran,  the  great  fight  in 
which  the  sons  of  B&m  Chandr,  unaided.  Vanquished  the  mighty  armies  sent 
by  their  father. 

At  Maur&nw£n  is  said  to  have  formerly  reigned  Mdraddhuj,  who 
celebrated  the  Ashwamed  simultaneously  with  the  Pandus  at  Hasti- 
napur. 

At  Asoha  Ashwasihfima,  the  Brahman,  who  murdered  the  five  young 
children  of  Draupadi  in  their  sleep,  and  whose  life  was  spared  because  he 
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'WAS  a  Brahman,  stayed  for  a  time  in  his  Cain-like  wandering  over  the  world, 
and  here  he  is  still  worshipped. 

The  river  Loni  in  Unao  is  said  to  have  first  commenced  to  flow  in  the 
following  mysterious  way : — ^The  great  loagician  Dhanattar  was  proceeding 
to  cure  king  Parichhit,  when  a  snake  demon,  Takshak,  who  was  predestined 
to  kill  that  king — in  other  words  the  S<^hian  to  conquer  the  Arian — ^met 
him  assuming  tne  form  of  a  man  and  asked  him, ''  whither  goest  thou  ¥* 
He  said,  ''I  go  to  Lomas  Rishi  who  has  called  me,  for  the  Takshak  will 
bite  Bdja  Parichhit,  and  I  am  to  heal  him."  Then  the  Takshak  said,  ''  I 
jam  the  Takshak,  and  whatever  I  bite  that  I  destrov.  I  will  bite  the 
rtja,  and  who  is  there  that  can  cure  the  wound?'  And  Dhanattar 
answered, ''  whatever  I  look  at  I  restore  it  eveii  as  it  was,  and  my  sieht  ia 
the  only  limit  to  my  power."  The  Takshak  said,  ''see  there  is  a  piped  tree 
with  birds  on  it,"  and  he  touched  it,  and  the  birds  died  i^d  the  tree  fell 
away  into  a  heap  of  dust.  The  Baid  then  looked  upon  the  tree,  and 
instantly  it  became  tall  and  green  again  as  it  had  been  before,  and  the 
birds  were  alive  in  its  branches.  On  seeing  this  the  Takshak  departed, 
and  made  himself  into  a  little  rod  of  gold,  and  laid  himself  down  in  the 
path  by  which  the  Baid  was  to  come.  Dhanattar  saw  the  stick,  and 
wondering  at  it  took  it  up.  As  he  went  he  carried  it  now  in  this  hand^ 
and  now  in  that,  and  at  last  he  laid  it  across  his  shoulder.  Then  the 
Takshak,  who  was  the  stick,  bit  Dhanattar  behind  on  the  back  of  his 
neck,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  wound  to  cure  it, 

When  he  was  bitten,  Dhanattar  knew  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and 
he  went  home  again,  and  told  his  sons  that  the  Takshak  had  bitten 
him  and  he  must  die,  for  he  could  not  see  the  wound.  But  he  said, 
^'  when  I  am  dead  take  you  my  body,  and  roast  the  flesh  and  eat  it ;  then 
shall  my  skill,  and  all  the  learning  that  I  have  learned,  descend  to  you,  and 
your  name  shall  be  great.  But  be  not  deceived  if  any  forbid  you  this,  and 
answer  that  it  is  my  order."  Having  said  this  he  died,  and  bis  sons  took 
his  body,  and  cut  the  flesh  from  off  the  bones,  and  cooked  it  in  a  caldron, 
and  prepared  to  eat  it.  But  the  Takshak  took  the  form  of  a  Brahman 
and  came  to  the  house,  and  said,  "  what  is  this  that  you  mean  to  do  ? 
Was  ever  such  a  thing  heard  in  the  land,  that  a  son  should  eat  his  father's 
^esb  ?  Are  ye  utterly  without  religion  ?  Or  do  ye  think  that  the  words 
of  a  man  in  whose  blood  the  poison  is  running,  and  who  is  at  the  point  of 
death,  should  be  obeyed  in  such  a  thing  as  this?"  Then  they  were 
ashamed,  and  taking  up  the  flesh  they  placed  it  in  the  caldion  on  the 
water  of  the  Ganges,  and  left  it  there.  It  floated  down  the  river,  and 
Qanga  watched  over  it  that  none  should  do  it  harm,  and  cast  it  gently 
ashore  beneath  the  sacred  temple  of  Pariar.  A  woman  of  the  Cham&r 
caste  named  Lena  who  lived  at  IJnao  was  washing  there,  and  seeing  that 
there  was  meat  in  the  vessel  she  took  it  and  began  to  eat  And  as  ^e  eat 
the  wisdom  of  Dhanattar  passed  into  her,  and  she  became  skilful  in  cures 
and  medicines,  and  if  any  was  bitten  by  a  snake  she  healed  him. 

There  came  a  day  when  all  the  people  of  Unao  were  transplanting  the 
young  rice  plants  from  their  seed  bed  mto  the  wider  fields  in  which  they 
were  to  grow.  Every  man  brought  the  plants  in  a  basket,  and  \hxey^ 
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tbem  out  in  one  place  where  Lona  Chamirin  waa  standing,  but  when  they 
came  back  with  another  basketful,  they  found  that  Lona  bad  already 
planted  out  all  the  plants  which  were  in  the  heap.  When  they  saw  this 
they  wondered  greatly,  and  said  "we  are  two  hundred  men  bringing  baskets 
of  plants — how  can  one  woman  plant  out  so  many  all  alone.**  So  at  last 
when  the  rest  went  away  after  emptying  their  baskets,  her  brother-in-law 
stayed  behind  and  hid  himself.  He  watched  and  saw  that  when  all  were 
gone,  Lona  stripped  herself  naked,  and  took  up  the  heap  in  her  hands, 
and  muttered  words  and  cast  the  plants  into  the  air,  and  all  the  rice  plants 
planted  themselves  out  in  order,  each  in  its  proper  line  and  place.  Then 
ne  cried  out  in  his  astonishment,  and  when  she  saw  that  she  was  watched, 
she  was  overpowered  with  shame,  and  crouching  down  tried  to  escape. 
Her  brother-in-law  followed  to  reassure  her,  but  she  fled  the  ftister,  and' 
as  she  fled  the  earth  opened  before  her,  and  behind  her  all  the  water  from 
the  rice  fields  collecting  in  one  wave  flowed  down  the  channel  whidi  she 
n^ade.  At  first  she  crouched  as  she  ran,  but  when  she  saw  she  was  pursued 
f^he  rose  up,  and  the  channel  became  deeper,  and  the  wave  behind  her  rose 
higher,  and  fear  added  wings  to  her  flight. 

So  she  sped  along,  (hurrying  destruction  through  the  country  as  she  iiin» 
passing  through  the  town  of  New6van,  till  at  last  reached  the  Ganges  at 
Dalmau,  and  rushed  into  it,  and  hid  her  shame  in  its  water.  The 
channel  which  she  made  is  called  the  Loni  nadi  to  this  day.  The  flood 
destroyed  the  town  of  Newayan,  and  left  nothing  but  a  high  mound  which 
stands  close  to  the  brink  of  the  stream.  The  r&ja  of  New&yan  was  named 
llanbir,  and  he  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  submerged  city,  and  most 
of  the  people  escaped  also.  He  sought  a  place  wherein  to  inhabit ;  and 
one  day  as  he  was  hunting  his  dogs  pursued  a  hare,  and  the  hare  turned 
on  them  and  drove  them  off.  Then  he  said  ''  theie  must  be  some  strange 
strength  in  this  place,  since  even  the  most  timid  animals  if  they  live  here 
become  bold  and  fierce ;"  so  he  built  a  city  there,  and  called  it  Ranbir-> 
pur,  and  established  his  kingdom  there. 

In  thoae  days  the  town  of  Bangarmau  was  not,  and  the  snnxmnding 
country  took  its  name  from  the  cit^  of  lUmkot.  Little  is  known  of  the 
early  history  of  this  town,  but  its  ruins»  which  lie  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  this  district  overlooking  the  river  8ai,  still  testify  to  its  grandeur  and 
extent.  Son^e  of  the  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  build* 
ings  are  still  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  the  ruins  extend  over  a  cir-> 
oumference  of  several  mile&  This  was  the  seat  of  the  BAjptisi  power, 
which  extended  far  to  the  west  and  north  of  Bimkot.  The  R&jp&si  is 
still  found  in  great  numbers  through  all  the  Hardoi  district,  and  in  parta 
of  Sitapur.  The  last  of  the  lords  of  Bi^mkot^  Raja  Santhar  by  iiamea 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Kanauj,  and  revised  to  pay  the  annual  tribute* 
On  this  lUja  Jai  Gband  gave  to  ^Iha  and  Udal  tibe  :graat  abovemen-. 
tioned  of  all  the  G4njar  ooontry,  and  they  attacked  and  destroyed  Ramkot. 
leaving  it  the  shapejess  mi^  of  ruins  which  we  now  find  it.  The  streama 
which  run  between  the  various  mounds  cut  away  the  debris,  and  lay  bare 
lit  times  the  massive  walls  made  of  enormous  bricks  unoem^ited,  or  some 
times  turn  up  relics  of  the  past,  caskets  full  of  dost  which  once  waa 
epi\iroidered  apparel,  but  which  cruniblefi  te  the  touch,  <yr  goLd  coins  and 
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jewels  with  quaint  and  uncouth  legends.  But  to  those  that  find  them 
such  treasures  ever  are  as  fairy  gifts,  bringing  misfortune  and  misery  into 
ti&e  family,  and  dragging  the  possessors  down  to  irretrievable  poverty. 

BiUesvxur. — In  days  so  ancient  that  no  record  of  their  antiquity  remains, 
and  men  are  in  douht  whether  it  were  the  golden  or  the  second  age,  a 
herdsman  pastured  his  cattle  in  the  plains  and  forest  glades  where  Purwa 
now  stands.  The  pasturage  was  rich  and  fertile,  but  day  after  day  one  of 
his  cows  came  home  with  udders  all  drawn  dry.  His  suspicion  fell  on  a 
boy  who  herded  the  cattle,  and  he  threatened  him  with  grievous  punish- 
ment if  it  were  he  that  daily  drank  the  milk  of  the  cow.  The  boy 
sought  to  clear  himself  of  the  suspicion,  and  watched  the  cow  carefully. 
One  day  as  he  followed  her  he  saw  that  at  noontide  she  stood  still,  and 
her  milk  fell  on  the  ground.  He  told  his  master,  and  he  also  came  and 
saw  the  wondrous  sight,  that  no  one  milked  the  cow,  but  the  milk  ran 
down  of  itself.  Then  going  closer  to  the  spot  he  saw  that  it  was  an  image 
of  Mahiideo  on  which  the  milk  was  falling.  He  took  the  image  up  and 
worshipped  it ;  and  as  days  passed  on,  the  fame  of  it  was  noised  abroad^  so 
that  men  came  firom  afar  to  adore  it,  and  one  built  a  temple  to  place  it 
in,  and  one  dug  a  tank  close  by  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  the  tank  is 
there  to  this  day. 

Sarvxjm, — ^To  worship  at  this  temple  and  to  shoot  and  hunt  in  the  wild 
forest  country  around  came  Rija  Dasrath  from  Ajodhya,  the  father  of 
B&m  Chandr,  the  fifty-seventh  Rija  of  Ajodhya  in  direct  descent  from  its 
great  founder  Ikshwiku.  He  was  encamped  at  Sarwi'ira  on  the  edge  of  a 
tank.  By  ni^t  came  Sarwan,  a  holy  Bishi  from  Chaunsa  ( near  Adjodhya  \ 
by  caste  a  Bani&n.  He  was  going  on  pilgrimage  and  was  carrying  his 
blind  father  and  mother  in  a  k^war  slung  over  his  shoulders.  B^ach* 
ing  the  tank  he  put  his  burden  down  and  stopped  to  drink.  R&ja  Dasrath 
b^krd  a  rustling  noise,  and  thinking  it  was  some  wild  beast  took  up  his 
bow  and  shot  an  arrow  which  struck  Sarwan  and  he  died,  llien  his  blind 
parents  in  their  misery  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cursed  the  man  who  had 
done  that  thing.  They  prayed  that  as  he  had  slain  the  son  who  was  the 
delight  of  their  hearts,  so  he  might  have  trouble  and  sorrow  from  his  own 
children,  and  might  die  of  giief,  even  as  they  were  dying.  Having  so  said 
they  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  Chhattri  has  lived 
in  the  town  which  is  founded  on  the  spot  and  is  called  Sarwan.  Many 
Rajputs  have  tried  it,  but  evil  has  oveilaken  them  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  tank  remains  to  this  day,  and  by  it  lies  under  a  tree  the  body  of 
Sarwan,  a  figure  of  stone  ;  and  as  he  died  with  his  thirst  unquendied,  so 
if  water  is  poured  into  the  navel  of  t^  stone  figure,  the  hoie  can  nev^r 
be  filled  up,  but  is  ineshaustible  in  its  demand. 

It  then  appears  that  the  religious  traditions  of  the  place  are  conneeted 
with  Mah&dao  who  has  three  great  temples.  Billeswar  at  Purwa,  Ajleswar 
at  Panhan  also  in  this  district,  Ehereswar  near  ShimAjpur  and  Cawnpore. 
A±Pacbh&n  and  Kummbhi  there  are  temples  of  Debi,  but  no  trace  whatever 
exists  of  the  inatrimonial  alliance  which  is  said  to  have  existed  between 
the  two  divinities. 
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Unao  is  no  doubt  fortunate  in  the  numerous  visits  paid  by  divine  or 
semi-divine  beings  to  it.  No  other  district  in  Oudh  except  perhaps 
Sitapur  can  boast  such  a  ealaxy  of  places  enlightened  by  divine  halos. 
On  the  whole  it  is  most  probable  that  the  events  which  constituted  the 
germs  of  the  miraculous  tales  now  current  really  did  occur  in  this  district 
which  no  doubt  served  for  centuries  as  the  dark  forest  land  of  myth,  of 
fable,  and  adventure  for  the  more  civilized  regions  on  the  west  of  the 
Ganges. 

ArchoBology. — ^In  November,  1874,  a  large  number  of  coins  were  disco- 
vered in  the  village  of  Simri,  in  pai^gana  Asoha  Parsandan,  near  the  river 
Sai,  tahsil  Purwa.  They  were  in  an  earthen  pot  just  buried  under  the 
surface  on  the  site  of  an  old  village.  The  finders  were  three  labourers ; 
they  reported  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  small  cubical  gold  coins 
about  the  size  of  gram  seeds  ;  the  police  authorities  on  making  a  search 
could  only  recover  from  the  landlord  who  had  removed  them  to  his  pre- 
mises about  eleven  hundred  silver  coins,  the  finders  allege  that  there  were 
above  four  thousand  of  these.  What  are  left  are  of  considerable  interest ; 
twenty-seven  carefully  weighed  bv  myself  weighed  6^  tolas  or  an  average 
of  41^  trains  each.  They  are  of  alloyed  metals.  Apparently  silver  and 
tin,  while  some  of  them  exhibit  large  traces  of  copper.  Without  an  exoep-. 
tion  almost  they  exhibit  the  Buddhist  prayer  wheel  (or  as  some  think 
the  sunj,  the  other  symbols  are  the  sacred  tree,  and  the  Chaitya  emblem ; 
the  type  is  that  shown  in  Plate  XX.,  Thomas  Prinsep's  Antiquities,  but 
many  are  found  other  than  tliose  then  engraved.  The  deer  often  appears, 
the  taurus  sign,  and  many  mysterious  symbols  of  which  I  can  discover  no 
interpretation.  The  large  majority  are  only  stamped  on  one  side,  but  a 
few  have  apparently  been  cast  in  a  mould;  there  are  no  inscriptions  or  traces 
of  characters  wliatever ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Swastika  emblem  either, 
and  for  these  reasons  we  may  conclude  that  some  of  them  are  very  early 
specimens  of  the  Hindu  mint,  probably  300  years  prior  to  the  Christiai^ 
era,  and  that  even  the  latest  date  before  that  epoch. 

Asoha  pargana  is  one  of  the  ancient  centres  of  myth  and  tradition  in 
Oudh.  Here  Ashwasthama,  the  Brahman  who  came  by  night  and  cut  off 
the  heads  of  Draupadis'  five  children,  is  said  to  have  paused  in  his. 
pilgrimage  of  expiation,  and  the  pargana  is  called  after  li^im  * 

These  coins  are  certainly,  though  of  allied  type,  earlier  than  those 
engraved  by  Prinsep,  which  he  places  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.'f  The  fkct  that  all  the  coins  in  the  la^  hoard  are  Buddhist, 
and  the  infinite  vanity  of  the  type,  would  indibate  that  a  continuous 
dynasty  of  many  Buddhist  kings  bad  governed  the  country  around  for 
many  generations ;  this  we  know  from  Hiouen  Thsai^  to  be  probable 
enough.  We  hardly  want  this  evidence  to  show  how  completely  the 
Hindu  fiuth  had  been  banished  from  Oudh ;  on  none  of  these  coins  do  we 
find  a  ling  or  any  of  the  boars  or  first  emblems  of  Mahideo  and  Vishnu, 
which  afterwards  became  so  common.  Not  a  trace  of  anything  which  the 
Blndus  now  hold  sacred  appears  in  these  relics  of  a  past  which,  compared 
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to  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  Hindu  faith,  is  modern.  Antiquarians 
regard  this  type  as  the  earliest  of  pure  Hindu  coinages,  and  the  specimens 
in  question  are  apparently  about  the  most  rude  and  ancient  yet  discovered 
in  India. 

UNAO  Parff<ma—TaJiMl  VskO— District  TJnao.— The  history  of  the 
pargana  is  given  under  that  of  the  town.  It  lies  north  of  the  Ganges ;  its 
area  is  64  square  miles  or  41,081  acres,  of  which  20,281  are  cultivated  and 
11,663  are  barren ;  most  of  this  is  irrigated,  only  6,849  acres  being 
unirrigated.  The  population  is  33,725  or  328  to  the  square  mile ;  of  these 
2,049  are  Chhattris,  3,580  Brahmans;  there  are  only  116  Kurmis,but  6,100 
Lodhs — ^a  curious  feature.  The  Government  revenue  is  Rs.  53,663,  which 
falls  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  2-10-4  per  acre  on  cultivation  and  Re.  1-13-4  on 
arable  land.  There  is  probably  some  mistake  in  the  census,  as  otherwise 
this  revenue  would  be  a  strangely  high  one  compared  with  pargana 
Sikandarpur  or  Safipur  for  instance. 

There  are  no  local  traditions  connected  with  the  Mah&bh&rat  or  Rnm&- 
yan  in  this  pargana.  The  earliest  settlement  of  Muhammadans  in  the  Unao 
district  dates  from  the  end  of  the  13th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
14th,  and  that  was  in  the  B&ngarmau  pargana.  "  Sayyad  Bah^-ud-din,  son 
of  Sayyad  AU-ud-din,  who  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Safipur,  was  the 
conqueror  of  the  Bisens  of  Unao,  and  the  founder  of  the  Muhammadan 
family  who  have  large  estates  in  that  pargana."  The  members  of  this 
family  (of  which  the  present  head  is  the  taluqdar  Chaudhri  Dost  Ali) 
have  long  confined  themselves  to  their  duties  as  zamindars  and  chaudhris. 
There  is  a  shrine  in  the  villi^e  Qujauli  to  the  memory  of  a  saint  who 
accompanied  the  army  of  Sayyad  S&Ur.  There  is  a  fair  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  but  it  is  only  attended  by  about  500  pilgrims.  The 
earliest  zamindars  known  in  pargana  Unao  were  Bisens.  They  were 
annihilated  by  the  Zaidi  Sayyad  from  Wasit,  of  whom  Bahi-ud-din  above- 
mentioned  was  the  leader.  These  Sayyads  still  retain  the  zamindari  of 
9  villages  out  of  38  in  the  pargana. 

The  pargana  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  10  miles  long  ^east  and  west)  and 
3  miles  broad.  It  abounds  in  mahua  and  mango  groves.  Its  soil  is 
principally  loam  and  clay  (mati&r) ;  a  fine  friable  mould  of  a  dark  slate 
colour.  Water  is  found  at  an  average  depth  of  40  feet.  Sugarcane  is 
not  largely  grown ;  tobacco,  wheat,  and  rice  thrive  well. 

The  land  is  held  thus  : — 

Taluqdari  •••  •••  •••  8,497  Acres. 

8tib-iettleiQ«nt  ...  ...  ...     l,-<89      „ 

Zamindari  .,«  •«•  ...  13 124      », 

Fattidail  m*  •.•  .^  17,470     „ 

Total  ...'  41,080  acres. 

UNAO — Pargcma  JJ^ kO—TahaU  JJ^kO^- District  Unao. — Unao,  a  town 
in  the  pargana  of  the  same  name,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  tahsil 
and  district  authorities.  It  lies  nine  miles  north-east  from  Cawnpore, 
from  which  city  a  railway  and  a  metalled  road  pass  through  it  to  Lucknow. 
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Unmetalled  roads  are  coastracted  to  Hardoi  and  Rre  Bareli ;  there  is  no 
riyer  in  its  yicinity.  There  were  formerly  extensive  jungleB  on  the  sifce 
of  the  present  town.  About  1,100  years  ago  Oodo  Singh,  a  Chwohan 
Th&kur,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  a  Efengal  rAja,  cleared  ofi  the  jungle  and 
foaaded  a  town  which  he  called  S^rde  Godo.  Ho  left  it  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  place  passed  into  the  hands  of  R4ja  Ajip/il,  a  prince  of  the  Chandr- 
bansi  or  Lunar  race  of  the  Chhattris  reigning  at  Kanauj.  Kh&nde 
Singh  was  made  governor.  His  lieutenant,  iJnwant  Singh,  a  Bisen,  mur- 
dered him  ;  built  a  fort  here,  and  having  acquired  independent  authority 
renamed  the  place  after  himself.  About  1450  AD.  a  great  battle  was 
fought  here.  RAja  Umriwat  Singh,  son  of  EUia  Jagdeo  Sin^h,  and  descend- 
ant of  Unwant  Sinsh,  was  a  bigoted  Hinau,  and  wouldf  not  allow  the 
Musalmans  to  sound  the  az&n  or  pray  in  publia  Some  Sayyads  organized 
an  expedition  against  him,  got  intq  bis  fort  by  stratagem  during  a  feast, 
killed  mm,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate.  The  present  taluqdar,  Chau- 
dhri  Dost  Ali,  is  descended  from  their  leader.  Among  his  ancestors  Bahi-ud- 
dm  and  Sayyad  Husen  distinguished  themselves ;  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  government  by  the  Delhi  sovereigns,  and  founded  several  villages, 
Brmong  othera  Dostinagar  and  Baida  AbUbpur.  In  the  reign  of  Shah  Jah&n 
Fateh-ulla,  of  a  Shekh  &mily,  settled  here  and  was  made  governor.  Some 
fine  buildings  of  his  erection  still  remain.  One  of  his  descendants,  Molvi 
Ihs&n  Ali,  a  poet  of  lepute,  was  attached  as  such  to  the  court  of  Nawab 
Sa4dat  AU.  One  Oopdl  Dis  was  appointed  qdnongo  by  Sher  Shah,  and 
his  descendant  Rija  Nand  Kishore  was  chakladar  for  some  time.  A  battle 
was  fought  here  in  1857  on  July  29th  between  Qenecal  Havelock  s  forces 
and  the  mutineers  who  were  defeated  with  loss. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  the  soil  is  loamy,  to  the  west  He  many 
pioturesque  groves  and  gardens;  the  water  in  some  of  the  wells  is  brackish; 
it  is  met  with  at  a  great  distance;  some  of  the  wells  being  112  feet  deep. 
There  are  the  usual  buildings  for  administrative  purposes.  The  school  is 
well  attended  by  234  pupils,  of  whom  only  36  are  Musalmans;  nearly  half 
of  those  attending  learn  English.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  note 
except  one  of  pera — a  kind  of  sweetmeat. 

The  popultftioin  is  7,277,  as  follows  :— 

MiifitiiiiuiiM    ...       ^       .♦•       •«       •^     *'25i 

Brahnuuw  •••  —  •-  •••  •••  ™ 

Chhattris  •••  •••  •••  •-  •••  JJ 

Pallia  ^  .-  «•  ^  •••  '** 

Ahfrt  •••  ^  •••  •••  •••       nit? 

Other  Hlnfloa  •••  ...  •••  •••  •••       •»*»* 

There  are  1,895  houses,  of  which  150  are  of  masonry.  There  are  two 
Th&kurdw&ras  or  templet  to  Vishnu,  12  to  Mahadeo,  and  10  mosques. 
The  annual  value  of  the  sale  in  the  daily  market  is  Rs.  33,000.  It  is  a 
prosperous  and  improving  place,  but  during  some  part  rf  the  year  is 
leckoned  unhealthy;  the  water  stagnates  round  the  town,  being  pent  up 
by  the  lailwigr  embankment. 

Latitude  26*84'  north  ;  longitude  80'*32'  east 
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UTARDHAN  I*— Pai-^awa  BKrxaknukV—TahaU  Satifvil^  District  Ukao. 
— ^Thia  Tillage  is  8  miles  north-west  of  Safipur,  and  25  miles  in  the  same 
direction  from  Unao.  The  road  from  Lucknow  to  Hardoi  passing  through 
Bingarmau  is  one  mile  from  it  towards  the  north.  The  date  of  its  foun- 
dation is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  Sajyad  Silir's 
invasion,  one  Mi&n  Ghdzi  of  Dohni,  a  respectable  and  rich  merdiant,  came 
here,  got  the  jungle  cleared,  and  settled  Musalman  E^cbhis  at  this^  place. 
The  soil  is  mostly  loam  with  some  day.  It  is  on  a^lain.  Ho  jungle, 
scenery  ordinary,  climate  exceUent,  water  good.  Population  1,349— fiinaus 
fi99,  Musalmans  350.    There  are  tSi  mud-walled  houses. 

TJTRAULA  Parganaf — TahsU  Utraula — District  Qonda.— Bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rkpti,  on  the  south  by  the  Kuw&na^  on  the  west  by 
the  Balrimpur  piu'gana,  and  od  the  east  by  Basti,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  Rnpti  and  Suwdwan  rivers  along  a  part  of  its  frontier ;  this  pargana 
is  a  rough  oval,  containing  an  area  of  200  square  miles.  The  banks  of 
the  Rapti  are  from  ten  to  twenty  foet  high  along  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  and  the  high  land  is  succeeded  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  river  by  a  low  clayey  hollow.  The  water  which  overflows  in  the 
rains  runs  off  the  high  bank  into  the  hollow  beneath,  and  settling  there 
ittakes  grand  rice  fields  when  the  rains  are  moderate  or  a  lake  some  feet 
deep  when  they  are  excessive.  To  the  south  of  this  the  land  becomes  again 
a  few  feet  higher  and  produces  all  kinds  of  crops,  but  particularly  winter 
rice  in  great  luxuriance.  The  Suw&wan  river  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  pargana,  and  the  tract  between  that  and  the  Kuw&n^a  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  uparhir,  or  slightly  elevated  table  which  occupies  the 
eentre  of  the  district.  Except  on  the  edge  of  the  rivers,  which  are  fringed 
with  a  jungle  now  rapidly  disappearing,  the  whole  of  this  part  is  under 
very  high  cultivation,,  and  the  soil  is  the  finest  loam.  The  violent  and 
capricious  stream  of  the  Rnpti  has  along  the  porth-eastern  frontier 
eeooped  ont  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  deep  beds,  which  it  has  since 
deserted  leaving  long  narrow  ponds.  One  or  two  of  these  have  islands 
in  the  centre  and  present  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon.  Every  bush 
on  them  during  the  cold  season  is  covered  so  as  to  hide  the  foliage 
with  countless  swarms  of  cormorants,  cranes  of  various  kinds,  and  other 
aquatic  fowL  On  the  discharge  of  a  gun  they  rise  with  a  deafening 
clangour  doud  after  doud  sweeping  round  and  finally  crossing  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  R^pti.  What  the  special  attraction  may  he  I  have 
xM>t  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  compare 
with  the  spectacle  in  other  parts  of  Oudh.  The  small  streams  which 
flow  into  the  R&pti  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  all  along  their  banks 
jnay  be  seen  the  hurdle  huts  of  the  fishing  classes  who  hang  the  produce 
of  tKeir  sport  along  lines  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  finally  carry  it  to  the  north 
to  barter  with  the  hillmen,  who  have  as  strong  an  appetite  for  stinking 
fish  as  we  have  for  weU-kept  venison.  The  neighbourhood  of  these  manu- 
iSGuH;orie8  may  be  detected  at  some  distance  by  the  pestiferous  stench  and 
swarms  of  flies.  Along  the  river  banks  the  jungles  are  fiill  of  spotted 
deer,  wild  pig,  and  nil-g&e,  and  an  occasional  panther  haunts  the  cane-Drakes 

*  8b#nld  b»  Atsrdbaitl. 
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at  the  edge  of  tbe  Kuw&na.  The  plains  by  the  R&pti  maiataiD  a  few 
black  antelope,  and  are  covered  during  the  cold  season  with  swarms  of  the 
small  hill  pigeon  and  ortolan.  Wild  fowl  and  geese  occur  in  eveiy  jbfl 
and  in  great  numbers. 

Excepting  sheep  there  are  no  stmns  of  domestic  ammals ;  horses  and 

cattle  are  almost  invariably   imported,   and  are  said  to  degenerate  in 

the  Bec(»id  or  third  generation  if  allowed  to  breed  on  the  spot    Of    the 

total  area  of  126,438  acres,  10,836  were  found  completely  isolated  jungle 

at  the  first  summary  settlement,  and  divided  in  twelve  grants  between 

as    nutny  Oovernment  grantees.    These  have  not  yet  been  assessed  for 

the  land  revenue,  and  the  cultivation  is  still  in  its  infancy.     Of  the  re* 

mainder  74,957  acres  or  64|  percent,  are  under  cultivation.    Rabi  covers 

44,180,  and  the  autumn  and  vrinter  crops  47,350  acres,  while  25  per  ceat, 

of  the  cultivated    area    is  under    double     harvest      Irrigation  where 

wanted  is  generally  done  from  natural  ponds  of  which  1,231  water  12,582 

acres,  whereas  only  4,791  acres  are  indebted  to  the  597  brick  and  158  mud 

wells.    Water  is  always  quite  near  the  surface  being  at  its  greatest  depth 

of  about  15  feet  along  the  southern  boundary. 

The  settlemeut  returns  show  a  total  of  9,363  separate  holdiogs  and 
11,649  ploughs,  giving  an  average  of  little  more  than  eight  acres  to  the 
cultivator  and  between  ^i^  and  seven  to  eadi  plough.    Hie  principal 
crop— which  if  it  does  not  cover  the  greatest  area  is  of  the  most  pressing 
importance  to  both  cultivator  and  proprietor — ^is  the  winter  rice,  winch  is 
sown  in  the  end  of  June,  transplanted  in  the  last  fortnight  of  August,  and 
cut  in  the  end  of  November,  and  beginnii^  of  December.    Tala^  very 
little    seed  (one  maund  under  favourable  circumstances  will  suffice  for 
four  standard  bighas)  it  returns  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  from  measure* 
xnents  made  by  myself,  I  should  say  that  15  maunds  to  the  bigha  was  not 
above  an  average  outturn.    A  further  advantage  is  that  the  rice  is  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality,  and  commands  a  hi^er  price  in  the  market 
than  the  kinds   cut  in  September.    Almost  the  whole  of  this  crop  is 
cpLported,  and  the  proceeds  go  to  pay  the  Government  revenua    It  covers 
13,799  acres,  while  autumn  rice,  sown  at  the  same  time  and  cut  in  Sep-* 
tember,  occupies  the  larger  area  of  25,532  acres.    The  latter  kinds  are  also 
largely  exported,  but  much  is  also  kept  for  local  c(msumption.    There  is 
no  otner  autumn  crop  of  any  importance.     Urd  or  m6sh  and  kodo  come 
next  with  areas  of  about  3,000  acres  each.     In  the  winter,  shortly  after 
Christmas,  UiUi,  a  kind  of  mustard  of  which  oil  is  made,  is  harvested.    It 
OAly  covers  1,860  acres,  but  the  large  outturn  in  proportion  to  the  seed,  and 
the  high  price  it  commands,  make  this  too  very  valuable  to  tlie  rent  payen 
In  the  sprinfi;  the  centre  of  the  pargana  grows  very  fine  wheat,  while  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  still  rich  with  its  unexhausted  deposit  of  leaf  mould, 
yields  the  most  superb  grain  and  arhar  crops  that  I  have  ever  seen.    The 
areas  under  the  different  spring  crops  are  as  follows  :-^^ 


Wheat. 

Qnau 

Peas. 

Ahi. 

Barley. 

Arhar. 

10,iS6 

13,263 

S,8S6 

S,S80 

4,710 

3,110 

UTR 
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The  chief  locale  for  peas  and  barley  is  the  heavy  loam,  often  submerged 
by  floods  along  the  banks  of  the  R&ptL 

The  Government  land  revenue  in  1797  A.D.  stood  at  Rs.  35,590,  and 
three  years  later  at  Rs.  30,974,  from  this  time  it  rose  gradually  but  stea- 
dUy  to  Bs.  64,528  in  1826 ;  Rs.  71,858  in  1836  ;  Rs,  89,859  in  1842;  and 
B-s.  94,242  in  1843  A.D.  This  was  the  highest  point  ever  attained  under 
the  native  government,  and  from  that  year  till  annexation  the  highest 
demands  were  Rs.  71,020  in  1846  and  Rs,  67,276  in  1848  A-D.  For  the 
remaining  years  the  collections  ranged  within  a  few  thousands  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  Rs.  60,000«  In  the  last  few  years  of  native  rule  the  west* 
em  parts  of  the  pargana  were  regularly  harried  by  predatory  bands  from 
the  neighbouring  pargana  of  Balrimpur,  and  when  we  took  over  the 
Ck)vemment  we  found  the  demand  at  Rs.  50,781.  A  native  staff  was  sentout 
to  make  a  summary  asisessment,  and  returned  the  area  under  cultivation 
at  28,440  acres,  with  an  admitted  rent  of  Rs.  73,938,  giving  an  average 
rent  of  Rs.  2-8-6  to  the  acre.  Allowing  for  misrepresentations  the  Govern- 
ment demand  was  fixed  at  Rs.  43,965,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  assumed 
rents,  giving  an  average  revenue  rate  per  acre  of  Re.  1-8-5.  In  1870  A.D., 
when  the  pargana  was  resurveyed,  it  was  found  that  in  the  fifteen  years  of 
|)eaceful  government  the  cultivated  area  had  increased  by  the  surprising 
proportion  of  153  per  cent  Much  of  the  land  newly  brought  under  culti- 
vation was  paying  very  low  rents  and  much  more  none  at  all,  and  it  was 
not  thought  judicious  to  take  the  full  increase  in  the  land  revenue  at 
once,  ao  a  progressive  demand  was  proposed  amounting  in  the  final  year 
of  increase  to  Rs.  1,15,745,  a  rise  of  163  per  cent  on  the  summary  assess- 
ment, giving  a  rate  of  Ra  1-8-8  per  acre  of  cultivation,  and  Re.  1-2-6 
per  acre  of  assessable  area.    The  rise  was  distributed  as  follows  :— 


I87«-7S 

1677-78 
1 879- HO 
188S-8S 


A«D, 


»9 


>• 


Rfc.    M,t55 
„     107,08S 

„     108.710 
1  5,74S 


>• 


The  following  table  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  was  compiled 
from  village  papers  produced  by  claimants  to  proprietary  rights,  and  from 
the  old  accounts  of  the  chief  local  grain  merchants;  rents  were  always  taken 
nominally  in  kind.  A  servant  of  the  landlord  used  to  go  out  and  divide 
the  crops,  and  often  instead  of  taking  the  actual  grain  heap  converted  it 
into  money  at  the  ordinary  price  in  the  neighboumood,  and  received  the 
value  in  money  from  the  headman  of  the  village.  Tlese  accounts  are 
exceedingly  common,  and  of  unquestionable  authority  in  determining  what 
the  real  price  of  grain  was.  I  nave  not  been  able  to  procure  them  for 
every  year,  but  they^were  produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  me  to 
strike  a  feurly  trustworthy  average.  The  table  shows  the  number  of  pounds 
avoirdupois  sold  for  the  rupee,  not  in  the  bazar,  but  what  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  at  the  village  threshing  floor :— 


ATerage  price. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

I800-I83U. 

I8M-Itt67. 

I800-I8A7. 

18410  1857. 

l«57-  87  i. 

18^7-1871. 

1867-1871. 

Wheat ... 

109 

90       1 

204 

47 

70 

94 

43 

Rloe     ••• 

US 

120       1 

fA4 

78 

116 

162 

65 

Gram  .•• 

148 

116 

290 

68 

108 

146 

68       ' 

Kodo    ••• 

204 

146 

SiO 

116 

147 

182 

.180 

liihi     ... 

«7 

80 

160 

60 

60 

80 

S6 
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The  pargana  is  mtersected  by  three  unmetalled  roads,  one  running  fittm 
Materia  Ghiit  through  Utraula  to  Baldimpur,  which  is  in  fair  order  to  tke 
west  of  Utraula,  but  to  the  east  of  that  town  passes  through  low  country, 
and  is  rc^larly  swept  away  every  rains.  Carts  have  to  go  a  circle  of  miles 
to  avoid  the  swamp  which  is  left,  nor  will  it  be  passable  till  a  few  thousand 
rupees  have  been  speut  in  making  bridges  and  culverts.  The  other  two 
connect  XJtraala  with  Qonda  and  r^awabganj,  and  the  latter  is  especiallv 
important  as  the  main  channel  of  the  great  rice  trade  of  the  Tar&i.  A 
rough  and  very  difScult  cart  track  continues  it  to  the  Pipra  Qhit  on  the 
Kipti,  half  way  between  Utraula  and  Tulsipur.  I'he  chief  bazars  are  at 
TJtraula  itself,  Chamnipur,  and  B£nk,  and  the  latter  village  contains  a 
small  sugar  manu£Eu:tory.  The  trade  is  simply  a  retail  one  in  grain,  pota, 
and  pans  and  coarse  cloths,  and  requires  no  detailed  description.  A  great 
quantity  of  rice  and  oil  seed  is  exported  to  the  Nawabganj  market  and 
exchanged  against  coarse  cloths,  salt,  and  coined  silver.  No  mineral  pro* 
ducts  of  any  importance  are  known,  but  kankar  is  quarried  in  considerable 
quantities  along  the  banks  of  the  Suw&wan. 

The  population  by  the  census  return  was  72,484,  giving  an  average  of 
367  to  the  square  mile.  The  settlement  returns  almost  exactly  agree  with 
this,  showing  a  popidation  of  69,830  for  the  116,845  acres  of  assessed  area 
excludinff  the  grant&  These  are  distributed  in  26C  revenue  paying  vil- 
lages and  12  grants.  The  census  returns  show  only  290  outlying  hamlets 
and  30  isolated  houses,  but  as  they  were  taken  before  the  revenue  survey, 
the  settlement  retumik,  which  show  684  hamlets  and  outljring  houses,  are 
periiaps  more  tru&tworthy.  The  Muhammadans,  of  whom  the  greater  num- 
oer  are  either  Pathins  or  recent  converts,  number  20,077,  or  Uie  high  pro- 
portion of  nearly  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  pereentaee  of 
males  to  females  is  91*3  among  Hindus  and  92*8  among  Muhammaoana 
There  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  practice  of  infanticide.  The 
most  numerous  Hindu  castes  are  of  the  working  classes  —  Kurmis,  Ahirs,  and 
Koris,  who  number  respectively  6,597,  8,586,  and  6,302  souls.  At  the  time 
of  the  census  there  were  2,866  Bhars ;  but  this  singular  caste  never  remain 
lonfi;  in  one  spot,  and  will  disappear  as  soon  as  the  jungle  is  cleared^ 
and  full  rents  are  demanded.  Utraula  is  fortunate  in  ovming  only  3,023 
Brahmans  and  625  Chhattris,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Path&n  x^jas 
did  not  care  to  encourage  classes  which  prefer  to  consume  rather  than 
to  pay  rents.  There  are  a  few  monasteries  of  Gosh&ius,  who  though 
scanty  in  numbers  are  almost  invariably  well  to  do,  and  are  among 
the  largest  village  proprietors  and  dealers  in  gold,  jewels,  and  asafoetida* 
Occasional  bands  of  wandering  Nats,  Siy&r-khaww&s,  Khas-bandhias,  and 
Qalandars,  and  other  varieties  of  gipsy  are  to  be  met  with,  but  the  English 
rule  is  not  favourable  to  their  existence,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  as  they  used  to  be. 

The  early  history  of  this  pargana  is  an  absolute  blank,  though  a  few 
remains  of  ancient  forts  attest  an  extinct  civilzation,  and  the  village  divi* 
sions  and  most  of  the  names  are  almost  certainly  older  than  the  load  Mu- 
salman  conquest  The  first  of  the  present  family  of  rfijas  was  Ali  Khan, 
a  member  of  the  widely  spread  E&nkar  clan,  who,  like  all  Afgh^s»  daim 
deseent  from  Kh41id,  son  of  Walid,  the  uncle  g{  the  Prophet    He  first 
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appears  as  accompanying  HuniAyun  in  his  expedition  to  Gujarat,  where 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  ot  his  sovereign  by  conniving  at  the  escape  of 
a  r&ja  of  Bikanere  from  his  beleaguered  fort.  Being  threatened  with  exe- 
cution he  openly  cast  off  his  allegiance,  and  joined  the  old  Afghdn  party 
which  for  a  time  drove  the  house  of  Taim6r  from  India.  For  some  vears 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hum&yun  he  seems  to  have  led  an  unsettled  life  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  ]^edatory  horse,  and  finally  occupied  the  r  j  of  Nagar 
in  Baati,  having  defeated  the  chieftain,  a  Qautam  Chhattri.  He  was  not 
destined  long  to  enjoy  his  conquest,  and  after  a  ten  years'  usurpation  was 
forced  to  fly  before  a  rising  of  the  Hindus,  headed  by  a  son  of  the  late 
r^ja.  He  next  attacked  Utraula,  which  was  then  a  semi- independent  prin- 
ctpality,  governed  by  a  Rajput  named  Uttara  Kunwar,  of  whose  family  and 
tribe  tradition  is  wholly  silent  The  town,  with  its  large  brick  fortress,  on 
the  ruins  of  which  the  present  rija's  house  is  built,  and  four  outlying 
defettoes,&dng  each  point  of  thecompas8,provedtoostrongforhisforce,  which 
must  have  consisted  idmost  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  he  formed  a  perma- 
nent camp  at  Chitar  Para,  a  village  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Utraula.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  plundering  the  country  and  doing 
his  best  to  blockade  the  Hindus  shut  up  in  the  fort  Uttara  Kunwar's 
position  at  last  became  intolerable,  and  he  led  oui  his  garrison  to  do  battle 
with  the  invaders.  The  final  engagement  which 'took  place  to  the  west 
ct  the  city,  where  the  Qonda  road  now  passes,  through  a  large  grove  of 
inangoes,  resulted  in  his  utter  defeat  and  death,  and  in  1552  A.D.,  two  years 
before  the  return  from  Cabul  of  the  enemy  of  his  race,  AH  Khan  found 
himself  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  r4j,  which  is  still  held  by  his  des- 
cendants. To  pay  revenue  was  naturally  distasteful  to  him  and  particu- 
larly when  the  Mughal  was  lord,  so  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  the  new 
eourt,  absolntely  refusing  to  recognize  its  authority.  For  some  time  the 
more  pressmg  necessities  which  occupied  young  Akbar,  the  distance  of 
Utraula  from  the  seat  of  empire,  and  its  forest  fastnesses,  served  to  protect 
him  ;  but  in  1571  A.D.  the  power  of  the  rising  dynasty  could  no  longer  be 
disputed,  and  Shekhan  Khan,  the  only  son  of  the  old  freebooter,  deter- 
mined to  save  his  inheritance  at  his  father's  expense.  The  imperial  subah- 
dar  of  Oudh  accepted  his  submission,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient 
force,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  prove  his  loyalty  by  bringing 
in  his  father's  head.  The  old  man  marched  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
unnatural  battle  was  fought  at  Sarfie  in  pargana  Sadullahnagar.  Shekhan 
Khan  was  victorious,  and  true  to  his  word  of  honour,  had  his  father's  head 
cut  off  and  embalmed,  and  hastened  to  present  it  in  person  at  Delhi,  where 
it  for  some  time  formed  a  coDtpicuous  ornament  of  the  Ajmer  gate.  His 
sorvicee  were  rewarded  with  the  sounding  titles  of  Shri  Khan  AzEun  Masnad 
Ali>  and  he  was  after  a  time  allowed  to  return  to  Utraula  with  his  fether's 
headj  and  a  &rmlln  conveying  him  the  samindari  of  the  pargana.  He 
discharged  the  claims  of  filial  duty  by  raising  a  handsome  tomb  over  the 
long  suffering  reaiaina  of  his  parent,  whom  he  joined  after  an  uneventful 
reign  of  twenty  yean.  His  successor  DiAd  Khan  was  a  man  of  war,  and 
a  quarrel  about  the  poasesaion  of  a  noted  courtezan  gave  him  an  occasion 
for  attacking  Janwiir»  lord  of  Kiinga.  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  powerful 
an  archer  tiiat  an  arrow  which  he  shot  into  the  gatewav  of  the  fihinga 
fort  defied  all  efforts  to  extract  it,  and  it  remained  a  trophy  ot  his  prowess 
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till  Mendii  Khan,  a  General  of  the  Begara  of  Oudh,  had  it  dug  out  during 
the  late  mutiny. 

Of  his  two  sons,  Al&wal  Khan  was  the  eldest,  but  he  preferred  sport  and 
fighting  to  peaceful  rule,  and  gratified  both  tastes  by  wresting  the  forests 
of  Barhap^ra  from  the  Kalhans  r/ijas  of  Babhnip&ir.  Adam  Khan,  the 
younger  brother,  remained  at  Utranla,  and  exchanged  the  old  title  of 
Malik,  which  had  hitherto  been  borne  by  his  ancestors,  for  the  more  sound- 
ing one  of  raja.  lUja  Salem  Khan  succeeded  his  father  in  1659  A.n, 
and  during  his  long  reign  of  forty-seven  years  raised  the  Utraula  house  to 
the  zenith  of  its  power.  His  descendants  boast  that  his  alliance  was 
secured  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  ^eat  Chhattri  family 
of  Ikauna,  and  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  r&jas  of  Gonda  in  their 
disputes  with  the  Kalhans  of  Guw&rich  were  recognized  by  the  conces- 
sion to  his  standard  and  camel  drums  of  the  first  place  in  the  joint  armies 
while  the  ensign  of  Gonda,  and  his  drums  mounted  on  horseback,  followed 
after.  He  was  further  held  entitled  to  an  honorary  allowance  of  Rs.  151 
for  every  day  that  he  stayed  in  Gonda  territory.  The  end  of  his  life  was 
embittered  by  domestic  dissensions,  and  after  having  quelled  the  rebellion 
of  his  nephew,  Bah4dur  Khan,  in  Biirhapftra,  he  was  put  in  peril  of  his  life 
by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  sons.  Feeling  that  he  had  not  much 
longer  to  live,  he  proclaimed  the  eldest,  Fateh  Khan,  as  his  successor,  and 
was  proceeding  to  provide  for  the  remaining  three — Pahlu'  Khan,  Kahmat 
Khan, and MubArak  Khan — in  the  usual  manner,  bythe  rent-free  assignment 
of  a  few  villages.  This  they  declined  to  accept,  claiming  each  an  equal 
share  in  the  patrimony  with  their  elder  brother,  and  they  warned  their 
£ather  of  what  might  possibly  be  the  result  to  himself  of  undue  obstinacy, 
by  murdering  Nil  Kanth,  the  most  trusted  of  his  servants.  The  raja  was 
convinced,  and  secured  peace  by  dividing  Utraula  into  five  equal  shares^ 
one  for  each  of  his  sons,  and  one  fc»r  himself.  The  claims  of  a  child  of  his 
old  age,  Gh&lib  Khan,  do  not  seem  to  have  recommended  themselves  with 
equal  force  to  the  mutinous  brothers,  and  he  was  provided  for  by  the  allow- 
ance of  five  villages  only.  Biirhap&ra,  as  the  separate  heritage  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  family,  was  left  out  of  the  division,  and  some  notion  may  be 
gathered  of  the  state  of  the  rest  of  the  r&j,  which  included  the  present  par- 
ganasof  Utraula  and  Sadullahnagar,  by  the  fact  that  its  rent  was  assumed  to 
be  29,70,555  dims  or  Rs.  74,264.  RAja  Darshan  Singh's  assessment  of  the 
same  area  for  1843  A.D.  was  Rs.  1,17,525,  and  the  late  revised  demand  at 
half  assets  has  risen  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  rupees. 
Of  the  four  sons  of  Salem  Khan  only  Pah&r  Khan  and  Mub&rak  Aban 
left  offspring,  and  the  shares  of  Fateh  Khan  and  Rahmat  Khan,  as  well 
as  the  villages  reserved  for  himself  by  the  old  r&ja,  reverted  to  the  head  of 
the  fEtmily  in  whose  possession  they  remained,  at  any  rate  nominally,  till 
annexation.  PahAr  Khan  was  engaged  more  than  once  in  boundary  dis- 
putes with  his  Janw&r  neighbours,  and  as  they  do  not  mention  them  in 
their  annak,  it  is  possible  that  the  victory  claimed  by  the  Path&ns  had 
some  foundation  in  fact  Pah&r  Khan's  son,  Purdil  Khan,  died  leaving 
only  an  in&nt  son,  who  subsequently  became  R&|a  Tarbiat  Khan,  but  in 
the  meantime  affairs  were  conducted  by  his  elder  cousins,  Mah&bat  and 
afterwards  Dil&war  Khan.    The  latter  joined  the  great  R&ja  Datt  Singh 
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of  Qonda  in  his  war  with  the  R&ja  of  Bilnsi,  and  contributed  considerably 
to  hia  success.  After  several  battles  the  B&ja  of  B&nsi  was  completely 
defeated,  and  acknowledged  the  Rapti  and  Suwuwan  rivers  as  the  boundary 
between  his  territories  and  Utraula.  Two  drums  and  the  gates  of  the 
B&nsi  fort  were  carried  as  trophies  to  Qonda,  and  a  horse-drum  was  kept 
at  Utraula. 

Tarbiat  Khan  was  very  nearly  embroiled  with  his  old  ally  bj  the  turbu- 
lence of  one  of  his  subjects,  Ghul&m  AU  Khan,  a  Path&n  of  SaduUahnagar, 
who  collected  a  band  of  congenial  spirits  and  harried  the  neighbouring 
villages  of  Gonda,  driving  their  cattle  off  into  the  jungles  of  the  Bistihi. 
The  offended  rfija  asked  Tarbiat  Khan  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice,  but 
the  request  was  not  attended  to,  and  the  Biseos  marched  in  force  into 
SadullsJmagar.  They  were  at  once  joined  by  the  soldiers  of  Tarbiat  Khan, 
who  never  bad  any  serious  intention  of  opposing  his  powerful  neighbour, 
and  Qhul&m  Ali  was  compelled  to  restore  the  stolen  property.  Spared  for 
the  time  he  eventually  met  with  a  terrible  fate ;  for  resuming  in  the  time  of 
Sadullah  Khan  his  old  practices,  he  was  apprehended  and  dropped  alive 
into  an  old  dry  well  just  outside  the  r&ja's  gateway,  where  he  was  left  to 
die  of  hunger,  the  sweepings  of  the  city  being  emptied  on  his  head  every 
morning.  Sadullah  Khan,  who  succeeded  his  father  Tarbiat  Khan,  was 
a  man  of  some  learning,  but  of  weak  character,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  diffi- 
cult position  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  people  were  ground  down  by 
the  exactions  of  a  Lucknow  official,  Khwaja  Ain-ul-Haq,  and  the  exhausted 
pargana  was  visited  in  1783  A.D.  by  the  most  fearful  famine  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  this  district. 

Barlev  was  sold  at  SIbs.  for  the  rupee,  and  even  wealthy  people  subsisted  on 

the  seeds  of  grass  and  bamboos.     Men  still  repeat  the  stones  told  to  them 

by  their  grandfathers  of  parents   devouring  their  children,  the   whole 

fmmework  of  society  was  broken  up,  and  bands  of  starving  peasantry 

wandered  about  the  land  plundering  any  stock  of  grain  which  might 

have  remained.     Numbers  died,  and  numbers  more  left  the  pargana^ 

which  was  almost  entirely  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  has  perhaps 

hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  effects.    The  forest  gained  rapidly  on  the 

daserted  villages,  and  became  the  fEivourite  home  of  bands  of  wandering 

Banj&ras,  who  in  the  cold  weather  spread  themselves  for  plunder  and 

slaughter  over  the  more  populous  neighbouring  districts,  returning  for 

the  rains  to  their  refuge  in  Utraula.    Added  to  these  were  a  number  of 

leaked  fanatics  kno¥m  as  Ndgas,  who  joined  in  large  parties  to  subsist 

on  the  pillage  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants.     The    desolation  was  so 

complete,  that  eight  years  after  land  had  to  be  offered  at  the  rent  of  two 

Qorakhpuri  paisa  for  the  bigha  in  order  to  secmre  cultivators,  and  I  have 

seen  it  entered  in  leases  of  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Suw&wan,  that  the 

previous  yearns  rent  was  remitted  in  consequence  of  the  damage  which 

herds  of  wild  elephants,  an  animal  now  never  heard  of  within  forty  miles 

of  the  spot,  had  done  to  the  crops.    His  son,  Im&m  Bakhsh  Khan,  had 

acted  as  r/ija  for  many  years  during  Sadullah  Khan's  lifetime,  but  died  of 

cholera  three  months  after  he  had  actually  succeeded  to  the  dignity.    As 

he  had  no  children  the  heads  of  the  house  met,  and  at  first  offered  the 

succession  to  a  distant  relative,  Mdli  Khan,  but  as  he  refused  the  honour. 
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MtthAmmad  Niw6i  Khan,  a  first  ogobiu  of  the  deoeaaed  rfja*s  fifttber,  was 
placed  upon  the  gaddi,    A  dnmken  mad  man,  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  the 
position,  and  the  village  heads  were  admitted  to  hold  direct  by  the  Ludk- 
now  officials,  nor,  except  for  a  very  few  years,  did  the  rAjas  of  Utranla  ever 
regain  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  their  rkj.    Lutf  AK  Khan,  who 
succeeded  hie  father  in  1804  A.D.,  had  to  contend  with  the  turbulent 
opposition  of  his  distant  cousin  Earim  Did  Khan,  descendant  of  the 
Mubarak  Khan  who  at  the  great  division  received  one-fifth  of  the  pargann. 
The  share  had  been  generally  disregarded   by  succeeding   chiefs,  and 
Karfm  Dnd  Khan  proceeded  to  recover  it  by  the  well-known  method 
of  firing  the  villages,  plundering  the  cultivators,  cutting  down  the  crops, 
and  in  fact  rendering  the  collection  of  rent  impossible.     Caught  once  and 
imprisoned  by  the  N&zim,  his  relative  the  r&ja  had  compassiun  on  him, 
ana  lending  an  over  easy  ear  to  his  promises  of  future  obedience,  inter- 
ceded for  his  releasa     The  first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  carry 
off  the  wealthiest  grain  merchant  of  the  Utraula  bazar  into  the  neighbour- 
ing iungles.     Hunger   and  fear  produced  a    handsome  ransom,  which 
enabled  nis  captor  to  eneage  a  small  band  of  desperadoes  and  reoom- 
ipence  his  career  of  plunder.    His  efforts  were  not  unsuccessful,  and  when, 
in  1831  A.D.,  he  was  surprised  and  cut  down  by  a  party  of  Government 
soldiers,  he  had  put  together  a  small  estate  of  twelve  villages^  which 
served  as  a  nucleus  round  which  his  surviving  brother  was  able  to  collect 
nearly  all  the  villages  to  which  he  conceived  he  had  a  hereditary  titlei 
At  about  this  time  the  pargana  was  twice  invaded  by  the  Sdrajbansis  of 
Amodba  and  the  Qargbansis  from  Fyzabad.    The  former  were  eajsily 
defeated,  but  the  latter,  who  came  in  at  the  instigation  of  RaehA  Bh&rthi, 
a  Goshdin,  and  large  village  proprietor  in  Burhapira,  offered  a  stubborn 
resistance.    Besieged  in  the  Baizpur  fort,  they  managed  to  give  theu* 
besiegers  the  slip,  and  marched  direct  on  Utraula.    The  rdja  pursued 
them,  and  drove  them  iato  the  R4pti,  cutting  off  the  noses  and  ears  of 
such  as  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  his  hands,    liuharamad  Khan 
commenced  his  unhappy  rule  in  1830  A.D.,  and  was  incessantly  emplc^ed 
in  defending  himself  against  enemies  both  from  within  and  without.     The 
old  paigana  chaudhris  at  Achalpur  defied  him,  and  he  burned  their  fort ; 
the  surviving  descendants  of  Mubirik  Khan,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do, 
continued  to  recover  village  after  village  of  dieir  old  share ;  the  zamindars 
of  Itua  declined  to  pay  him  revenue,  and  when  he  sent  his  brother. 
Amir  Ali  Khan,  to  coerce  them  shot  him;  and  finally  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart  when  his  ancestral  enemy,  the  B4ja  of  Balr&mpur,  surprised  Utraula 
by  a  night  attack,  burning  it  to  the  ground,  and  carrying  away  as  a  trophy 
its  r&ja's  Kor4n.  His  son,  Umzio  Ali  Khan,  was  half  an  idiot,  with  an  impe- 
dimwit  in  his  speech,  which  made  his  conversation  almost  unintelligible. 
He  lived  to  see  the  English  rule  after  having  spent  eighteen  years  in  a 
wearying  and  monotonous  border  warfare  with  the  R&ja  of  Balrampur. 
In  the  mutiny  his  son,  Ridsat  AU  Khan,  a  lad  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  took  the  lead,  and  engaged  for  the  whd*  pargana  from  we  rebel 
Begam  who  assessed  it  at  w.  82,000,  and  in  return  for  his  support  allowed 
him  to  write  down  half  aa  paid,  as  well  as  offering  him  a  handsome  Asre 
of  Balr&mpur,  whenever  she  should  be  in  a  position  to  get  it.    Both 
Ri&sat  Ali  Khan  and  his  father  died  shortly  alter  the  end  <^  the  mutiny^ 
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and  the  present  H&ja  Mnmtaz  Ali  Khan  was  a  posthumous  son,  and  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 

At  annexation  the  pargana  inchided  SaduUahnagar  and  Burhap£ra» 
and  its  area  of  380  square  miles  was  divided  into  tiie  eight  tappas  or 
revenue  subdivisions  of — 

1.  B&nk.  ) 

S.  Haweli.  ( 

3  Dhua  Dabftr.  V  Now  ia  UtraaUu 

4.  Sanjhoal.  1 

5.  Pehar.  ; 
9.  Bbair&mpnr. 

?•    SadaUahnagar 
8.    Burhap&ra. 

In  consequence  of  the  largeness  of  the  area,  and  the  difficulty  of  cross- 
ing the  Kuw^na  in  the  rains,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  split  this  up, 
and  the  last  two  tappas  now  form  separate  parganas. 

The  history  would  hardly  be  complete  without  a  short  sketch  of  the 
society,  with  the  r6ja  at  its  head»  the  village  headmen,  the  village  ser- 
vants, and  the  cultivators. 

In  1785  A.  D.  the  raja's  claims  in  the  pargana  were  settled  by  the 
absolute  grant  to  him  in  revenue-free  tenure  of  twenty-four  villages, 
yielding  an  estimated  annual  revenue  of  Rs.  4,185.  Besides  these,  which 
he  held  till  annexation,  but  which  are  now  assessed  for  the  Government 
demand,  he  was  allowed  one-fourth  as  his  zamindari  share  of  the  two 
transit  duties  levied  by  the  Lucknow  officials.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  khatti,  levied  in  the  Utraula  bazar  on  all  goods,  whether  sold  there 
or  passing  through  to  other  markets.  Each  cart  paid  two  annas,  each 
beast  of  burden  one  anna,  while  cloth  (each  piece  of  which  was  stamped 
with  the  raja's  seal)  and  brass  vessels  were  charged  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  The  second  was  the  mirbahar  or  Government  ferry 
dues  on  the  B6pti,  Kuwdna,  and  Bisiihi.  The  rdja  kept  a  gomashta  for 
the  realization  of  these  fees,  and  received  a  fourth  of  the  gross  collec- 
tions. Besides  these,  in  which  he  only  took  a  share,  there  were  numer- 
ous small  cesses  which  he  kept  entirely  to  himself  To  continue 
with,  transit  dues,  khemt,  or  road  cess  was  taken  at  Baibhit  on  the 
Balrfimpur  and  Kulhii  on  the  Basti  frontiers  and  at  SaduUahnagar.  It 
amounted  to  one  anna  per  cart  and  ^  anna  per  beast.  The  low  streams  of 
the  Kuw&na  and  Bistihi  during  the  hot  weather  were  crossed  by  faggot 
bridges.  The  contracts  were  let  by  the  raja  to  the  neighbouring  villagers, 
who  were  allowed  to  take  ^  anna  per  cart,  a  paisa  from  each  beast,  and  as 
much  as  they  could  extort  from  foot  passengers.    This  was  called  puldhf. 

Wood  merchants  had  to  pay  10  annas  on  each  load  of  wood  floating  by 
the  Materia  Ghdt,  besides  a  lump  nazar&na  according  to  their  circum- 
stances. 

The  boatmen  at  the  ferries,  whose  charge  was  encliisive  of  the  Govern- 
ment duty  levied  on  passengers,  Jhad.  to  pay  a  yearly  nar.arfaia.  Those  at* 
Materia  Gh&t  alone  paid  B&  25. 
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All  merchantfi  coming  into  the  pargana  for  the  purchftse  of  hides  Were 
mulcted  of  a  heavy  nazar&na.  One  Dinapore  Jew,  whose  name  I  can't 
make  out,  paid  in  one  year  Ra.  SOO. 

No  one  might  set  up  a  spirit  shop  without  the  rija's  leave,  which  was 

Surchased  at  sums  proportionate  to  the  anticipated  value  of  the  tnule. 
ix  shops  in  Utraula  paid  Bs.  150  per  annum. 

Tangarahi  (tang&ra  an  axe)  was  charged  on  the  neighbouring  villages 
of  other  paiganas,  whose  inhabitants  came  to  Utiaula  for  wood,  at  fixed 
annual  sums.  Natives  of  the  pargana  were  not  charged  for  fuel,  but 
paid  1^  or  1^  annas  per  cart-load  of  building  wood.  The  owners  were 
charged  8  annas  per  annum  for  each  cart,  and  the  same  sum  for  each  loom. 

In  case  any  one  should  escape  paying  hi^  due  share  of  the  taxes,  lump 
sums  generally  of  several  hunared  rupees  were  demanded  from  the  trades- 
men in  each  bazar.  They  were  compelled  to  appoint  a  chaudhri,  who  was 
responsible  to  the  rAja  for  the  amount,  and  apportioned  it  among  die 
.several  payers  according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  This  ingenious  tax  was 
known  as  subahi.  At  the  head  of  the  raja  s  miscellaneous  dues  was  his 
bhent  (feudal  tribute)  of  Rs.  2  per  annum,  and  Rs.  3  for  nawa  (first 
fruits)  and  n&chna  (dancing  at  the  holi)  levied  from  each  village.  Each 
party  to  a  boundary  dispute  paid  Rs.  22  (mendiiiwan)  for  the  r&ja's 
decision.  In  ordinary  suits  each  party  bound  himself  to  pay  the  r&ja  a 
considerable  fine  if  he  lost  his  case. 

Bunda  was  as  much  as  Could  be  extracted  from  an  adulterer.  It  came 
to  the  ear  of  lUja  SaduUah  Khan  that  Salik,  a  rich  Eurmi  of  Eirman,  had 
formed  a  connexion  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  ploughmen.  He  was 
immediately  fined  Rs.  27,000,  and  had  to  fly  to  Naip&l  leaving  all  his  pnv 
perty  behind  him  in  the  r&ja's  clutches. 

Gay&ri  denoted  all  property  which  in  default  of  natural  heirs  devolved 
on  the  r&ja  as  escheat. 

K  the  r&ja  bought  a  horse  or  an  elephant  he  divided  the  expense  amonff 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pargana,  and  called  it  ghur&hi  or  hathi&hi,  ana 
if  his  fort  needed  repairs  he  levied  kut&hf  in  the  same  way.  tf  a  son  was 
born  to  him  he  demanded  a  general  contribution  under  the  name  of 
kapr&hi  (clothes  money),  and  a  similar  levy  was  enacted  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  shaving  of  the  head  <^  the  heir  apparent  (mundan). 

Finally  moonung  and  rejoicing  (ghami,  sh&di),  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  among  the  subjects,  all  had  their  appropriate  fees.  It  is  unfair 
to  blame  native  finance  for  want  of  ingenuity  or  comprehensiveness.  For 
long  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fathan  r^j  the  cmeftains  continued  to 
collect  the  Government  share  of  the  produce,  paying  nothing  but  a  fixed 
tribute  to  the  central  authority.  The  villages  were  held  by  communities 
of  cultivators,  and  the  headman  received  some  small  dues  in  recognition 
of  his  position,  and  as  wages  for  collecting  the  r&ja's  revenue.  When  the 
division  of  the  paigana  took  place  in  the  time  of  R^a  Pah&r  Eiian^  the 
same  state  of  thmgs  continued,  each  member  of  the  ruhng  hou»s  eteidaiiig 
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the  same  righta  in  hU  own  share,  and  contributing  his  own  proportion  of 
-th^  Qovemment  tribute.  Besides  the  villages  held  by  cultivating  head- 
men, there  were  a  number  assigned  in  j&gir  or  retained  in  practical  independ* 
ence  by  the  descendants  of  the  old  Muhammadan  soldiers  who  had  helped 
to  estmlish  the  r&i  and  nothing  was  expected  from  these  but  that  they 
ehould  pay  a  small  yeaily  tribute  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  r&ja»  and  be  ready  to  provide  one  or  more  horsemen  to 
accompany  their  chieftain  in  war.  Before  the  beginning  of  this  century 
tike  rfiya  had  lost  his  hold  on  the  pargana,  and  the  Lucknow  Government, 
no  longer  contented  with  taking  firom  him  a  lump  tribute  for  his  entire 
rij,  had  made  up  its  mind  to  collect  the  revenue  itself  from  the  several 
villages.  The  rdja's  entire  profit  was  valued  at  little  over  Bs.  4,000 
per  aimum,  and  for  this  he  was  assigned  the  revenue  of  twenty-four 
villages.  But  while  he  was  debarred  from  any  direct  interest  in  the 
village  collections,  his  power  as  suzerain  remained  substantially  in- 
tact, and  nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  how  little  the  Muhammadan 
Government  cared  for  any  of  the  functions  of  sovereignty  beyond  the 
receipt  of  revenue.  As  head  of  the  pargana,  the  raja  still  succeeded  to 
all  escheats,  his  sanction  was  necessary  for  all  transfers  of  property,  his 
feudal  tribute  of  a. few  rupees  a  year  from  each  village  was  never  with- 
held, he  was  head  of  the  clan  forces  in  war,  and  in  peace  chief  judge  in 
its  disputes ;  and  more  important  than  all,  he  retained  the  power  of 
ap|X>intment  to  the  headship  of  villages  even  after  he  had  ceased  to  draw 
any  rent  from  them.  In  fact,  of  all  the  tributes  of  Hindu  government, 
he  lost  none  but  his  title  to  the  government  share  of  the  produce.  The 
fact  that  the  villages  ceased  to  have  any  pecuniary  value  to  him  induced 
him  to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  for  raising  money,  of  which  a  few 
instances  had  occurred  in  the  times  of  Tarbiat  Khan  and  DiUwar  Khan, 
but  which  now  for  the  first  time  became  extremely  common. 

Villages  had  till  quite  lately  been  held  almost  universally  on  grain 
rents,  the  principles  of  which  are  elsewhere  described,  and  when  hard 
pressed  for  money,  the  r&ja  would  sell  the  complete  zamindari  right  in  the 
internal  management  of  a  village,  with  all  zamindari  claims  in  waste,  wild 
fruits,  and  fisheries,  with  the  further  stipulation  that  instead  of  the  pld 
muqaddami  dues,  amounting  generally  to  one-tenth,  the  purchaser  should 
deduct  for  himself  one-fourth  from  the  government  grain  heap,  the  lar- 
gest proportion  ever  allowed  by  any  native  government  to  any  village 
proprietor.  The  title  thus  created  was  known  as  birt  zamindari,  and 
speedily  became  very  prevalent,  being  the  ordinary  means  by  which  the 
raja  replenished  his  purse. 

The  purchasers  paid  what  were  for  the  time  rather  high  prices,  rarely 
giving  less  than  Bs.  50O,  even  for  small  tracts  of  pure  jungle.  Their 
rights  were  recosnized  by  the  Lucknow  officials,  in  as  £bix  as  they  were  s 
.confined  to  simpe  possession,  but  the  one-fourth  of  the  government  share 
was  never  remitted,  the  birtia  was  assessed  at  the  supposed  money  value 
of  the  whole  of  his  share  of  the  produce,  and  received  a  deduction  of  a 
fixed  i^k^  or  mpneor  allowance,  apportioned  to  the  position  of  the 
jreceiver,  and  bearing  no. relation  whatever  to  the  rentsdof  the  viUage. 
Jlis  position  as  regards  the  tax  ^therer  became  in  fact  exactly  similar 
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to  that  of  the  small  village  proprietors  in  the  distriet  to  the  south  of  the 
Oogra.  Some  few  hirt  villages  were  included  in  the  small  estates  pat 
together  within  the  ten  years  preceding  annexation  by  the  r&ja  and  his 
reLktions.  In  these  the  terms  of  the  original  deed  were  nominaUy  acted 
on,  leases  being  given  to  the  birtia  at  the  estimated  value  of  the  net  pro- 
duce, and  one-fourth  being  deducted  as  the  birtia's  right.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  rent  paid  by  the  birtia  to  the  taluqdar  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  the  government  demand  on  the  village,  being  sometimes 
a  little  more  sometimes  rather  less,  as  the  demand  changed  with  the 
charging  officials  during  the  term  of  the  lease.  The  taluqdar's  advantage 
lay  in  being  better  able  to  exact  irregular  cesses  in  his  own  than  in  villages 
held  directly  from  the  n&zim,  in  his  having  a  stronger  hold  on  con- 
tested manorial  rights,  such  as  jungle  fruit  and  fisheries,  and  what  he 
perhaps  valued  more  than  all,  in  the  fame  of  holding  the  villages  of  his 
ancestors  and  excluding  from  their  immediate  management  the  Lucknow 
officials.  Another  tenure  was  the  sewi  birt  or  cession  for  service.  This 
was  generally  of  small  patches  of  land,  but  occasionally  of  whole  vil- 
lages. The  giantee  paid  no  rent,  and  the  grant  as  a  rule  was  resumable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord,  and  rarely  lasted  beyond  one  life. 

Differing  from  these  was  the  jangaltar&hi  birt  or  cession  for  forest 
clearing.  The  birtia  held  on  this  rent-free  for  varying  lengths  of  time, 
but  generally  for  seven  years.  After  a  short  further  period  at  favourable 
rates,  he  held  on  the  same  terms  as  non-favoured  cultivators,  with  this 
difference  that,  instead  of  the  labourers  expenses  being  first  deducted, 
and  the  balance  of  grain  divided  equally  between  himself  and  his  land- 
lord, the  grain  was  at  first  divided  into  three  equal  heaps,  of  which  the 
landlord  took  one,  leaving  the  remaining  two  to  the  birtia,  who  out  of  his 
share  defrayed  all  the  customary  expenses.  Highly  manured  lands  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  site  are  generally  held  at  money 
rents,  in  the  rest  of  the  village  division  of  the  grain  prevails,  except  occa- 
sionally where  a  money  rent  is  levied,  not  on  the  soil  but  on  the  ploughs; 
each  four-bullock  plough  paying  the  landlord  from  Rs.  20  to  30.  As  a  rule 
the  grain  heap  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  village,  and  the  rights  of  the  several  classes  of  inhabitants  are  mea- 
sured by  the  share  in  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  assigned  to  each  by 
immemorial  custom.  The  first  great  division  is  the  hissa  sark^  and  the 
hissa  raiati,  the  share  of  the  landlord  and  the  share  of  the  cultivator, 
and  independent  of  these  are  the  dues  of  the  various  village  servants,  as 
much  of  the  grain  as  is  left  after  deducting  the  shares  of  the  slave  plough- 
men {vide  Gonda  district  article)  and  the  village  servants,  is  collected  in  a 
heap,  which  is  then  divided  between  the  cultivator  and  the  landlord  in 
different  proportions  according  to  the  character  of  the  cultivation.  The 
government  share  covers  the  whole  dues  of  every  one  interested  in 
the  village  of  a  higher  rank  than  the  cultivator  himself,  and  theo- 
retically, as  the  name  indicates,  belonged  wholly  to  the  government, 
where  the  Lucknow  official  or  the  local  rdja  was  regarded  in  that 
light.  In  practice  it  was  subject  to  deductions  in  favour  of  the  village 
headman  or  birtia  proprietor — a  subject  already  treated  of.  The  divi- 
sion is  made  by  large  baskets  holding  as  much  as  two  men  caulift. 
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Where  knd  has  been  just  reclaimed  from  the  forest  nine  baskets  are 
given  as  the  cultivator's  to  one  as  the  government  share.  Bvery  year 
one  basket  less  goes  to  the  cultivator  till  the  proportion  remains  at 
two  for  the  cultivator  and  one  for  government.  Out  of  the  govern- 
ment share  one  ser  in  each  maund  is  refunded  to  the  cultivator,  and 
one  ser  set  aside  for  the  village  accountant's  pay.  In  land  not  under 
tree  jungle,  or  where  fields,  i^ter  falling  out  of  cultivation,  are  again 
brought  under  the  plough,  the  cultivator's  share  of  the  produce  amounts 
to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  for  one  or  two  years,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  but  the  ordinary  division  is  half  and  hsii', 
government  and  cultivator  taking  equal  shares.  As  has  been  said,  the  grain 
heap  does  not  contain  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  and  practically  the 
cultivator  gets  one  half  independently  of  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  not  comprised  in  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family.  The 
deductions  made  from  the  total  produce  are  of  two  kinds,  either  certain 
small  patches  of  land  aie  set  aside,  and  the  grain  raised  on  them  sepa- 
rately cut  and  stored,  or,  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested,  fixed  propor- 
tions of  the  whole  are  deducted  before  the  main  division  takes  place. 
The  principal  of  these  deductions  is  made  in  favour  of  the  slave  plough- 
man, who  takes  one  maund  in  every  six  before  the  division,  and  after  it 
one  ser  in  every  maund  frcm  his  master's  share.  These  dues  are  known 
respectively  as  bhdt^  and  ser.  The  carpenter  is  allowed  one  and  a  half 
local  maund  for  each  four-bullock  and  30  sers  for  each  two-bullock 
plough ;  in  addition  to  this  he  selects  a  biswa  of  land  from  the  fields  of 
each  of  his  employers  at  each  harvest,  and  cuts  and  carries  off  the  produce 
for  his  own  consumption.  When  the  grain  is  removed  from  the  thresh- 
ing-floor, after  division,  fifteen  sers  more  are  handed  to  him  from  the  share 
of  each  cultivator,  and  he  is  besides  presented  with  a  large  armful  of 
unthreshed  ears.  His  dues  before  division  are  known  as  jaura  at  the 
carrying  off  of  the  grain  phaijaggi.  The  local  maund  is  equal  to  14J 
standard  sers.  The  blacksmith  receives  exactly  the  same  dues  as  the  car- 
penter, with  the  exception  of  the  biswa  of  land,  which  is  not  given  in  his 
case. 

The  Ahir  who  tends  the  village  cattle  is  remunerated  on  two  different 
principles,  according  to  the  service  taken  from  him.  Ordinarily  he  only 
tends  the  cattle  at  pasture  during  the  day  time,  returning  them  to  their 
master's  custody  at  night.  In  that  case  he  takes  one  biswa  of  land  and 
thirty  sers  of  grain  before  division  for  each  bullock  at  each  harvest,  and 
on  the  removal  of  the  grain  from  the  threshing-floor  five  sers  pharjaggi 
from  the  cultivator's  share. 

It  is  however  not  uncommon  for  him  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
cattle,  feeding  them  in  the  hot  weather,  and  assuming  the  responsibility 
of  their  safe  keeping  at  night.  He  then  takes  a  kachcha  bigha  (varies 
slightly  in  different  villages,  but  is  about  one- third  of  the  standard  bigha) 
for  each  beast  at  each  harvest,  one  and  a  half  maund  jaura  before  divi- 
sion, and  fifteen  sers  on  the  removal  of  the  grain. 

The  barber,  the  washerman,  and  the  watchman  are  allowed  one  and  a 
half  maund  before  division  for  each  four-bullock  and  thirty  sers  for  each 
two-bullock  plough, 
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The  pandit,  or  the  viihige  ABtrologer,  may  cut  one  biawa  of  land  at 
each  hf^est  from  the  fields  of  each  of  hin  constituente,  beiides  his  anjuri, 
or  one  or  two  double  handfuls  of  grai|i  from  each  heap.  \ 

When  the  grain  is  removed  the  beggar  is  allowed  one  or  more  double 
handfuls  from  each  heap. 

When  the  grain  is  cut  the  whole  village  joins  in  the  work,  and  the 
labourers  are  repaid  in  the  case  of  rice  by  dividinj?  among  themselves  one 
maund  out  of  seventeen  of  the  cpross  produce  after  it  is  threshed  out, 
but  before  the  main  division.  With  other  crops  the  fattest  sheaf  out  of 
thirty  is  set  aside  for  them. 

Among  the  cultivators  themselves  two  singular  customs  are  deserving 
of  record  : — 

>-  Small  bodies  of  cultivators  hold  land  in  common,  and  reproduce  on  a 
small  scale  many  of  the  features  of  regular  zamindftri  village  ^omnuuii- 
ties,  Thus,  in  the  same  village  there  will  be  found  paying  rent  to  the 
resident  village  proprietprs  three  or  four  communities  of  non^proprietaiy 
cultivators,  who  always  hold  the  same  fields,  frequently  scatt^ed  over 
every  part  of  the  village  area.  Fach  field  thus  held  in  common  is  divided, 
according  to  the  recognized  shares  of  the  labourers,  along  its  whole  length 
at  the  beginning  of  every  agricultural  year,  and  an  acre  will  often  \)e 
divided  iuto  several  long  strips,  each  not  more  than  four  or  five  yards 
broad,  and  marked  o£f  by  tufts  of  dry  grass  stuck  into  the  ground  at 
intervals.  To  ensure  {iaimess  these  strips  are  distributed  among  the 
cultivators  by  lot  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  8j>littinK  up  of  each  cultivator's  tenement  ipto  a  number 
of  narrow  strips  of  land,  situated  in  every  part  of  the  village,  does  not 
conduce  to  economy  of  labour,  but  it  is  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
the  division  of  every  part  of  every  village  in  an  estate  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  co-proprietary  community,  and  finds  its  origin  in  an  instinct  of 
equity,  which  demands  that  each  sharer  should  participate  equally  in 
every  special  advantage  possessed  by  different  localities. 

Another  local  custom  is  that  three  or  four  families  will  take  a  farm 
between  them  and  cultivate  it  in  common,  storing  the  grain  when  cut 
in  a  common  threshing-floor,  after  beating  out  and  drying,  division  is  made 
among  the  co-sharers,  an  equal  share  being  taken  by  each  male  and  each 
ox  engaged  in  the  cultivation.  For  instance,  two  families  form  a  society  of 
this  kind — one  with  three  males  and  four  oxen,  the  other  with  one  male 
and  two  oxen.  The  total  number  of  shares  in  the  grain  here  is  ten,  of 
which  the  fiirst  family  takes  seven,  the  other  three. 

I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  saying  anything  about  rights  in  waste, 
and  I  can  hardly  do  so  without  giving  a  strong  opinion  on  hotly  contested 
points.  In  the  first  place  I  must  point  out  the  wide  distinction  between 
villages  where  there  was  no  proprietary  or  gtuwi-proprietary  body  inter- 
vening between  tJbe  cultivators  ^nd  the  rILja,  and  villages  hdd  by  what  we 
call  coparcenary  communities  of  zamin^ars.  Of  the  latter  class  it  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  the  principal  distinctive  zamindari  rights  appear  to  me  to  ne 
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the  r&ja's  rights,  split  up  by  devolutioD  between  every  member  of  a  ruling 
elan.  The  former  class  is  by  far  the  mfost  common  in  this  district,  and  dis- 
plays, I  believe,  the  nlost  simple  and  normal  form  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Hindu  society.  The  unit  of  this  is  the  raj  whose  boundaries  usually  corres^ 
ponded  with  the  revenue  division  known  as  the  pargana,  and  the  villages, 
though  quite  independeu  t  and  self-contained  with  respect  to  each  other,  were, 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  H.  Maine,  "  held  together  by  a  variety  of  subordi- 
nate relations  to  a  feudal  chief,  single  or  corporate,  the  lord."  This  was  the 
state  of  things  we  found  at  annexation ;  it  had  certainly  existed  for  the 
whole  period  of  the  Path&n  rule  in  Utraula.  We  find  clear  traces  of  it  in 
the  oldest  extant  historical  records  relating  to  the  country,  and  if  ever 
wholly  self-contained  and  indejpendent  cultivating  village  communities 
existed,  it  was  in  a  truly  primitive  time,  beyond  the  reach  of  historical 
proof  or  even  tradition.  The  oldest  and  latest  form  of  native  society  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  either  contained  the  single  lord  or  the  tribe  of 
jruling  clansmen  as  an  essential  part  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  only  trace 
of  anything  corresponding  to  the  mark  unit,  described  by  Maurer  and  Sir 
H.  Maine  which  I  have  met,  is  to  be  found  in  the  non-Hindu  communities 
of  Th&rtis.  The  principle  of  association  was  a  most  complex  and  artificial 
form  of  commouism,  in  which  no  one  could  be  said  to  have  any  real  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  land,  but  every  Single  class  has  its  definite  share  in 
the  gross  produce,  the  land  belonging  to  the  whole  community  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  lordship,  as  opposed  to  the  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  par« 
ganas,  and  jointly  to  the  rdja  and  village  community  as  opposed  to  neigh^ 
bouring  villages.  Each  individoal  class,  the  barber  as  much  as  the  rSja^ 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  whole  unit  of  property,  and  the  absence  of 
any  one  member  would  leave  a  share  of  the  produce  unappropriated,  to 
which  no  one  could  advance  a  just  claim  on  the  ground  of  being  proprietor 
of  the  land  on  which  the  grain  was  grown.  It  is  certainly  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  Hindu  r&ja  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  mediaeval 
beneficiary.  Instead  of  being  created  by,  he  was  countless  centuries 
anterior  to  the  Muhammadan  Emperors,  and  if  they  were  able  to  establish 
certain  families  in  that  position,  any  argument  from  analogy  would  raise  a 
presumption  that  in  Europe  also,  the  couits  of  Charlemagne  and  his  suc- 
cessors owed  their  stability  and  independence  to  the  fact  that  they  suc- 
ceeded to  an  indigenous  institution  of  chieftainship  to  the  forms  of  which 
they  naturally  accommodated  themselves. 

Bence  we  find  in  Utraula  facts  at  irreconcileable  variance  with  the 
received  view  of  vQlage  communities.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  the  village  council  was  the  sole  tribunal. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  villages  held  by  zamindari  com- 
munities, but  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  a  complex  and  abnormal 
form  of  society,  where  a  ruling  dan  exercised  corporately  the  rights 
of  the  feudal  lord.  In  Utraula  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing 
council  of  village  elders,  many  disputes  were  settled  by  friendly  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  arbitrators  could  enforce  their  decision  by  no  sanction, 
and  the  real  court  was  the  r&ja's  kachahri,  whose  orders  were  back* 
ed  by  ample  force.  Caste  panch&yats  are  left  out  of  consideration,  as 
their  jurisdiction  was   quite  independent  of  village    boundaries,  and 
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derived  from  another  source  than  the  local  political  organization.  Neither 
do  we  find  anything  like  the  arable  mark  with  its  trequent  redivisions 
according  to  fixed  shares  among  the  cultivating  freemen.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  distinction  between  free  and  outside  cultivators,  all  were  equal, 
and  though  the  fields  under  cultivation  were  commonly  changed,  they 
were  distributed  on  no  more  regular  principle  than  that  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  aOTicultural  capital  possessed  by  the  several  members  of  the 
community.  In  the  same  way  then  as  the  cultivated  land  belonged  to  the 
state,  in  the  sensenot  of  the  government, but  of  the  whole  community,  so  also 
did  the  waste.  Real  rights  in  the  soil  were  as  little  known  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  and  as  the  rilja  appointed  headmen,  with  certain  rights  in  the 
government  share  of  the  grain,  to  whole  villages,  so  did  he,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, the  headman,  appoint  cultivators  to  the  arable  waste,  with  abso- 
lute right  to  the  customary  cultivator's  portion  of  the  produce.  As  long  as 
the  waste  remained  untilled,  the  rights  m  it  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
community  were  naturally  very  indefinite,  but  Sir  H.  Maine's  description 
of  what  he  considers  a  derived  form  of  society,  applies,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  terms,  to  the  original  Utraula  village.  "Waste  was  ancillaiy  to 
the  tenemental  lands,  the  free  tenants  of  the  lord  whom  we  may  provi- 
sionally take  to  represent  the  freemen  of  the  village  community"  (read 
the  village  cultivators)  ''  retained"  (held)  "  all  their  ascertained  rights  of 
pasture  and  firewood,  but  subject  to  all  ascertained  rights  the  waste  belongs 
actually  or  potentially  to  the  loid's  domain."  Thus  we  find  that  the  villagers 
used  to  take  as  much  wood,  fish,  or  mahua  fruit  as  they  wanted  for  their 
own  consumption  from  the  ponds  and  jungles  within  the  village  boundaries, 
while  they  thatched  their  houses  and  fed  their  cattle  free  of  charge  from 
the  grass  lands.  At  the  same  tinve,  any  such  produce  as  could  be  carried 
and  sold  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village  belonged  to  the  rnja,  and  the 
proceeds  formed  one  of  the  chief  sources-  of  his  revenue,  the  s&yar. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  when  a  cultivator  moved  to 
another  village  he  ceased  to  have  any  rights  in  the  house  he  left.  The 
thatch  beams  and  walls  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  r&ja.  It  was 
always  a  disputed  point  whether  the  chieftain  had  any  right  to  plant  new 
villages  on  the  waste  land  of  a  village,  in  which  he  had  created  a  birt 
tenure.  The  birtia's  resistance  was  generally  successful,  but  in  1841  A.  D. 
the  point  in  issue  between  R&ja  Umr  o  Ali  Khan  and  the  wealthy  Gk)sh4in 
birtia  of  Magaipur  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  by  the  ndzim, 
and  the  raja  carved  four  or  five  new  birts  from  the  extensive  forests  of 
that  village. 

The  chief  mercantile  classes,  the  money-lenders,  grain  n^rchants,  and 
spirit  distillers  were  not  included  in  the  agricultural  community,  but  we 
have  seen  that  the  rdja  taxed  them  heavily,  and  when  the  shirakat&na,  or 
forced  contribution  in  times  of  need,  was  levied,  they  took  their  share  in 
the  burden  with  the  cultivators  and  village  headmen. 

TJTRAXJLA* — Pargana  Utraula — Tahsii  Utraula — District  Gonda. — 
(Latitude  27^20'  north,  longitude  82''28'  east)  Capital  of  the  pargana  of  that 
name,  situated  three  miles  south  of  the  Rapti,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
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the  Suw&t«ttn.  One  road  coimectB  it  with  Balr&filpur,  1 7  miles  to  the  west^ 
another  with  the  important  market  of  Biskohar  in  Basti  about  30  miles 
due  east  crossing  the  Rapti  by  the  Materia  Gh&t>  Another  road,  some 
28  miles  from  Utraula,  runs  32  miles  to  the  south-west  to  Q(»ida,  and 
another,  36  miles  south,  to  the  great  mart  of  Nawabganj.  Tulsipur,  15  miles 
to  the  north)  is  reached  only  by  cart  tracks  erossiiig  the  &&pti  at  Pipra  GhaU 

A  rate  of  6  pie  per  rupee  on  goods  sold  in  the  bazar  yields  the  annual 
sum  of  Rs.  1,900  only ;  the  ordinary  grain,  pots,  and  pans  and  coarse  clotiis 
are  sold.     Great  quantities  of  rice  pass  through  on  its  way  to  Nawal^ganj. 
The  pupulation  ia  5,788,  of  whieh  an  unusually  laige-  proportion  are 
Muhs^madans.     The  name  signifies  either  the  north  town  or  Uttara'9< 
town,  probably  the  latter.     In  the  time  of  Uttra  Kunwar  (vide  pacgana* 
article)  it  consisted  ot  a  large  brick  fort  surrounded  by  a  moat,  the  remain? 
of  which  are  still  traceable^  and  covered  by  a  circle  of  outlying  forts,  ai> 
distance  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  miles.     The  first  act  of  the  Path&n 
conqueror  was  to  dig  a  laige  oblong  tank  to  the  west  of  the  town  otiJbhe 
site  of  his  final  victory  over  Uttra  Kunwar.     On  the  edge  of  this  and  close 
to  the  road  are  the  tombs  of  himself  and  some  of  his  descendants  in  a  brick 
building  which  has  been  rent  asunder  by  a  superb  p^kar  tree. «  The  next 
object  to  the  east  of  the  tombgf  is  a  large  stone  tank,  sacred  to  Dukhra 
Kath  Mahftdeo.     It  was  built  some  80  years  ago  by  a  Balrimpur  saint,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  two  rival  establishments  of  devotees,  and  hf 
A  picturesque  garden  and  fine  trees.    A  few  paces  further  ia  the  6bk^i 
godown,  which  here  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  about  Bs.  25,000.  With  this 
the  main  street  of  Utraula  commences,  and  runs  due  east  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  nule.  More  than  half  way  down  is  the  school  which  is  frequent-^ 
ied  by  some  70  or  80  pupils.    A  little  way  from  the  school,  down  an  aUey  to 
the  north  of  the  main  street,  is  the  large  brick  house  of  the  Bdjas  of  Utraula. 
It  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  debris  of  Uie  highest  part  of  the  ancient  fort» 
and  contains  several  courtyards,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tahsildar, 
while  another  sorvQ3aj3  a  tetnpor^  hospital,  and  a  third  as  the  residence 
of  the  boy  rdja  and  his  mother.     The  bnck  work  is  solid  and  tHe  arches 
pretty,  but  the  building  presents  no  very  striking  archit6ctulral  features. 
Further  east  the  th&na  on  the  north  of  the  road  is  confronted  by  the  new 
charitable  dispensary,  a  large  masonry  bungalow  placed  in  an  airy  situation 
on  the  highest  point  in  Utraula.     Adjoining  this  is  the  r&ja's  garden 
surround^  by  a  high  brick  wall.     The  sar6e  also  a  large  brick  building 
ends  the  town  to  the  east. 

The  town  lands  are  covered  with  magnificent  groves  of  mango  trees^ 
and  are  divided  in  a  number  of*  small  parcels  among  many  proprietors. 
The  chief  of  course  being  the  old  Pathan  rulers.  To  the  north  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  3.  to  1  miles  run  a  series  of  large  jhils,  with  great  quantities 
of  duck,  which  however  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  approachi  and  in 
places  moderately  good  snipe  shooting. 

YAfflAPUR— Parflrofiflt  Path— ra*«Z  Tatti— District  Partaboaeh.— 
The  Sai  river  borders  this  village,  which  is  seven  miles  from  Partabgaih. 
This  place  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Bhars ;  they  killed  the 
ii^hol^fwHly  ol  the  qlmungo  ex^cypt  one  pregnant  woman  who,  fled  to 
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Delhi  and  complained.  Her  son  when  come  to  years  of  discretion  again 
urged  the  complaint  Gnlar  S&h,  Dikhit  Chhattri  of  Bisauli  in  Bdnda,  was 
sent  against  the  Bhars  and  received  a  grant  of  ten  parganas.  The  Dikhits 
came  to  Bilkhar,  conquered  the  Bhars,  settled  in  !Billd)ar,  and  in  digging 
foundations  found  an  idol,  Bilkhar  Mah&deo,  now  a  celebrated  object  of 
worship.  This  Bilkhar  is  within  Yahi&pur.  There  was  a  great  fight  in 
1180  fasli  ( A.D.  1772}  between  the  Icrd  of  Bilkhar,  Rde  Meherbdn  Singh, 
and  the  chakladar ;  the  former  was  overthrown,  and  his  estate  attached  for 
several  generations.  The  rest  of  the  history  is  given  under  pargana  Patti, 
^ere  is  a  fair  at  the  shrine  Attended  by  about  2^600  people. 

ZAIDFXJR — Pargcma  Seddhaub — TaJiM  Nawabgakj — District  Bara, 
Bankt. — This  town  lies  14<  miles  east-south-east  of  the  civil  station ;  it  is 
flaid  to  bave  been  founded  400  years  ago  by  Sayyad  Zaid^  the  ancestor  of 
the  great  Sayyad  community  now  living  there* 

A  laxge  manufacture  of  country  cloth  is  carried  on* 

The  total  population  amoanta  to  m*  •••  10JS0 

Of  which  the  Miualmaiu  are  •««  «..  e,a76 

▲nd  the  fiindna     •«  •••  •••  ••»  4^805 

Latitude      S6*    W  north 

J>>Dgitttde    SI"*    ai'    30*  east 

ZORXWARQANJ— Por^ona  TxmwiL—TahM  TxmwA— District  Unao.— 
This  town  is  6  miles  north  of  Purwa  and  23  miles  east  of  Unao;  a  tank 
made  by  the  founder  of  the  town,  Zor^war  Singh,  is  to  be  seen  to  the 
south.  This  man  was  a  brother  of  Raj4  Achal  Singh  Bais;  in  1145  fasU 
(AJD.  1737)  he  founded  this  villa^.  The  site  belonged  to  two  villages, 
Sh&hpur  and  Sumdaha.  The  soil  is  good  and  the  neighbouring  country 
well  wooded  and  picturesque,  being  diversified  with  numerous  groves.  The 
population  consists  of  1,4<72  EQndus  and  11  Musalmans.  There  are  two 
markets  weekly,  and  the  annual  sales  are  Rs.  7,650.  Jewellery  and  shoes 
are  made  here.  There  are  two  temples  to  Mahadeo.  Of  the  Hindus  more 
than  half  (880)  are  Bani&os. 
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180-181  ;    Sitapur,     353-854 ;     Sultanpur, 

418—419  ;  Unao,  616-517. 
Doma,  destruction  of,  12. 
Dost  All,  Chandhri,  of  Unao,  famllj  hiitorj 

of,  653-556. 
Drig  Nariin  SiBgh.  B&ja  of  Taliipnr,  505- 

506. 


E. 


Education,  Partabgarh,  135-186;  Rae  Bareli; 

217-118;   Sitapor,  882;    SulUnpnr,  448  ; 

Unao,  54 1 • 
Expenditure  (see  reytnue). 
Exports,  Partabgarh,  108—105  ;  Rae  Bareli, 

201 ;  Saltanpttr^  425;  Unao,  585-526. 


F. 


Fairs,  Partabgarh,  101  ;  Rae  Bareli,  205-206; 

Sultanpur,  481 — 134  t  Unao,  618. 
Eaminoa  (see  prices  and  famines). 
Fauna,  Partabgarh,  76;  Rae  Bareli,  178 ;  Sita- 

pnr,  346—849  ;  Sultanpur,  409-410. 
Ferries,  Partabgarh,  106  ;  Unao,  529. 
Fish  and  fisheries,  Partabgarh,  99-100  ;  Rae 

Bareli,  198 ;  Sitapnr,  868 ;  Sultanpur,  428  ; 

Unao,  524-525. 
Fisher,  Ck)lonel,  murder  of,  459. 
Flora,  Partabgarh,  70—74;  Rae  Bareli,  175— 

178;    Sitapur,  845-846 1    Sultanpur,    408- 

409. 
Food,  ParUbgarh,  128  ;  Rae  Bareli,  198;  Sul- 
tanpur, 423  ;  UnaO|  624. 
Fords  (see  ferries^. 

G. 

Game  (see  fauna). 

Ginjar,  people  of,  24-25. 

Gaur  Bamhan  Chhattris  (see  Bamhsn  Gaur). 

Gaur  Chamar  Chhattris  (see  Chamar  Gaur). 

Gaur  Chhattris  of  Unao,  546. 

Gaur  (conrerted)  Chhattris  of  Sitapur,  386. 

Oaur  Chhattris,  Taluqdars  of  Sitapur,  history 

of,  365-386. 
Gautum  Chhattris  of  Unao,  644. 
Ghafur  Alam  of  Pihani  (see  Sadr  Jah&n). 
Gi£m  Pinde  of  PaU,  68. 
Girdhira  Singh,  N&zim,  332. 
Oudun,  Sayjad,  554-555. 
Gut  Bakhsh  Singh,  R&ja  of  Ramnagar,  264. 

H. 

Haniadhwaj,  284. 

Hanwant  Singh,  R4ja  of  KiUlcfinkar,  265—267. 

Har  Charan  Dis,  Miihant,  13. 


Har  Ear,  Raja  of  Pali,  63. 

Har  Parshid,  B4ja  Kajrath,  Nizim,  leaidoifie 

of,  8 
Harrests,  Partabgarh,  84. 
Hasan  Khan,  Raja  of  Hasanpur,  466-466. 
Bashmat  All,  Sbekh,  Chaudhri  of    SondUa. 

308-304. 
Hindus  of  Partabgarh,  116. 
History  of  Partabgarh,  138  ;  Rae  Bareli,  219 

—258  ;  SiUpur,  383-395 ;  Snltanpar.  446— 

468 ;  Unao,  642—566. 
Houses,  Partabgarh,  120—122. 
Husen  AU  Khan  of  Hasanpur,  467-468. 

I. 

Ibr&him,  Sharqi,  Sultan  of  Jaunpur,  448. 
Imports,  Partabgarh,  108- loi;  Rae  BarelL 

201  ;  Sultanpur,  425 ;  Unao,  525-526. 
Inheritance,  law  of,  Partabgarh,  124 ;  Unao. 

582—534.  * 

Interest,  rate  of,  Rae  Bareli,  207 ;  SiUpnr,  869. 
Inundations,  Sitapur,  ai2. 
Iridat  Jahin,  R&ja  of  Negun,  479. 
Irrigation,  Partabgarh,  87—90 ;  Bae  Barelf, 

185—195;    Sitapur,  368-364;    Sultanpur. 

428  ;  Unao,  521-522. 

J. 

Jagat  Singh,  Rae,   Kiyath,  Snbahdar.  the 

Dome  RAja  killed  by,  12. 
Jain  R4jas  of  Sahet  Mahet,  288. 
Jaisingsrh.  battle  o^  157. 
Janwir  Chhattris  of  Sitapur,  390 ;  Unao,  54S- 

544. 
Janwir  Talaqdars  of  Sitapur,  history  of,  886. 
Jasi  Singh,  Chaudhri  of  Fatehpur  ChaQriai, 

544. 
JUjhO,  M4lik,  447. 

K. 

Kachhwaha  Clibattris  of  Sitapur,  391. 

Kanhpuria  Chhattris  of  Salon,  288—290. 

Kansiir  S4b,  R4ja  of  Sali&na,  6. 

Kashi  Parshid,  Kija  of  SissaiodI,  29-30. 

KAyaths  of  Nasirabsd,  8  ;  Amodha,  12 ;  Par- 
Ubgarh, 119;  Rae  Bareli,  226,  227,256: 
Sitapur,  S76  ;  Sri  B&stabs  of  Upper  India. 
285  ;  Sandi,  296,  298. 

Kajaths  Taluqdars  of  Sitapur,  history  of. 
897-888.  ' 

Kayaths  (conTerted)  of  Sitapir,  891. 

Khan  AH  Khan,  396. 

KhinzAdas  of  Bilahra,  883  ;  of  Hasanpur  and 
Mania rpur  (see  Bachgotis). 

Khftnzfida  Taluqdars  of  Sitapur,  history  of. 
388-889. 

Khattri  Taluqdars  of  Sitapur,  history  of.  88«. 

Khwija  Jahin,  448. 

Kidir  Niitb,  Kashmiri,  Brahman,  Deputy 
Chakladar.  307. 

Kishn  IMtt  Rim,  PInde,  Bija,  is. 
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Eonwar  Chhattris  of  Sitapnr,  891. 

Kuaahri  Debi,  16. 

Kojii  Baja  (see  Lara  and  Kas)« 

L. 

Lakes,  Fartabgarh,  75  ;  Hae  Bareli,  176 ;  Sita* 

pur,  845  ;  Sultanpur,  407  ;  Unao,  5 12. 
Land-owners  (see  Taluqdars,  lists  of). 
Lara  and  Eos,  61. 
Loh&r  Tin,  battle  of,  157. 
Lena  Cham&rin,  story  regarding,  668-564. 

M. 


Mahesh  Bio,  R&o,  Paymaster,  281. 

Mahror  Chhattris,  550-561. 

Makhdiim  Ashraf,  tomb  of,  272.  ; 

Maliks  of  .Ehaspur,  489. 

Mandarkya  Chhattris,  462-463. 

M4n  Singh,  Mah&rija  E.C.S.JL,  family  history 

of,  87—44. 
Manufactures,  Fartabgarh,  103  ;  Bae  Bareli, 

198-199;     Sitapur,   368;  Sultanpur,   425; 

Unao,  525. 
Markets,  Fartabgarh^    100-101 ;    Sultanpar, 

427  ;  Unao,  525. 
Measures  (see  weights  and  measures). 
Medical  aspects,  Fartabgarh,  69  ;  Bae  Bareli, 

180— 182  s   Sitapur,  352—854;   Sultanpur, 

412—421;  Unao,  516—619. 
Megh  B&j,  R&ja,  505. 
Mmerali,  Fartabgarh,  103 ;  Sitapur,  860;  Sal- 

tanpur,  409. 
Moin-ud-din,  Shekh,  In  Pali,  63. 
Moghal    Taluqdars  of   Sitapur,  history  of, 

889. 
Muh&l,  definition  of,  Sultanpur,  440-441. 
Mabammadans,  settlement  of,    Fartabgarh, 

)  15  ;  distribution  of,  116  ;  Unao,  history  of, 

652—556. 
Musalmans  (see  Muhammadans)*. 
Mutinyf  incidents  during,   Bae  Bareli,  252- 

S63 ;  Sitapur,   392—395  $   Soltanpur,  458- 

459;  Unao,  556—562. 


N. 


Magar,  battle  of,  252-253. 
Kihak,  B4ja,  28-229. 
Hawabganj,  battle  of,  10. 
Nazims  of  Sultanpur,  list  of,  457. 
Newal  Bae,  Mahar&ja,  ganj  of,  16. 
Nihil  Ehan,  Bija,  82. 
Nihil  Singh  of  Sehipur,  469-470. 

o, 

OoeupMicy  rights  fsee  tennres), 
OattaiD,  Bae  Bareli,  184  j  Sitapnr,  3<3, 


P. 

Palwir  Chhattris  of  Surharpnr,  479—481. 

Panwar  Taluqdars  of  Sitapur,  history  of,  887. 

Farasenajit,  Ehig,  282. 

Fargana,  definition  of,  Sultanpur,  438. 

Parganas,  lists  of— I'artabgarh,  66-66  ;  Bae 
Bareli,  171,  204-205 {  Sitapur,  842,872-373; 
Sultanpur,  404-405,  428  t  Unao,  511.  580- 
531.  ' 

Parihir  Ohhattrit,  334-335 . 

Fathin  Taluqdars  of  Sitapur,  history  of,  389. 

People  (see  population). 

Physical  features,  Fartabgarh,  67;  Bae  Bareli, 
171—174;  Sitapur,  341;  Sultanpur,  405: 
Unao,  510,  612. 

Fir  Mahammad  Shah,  290. 

Plants  (see  flora). 

Foh'ce,  Fartabgarh,  132 ;  Bae  Bareli,  214 ; 
Sitapur,  379  ;  Sultanpur,  441  ;  Unao,  688. 

Police  stations  (see  tbinas). 

Poppy,  Fartabgarh,  81. 

Population,  Fartabgarh,  66-66,  111^119, 
170  ;  Rae  Bareli  division,  170 ;  Bae  Bareli 
district,  170,  171,  204-206;  Sitapur  divi- 
sion, 338;  Sitapur  distiict,  838,  341,  37), 
872-373;  Sultanpur,  170,  404,  428—430; 
Unao,  510,  530-681. 

Post  offices,  Fartabgarh,  136-187;  Bae  Barely 
218;  Sitapur,  382;  Sultanpur,  443—445; 
Unao,  641. 
Prices  and  famines,  Fartabgarh,  98;  Bae 
Bareli,  195— 198;  Sitapnr,  866— 367;  Sultaa- 
pur,  424 ;  Unao,  523-524. 
Prithipati  Bija,  147-148. 

R. 

Raghubansl  Chhattris  of  Sitapur,  890-891; 

Sultanpur,  460. 
Babmini,  Bibi,  of  Maniirpur,  469. 
Baikwir  Chhattris  of  Sitapur,  383;  Unao,  544. 
Baikwir  Taluqdars  of  Sitapur,  family  history 

of,  886. 
Bailway  (see  communioations). 
Bainfall,  Fartabgarh,  68-69;  Uae  Bareli,  178- 

179;  Sitapur,  361-852;  Sultanpur,  411-412; 

UnaOt  515. 
Bijkumir  Bachgoti  Chhattris  of  Sultanpur, 

471-472  ;Fyzabad«  482. 
Bajputs  (see  Chhattris,  and  also  under  each, 

clan). 
Bajwir  Bachgoti  Chhattris,  472. 
Bim  Bakhsh,  B4bu,  of  Daundia  Ehera,  168 

—804. 
Bani  of  Tulsipur,  606. 
Basul  Ehan,  Togh  of  Ninpira,  6. 
Batan  Nith,  the  great,  605. 
B4wat  Chhattris,  551. 
Beligion,  Bae  Bareli,  206. 
Bents,    Fartabgarh,   92-93,  Bae  Bareli,  188- 

184;  SiUpur,  359-360,  865  ;  Unao,  622-523. 
Beyenue  and  expenditure,  Fartabgarh,  188-184 ; 

Bae  Bareli,  215-216,*   Sitapur,  881-382,  Sul- 
tanpur, 442-448 ;  Uuao,  689-540. 


IV 
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Bi&aat  Ali  Khan,  Rija  of  Utranla,  676. 

Birers  and  streams,  Partabgarh,  74-76;  Rae 
Bareli,  174-175;  Sitapar,  342-343,  Soltaa- 
pur,  406-407  ;  Unao,  610,  613-614. 

Boads  (sea  communicationB). 

liuYtam  Sab,  liaja  ot  Dera,  469. 

s. 

SalLdat  Khan  of  Oadh,  466. 

Sadr  Jahio,  Nawab.of  PUi&oi,  16M61. 

Sahaj  R&m  Bakhsh,  Bija  of  Fakhra  Aniftriy 

167. 

8&ha  SaUr,  812. 

tits  Sttknl,  26 J. 

8alim  Shekb,  287. 

Salona,  Begam,  6. 

Samandrapftl,  Jogi,  283. 

SaDgram  S4h,  Kftja,  6. 

Sartaria  Abmad^  Ghaadhri  of  Bbilwtli  402- 

403 
Saroman  D&s,  Rie,  318-319. 
Sarwan,  RUhi,  820^21,  662—565. 
Sayyad  Husen  of  Baadf  la,  302. 
Bayyad  Mir,  Kisildar,  281. 
Sayyad  Rfijas  of  Megun,  479* 
Sayyad  Silir,  284. 

Sayyad  Taluqdars  of  Sitapar,  hiatory  of,  890. 
Schools  (see  educatioo). 
Seaioni,  Sitapur,  36 1 . 
Shabdeo  Singh,  ShahsiLda,  259. 
Shambha  N4th  of  Sahet  Mahel»  288. 
Shekhs  of  Sitapur,  391;  Rasiilpar,  490. 
8her  Bahidar  Singh,  R6ja  of  Kami6r,  Am!r 

Ali,  Molri,  pursued  by,  274. 
6ber  Jahan,  Sayyad,  479. 
Sher  Shah,  450. 
Shrines,  Suitanpur,  431. 
SiDghji,  Rija  of  Sarajpnr,  477. 
Sital  Parsh&d,  R&ja,  Nazim,  808,  388. 
**  Sleeman's  Tour  in  Oudb,*'  extracts  regard- 
ing, Kimkhir,    83 1  Pali,  62;  Sindi,    297; 

Sandila,     803-804  ;     Shahabad,    829-330; 

Siddhaur,  332-338  ;  Maniirpur,  469. 
Sogora  Bibi  (see  Sughra). 
Soil,  Partabgarb,  67;  Sitapur,  341;  Unao,  610, 

690. 
Bombanai  Chhattrifl  of  Fartabgarh,  139 •*  144  ; 

Saromannagar,  318. 
Sri  Chandra  Deva,  264. 
Staples,  Sitapur,  855  ;  Sultanpar,  422. 
Streams  (see  rivers). 
Sughra,  Bibi,  of  Maniirpafi  470-171. 
8uhelD«o,Raja,12. 
Sur  Kings,  449. 

Tahiil,  definition  of,  Suitanpur,  438. 

Tahsils,  description  of,  Sitapur,  »78-S79. 

Tahails,  lists  of ,  Fartabgarh,  65-66;  Rae  Bareli, 
304-205  ;  Sitapur,  342,  372-373 ;  Suitanpur, 
404-405.  488;  Unao,  511,  530-631. 

Taluqa,  histories  of  Singha  Chanda,  13 ;  Ba- 
aantpur,  13  ;  8isBaindi»  29-30 ;  Mchdona, 
87—44;  Bohlolpur,  144;  OaHppur  Ffitti,  152- 


164  t  Adhftrganj,  165-186;  Rftrnpur,   266 — 

267;  Tiloi,  290;  Ha<ianpur,  465—468;  Mauiir- 

pur,  468— 47l;Bhadaiy£n,  471-472;  Tigra, 

481-482;    Tulaipur,    504-607;    Fatefa^or 

Chauriai,     643-644;    Farenda,  646— 6:»0, 

Utraula,  672—688. 
Taluqdars,    lists  of,    Fartabgarh,  181;   Rae 

Bareli,  208-209;  Sitapur,  877;  Suitanpur, 

436-487;  Unao,  586. 
Taluqdars,  hiatory  of,  Sitapur,  883 — 391. 
Tarbiat  Khan,  Baja  of  Utraala,  674-676. 
Tkiit  Khan,  or  Tilok  Chand  Bachgoti,  465. 
Taseation  (see  rerenue). 
Temperature,  Fartabgarh,  68  ;  Sitapur,  350, 

862-853;  Suitanpur,  421;  Unao,  614. 
Tenures,  Fartabgarh,   124—131  ;  Bae  Bareli, 

207—213;    Sitapur,    878—377;   Sultaopor, 

434—437;  Unao.  634— 637. 
Thinas,  Fartabgarh,  138;  Raa Bareli,  214;  Sita« 

pur,  379-380;  Suitanpur,  441;  Unao,  638. 
Thirus  of  Sitapur,  372;  Tulsipur,  602'— 806. 
Thornbill,  Henry,  Mr.,  death  of,  894. 
Tiar  Chhattris  of  Suitanpur,  460, 
Tikait  R4e,  M&har&ja,  496-497. 
Tilok  Chand,    Bachgoti     (conrerked)    fsee 

T4t4rKhan).  ^ 

Towns,  Fartabgarh,  100-101;  Rae  Bareli,  206; 

Sitapur,  £55  ;  Soltanpur,  427;  Unao»  680. 
Trade  and  commerce,   Fartabgarh,  109—105; 

Rae  Bareli,  199'-201 ;  Sultaopor,  424-426  s 

Unao,  526*626. 
Traffic  (see  trade). 
Trees  (see  flora). 

u. 

tJdal  (see  Xiha  and  tidal). 
Ugarsea,  Dom,  Raja,  12. 
Ugarsen,  R6ja  of  Ugii,  281,  608. 
Unwant  Singh,  Raja,  668. 

V. 

Vaishyas  of  Fartabgarh,  118. 

Village,  establishmentof,  Fartabgarh,  96 98, 

Village,  definition  of,  Suitanpur,  441. 

w. 

Wages,  Rae  Bareli,  189  ;  Sitapur,  862-863; 
Wijid  Ali  Khan,  Ndsim,  470. 
Weights  and  measures,  Sitapur,  870. 
Wild  animals  (see  fauna). 

Y. 

Ylisin  Khan,  eamindar,  f agitireB  from  Suitan- 
pur, killed  by,  459. 

z. 

Zabardast  Khan  of  Hasanpur,  467,  468-469. 
Zohra;  Bibi,  fair  in  honour  of,  274-376. 
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